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.... The only genuine, long-range solution 
for what has happened lies in an attack— 
mounted at every level—upon the conditions 
that breed despair and violence. All of us 
know what those conditions are: ignorance, 
discrimination, slums, poverty, disease, 

not enough jobs. We should attack these 
conditions—not because we are frightened 
by conflict, but because we are fired by 
conscience. We should attack them because 
there is simply no other way to achieve a 
decent and orderly society in America.. 
Lyndon Baines Johnson 


Address to the Nation 
June 27, 1967 


Foreword 


This report of the National Advisory Commission on Civil Disorders responds 
to Executive Order 11365, issued by President Lyndon B. Johnson on July 29, 1967, 
and to the personal charge given to us by the President. 

“Let your search,” he said, “be free * * *. As best you can, find the truth and 
express it in your report.” 

We have sought to do so. 

“This matter,” he said, “is far, far too important for politics.” 

This was a bipartisan Commission and a nonpartisan effort. 

“Only you,” he said, can do this job. Only if you * * * put your shoulders 
to the wheel can America hope for the kind of report it needs and will take to its 
heart.” 

This has been a working Commission. 

To our staff, headed by David Ginsburg, Executive Director, to his deputy, 
Victor H. Palmieri, and to all those in government and private life who helped us, 
we are grateful. 
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INTRODUCTION ; 

The summer of 1967 again brought racial disorders 
to American cities, and with them shock, fear, and 
bewilderment to the Nation. 

The worst came during a 2-week period in TN 
first in Newark and then in Detroit. Each set off a chain 
reaction in neighboring communities. 

On July 28, 1967, the President of the United States 
P established this Commission and directed us to answer 

E-. three basic questions: 

What happened? 

Why did it happen? 

What fee be done to prevent it from happen- 
L 2 to these questions, we have undertaken 

" abroad range of studies and investigations. We have 

- visited the riot cities; we have heard many witnesses; 
o we have sought the counsel of experts across the 

This i is our basic conclusion: Chas Nation is moving 

3 toward two ro ma one black, one white—separate 

and unequal. 

poe to last summer's disorders has quickened 
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T h t E ox racial division is not inevitable. The 
ovement apart can be reversed. Choice is still possible. 
cipa task is to define that choice and to pu 
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for a national resolution. 

To pursue our present course will involve the con- 
tinuing polarization of the American community and, 
ultimately, the destruction of basic democratic values. 

The alternative is not blind repression or capitula- 
tion to lawlessness. It is the realization of common 
opportunities for all within a single society. 

This alternative will require a commitment to na- 
tional action—compassionate, massive, and sustained, 
backed by the resources of the most powerful and the 
richest nation on this earth. From every American it 
will require new attitudes, new understanding, and, 
above all, new will. 

The vital needs of the Nation must be met; hard 
choices must be made, and, if necessary, new taxes 
enacted. 

Violence cannot build a better society. Disruption 
and disorder nourish repression, not justice. They strike 
at the freedom of every citizen. The community can- 
not—it will not—tolerate coercion and mob rule. 

Violence and destruction must be ended—in the 
streets of the ghetto and in the lives of people. 

Segregation and poverty have created in the racial 
ghetto a destructive environment totally unknown to 
most white Americans. 

What white Americans have never fully under- 
stood—but what the Negro can never forget—is that 
white society is deeply implicated in the ghetto. White 


institutions created it, white institutions maintain it, 


and white society condones it. 
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ale new initiatives i SIED that 
sys of failure and frustration that now ar 
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et v ea wane apei i à 
a5. aes of he greatest urgency gebe sought to com- 
V pose whatever ng us. Some differ- 
Pt ener remain, But the gravity of the problem and the 
Rig Me S action are too clear to allow further 
MA oM the issuance of this report. 


us Te WHAT HAPPENED? 
s (Ge 1,—Profiles of Disorder 


x 1 The report contains profiles of a selection of the 
€ disorders that took place during the summer of 1967. 
These profiles are designed to indicate how the dis- 


„ who participated in them, and how 
_ local officials, police forces, and the National Guard 
* `, responded, Riesa — apts 


It was decided to * to channel the energies of 
the people into a nonviolent protest. While Lofton promised 
the crowd that a full investigation would be made of the 
Smith incident, the other Negro leaders began urging those 
on the scene to form a line of march toward the city hall. 

_ Some persons joined the line of march. Others milled about 
in the narrow street. From the dark grounds of the housing 
project came a barrage of rocks. Some of them fell among the 
crowd. Others hit persons in the line of march. Many smashed 
. the windows of the police station. The rock throwing, it was 
believed, was the work of youngsters; approximately 2,500 
children lived in the housing. project. 

Almost at the same time, an old car was set afire in a park- 
ing lot. The line of march began to disintegrate. The police, 
their heads protected by World War I-type helmets, sallied 


Nation. It is time to adopt strategies for action that 
urban and rural white and black, 1 
: 3 e 


eee en a seale equal the dimension o 
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However, only a few stores were looted. Within a d 


VS Ge Mag. Ki I "Dieter of Baba Dor 
Spina received a report of snipers in a housing project. W 
he arrived he saw approximately 100 National Gu: 
and police officers crouching behind vehicles, hiding in cc 
and lying on the ground around the edge of the courty ard. 

Since everything appeared quiet and it was broad c 
Spina walked directly down the middle of the street, N 
happened. As he came to the last building of the complex, 
heard a shot. All around him the troopers jumped, k 
themselves to be under sniper fire. A moment later a y 
Guardsman ran from behind a building. 

The director of police went over and asked him if 
fired the shot. The soldier said “Yes,” he had fired to 80 
a man away from a window; that his orders weit aux 
everyone away from windows. 22 

Spina said he told the soldier: "Do you know vin y 
just did? You have now created a state of hysteria. E. 
Guardsman up and down this street and every state polic 
man and every city policeman that is present thinks th 
somebody just fired a shot and that it is probably a sn er. 

A short time later more “gunshots” were heard. ber 
gating, Spina came upon a Puerto Rican sitting on a w 
reply to a question as to whether he knew “where the 
is coming from?" the man said: RT. 

That's no firing. That's fireworks. If you look up t 
fourth floor, you will see the people who are throwing de 
these cherry bombs." "Lez m bn 

By this time four truckloads of National Guardsmen: h; D 
arrived and troopers and policemen were again crouch ie ed. 
everywhere looking for a sniper. The director of police re. N: 
mained at the scene for 3 hours, and the oniy shot fired v 
the one by the Guardsman. 

Nevertheless, at 6 o'clock that evening Dio Colitis 
National Guardsmen and State troopers were were d 
fire at the Hayes housing: project in response to 
believed were snipers. 
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Detroit 


* * * A spirit of carefree nihilism was takir 
riot and destroy appeared more and more to bece 
themselves. Late Sunday afternoon it oa 
server that the young people were "dancing amm | 

flames." ETT. 
A Negro plainclothes officer was standing at an — 
tion when a man threw a Molotov cocktail into à í 
establishment at the corner. In the heat of the af 
fanned by the 20 to 25 miles per hour winds of both 
and Monday, the fire reached the home next door viha 
minutes. As residents uselessly sprayed the flames with garden 
hoses, the fire jumped from roof to roof of adjacent two- andy 
three-story buildings. Within the hour the entire block was ` 
in flames. The ninth house in the burning row belonged to 
the arsonist who had thrown the Molotov cocktail. oe e 
^ * ^ - LA i 


* * * Employed as a private guard, 55-year-old Julius 19 
Dorsey, a Negro, was standing in front of a market when ac⸗ 
costed by two Negro men and a woman. They demanded E 
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permit them to loot the market. He yes nds. ctable ses. Like most human events, they — 
TM EN BEN Mek He asked a nei s call the not unfold in an Š encu. Howevak ran - 
police. As argument gi more heated, Dorse fired th aA NOT ° pur EA AE Ts ak ES) X s n E 
shots fro à pistol inde tha aie ç mo > 2 2 z * > en of "Waka tion leads to some con- | 
The radio reported: “Loo have rifles” A ju ot FF 
patrol car driven by a . Inn general: 3e adds qus SP is = 
Bona en arrived. As the looters FFV Sie 2 
` forcement endi enel fre. When the fring ceased, — 8 Tie civi dis d 1967 in ved Negroes acting against wae 
one person dade DL M uu CERES E ul , authori 
He was Julius L. Dorsey. * * Aet x R perry dis Negro neighturhonde -rather than sesion white 1 
E ma. 3 * 3 ns. ied CLAU Y S Ela S wx 
* * * As the e M E ^ = Of 164 diso š Ed tho = 
e eee east side the OQ, ih (5 pere 5 percent) V ed a holen and. : 
residents of so b, band ee blocks inhabited. 00 per- (20 percent) were s but not major; 12 
5 + sons had, in T gether in the "wh ive Neighbor- (75 "NAA ly woul not have T. 
. hood Action T E AC). With essional d deo = 3 riots had = Nation not P 
from th "inne f FE ey had sensitized: by the more serious ou i ^" 
: ee ee < made plans fr the improvement of the x 
nei In the 75 disorders studied by a Senate Senate subcommittee, 83 
hen dis sf broke out; the resident, Asough she Heck E were reported. Eighty-two 3 and 
clubs, w were e to org anize quickly. Youngsters, agreeing. re than half the injuries occurred in Newark 
to stay in the ane d, participated in detouring traffic. About 10 percent of the dead bnd 36 ya 2 & eniro 
; ic While many de en wi the idea of P public employees, primarily law òfo 
a & rebellion 8 “system” Y only two DRM nad were ng majority of the Jus 1 nj 
ee in an emp build ng. EST HM 8 al the disorders ves Negro civili 2 2 Ç 
N » ; . Initial damage estimates were g 
eee ec to E acess Then 8 newspaper damage ‘estimates Ne 3 
Colonel Bolling, the city, at this time, tad he a $200 to D ME dc Miet n asap re 
| fear. The Nati nal G en were he citizens milion. I n Newark, early estimates Erref ea to 825 < 
EC co „and the police were afraid. N š million. À month later hx Dp at $1 2 mil — 
. sons, the majority of them Negroes, is being apnd iR bon, e e ue Y pim 
E gunshots of undetermined origin. The general his staff 2 
felt that the major task of the troops was to use the fear M In the 24 disorders in 33 cities which we surveyed: 
7 and restore an air of no 
| | inci ent bef break: él disord ; 
TE I el eei wok ph in the "" | 
- The soldiers—20 percent of iia tates ES 5 — a com mo 5 iru tar i re jon 
helping to clean p the streets, collect trace a pc 958 Am 
~ persons who had disappeared in the pur ing sidents in € Violence HRN 3 — immediately follo 
E the senis enb Sone he with sou and ches the occu of the gue precipitating incident, mA Hen T 
3 the troops. In areas ere the Nati Guard ed to wate ssh — ab but few exceptions, violence subsided - ; 
5 Ji Sapport with w citizens, there was a ilar response. i dag flared rapidly again at night. The t- 
p i EE day cycles consed th ase re early aves of 8 RE 
E VE New Brawsik _ 5 š 1 
„„ : 2 Lom EAR began fil ae sia oie hon : 
P asd: Ene er s elei ents of the ero crowd an E and window breaking. Once Tr ide m | 
T ne kei polite. 8 The participants want wanted to € the < toating usually followed > 4 
Le 3 Disorder did not erupt as a result of a slant“ ering” 
| N [Patricia] Sheehan | went out s de ud of de or “precipitating” incident. Instead, it was ree out of 
2 station. Using a bull horn, sh e talked to the people and asked an increasingly disturbed social atmosphere, in which typi- 
chat she be s an opportunity to correct conditions. TA cally a series of tension-heightening incidents over a period 
E crowd was boisterous. 'ome persons . of weeks or months became linked in the minds of many in 
EN ^ 5 "She's new! Give her a chance!" the Negro community with a reservoir of underlying griev- 


vailed. - 

A demand was acl by e in the FA that all pe 
sons arrested the previous night be released. Told that this 
already had been done, the people were suspicious. They 
asked to be allowed to inspect the jail cells. | 
was agreed to permit representatives of the people to 
E in the cells to satisfy themselves that everyone had been 
to materialize 


crowd 3 The New Brunswick riot had failed 
Chapter 2 8 of Disorder 


The “typical” riot did not take place. The disorders 
of A Were unusual, irregular, complex, and unpre- 


ances. At some point in the mounting tension, a further inci- 
dent—in itself often routine or trivial—became the breaking 
point and the tension spilled over into violence. 


® “Prior” incidents, which increased tensions and ultimately 
led to violence, were police actions in almost half the cases; 
police actions were “final” incidents before the outbreak of 
violence in 12 of the 24 surveyed disorders. 


m No particular control tactic was successful in every situa- 
tion. The varied effectiveness of control techniques empha- 
sizes the need for advance training, planning, adequate in- 
telligence systems, and knowledge of the ghetto community. 


Wm Negotiations between Negroes—including young militants 
as well as older Negro leaders—and white officials concern- 
ing "terms of peace" occurred during virtually all the disorders 
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EX In many cases, ‘hese 1. Bestes discus- 
of grievances as w as the pone on 
Free re authorities. 
pical rioter was a teenager or young adult, a life- 
Ei nt of the city in which he rioted, a high school 
d dropout; he was, nevertheless, somewhat better educated than 
his ting Negro neighbor, and was usually underem- 
ET. or in a menial job. He was proud of his race, 
y. extremely ostile to both Wee ur Negros 
T bag tcrra yis papa un. poii, PAM Reena: o 
the political system. 
. 
cent Of the total residents of two fir areas admitted 
hes nimi the rioting, 20 to 25 percent identified 
Bare ie as “bystanders,” over 16 percent identified 
as “counterrioters” who urged rioters to 
eee T gn nort puit they 
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percent between 15 and 35. 


e e "^ In Detroit and Newark shot 74 percent of the rioters 
were brought up in the North. In contrast, of the noninvolved, 
35 percent in Detroit and 52 percent in Newark were brought 
A up in the North. 


2421 V What the rioters appeared to be seeking was foller Par, 

_ ticipation in the social order and the material benefits en- 

| . joyed by the majority of American citizens. Rather than 

Ad rejecting the American system, they were anxious to obtain 
w a place for themselves in it. 

" Numerous. Negro counterrioters walked the streets urging 

rioters to "cool it." The typical counterrioter was better 


educated and had higher income than either the rioter or 
the noninvolved. 


“ The : proportion of Negroes in local government was sub- 
stantially smaller than the Negro proportion of population. 
Only three of the 20 cities studied had more than one Negro 
legislator; none had ever had a Negro mayor or city manager. 
In only four cities did Negroes hold other important policy- 
making positions or serve as heads of municipal departments. 


* Although almost all cities had some sort of formal griev- 


males. Nearly 53 percent 
| 24 years of age; nearly 81 


. ance mechanism for handling citizen complaints, this typi- - 


^ cally was regarded by Neem as s ineffective and was gen- 
ai erally ignored. 17 5 ' 


yn Although specific grievances varied from: cii to Auk at 
least 12 deeply held grievances can be identified and ranked 
into three levels of relative intensity: yeh 
f First level of intensity: ae 
uh eh 1. Police practices. | 
d 2. Unemployment and underemployment. 
N Tusdequate bonsing, . ; 
m level of intensity: 
S 4. Inadequate education. ! 
| 5. Poor recreation facilities and programs. 
+ eh? 6. r of is pai! structure and griev- 
rin A ance mechanisms 


approximately 11 per- | 


 wereat home or elsewhere and did not participate. In a 


AE i in the disturbance area in Newark, about 45 
rcent identified qoem as rioters, aid about 55. 


— B In several cities, increasing polarization is evident, wi 


Third level of intensity: 
7. Disrespectful white attitudes. T 
8. Discriminatory administration of justice. 
9. Inadequacy of Federal programs. EI 
10. Inadequacy of municipal services. . | 
11. Discriminatory consumer and credit a f 
12. Inadequate welfare programs. [ 


PPC nly 
fraction of those in need. a 


The background of disorder is often as complex an 
difficult to analyze as the disorder itself. But we 


that certain general conclusions can be drawn: ` ; 
m Social and economic conditions in the riot cities ¢ 
stituted a clear pattern of severe disadvantage for Negr 
compared with whites, whether the Negroes lived in evi. 

where the riot took place or outside it. Negroes kadi 
pleted fewer years of education and fewer had att 
high school. Negroes were twice as likely to be unemploy 
and three times as likely to be in unskilled and service je 
Negroes averaged 70 percent of the income earned by 
and were more than twice as likely to be living in poverty 
Although housing cost Negroes relatively more, they hai 
worse housing—three times as likely to be overcrowded am 
substandard. When compared to white suburbs, the relati 

disadvantage was even more pronounced. iA 


A study of the aftermath of disorder leads to « ai! 
turbing conclusions. We find that, despite the institu- 
tion of some postriot programs: ' ) 7 


Little basic change in the conditions underlying the e AN. 
break of disorder has taken place. Actions to 2 vg: 
Negro grievances have been limited and sporadic; with but ` 
few exceptions, they have not significantly reduced tensions. 
B In several cities, the principal official response has been 
to train and equip the police with more sophisticated weapons. 


continuing breakdown of interracial communication, 
growth of white segregationist or black separatist groups. 


Chapter 3.—Organized Activity 


The President directed the Commission to i 
gate “to what extent, if any, there has been 
or organization in any of the riots." n 

To carry out this part of the President's charge, the 
Commission established a special investigative staff E 
supplementing the field teams that made the general ] 
examination of the riots in 23 cities. The unit ex- tj 
amined data collected by Federal agencies and con- O 
gressional committees, including thousands of docu- ` + 
ments supplied by the Federal Bureau of Investigation, T 
gathered and evaluated information from local and | 
state law enforcement agencies and officials, and con- 
ducted its own field investigation in selected cities. y 

On the basis of all the information collected, me 
Commission concludes that: a 

The urban disorders of the summer of 1967 were / 


not caused by, nor were they the consequence of, any ` 
organized plan or "conspiracy." d 


N Google 


Specifically, the Commission has found no evidence 
that all or any of the disorders or the incidents that 
led to them were planned or directed by any organiza- 
tion or group, international, national, or local. 
Militant organizations, local and national, and in- 
dividual agitators, who repeatedly forecast and called 
for violence, were active in the spring and summer of 
1967. We believe that they sought to encourage vio- 
lence, and that they helped to create an atmosphere 
| that contributed to the outbreak of disorder. 
l We recognize that the continuation of disorders and 
4 the polarization of the races would provide fertile 
ground for organized exploitation in the future. 
Investigations of organized activity are continuing 
at all levels of government, including committees of 
. These investigations relate not only to the 
disorders of 1967 but also to the actions of groups and 
individuals, particularly in schools and colleges, during 
this last fall and winter. The Commission has co- 
operated in these investigations. They should continue. 


TI WHY DID IT HAPPEN? 
Chapter 4.—The Basic Causes 


In addressing the question “Why did it happen?" 

' we shift our focus from the local to the national scene, 
from the particular events of the summer of 1967 to the 

3 factors within the society at large that created a mood 

[ of violence among many urban Negroes. _ 

| These factors are complex and interacting; they vary 

| significantly in their effect from city to city and from 

year to year; and the consequences of one disorder, 

generating new grievances and new demands, become 

the causes of the next. Thus was created the “thicket 

of tension, conflicting evidence, and extreme opinions" 

cited by the President. 

| Despite these complexities, certain fundamental mat- 

| ters are clear. Of these, the most fundamental is the 

F 

| 

| 


racial attitude and behavior of white Americans to- 
ward black Americans. 

| Race prejudice has shaped our history decisively; it 
^ now threatens to affect our future. 

| 


White racism is essentially responsible for the explo- 
sive mixture which has been accumulating in our cities 
Vince the end of World War II. Among the ingredients 

| of this mixture are: 


Pervasive discrimination and segregation in employment, 
' 8 and housing, which have resulted in the continuing 
exc of great men of Negroes from the benefits of 
economic progress. N 

. i in-migration and shite exodus, which have pro- 

the massive and growing concentrations of impov- 

| E Menon in our major cities, creating a growing crisis 
8 A human 
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ness and resentment against society in general and white 
society in particular are the result. 

At the same time, most whites and some Negroes 
outside the ghetto have prospered to a degree unpar- 
alleled in the history of civilization. Through television 
and other media, this affluence has been flaunted before 
the eyes of the Negro poor and the jobless ghetto youth. 

Yet these facts alone cannot be said to have caused 
the disorders. Recently, other powerful ingredients have 
begun to catalyze the mixture: > 


m Frustrated hopes are the residue of the unfulfilled expecta- 
tions aroused by the great judicial and legislative victories 
of the civil rights movement and the dramatic struggle for 
equal rights in the South. 


B A climate that tends toward approval and encouragement 
of violence as a form of protest has been created by white 
terrorism directed against nonviolent protest; by the open 
defiance of law and Federal authority by state and local 
officials resisting desegregation; and by some protest groups 
engaging in civil disobedience who turn their backs on non- 
violence, go beyond the constitutionally protected rights of 
petition and free assembly, and resort to violence to attempt 
to compel alteration of laws and policies with which they 
disagree. 

W The frustrations of powerlessness have led some Negroes 
to the conviction that there is no effective alternative to vio- 
lence as a means of achieving redress of grievances, and of 
“moving the system.” These frustrations are reflected in alien- 
ation and hostility toward the institutions of law and govern- 
ment and the white society which controls them, and in the 
reach toward racial consciousness and solidarity reflected in 
the slogan “Black Power.” 


W A new mood has sprung up among Negroes, particularly 
among the young, in which self-esteem and enhanced racial 
pride are replacing apathy and submission to “the system.” 


m The police are not merely a “spark” factor. To some Ne- 
groes police have come to symbolize white power, white rac- 
ism, and white repression. And the fact is that many police do 
reflect and express these white attitudes. The atmosphere of 
hostility and cynicism is reinforced by a widespread belief 
among Negroes in the existence of police brutality and in a 
“double standard” of justice and protection—one for Negroes 
and one for whites. 


* * * * * 


To this point, we have attempted only to identify the 
prime components of the “explosive mixture." In the 
chapters that follow we seek to analyze them in the 
perspective of history. Their meaning, however, is 
clear: 

In the summer of 1967, we have seen in our cities a 
chain reaction of racial violence. If we are heedless, 
none of us shall escape the consequences. 


Chapter 5.—Rejection and Protest: 
An Historical Sketch 


The causes of recent racial disorders are embedded 
in a tangle of issues and circumstances social, eco- 
nomic, political, and psychological—which arise out 


of the historic pattern of d relations in | 
America. | 3 
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In this chapter we trace the pattern, identify the re- 
current themes of Negro protest and, most importantly, 
provide a perspective on the protest activities of the 
present era. 

We describe the Negro's experience in America and 
the development of slavery as an institution. We show 
his persistent striving for equality in the face of rigidly 
maintained social, economic, and educational barriers, 
and repeated mob violence. We portray the ebb and 
flow of the doctrinal tides—accommodation, separa- 
tism, and self-help—and their relationship to the cur- 
rent theme of Black Power. We conclude: 

The Black Power advocates of today consciously 
feel that they are the most militant group in the 
Negro protest movement. Yet they have retreated 
from a direct confrontation with American society on 
the issue of integration and, by preaching separatism, 
unconsciously function as an accommodation to 
white racism. Much of their economic program, as 
well as their interest in Negro history, self-help, 
racial solidarity and separation, is reminiscent of 
Booker T. Washington. The rhetoric is different, but 
the ideas are remarkably similar. 


Chapter 6.—The Formation of the Racial 
Ghettos ! 


Throughout the 20th century the Negro population 
of the United States has been moving steadily from 
rural areas to urban and from South to North and 
West. In 1910, 91 percent of the Nation's 9.8 million 
Negroes lived in the South and only 27 percent of 
American Negroes lived in cities of 2,500 persons or 
more. Between 1910 and 1966 the total Negro popula- 
tion more than doubled, reaching 21.5 million, and the 
number living in metropolitan areas rose more than 
fivefold (from 2.6 million to 14.8 million). The num- 
ber outside the South rose elevenfold (from 885,000 to 
9.7 million). 

Negro migration from the South has resulted from 
the expectation of thousands of new and highly paid 
jobs for unskilled workers in the North and the shift 
to mechanized farming in the South. However, the 
Negro migration is small when compared to earlier 
waves of European immigrants. Even between 1960 
and 1966, there were 1.8 million immigrants from 
abroad compared to the 613,000 Negroes who arrived 
in the North and West from the South. 

As a result of the growing number of Negroes in 
urban areas, natural increase has replaced migration 
as the primary source of Negro population increase in 
the cities. Nevertheless, Negro migration from the 
South will continue unless economic conditions there 
change dramatically. 

Basic data concerning Negro urbanization trends 
indicate that: 

The term "ghetto" as used in this Report refers to an area 
within a city characterized by poverty and acute social dis- 


organization and inhabited by members of a racial or ethnic 
group under conditions of involuntary segregation. 
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m Almost all Negro population growth (98 percent from 1950 
to 1966) is occurring within metropolitan areas, primarily 
within central cities.“ 


m The vast majority of white population growth (78 percent 
from 1960 to 1966) is occurring in suburban portions of met- 
ropolitan areas. Since 1960, white central-city population has 
declined by 1.3 million. 


m Asa result, central cities are becoming more heavily Negro 
while the suburban fringes around them remain almost en- 
tirely white. 


@ The 12 largest central cities now contain over two-thirds 
of the Negro population outside the South, and almost one- 
third of the Negro total in the United States. 

Within the cities, Negroes have been excluded from 
white residential areas through discriminatory prac- 
tices. Just as significant is the withdrawal of white 
families from, or their refusal to enter, neighborhoods 
where Negroes are moving or already residing. About 
20 percent of the urban population of the United States 
changes residence every year. The refusal of whites to 
move into “changing” areas when vacancies occur 
means that most vacancies eventually are occupied by 
Negroes. 

The result, according to a recent study, is that in 
1960 the average segregation index for 207 of the 
largest U.S. cities was 86.2. In other words, to create 
an unsegregated population distribution, an average of 
over 86 percent of all Negroes would have to change 
their place of residence within the city. 


Chapter 7.—Unemployment, Family Structure, and 
Social Disorganization 


Although there have been gains in Negro income 
nationally, and a dechne in the number of Negroes 
below the “poverty level,” the condition of Negroes in 
the central city remains in a state of crisis. Between 
2 and 2.5 million Negroes—16 to 20 percent of the 
total Negro population of all central cities—live in 
squalor and deprivation in ghetto neighborhoods. 

Employment is a key problem. It not only controls 
the present for the Negro American but, in a most 
profound way, it is creating the future as well. Yet, 
despite continuing economic growth and declining 
national unemployment rates, the unemployment rate 
for Negroes in 1967 was more than double that for 
whites. 

Equally important is the undesirable nature of many 
jobs open to Negroes and other minorities. Negro men 
are more than three times as likely as white men to 
be in low-paying, unskilled, or service jobs. This con- 
centration of male Negro employment at the lowest 
end of the occupational scale is the single most impor- 
tant cause of poverty among Negroes. 

In one study of low-income neighborhoods, the 


* A “central city" is the largest city of a standard metropol- 
itan statistical area, that is, a metropolitan area containing at 
least one city of 50,000 or more inhabitants. 
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arrival of new unemployed migrants, many of id 5 


from depressed rural areas, create persistent 
i ghetto. In 1966, about 11.9 me o te the 


E N ation’ s whites and 40. 6 percent of i its nonwhites were 


below the poverty level defined by the I Securit 
FV 


ban family of four). Over 40 percent of the nonwhites 


below. the poverty level live in the central cities. 

1 3 problems have drastic social i impact in 

the ghetto. Men who are chronically unemployed or 
employed in the lowest status jobs are often unable or 

unwilling to remain with their families. The handi- - 

cap imposed on children growing up without fath 


» 


: esee they gained 


in an atmosphere of deprivation is increased as moth- | 


. ers are forced to work to provide support. 

The culture of poverty that results from e 
: ment and family breakup generates a system of ruth- 
less, exploitative relationships within the ghetto. Pros- 
titution, dope addiction, and crime create an environ- 


mental “Jungle” characterized by personal insecurity 
and tension. Children growing up under such condi- 


tions are likely participants in civil disorder. 


Chapter 8.—Conditions of Life in the Racial Ghetto 


A striking difference in environment from that of 
white, middle-class Americans profoundly influencés. 
the lives of residents of the ghetto. 1 


Crime rates, consistently higher than in ius Vois > 


create a pronounced sense of insecurity. For « example, 
in one city one low-income Negro district had 35 times 


-~ as many serious crimes against persons as a high-income | 


white district. Unless drastic steps are taken, the crime 


problems in poverty areas are likely to continue to 
multiply as the growing youth and rapid urbanization 
of the population outstrip police resources. 

Poor health and sanitation conditions in the ghetto 
result in higher mortality rates, a higher incidence of 
major diseases, and lower availability and utilization 
of medical services. The infant mortality rate for non- 
white babies under the age of 1 month is 58 percent 
higher than for whites; for 1 to 12 months it is almost 
three times as high. The level of sanitation in th 
ghetto is far below that in high-income areas. Garbage 
collection is often inadequate. Of an estimated 14,000 
cases of rat bite in the United States in 1965, most 


. were in ghetto neighborhoods. 


Ghetto residents believe they are exploited by local 
. merchants; and evidence substantiates some of these 

_ beliefs. A study conducted in one city by the Federal 
Trade Commission showed that higher prices were 
x Eu for pott sold i in to stores than in other 


restricted his prospects. European 


immigrants sensed lit 


Chapter 9— Comparing the Immigrant and Nego 
m 5 


In this cha 3 
mental qu that many white Ameri are 
Mam have so many Negroes, unlike the European 
S to 'exape from the net 
and from pov $ 


We es B. the lode stan play à part: 


LI The maturing economy.—When th the European 
skilled labor needed by industry. Unlike the immigrant, 


E 


labor he had to offer. Ne Ea. 


Ow The disability of race —The structure of 3 


has stringently narrowed opportunities for the Negro and 
immigran 


discrimination, but never so pervasively. hae 
W Entry into the political system.—The TUNE nde; 


settled in rapidly growing cities with powerful and expanding 


political machines, which traded economic advantages for 
political support. Ward-level grievance machinery, as well 
as personal representation, enabled the e to make his 
voice heard and his power felt. 

By the time the Negro arrived, these political: machines 


83 
an economic foothold by providing the 


Negro migrant found little opportunity in the city. The 
economy, by then matured, had little use do Ne vnnd 


3 from 


n 


* 


were no longer so powerful or so well equipped to provide foes Ye 


jobs or other favors, and in many cases were unwilling to 
share their remaining influence with Negroes. š 


Cultural factors. —Coming from societies with a low stand- 


ard of living and at a when job aspirations were low, the 
sg Marg dy in Ya forced to take 


the less desirable and poorer paying jobs. Thei large and 
cohesive families contributed to total income. °T 
of the future—one that led to a life outside of the ghetto— 
provided the incentive necessary to endure the present. 
Although Negro men worked as hard as the immigrants, 
they were unable to support their families. The entrepre- 
neurial opportunities had vanished. As a result of slavery 
and long periods of unemployment, the Negro family struc- 
ture had become matriarchal; the males played a secondary 
and marginal family role—one which offered little compen- 
sation for their hard and unrewarding labor. Above all, segre- 
gation denied Negroes access to good jobs and the oppor- 
tunity to leave the ghetto. For them, the future seemed to 
lead only to a dead end. 


Today, whites tend to exaggerate how well and 
quickly they escaped from poverty. The fact is that 
immigrants who came from rural backgrounds, as 
many Negroes do, are only now, after three genera- 
tions, finally beginning to move into the middle class. 

By contrast, Negroes began concentrating in the 
city less than two generations ago, and under much 
less favorable conditions. Although some Negroes have 
escaped poverty, few have been able to * the 
urban ghetto. 
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nr WHAT CAN BE DONE? 
Chapter 10—The Community Waya ` 


ieee r investigation of the 1967 riot cities establishes 
X Es every major episode of violence was fore- 
shadowed tion of unresolved grievances 
and by widespread dissatisfaction among Negroes with 
„ n to 


Ud The Cana ommend Vat rl mim 
m3 Lis f E 
9 Develop Neighborhood 9 Task Forces as joint com- 
a munity- government efforts orts through which more effective com- 
munication can be achieved, and the delivery of city services 
PA to ghetto residents improved. 
: "et | " Establish comprehensive grievance-response mechanisms 
E order to bring all public agencies under public scrutiny. 


š L „ the institutions of local government closer to the 


. people they serve by establishing neighborhood outlets for 
local, state, iM 32 gan administrative and public service 
ee E 


Expand opportunities for ghetto residents to participate in 
Jr h formulation of public policy and the implementation of 
programs affecting them through improved political repre- 
sentation, creation of institutional channels for community 
action, expansion of legal services, and legislative hearings on 
| ghetto problems. 
E In this effort, city governments will require State and 
| Federal support. 
The Commission recommends: 
^" State and Federal financial assistance for mayors and city 
Y . councils to support the research, consultants, staff, and other 
resources needed to respond effectively to Federal program 
initiatives. | 
Ae ‘State cooperation in providing mioicipájiuos with the 
oy ictional tools needed to deal with their problems; a 
d measure of financial aid to urban areas; and the focus- 
v ing of the interests of suburban communities on the physical, 
| social, and cultural environment of the central city. 


Chapter 11.—Police. and the Community 


The abrasive relationship between the police and 
N communities has been a major and explo- 
sive source of a tension, and disorder. The 
blame must be shared by the total society. 

The: police. are faced with demands for increased 
protection and service in the ghetto. Yet the aggres- 

* An: sive patrol practices thought necessary to meet these 
aaa themselves create tension and aur The 
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manpower and highly qualified senior commanders at th e 


resulting grievances have been further aggra: ted 
the lack of effective mechanisms for handling c 
plaints against the police. Special programs for bette 
ing police-community relations have been institu 
but these alone are not enough. Police administratoi 
with the guidance of public officials, and the 
of the entire community, must take vigorous action t 
improve law enforcement and to decrease the potentia 
for disorder. | 
The Commission recommends that city go 
and police authorities: "J 
m Review police operations in the ghetto to ensure 
conduct by police officers, and eliminate abrasive p 


" Provide more adequate police protection to ghetto P 
dents to eliminate their high sense of insecurity and t a | 
lief in the existence of a dual standard of law enforcement. 


m Establish fair and effective mechanisms for the redre s 
grievances against the police and other municipal emp 


m Develop and adopt policy guidelines to assist officers | 
making critical decisions in areas where police conduct ca 
create tension. 11 J- 


ix, 


m Develop and use innovative programs to insure 
community support for law enforcement. 


m Recruit more Negroes into the regular police force, a 
review promotion policies to insure fair promotion for ! 
gro officers. 


® Establish a “Community Service Officer” 

tract ghetto youths between the ages of 17 and 21 to p 
work. These junior officers would perform duties in ghett 
neighborhoods, but would not have full police 
The Federal Government should provide support equal te 
90 percent of the costs of employing CSO’s on the basis o 
one for every 10 regular officers. 


Chapter 12.—Control of Disorder 


Preserving civil peace is the first responsibility c 
government. Unless the rule of law prevails, our § 
ciety will lack not only order but also the environme 
essential to social and economic progress. 

The maintenance of civil order cannot be left | 
the police alone. The police need guidance, as w 
support, from mayors and other public official 
the responsibility of public officiais to determine prope 
police policies, support adequate police standards f 
personnel and performance, and participate in p 
ning for the control of disorders. E 

To maintain control of incidents which c 
to disorders, the Commission recommends that | 


officials: 


m Assign seasoned, well-trained policemen and supervi 
officers to patrol ghetto areas, and to respond to disturbances, Í 


Develop plans which will quickly muster maximum police ] 


outbreak of disorders. 


m Provide special training in the prevention of 
and prepare police for riot control and for operation in units, 
with adequate command and control and field communica- 
tion for proper discipline and effectiveness. nr 


ta 
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LE mH Develop guidelines governing the use of control equipment 
and provide alternatives to the use of lethal weapons. Fed- 
eral support for research in this area is needed. 


-. Œ Establish an intelligence system to provide police and other 
public officials with reliable information that may help to 
prevent the outbreak of a disorder and to institute effective 
control measures in the event a riot erupts. | 


YA 


m Develop continuing contacts with ghetto residents to make 

use of the forces for order which exist within the community. 

m Establish machinery for neutralizing rumors, and enabling 

Negro leaders and residents to obtain the facts. Create spe- 

4 cial rumor details to collect, evaluate, and dispel rumors that 

may lead to a civil disorder. 

E The Commission believes there is a grave danger 
|. that some communities may resort to the indiscriminate 
and excessive use of force. The harmful effects of over- 

reaction are incalculable. The Commission condemns 
moves to equip police departments with mass destruc- 
tion weapons, such as automatic rifles, machine guns, 
. and tanks. Weapons which are designed to destroy, 
not to control, have no place in densely populated 
E urban communities. 


E The Commission recommends that the Federal Gov- 
| | ernment share in the financing of programs for im- 
Ë provement of police forces, both in their normal law 


enforcement activities as well as in their response to 
civil disorders. 

To assist government authorities in planning their 
response to civil disorder, this report contains a Sup- 
plement on Control of Disorder. It deals with specific 
problems encountered during riot control operations, 
and includes: 


m Assessment of the present capabilities of police, National 
Guard and Army forces to control major riots, and recom- 
| mendations for improvement. | 


| Recommended means by which the control operations of 
] those forces may be coordinated with the response of other 
E agencies, such as fire departments, and with the community 
[ at large. 

" Recommendations for review and revision of F ederal, 
P state and local laws needed to provide the framework for 
control efforts and for the callup and interrelated action of 
public safety forces. I 


5 Chapter 13.—The Administration of Justice Under 
! Emergency Conditions 
In many of the cities which experienced disorders 
| last summer, there were recurring breakdowns in the 
. . mechanisms for processing, prosecuting, and protect- 
ing arrested persons. These resulted mainly from long- 
standing structural deficiencies in criminal court sys- 
tems, and from the failure of communities to anticipate 
and plan for the emergency demands of civil disorders. 
In part, because of this, there were few successful 
. prosecutions for serious crimes committed during the 


. . riots. In those cities where mass arrests occurred, many 
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arrestees were deprived of basic legal rights. 
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m Undertake reform of the lower courts so as to improve 
the quality of justice rendered under normal conditions. 


m Plan comprehensive measures by which the criminal 
justice system may be supplemented during civil disorders 
so that its deliberative functions are protected, and the quality 
of justice is maintained. 

Such emergency plans require broad community 
participation and dedicated leadership by the bench 
and bar. They should include: 


M Laws sufficeint to deter and punish riot conduct. 


" Additional judges, bail and probation officers, and clerical 
staff 


m Arrangements for volunteer lawyers to help prosecutors 
and to represent riot defendants at every stage of proceedings. 


m Policies to insure proper and individual bail, arraignment, 
pretrial, trial, and sentencing proceedings. 


m Adequate emergency processing and detention facilities. 


Chapter 14.—Damages: Repair and Compensation 


The Commission recommends that the Federal Gov- 
ernment: 


m Amend the Federal Disaster Act—which now applies only 
to natural disasters—to permit Federal emergency food and 
medical assistance to cities during major civil disorders, and 
provide long-term economic assistance afterwards. 


" With the cooperation of the states, create incentives for 
the private insurance industry to provide more adequate 
property insurance coverage in inner-city arcas. 

The Commission endorses the report of the National 
Advisory Panel on Insurance in Riot-Affected Areas: 
“Meeting the Insurance Crisis of our Cities." 


Chapter 15.—The News Media and the Disorders 


In his charge to the Commission, the President 
asked: "What effect do the mass media have on the 
riots?” 

The Commission determined that the answer to the 
President's question did not lie solely in the perform- 
ance of the press and broadcasters in reporting the 
riots. Our analysis had to consider also the overall 
treatment by the media of the Negro ghettos, com- 
munity relations, racial attitudes, and poverty—day by 
day and month by month, year in and year out. 

A wide range of interviews with Government offi- 
cials, law enforcement authorities, media personnel and 
other citizens, including ghetto residents, as well as a 
quantitative analysis of riot coverage and a special 
conference with industry representatives, leads us to 
conclude that: 

B Despite instances of sensationalism, inaccuracy and distor- 


tion, newspapers, radio and television tried on the whole to 
give a balanced, factual account of the 1967 disorders. 


m Elements of the news media failed to portray accurately 
the scale and character of the violence that occurred last 
summer, The overall effect was, we believe, an exaggeration 
of both mood and event. | | 
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W Important segments of the media failed to report ade- 
quately on the causes and consequences of civil disorders and 
on the underlying problems of race relations. They have not 
communicated to the majority of their audience—which is 
white—a sense of the degradation, misery, and hopelessness of 
life in the ghetto. 


These failings must be corrected, and the improve- 
ment must come from within the industry. Freedom 
of the press is not the issue. Any effort to impose gov- 
ernmental restrictions would be inconsistent with fun- 
damental constitutional precepts. 

We have seen evidence that the news media are 
becoming aware of and concerned about their perform- 
ance in this field. As that concern grows, coverage will 
improve. But much more must be done, and it must be 
done soon. 


The Commission recommends that the media: 


@ Expand coverage of the Negro community and of race 
problems through permanent assignment of reporters familiar 
with urban and racial affairs, and through establishment of 
more and better links with the Negro community. 


W Integrate Negroes and Negro activities into all aspects of 
coverage and content, including newspaper articles and tele- 
vision programing. The news media must publish newspapers 
and produce programs that recognize the existence and activi- 
ties of Negroes as a group within the community and as a 
part of the larger community. 


m Recruit more Negroes into journalism and broadcasting 
and promote those who are qualified to positions of significant 
responsibility. Recruitment should begin in high schools and 


continue through college; where necessary, aid for training 
should be provided. 


W Improve coordination with police in reporting riot news 
through advance planning, and cooperate with the police in 
the designation of police information officers, establishment 
of information centers, and development of mutually accept- 
able guidelines for riot reporting and the conduct of media 
personnel. 


W Accelerate efforts to insure accurate and responsible re- 
porting of riot and racial news, through adoption by all news- 
gathering organizations of stringent internal staff guidelines. 


m Cooperate in the establishment of a privately organized 
and funded Institute of Urban Communications to train and 
educate journalists in urban affairs, recruit and train more 
Negro journalists, develop methods for improving police-press 
relations, review coverage of riots and racial issues, and sup- 
port continuing research in the urban feld. 


Chapter 16.—The Future of the Cities 


By 1985, the Negro population in central cities is 
expected to increase by 68 percent to approximately 
20.3 million. Coupled with the continued exodus of 
white families to the suburbs, this growth will produce 
majority Negro populations in many of the Nation's 
largest cities. 

The future of these cities, and of their burgeoning 
Negro populations, is grim. Most new employment 
opportunities are being created in suburbs and out- 
lying areas. This trend will continue unless important 
changes in public policy are made. 
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In prospect, therefore, is further deterioration of 
already inadequate municipal tax bases in the face of 
increasing demands for public services, and continuing 
unemployment and poverty among the urban Negro 
population: 

Three choices are open to the Nation: 

8 We can maintain present policies, continuing both the pro- 
portion of the Nation's resources now allocated to programs 


for the unemployed and the disadvantaged, and the inade- 
quate and failing effort to achieve an integrated society. 


m We can adopt a policy of "enrichment" aimed at improv- 
ing dramatically the quality of ghetto life while abandoning 
integration as a goal. 


8 We can pursue integration by combining ghetto “enrich- 
ment" with policies which will encourage Negro movement 
out of central city areas. 

The first choice, continuance of present policies, has 
ominous consequences for our society. The share of the 
Nation's resources now allocated to programs for the 
disadvantaged is insufficient to arrest the deterioration 
of life in central-city ghettos. Under such conditions, a 
rising proportion of Negroes may come to see in the 
deprivation and segregation they experience, a justifi- 
cation for violent protest, or for extending support to 
now isolated extremists who advocate civil disruption. 
Large-scale and continuing violence could result, fol- 
lowed by white retaliation, and, ultimately, the separa- 
tion of the two communities in a garrison state. 

Even if violence does not occur, the consequences 
are unacceptable. Development of a racially inte- 
grated society, extraordinarily difficult today, will be 
virtually impossible when the present black central-city 
population of 12.1 million has grown to almost 21 
million. 

To continue present policies is to make permanent 
the division of our country into two societies: one, 
largely Negro and poor, located in the central cities; 
the other, predominantly white and affluent, located 
in the suburbs and in outlying areas. 

The second choice, ghetto enrichment coupled with 
abandonment of integration, is also unacceptable. It 
is another way of choosing a permanently divided 
country. Moreover, equality cannot be achieved under 
conditions of nearly complete separation. In a coun- 
try where the economy, and particularly the resources 
of employment, are predominantly white, a policy of 
separation can only relegate Negroes to a permanently 
inferior economic status. 

We believe that the only possible choice for Amer- 
ica is the third—a policy which combines ghetto en- 
richment with programs designed to encourage inte- 
gration of substantial numbers of Negroes into the 
society outside the ghetto. 

Enrichment must be an important adjunct to inte- 
gration, for no matter how ambitious or energetic the 
program, few Negroes now living in central cities can 
be quickly integrated. In the meantime, large-scale 


- Gae 17—Recommendations for National Action - 
tes Introduction Ë ZM l Pik 
No e e or black can escape the con- 
= sequences of the continuing social and economic decay 
| of our major cities. 
Only a commitment to ARER dicto on an un- 
precedented scale can shape a future compatible with 
! the historic ideals of American society. 

Ihe great productivity of our economy, anda red. 
eral revenue system which is highly responsive to eco- - 
E nomic growth, can provide the resources. 

The major need is to generate new will—the will to 
w tax ourselves to the extent poc to meet the vital 
needs of the Nation. 


to reach those goals. We discuss and recommend pro- 
grams not to commit each of us to specific parts of 
|. such programs, but to ee "e type and dimension 
of action needed. 
The major goal is the creation of a true union—a 


tional action: 


* Opening up opportunities 16 i» ia are restricted x : 


We have set forth goals sad used strategies | 


single society and a single American identity. Toward 
that goal, we N the A sa tah Pra iced for na- 


racial segregation and discrimination, and eliminating all 


barriers to their choice of jobs, education, and housing. 


| 
I 
i " Removing the frustration of powerlessness among the dis- 
~ advantaged by providing e means for them to deal with 
Í the problems that affect their own lives and by increasing 
the vehe Kal of our public and private institutions to respond 
to these problems. 


m Increasing communication across faciei lines to destroy 
stereotypes, halt polarization, end distrust and hostility, 
and create common ground for efforts toward public order 
and social justice. 

We propose these aims to fulfil our pledge of equality 
and to meet the fundamental needs of a democratic 
and civilized society domestic peace and social justice. 


Employment 
. unemployment and underemployment are 
the most persistent and serious grievances in minority 
areas. They are inextricably linked to the problem of 
civil disorder. 

Despite growing Federal expenditures for manpower 
| t and training programs, and sustained 
* io g economic prosperity and i increasing demands 

for skilled workers, about 2 million—white and non- 
white—are Ls mor gi unemployed. About 10 million 
ES un "m of whom 6.5 million work full 


time, seasonal, low paying and dead end.“ š: 
Negro males between the ages of 15 and 25 ba: 


9 


* Take new and vigorous action to remove Mer ba | 


: dominated among the rioters. More than 20 percent of 


the rioters were unemployed, and many who were em- 
ployed held intermittent, low status, unskilled jobs 
which they regarded as 7 their resets and 


ability. , 


The n recommends that the Federal 


Government: ^ > 


a Undertake joint efforts with cities and states to consoli- 
1 existing manpower programs to avoid — and 
duplication. | £ 


m 'Take immediate action 10 create 2 million a new jobs. over 
the next 3 years—1 million in the public sector and 1 million 
in the private sector—to absorb the hard-core E 
and materially reduce the level of underemployment for 
workers, black and white. We propose 250,000 public sector 
and 300 ,000 private sector jobs in the first year. 


M Provide on-the-job training by both public and private 
employers with reimbursement to private employers for the 
extra costs of training the hard-core unemp oyed, by contract 
or by tax credits. ; 


E Provide tax and other incentives to lavestinent in "iid as 
well as urban poverty areas in order to offer to the rural pe 
an alternative to migration to urban centers. 


riers to employment and promotion, including not only racial 
discrimination but, in certain cases, arrest records or lack of 


a high school diploma. Strengthen those agencies such as the 


Equal Employment Opportunity Commission, charged with 
eliminati nating discriminatory practices, and provide full sup- 
port for Title VI of the 1964 Civil Rights Act allowing Fed- 
eral grant-in-aid funds to be withheld from activities which 
discriminate on grounds of color or race. 

The Commission commends the recent public com- 
mitment of the National Council of the Building and 
Construction Trades Unions, AFL-CIO, to encourage 
and recruit Negro membership in apprenticeship pro- 
grams. This commitment should be intensified and 
implemented. 


Education 


Education in a democratic society must equip chil- 
dren to develop their potential and to participate fully 
in American life. For the community at large, the 
schools have discharged this responsibility well. But for 
many minorities, and particularly for the children of 
the ghetto, the schools have failed to provide the edu- 
cational experience which could overcome the effects 
of discrimination and deprivation. 

This failure is one of the persistent sources of griev- 
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ance and resentment within the Negro unde), 


causing disrupti 


The hostility of Negro parents and students toward 
the school system is generating increasing conflict and 
tion within many city school districts. 
But the most dramatic evidence of the relationship 


between educational practices and civil disorders lies 
in the high incidence of riot participation by ghetto 


i youth who have not completed high school. 


The bleak record of public education for ghetto chil- 


dren is growing worse. In the critical skills—verbal and 


. reading ability—Negro students are falling further 


behind whites with each year of school completed. The 


high unem loyment | and underemployment rate for 


Negro youth is evidente, ; in part, of the growing educa- 


tional crisis. 


We pana intégration as the priority education 
strategy ; it is essential to the future of American society. 


In this last summer’s disorders we have seen the conse- 
. quences of racial isolation at all levels, and of attitudes 


toward race, on both sides, produced by three centuries 


of myth, ignorance, and bias. It is indispensable that 


opportunities for interaction between the races be ex- 


panded. 


We recognize that the growing dominance of pupils 


| from disadvantaged minorities in city school popula- 


tions will not soon be reversed. No matter how great 


the effort toward desegregation, many children of the 


ghetto will not, within their school careers, attend inte- 
grated schools. 

If existing disadvantages are not to be perpetuated, 
we must drastically improve the quality of ghetto edu- 
cation. Equality of results with all-white schools must 
be the goal. 

To implement ii xs strategies, the Commission 
recommends : 

m Sharply increased efforts to eliminate de facto segregation 
in our schools through substantial federal aid to school sys- 


tems seeking to desegregate either within the system or in 
cooperation with neighboring school systems: 


m Elimination of racial discrimination in Northern as well 
as Southern schools by vigorous application of Title VI of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964. 


€ Extension of quality early childhood education to every 
disadvantaged child in the country. 


m Efforts to improve dramatically schools serving disad- 


. vantaged children through substantial federal funding of 


year-round quality compensatory education programs, im- 


proved teaching, and expanded experimentation and research. 


" Elimination of illiteracy through greater Federal support 
for adult basic education. 


= Enlarged opportunities for parent and community par- 


ticipation in the public schools. 
= Reoriented vocational education emphasizing work-experi- 


ence training and the involvement of business and industry. 


m Expanded opportunities for higher education through in- 
creased federal assistance to disadvantaged students. 


„Revision of state aid formulas to assure more per student 


aid to districts at a high proportion of disadvantaged 
school age children: 


12.305: 3 


lions of unemployed and underemployed men 


nor the parents of minor children. 


Qk puyup Y Welfare System BESS 
Our present system of public welfare is designed to 
save money instead of people, and tragically ends 
doing neither. This system has two critical deficiencie | 
First, it excludes large numbers of persons who are 
in great need, and who, if provided a decent level o | 
port, might be able to become more producti nd. 

ey i rase No Federal funds are available for m 


women who are needy but neither aged, bande 


Second, for those included, the system p 
assistance well below the minimum necessary T 
decent level of existence, and imposes restrictions t 
encourage continued dependency on welfare am 
undermine self-respect. I 

A welter of statutory requirements and administra- 
tive practices and regulations operate to remind recip 
ents that they are considered untrustworthy, promisc d 
ous, and lazy. Residence requirements prevent assis 
ance to people in need who are newly arrived in the N 
state. Searches of recipients’ homes violate privacy. ` 
Inadequate social services compound the problems. 

The Commission recommends that the Federal Gov- 
ernment, acting with state and local governments 
where necessary, reform the existing welfare system to: 
W Establish, for recipients in existing welfare categories, ` 
uniform national standards of assistance at least as - | 
as the annual “poverty level” of income, now set by the 
Social Security Administration at $3,335 per year for an urban 
family of four. 


m Require that all states receiving Federal welfare — 
tions participate in the Aid to Families with Dependent Chil- 

dren-Unemployed Parents Program (AFDC-UP) that permits 
assistance to families with both father and mother in the home, do 
thus aiding the family while it is still intact. Er c 


$A ite 
m Bear a substantially greater portion of all welfare costs— 
at least 90 percent of total payments. 


Increase incentives for seeking employment and p^ ' 
ing, but remove restrictions recently enacted by the Con 
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m Provide more adequate social services through nei hbor- — 
hood centers and family-planning program. ` 1 


m Remove the freeze placed by the 1967 welfare pip 
ments on the percentage of children in a State that " 
covered by Federal assistance. . 
€ Eliminate residence requirements. ; E 
As a long-range goal, the Commission recommends a 
that the Federal Government seek to develop a — 
system of income supplementation based * on 
need with two broad and basic purposes: ' 5 | 
m To provide, for those who can work or who do work, | 
any necessary supplements in such a way as to develop in- in- 


centives for fuller employment. ae i, KE 
" To provide, for those who cannot work and for — 


who decide to remain with their children, a minimum m 
standard of decent living, and to aid in saving children fror Š 


the prison of poverty that has held their parents. _— 
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Preface 


I 


The summer of 1967 brought racial disorder again 
to American cities, deepening the bitter residue of fear 
and threatening the future of all Americans. 

We are charged by the President with the responsi- 
bility to examine this condition and to speak the truth 
as we see 1t. Two fundamental questions confront us: 

How can we as a people end the resort to violence 
while we build a better society? 

How can the Nation realize the promise of a 
single society—one nation indivisible—which yet re- 
mains uníulfilled? 

Violence surely cannot build that society. Disruption 
and disorder will nourish not justice but repression. 
Those few who would destroy civil order and the rule 
of law strike at the freedom of every citizen. They must 
know that the community cannot and will not tolerate 
coercion and mob action. 

We have worked together these past months with 
a sense of the greatest urgency. Although much re- 
mains that can be learned, we have determined to 
say now what we already have learned. We do this 
in the hope that the American public will understand 
the nature and gravity of the problem and that those 
who have power to act—at all levels of government 
and in all sections of the community—will listen and 
respond. 

This sense of urgency has led us to consolidate in 
this single report the interim and final reports called 
for by the President. To accomplish this, it has been 


necessary to do without the benefit of some studies 
still under way which will not be completed for months 
to come. Certain of these studies—a 15-city survey of 
Negro and white attitudes, a special survey of atti- 
tudes of community leaders, elected officials, adminis- 
trators and teachers, a report on the application of 
mediation techniques, and a further analysis of riot 
arrestees—will be issued later, with other materials, 
as supplemental reports. 

We believe that to wait until midsummer to present 
our findings and recommendations may be to forfeit 
whatever opportunity exists for this report to affect, 
this year, the dangerous climate of tension and appre- 
hension that pervades our cities. 


II 


Last summer over 150 cities reported disorders in 
Negro— and in some instances, Puerto Rican—neigh- 
borhoods. These ranged from minor disturbances to 
major outbursts involving sustained and widespread 
looting and destruction of property. The worst came 
during a 2-week period in July when large-scale dis- 
orders erupted first in Newark and then in Detroit, 
each setting off a chain reaction in neighboring 
communities. 

It was in this troubled and turbulent setting that 
the President of the United States established this 
Commission. He called upon it “to guide the country 
through a thicket of tension, conflicting evidence and 
extreme opinions." 

In his charge, the President framed the Commis- 
sion’s mandate in these words: 
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"We need to know the answers to three basic 
questions about these riots: 

— What happened? 

—Why did it happen? 

— What can be done to prevent it from hap- 

pening again and again?" 

The three parts of this report offer answers to these 
questions. 

Part I tells *What happened?" Chapter 1 is a pro- 
file of the 1967 disorders told through a narrative of 
the summer's events in 10 of the 23 cities surveyed by 
the Commission. Chapter 2 calls on data from all 23 
cities to construct an analytical profile. Chapter 3 is 
the report of the Commission on the issue of con- 
spiracy. 

Part II responds to the question, *Why did it hap- 
pen?" Early in our investigation it became clear that 
the disorders were not the result of contemporary con- 
ditions alone; Chapter 5 identifies some of the historical 
factors that are an essential part of the background 
of last summer's outbreaks. Chapters 6 through 9 deal 
with present conditions, examining the impact of 
ghetto formation, unemployment, and family struc- 
tures, and conditions of life in the ghettos, and the 
differences between the Negro experience and that of 
other urban immigrant groups. 

Part III contains our answer to the question, “What 
can be done?" Our recommendations begin with or- 
ganizing the community to respond more effectively 
to ghetto needs and then proceed with police-commu- 
nity relations, control of disorders, the administration 
of justice under emergency conditions, compensation 
for property damage, the role of the news media, and 
national action in the critical areas of employment, 
education, welfare and housing. 

In formulating this report, we have attempted to 
draw on all relevant sources. During closed hearings 
held from August through December, we heard over 
130 witnesses, including Federal, state and local offi- 
cials, experts from the military establishment and law 
enforcement agencies, universities and foundations, 
Negro leaders, and representatives of the business com- 
munity. We personally visited eight cities in which 
major disturbances had occurred. We met together for 
24 days to review and revise the several drafts of our 
report. Through our staff, we also undertook field sur- 
veys in 23 cities in which disorders occurred during 
the summer of 1967, and took sworn testimony in nine 
of the cities investigated and from Negro leaders and 
militants across the country. Expert consultants and 
advisers supplemented the work of our staff in all the 
areas covered in our report. 


III 


Much of our report is directed to the condition of 
those Americans who are also Negroes and to the social 
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and economic environment in which they live- many 
in the black ghettos of our cities. But this Nation is 
confronted with the issue of justice for all its people 
white as well as black, rural as well as urban. In par- 
ticular, we are concerned for those who have con- 
tinued to keep faith with society in the preservation of 
public order the people of Spanish surname, the 
American Indian and other minority groups to whom 
this country owes so much. 

We wish it to be clear that in focusing on the Negro, 
we do not mean to imply any priority of need. It will 
not do to fight misery in the black ghetto and leave 
untouched the reality of injustice and deprivation else- 
where in our society. The first priority is order and 
justice for all Americans. 

In speaking of the Negro, we do not speak of 
"them." We speak of us for the freedoms and oppor- 
tunities of all Americans are diminished and imperiled 
when they are denied to some Americans. The tragic 
waste of human spirit and resources, the unrecover- 
able loss to the Nation which this denial has already 
caused and continues to produce — no longer can be 
ignored or afforded. 

Two premises underlie the work of the Commission: 
m That this Nation cannot abide violence and disorder if 


it is to ensure the safety of its people and their progress in 
a free society. 


m That this Nation will deserve neither safety nor progress 
unless it can demonstrate the wisdom and the will to under- 
take decisive action against the root causes of racial disorder. 

This report is addressed to the institutions of gov- 
ernment and to the conscience of the Nation, but even 
more urgently, to the mind and heart of each citizen. 
The responsibility for decisive action, never more 
clearly demanded in the history of our country, rests 
on all of us. 

We do not know whether the tide of racial disorder 
has begun to recede. We recognize as we must that 
the conditions underlying the disorders will not be 
obliterated before the end of this year or the end of 
the next and that so long as these conditions exist a 
potential for disorder remains. But we believe that the 
likelihood of disorder can be markedly lessened by an 
American commitment to confront those conditions 
and eliminate them—a commitment so clear that 
Negro citizens will know its truth and accept its goal. 
The most important step toward domestic peace is an 
act of will; this country can do for its people what it 
chooses to do. 

The pages that follow set forth our conclusions 
and the facts upon which they are based. Our plea 
for civil order and our recommendations for social and 
economic change are a call to national action. We 
are aware of the breadth and scope of those recom- 
mendations, but they neither probe deeper nor demand 
more than the problems which call them forth. 
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Part I: What Happened? 


Chapter 1 


Profiles of 
Disorder 


INTRODUCTION 


The President directed the Commission to produce 
“a profile of the riots—of the rioters, of their environ- 
ment, of their victims, of their causes and effects.” 

In response to this mandate the Commission con- 
structed profiles of the riots in 10 of the 23 cities under 
investigation. Brief summaries of what were often con- 
flicting views and perceptions of confusing episodes, 
they are, we believe, a fair and accurate picture of 
what happened. 

From the profiles, we have sought to build a com- 
posite view of the riots as well as of the environment 
out of which they erupted. 

* * * * E 


The summer of 1967 was not the beginning of the 
current wave of disorders. Omens of violence had 
appeared much earlier. 


1963-64 


In 1963, serious disorders, involving both whites and 
Negroes, broke out in Birmingham, Savannah, Cam- 
bridge, Md., Chicago, and Philadelphia. Sometimes 
the mobs battled each other; more often they fought 
the police. 

The most violent encounters took place in Birming- 
ham. Police used dogs, firehoses, and cattle prods 
against marchers, many of whom were children. White 
racists shot at Negroes and bombed Negro residences. 
Negroes retaliated by burning white-owned businesses 
in Negro areas. On a quiet Sunday morning, a bomb 
exploded beneath a Negro church. Four young girls 
in a Sunday school class were killed. 


In the spring of 1964, the arrest and conviction of 
civil rights demonstrators provoked violence in Jack- 
sonville. A shot fired from a passing car killed a Negro 
woman. When a bomb threat forced evacuation of an 
all-Negro high school, the students stoned policemen 
and firemen and burned the cars of newsmen. For the 
first time, Negroes used Molotov cocktails in setting 
fires. 

Two weeks later, at a demonstration protesting 
school segregation in Cleveland, a bulldozer accident- 
ally killed a young white minister. When police moved 
in to disperse a crowd composed primarily of Negroes, 
violence erupted. 

In late June, white segregationists broke through 
police lines and attacked civil rights demonstrators in 
St. Augustine, Florida. In Philadelphia, Mississippi, law 
enforcement officers were implicated in the lynch mur- 
ders of three civil rights workers. On July 10, Ku Klux 
Klansmen shot and killed a Negro U.S. Army lieuten- 
ant colonel, Lemuel Penn, as he was driving through 
Georgia. 

On July 16, in New York City, several young Ne- 
groes walking to summer school classes became in- 
volved in a dispute with a white building superinten- 
dent. When an off-duty police lieutenant intervened, 
a 15-year-old boy attacked him with a knife. The 
officer shot and killed the boy. 

A crowd of teenagers gathered and smashed store 
windows. Police arrived in force and dispersed the 


group. 
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On the following day, the Progressive Labor Move- 
ment, a Marxist-Leninist organization, printed and 
passed out inflammatory leaflets charging the police 
with brutality. 

On the second day after the shooting, a rally called 
by the Congress of Racial Equality to protest the Mis- 
sissippi lynch murders developed into a march on a 
precinct police station. The crowd clashed with the 
police; one person was killed, and 12 police officers 
and 19 citizens were injured. 

For several days thereafter, the pattern was re- 
peated: despite exhortations of Negro community 
leaders against violence, protest rallies became uncon- 
trollable. Police battled mobs in Harlem and in the 
Bedford-Stuyvesant section of Brooklyn. Firemen 
fought fires started with Molotov cocktails. When 
bricks and bottles were thrown, police responded with 
gunfire. Widespread looting followed and many per- 
sons were injured. 

A week later, a riot broke out in Rochester when 
police tried to arrest an intoxicated Negro youth at a 
street dance. After 2 days of violence, the National 
Guard restored order. 

During the first 2 weeks of August, disorders took 
place in three New Jersey communities: Jersey City, 
Elizabeth, and Paterson. 

On August 15, when a white liquor store owner in 
the Chicago suburb of Dixmoor had a Negro woman 
arrested for stealing a bottle of whiskey, he was ac- 
cused of having manhandled her. A crowd gathered 
in front of the store, broke the store window, and 
threw rocks at passing cars. The police restored order. 
The next day, when the disturbance was renewed, a 
Molotov cocktail set the liquor store afire. Several 
persons were injured. 

The final violence of the summer occurred in Phila- 
delphia. A Negro couple’s car stalled at an intersection 
in an area known as “The Jungle"—where, with al- 
most 2,000 persons living in each block, there is the 
greatest incidence of crime, disease, unemployment, 
and poverty in the city. When two police officers, one 
white and one black, attempted to move the car, the 
wife of the owner became abusive, and the officers ar- 
rested her. Police officers and Negro spectators 
gathered at the scene. Two nights of rioting, resulting 
in extensive damage, followed. 


1965 


In the spring of 1965, the Nation’s attention shifted 
back to the South. When civil rights workers staged 
a nonviolent demonstration in Selma, Alabama, police 
and state troopers forcibly interrupted their march. 
Within the next few weeks racists murdered a white 
clergyman and a white housewife active in civil rights. 

In the small Louisiana town of Bogalusa, when 
Negro demonstrators attacked by whites received in- 
adequate police protection, the Negroes formed a self- 
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defense group called the “Deacons for Defense and 
Justice.” 

As late as the second week of August, there had been 
few disturbances outside the South. But, on the eve- 
ning of August 11, as Los Angeles sweltered in a heat 
wave, a highway patrolman halted a young Negro 
driver for speeding. The young man appeared intoxi- 
cated, and the patrolman arrested him. As a crowd 
gathered, law enforcement officers were called to the 
scene. A highway patrolman mistakenly struck a by- 
stander with his billy club. A young Negro woman, who 
was accused of spitting on the police, was dragged into 
the middle of the street. 

When the police departed, members of the crowd 
began hurling rocks at passing cars, beating white 
motorists, and overturning cars and setting them on 
fire. The police reacted hesitantly. Actions they did 
take further inflamed the people on the streets. 

The following day, the area was calm. Community 
leaders attempting to mediate between Negro residents 
and the police received little cooperation from mu- 
nicipal authorities. That evening the previous night's 
pattern of violence was repeated. 

Not until almost 30 hours after the initial flareup 
did window smashing, looting, and arson begin. Yet 
the police utilized only a small part of their forces. 

Few police were on hand the next morning when 
huge crowds gathered in the business district of Watts, 
2 miles from the location of the original disturbance, 
and began looting. In the absence of police response, 
the looting became bolder and spread into other areas. 
Hundreds of women and children from five housing 
projects clustered in or near Watts took part. Around 
noon, extensive firebombing began. Few white persons 
were attacked; the principal intent of the rioters now 
seemed to be to destroy property owned by whites in 
order to drive white “exploiters” out of the ghetto. 

The chief of police asked for National Guard help, 
but the arrival of the military units was delayed for 
several hours. When the Guardsmen arrived, they, 
together with police, made heavy use of firearms. 
Reports of “sniper fire” increased. Several persons were 
killed by mistake. Many more were injured. 

Thirty-six hours after the first Guard units arrived, 
the main force of the riot had been blunted. Almost 
4,000 persons were arrested. Thirty-four were killed 
and hundreds injured. Approximately $35 million in 
damage had been inflicted. 

The Los Angeles riot, the worst in the United States 
since the Detroit riot of 1943, shocked all who had been 
confident that race relations were improving in the 
North, and evoked a new mood in Negro ghettos 
across the country. 


1966 


The events of 1966 made it appear that domestic 
turmoil had become part of the American scene. 


In March, a fight between several Negroes and 
Mexican-Americans resulted in a new flareup in Watts. 
In May, after a police officer accidentally shot and 
killed a Negro, demonstrations by Negro militants again 
increased tension in Los Angeles. 

Evidence was accumulating that a major proportion 
of riot participants were youths. Increasing race pride, 
skepticism about their job prospects, and dissatis- 
faction with the inadequacy of their education, caused 
unrest among students in Negro colleges and high 
schools throughout the country. Students and youths 
were the principal participants in at least six of the 
13 spring and early summer disorders of 1966. 

July 12, 1966, was a hot day in Chicago. Negro 
youngsters were playing in water gushing from an 
illegally opened fire hydrant. Two police officers, 
arriving on the scene, closed the hydrant. A Negro 
youth turned it on again, and the police officers ar- 
rested him. A crowd gathered. Police reinforcements 
arrived. As the crowd became unruly, seven Negro 
youth were arrested. 

Rumors spread that the arrested youths had been 
beaten and that police were turning off fire hydrants 
in Negro neighborhoods but leaving them on in white 
areas. Sporadic window breaking, rock throwing, and 
firebombing lasted for several hours. Most of the 
participants were teenagers. 

In Chicago, as in other cities, the long-standing 
grievances of the Negro community needed only minor 
incidents to trigger violence. 

In 1961 when Negroes, after being evacuated from 
a burning tenement, had been sheltered in a church in 
an all-white area, a crowd of residents had gathered 
and threatened to attack the church unless the Negroes 
were removed. 

Segregated schools and housing had led to repeated 
picketing and marches by civil rights organizations. 
When marchers had gone into white neighborhoods, 
they had been met on several occasions by KKK signs 
and crowds throwing eggs and tomatoes. In 1965, when 
a Chicago firetruck had killed a Negro woman in an 
accident, Negroes had congregated to protest against 
the fire station's all-white complement. Rock throwing 
and looting had broken out. More than 170 persons 
were arrested in 2 days. 

On the evening of July 13, 1966, the day after the 
fire hydrant incident, rock throwing, looting and fire- 
bombing began again. For several days thereafter, the 
pattern of violence was repeated. Police responding to 
calls were subjected to random gunfire. Rumors spread. 
The press talked in highly exaggerated terms of guer- 
rilla warfare" and “sniper fire." 

Before the police and 4,200 National Guardsmen 
managed to restore order, scores of civilians and police 
had been injured. There were 533 arrests, including 
155 juveniles. Three Negroes were killed by stray bul- 
lets, among them a 13-year-old boy and a 14-year-old 


pregnant girl. 

Less than a week later, Ohio National Guardsmen 
were mobilized to deal with an outbreak of rioting that 
continued for 4 nights in the Hough section of Cleve- 
land. It is probable that Negro extremists, although 
they neither instigated nor organized the disorder, ex- 
ploited and enlarged it. Amidst widespread reports of 
“sniper fire," four Negroes, including one young 
woman, were killed; many others, several children 
among them, were injured. Law enforcement officers 
were responsible for two of the deaths, a white man 
firing from a car for a third, and a group of young 
white vigilantes for the fourth. 

Some news media keeping tally sheets" of the dis- 
turbances began to apply the term “riot” to acts of 
vandalism and relatively minor disorders. 

At the end of July, the National States Rights Party, 
a white extremist organization that advocates deport- 
ing Negroes and other minorities, preached racial 
hatred at a series of rallies in Baltimore. Bands of white 
youths were incited into chasing and beating Negroes. 
A court order halted the rallies. 

Forty-three disorders and riots were reported during 
1966. Although there were considerable variations in 
circumstances, intensity, and length, they were usually 
ignited by a minor incident fueled by antagonism be- 
tween the Negro population and the police. 


Spring, 1967 


In the spring of 1967, disorders broke out at three 
Southern Negro universities at which SNCC (Student 
Nonviolent Coordinating Committee) , a militant anti- 
white organization, had been attempting to organize 
the students. 

On Friday, April 7, learning that Stokely Car- 
michael was speaking at two primarily Negro uni- 
versities, Fisk and Tennessee A&I, in Nashville, and 
receiving information that some persons were prepar- 
ing to riot, the police adopted an emergency riot 
plan. On the following day, Carmichael and others, 
including South Carolina Senator Strom Thurmond, 
spoke at a symposium at Vanderbilt University. 

That evening, the Negro operator of a restaurant 
located near Fisk University summoned police to ar- 
rest an allegedly intoxicated Negro soldier. 

Within a few minutes, students, many of them 
members of SNCC, began to picket the restaurant. 
A squad of riot police arrived and soon became the 
focus of attention. Spectators gathered. When a city 
bus was halted and attacked by members of the crowd, 
a Negro police lieutenant fired five shots into the air. 

Rocks and bottles were thrown and additional 
police were called into the area. Officers fired a num- 
ber of shots over the heads of the crowd. The students 
and spectators gradually dispersed. 

On the following evening, after negotiations between 
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students and police broke down, crowds again began 
forming. Police fired over their heads, and shots were 
fired back at the police. On the fringes of the campus, 
several white youths aimed shots at a police patrol 
wagon. 

A few days later, when police raided the home of 
several young Negro militants, they confiscated a half- 
dozen bottles prepared as Molotov cocktails. 

About a month later, students at Jackson State Col- 
lege, in Jackson, Mississippi, were standing around 
after a political rally when two Negro police officers 
pursued a speeding car, driven by a Negro student, 
onto the campus. When the officers tried to arrest the 
driver, the students interfered. The police called for 
reinforcements. A crowd of several hundred persons 
quickly gathered, and a few rocks were thrown. 

On the following evening, an even larger crowd as- 
sembled. When police attempted to disperse it by gun- 
fire, three persons were hit. One of them, a young 
Negro, died the next day. The National Guard re- 
stored order. 

Six days later, on May 16, two separate Negro 
protests were taking place in Houston. One group 
was picketing a garbage dump in a Negro residential 
neighborhood, where a Negro child had drowned. 
Another was demonstrating at a junior high school 
on the grounds that Negro students were disciplined 
more harshly than white. 

That evening college students who had participated 
in the protests returned to the campus of Texas 
Southern University. About 50 of them were grouped 


I. TAMPA 


On Sunday, June 11, 1967, Tampa, Fla., sweltered 
in the 94-degree heat. A humid wind ruffled the bay, 
where thousands of persons watched the hydroplane 
races. Since early morning the police department's 
Selective Enforcement Unit, designed as a riot control 
squad, had been employed to keep order at the races. 

At 5:30 p.m., a block from the waterfront, a photo 
supply warehouse was broken into. Forty-five minutes 
later, two police officers spotted three Negro youths 
as they walked near the State Building. When the 
youths caught sight of the officers, they ducked into 
an alley. The officers gave chase. As they ran, the 
suspects left a trail of photographic equipment scat- 
tered from yellow paper bags they were carrying. 

The officers transmitted a general broadcast over 
the police radio. As other officers arrived on the 
scene, a chase began through and around the streets, 
houses, and alleys of the neighborhood. When Negro 
residents of the area adjacent to the Central Park 
Village housing project became aware of the chase, 
they began to participate. Some attempted to help the 
officers in locating the suspects. 
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around a 21-year-old student, D.W., a Vietnam vet- 
eran, who was seeking to stimulate further protest 
action. À dispute broke out, and D.W. reportedly 
slapped another student. When the student threatened 
D.W., he left, armed himself with a pistol, and re- 
turned 

In response to the report of a disturbance, two 
unmarked police cars with four officers arrived. Two 
of the officers questioned D.W., discovered he was 
armed with a pistol, and arrested him. 

A short time later, when one of the police cars 
returned to the campus, it was met by rocks and 
bottles thrown by students. As police called for rein- 
forcements, sporadic gunshots reportedly came from 
the men's dormitory. The police returned the fire. 

For several hours, gunfire punctuated unsuccessful 
attempts by community leaders to negotiate a truce be- 
tween the students and the police. 

When several tar barrels were set afire in the street 
and shooting broke out again, police decided to enter 
the dormitory. A patrolman, struck by a ricocheting 
bullet, was killed. After clearing all 480 occupants 
from the building, police searched it and found one 
shotgun and two .22 caliber pistols. The origin of the 
shot that killed the officer was not determined. 

As the summer of 1967 approached, Americans, 
conditioned by 3 years of reports of riots, expected 
violence. But they had no answers to hard questions: 
What was causing the turmoil? Was it organized and, 
if so, by whom? Was there a pattern to the disorders? 


R. C. Oates, one of 17 Negroes on the 511-man 
Tampa police force, spotted 19-year-old Martin 
Chambers, bare to the waist, wriggling away beneath 
one of the houses. Oates called for Chambers to sur- 


. render. Ignoring him, Chambers emerged running 


from beneath the house. A white officer, J. L. Calvert, 
took up the pursuit. 

Pursuing Calvert, in turn, were three young Negroes, 
all spectators. Behind one of the houses a high cyclone 
fence created a 2-foot wide alley 25 feet in length. 

As Chambers darted along the fence, Officer Calvert 
rounded the corner of the house. Calvert yelled to him 
to halt. Chambers ignored him. Calvert pointed his 
.38 revolver and fired. The slug entered the back of 
Chambers and passed completely through his body. 
Raising his hands over his head, he clutched at the 
cyclone fence. 

When the three youths running behind Officer Cal- 
vert came upon the scene, they assumed Chambers had 
been shot standing in the position in which they saw 
him. Rumor quickly spread through the neighborhood 
that a white police officer had shot a Negro youth 
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who had had his hands over his head and was trying 
to surrender. 

The ambulance that had been summoned became 
lost on the way. The gathering crowd viewing the 
ien critically injured youth grew increasingly bel- 


Finally Officer Oates loaded Chambers into his car 
and drove him to the hospital. The youth died shortly 
thereafter. 

As officers were leaving the scene, a thunderstorm 
broke. Beneath the pelting rain, the spectators scat- 
tered. When an officer went back to check the area he 
found no one on the streets. 

A few minutes after 7 p.m., the Selective Enforce- 
ment Unit, tired and sun-parched, reported in from 
the races. A half hour later, a report was received that 
500 persons were gathering. À police car was sent into 
the area to check the report. The officers could find 
no one. The men of the Selective Enforcement Unit 
were told to go home. 

The men in the scout car had not, however, pene- 
trated into the Central Park Village housing complex 
where, as the rain ended, hundreds of persons poured 
from the apartments. At least half were teenagers and 
young adults. As they began to mill about and discuss 
the shooting, old grievances, both real and imagined, 
were resurrected: discriminatory practices of local 
stores, advantages taken by white men of Negro girls, 
the kicking in the face of a Negro by a white man as 
the Negro lay handcuffed on the ground, blackballing 
of two Negro high schools by the athletic conference. 

Although officials prided themselves on supposedly 
good race relations and relative acceptance by whites 
of integration of schools and facilities, Negroes, com- 
posing almost 20 percent of the population,! had had 
no one of their own race to represent them in positions 
of policy or power, nor to appeal to for redress of 
grievances. 

There was no Negro on the city council; none on 
the school board; none in the fire department; none 
of high rank on the police force. Six of every 10 houses 
inhabited by Negroes were unsound. Many were shacks 
with broken window panes, gas leaks, and rat holes 
in the walls. Rents averaged $50 to $60 a month. Such 
recreational facilities as did exist lacked equipment and 
supervisors. Young toughs intimidated the children 
who tried to use them. 

The majority of Negro children never reached the 
eighth grade. In the high schools, only 3 to 4 percent 
of Negro seniors attained the minimum passing score 
on the State's college entrance examination, one-tenth 


* Throughout the report, in the presentation of statistics 
Negro is used interchangeably with nonwhite. Wherever avail- 
able, current data are used. Where no updating has been 
possible, figures are those of the 1960 census. Sources are the 
U.S. Bureau of the Census and other Government agencies, 
and, in a few instances, special studies. 


the percentage of white students. 

A difference of at least three-and-a-half years in 
educational attainment separated the average Negro 
and white. Fifty-five percent of the Negro men in 
Tampa were working in unskilled jobs. More than 
half of the families had incomes of less than $3,000 a 
year. The result was that 40 percent of the Negro chil- 
dren lived in broken homes, and the city's crime rate 
ranked in the top 25 percent in the Nation. 

About a month before, police-community relations 
had been severely strained by the actions of a pair of 
white officers who were subsequently transferred to 
another beat. 

When Officer Oates returned to the area, he at- 
tempted to convince the crowd to disperse by an- 
nouncing that a complete investigation would be made 
into the shooting. He seemed to be making headway 
when a young woman came running down the street 
screaming that the police had killed her brother. Her 
hysteria galvanized the crowd. Rock throwing began. 
Police cars driving into the area were stoned. The 
police, relying on a previous experience when, after 
withdrawal of their units, the crowd had dispersed, 
decided to send no more patrol cars into the vicinity. 

This time the maneuver did not work. From nearby 
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bars and tawdry night spots patrons joined the throng. 
A window was smashed. Haphazard looting began. As 
fluid bands of rioters moved down the Central Avenue 
business district, stores whose proprietors were partic- 
ularly disliked were singled out. A grocery store, a 
liquor store, a restaurant were hit. The first fire was set. 

Because of the dismissal of the Selective Enforcement 
Unit and the lack of accurate intelligence information, 
the police department was slow to react. Although 
Sheriff Malcolm Beard of Hillsborough County was in 
contact with the Department throughout the evening, 
it was not until after 11 p.m. that a request for deputies 
was made to him. 

At 11:30 p.m., a recall order, issued earlier by the 
police department, began to bring officers back into the 
area. By this time, the streets in the vicinity of the 
housing project were lighted by the flames of burning 
buildings. 

Falling power lines whipped sparks about the skir- 
mish line of officers as they moved down the street. 
The popping noise of what sounded to the officers like 
gunshots came from the direction of the housing 
project. 

The officers did not return the fire. Police announced 
from a sound car that anyone caught armed would be 
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shot. The firing ceased. Then, and throughout the suc- 
ceeding 2 days, law enforcement officers refrained from 
the use of firearms. No officer or civilian suffered a 
gunshot wound during the riot. 

Driving along the expressway, a young white couple, 
Mr. and Mrs. C. D., were startled by the fires. Decid- 
ing to investigate, they took the off-ramp into the midst 
of the riot. The car was swarmed over. Its windows 
were shattered. C. D. was dragged into the street. 

As he emerged from a bar in which he had spent the 
evening, 19-year old J. C., a Negro fruit-picker from 
Arkansas, was as surprised by the riot as Mr. and Mrs. 
C. D. Rushing toward the station wagon in which the 
young woman was trapped, he interposed himself be- 
tween her and the mob. Although rocks and beer cans 
smashed the windows, she was able to drive off. J. C. 
pushed through to where the white man lay. With the 
hoots and jeers of rioting youths ringing in his ears, 
J. C. helped him, also, to escape. 

By 1 a.m., police officers and sheriff’s deputies had 
surrounded an area several blocks square. Firemen be- 
gan to extinguish the flames which, by this time, had 
spread to several other establishments from the three 
stores in which they had, originally, been set. No 
resistance was met. Control was soon reestablished. 


Governor Claude Kirk flew to Tampa. Since the 
chief of police was absent, and since the Governor 
regarded the sheriff as his “direct arm,” Sheriff Beard 
was placed in charge of the combined forces of the 
police and sheriff’s departments. 

For the next 12 hours, the situation remained quiet 
but tense. By the afternoon oí Monday, June 12, the 
sheriff’s and police forces both had been fully com- 
mitted. The men were tired. There were none in 
reserve. 

As a precaution, the sheriff requested that a Na- 
tional Guard contingent be made available. 

Late in the afternoon, Governor Kirk met with the 
residents at a school in the Central Park Village area. 
It was a tense meeting. Most speakers, whether white 
or Negro, were booed and hissed. The meeting broke 
up without concrete results. Nevertheless, the Governor 
believed it had enabled the residents to let off steam. 

That evening, as National Guard troops began to 
supplant local forces in maintaining a perimeter and 
establishing roving patrols, antipoverty workers went 
from door to door, urging citizens to stay off the streets. 

A reported attempt by Black Muslims to incite fur- 
ther violence failed. Although there were scattered 
reports of trouble from several areas of the city, and 
a few fires were set—largely in vacant buildings— 
there were no major incidents. Several youths with a 
cache of Molotov cocktails were arrested. They were 
white. 

All the next day, false reports poured into police 
headquarters. Everyday scenes took on menacing tones. 
Twenty Negro men, bared to the waist and carrying 
clubs, were reported to be gathering. They turned out 
to be construction workers. 

Mayor Nuccio met with residents. At their sugges- 
tion that the man most likely to carry weight with 
the youngsters was Coach Jim Williams, he placed a 
call to Tallahassee, where Williams was attending a 
coaching clinic. 

An impressive-looking man with graying hair, Wil- 
liams arrived in Tampa almost 48 hours after the 
shooting of Martin Chambers. Together with another 
coach, he went to an eatery called The Greek Stand, 
behind which he found a number of youngsters fash- 
ioning an arsenal of bottles, bricks, and Molotov cock- 
tails. As in the crowds that were once more beginning 


II. CINCINNATI 


On Monday, June 12, before order had been re- 
stored in Tampa, trouble erupted 940 miles away in 
Cincinnati. 

Beginning in October 1965, assaults on middle-aged 
white women, several of whom were murdered, had 
generated an atmosphere of fear. When the “Cincin- 
nati Strangler" was tentatively identified as a Negro, 


to gather, the principal complaint was the presence 
of the National Guard, which, the residents asserted, 
gave them a feeling of being hemmed in. Williams de- 
cided to attempt to negotiate the removal of the Na- 
tional Guard if the people would agree to keep the 
peace and to disperse. 

When Sheriff Beard arrived at a meeting called for 

the College Hill Elementary School, Robert Gilder of 
the NAACP was speaking to leaders of the Negro 
youth. Some were college students who had been un- 
able to get summer jobs. One was a Vietnam veteran 
who had been turned down for a position as a swim- 
ming pool lifeguard. The youths believed that dis- 
crimination had played a part in their failure to find 
jobs. 
i The suggestion was made to Sheriff Beard that the 
National Guard be pulled out of the Negro areas and 
that these young men, as well as others, be given the 
opportunity to keep order. The idea, which was en- 
couraged by James Hammond, Director of the Com- 
mission of Community Relations, made sense to the 
sheriff. He decided to take a chance on the Youth 
Patrol. 

In another part of the city, West Tampa, two Negro 
community leaders, Dr. James O. Brookins and at- 
torney Delano S. Stewart, were advised by acquaint- 
ances that, unless the intensive patrolling of Negro 
neighborhoods ceased, people planned to set fires in 
industrial districts that evening. Like Coach Williams, 
Dr. Brookins and Stewart contacted neighborhood 
youths and invited Sheriff Beard to a meeting. The 
concept of the Youth Patrol was expanded. Partici- 
pants were identified first by phosphorescent arm bands 
and later by white hats. 

During the next 24 hours, 126 youths, some of whom 
had participated in the riot, were recruited into the 
patrol. Many were high school dropouts. 

On Wednesday, the inquiry into the death of Martin 
Chambers was concluded. With the verdict that Officer 
Calvert had fired the shot justifiably and in the line 
of duty, apprehension rose that trouble would erupt 
again. The leaders of the Youth Patrol were called in. 
The Sheriff explained the law to them and pointed out 
that the verdict was in conformance with the law. De- 
spite the fact that the verdict was not to their liking, 
the White Hats continued to keep order. 


a new element of tension was injected into relations 
between the races. 

In December 1966, a Negro jazz musician named 
Posteal Laskey was arrested and charged with one of 
the murders. In May of 1967, he was convicted and 
sentenced to death. Two of the principal witnesses 
against Laskey were Negroes. Nevertheless, many Ne- 
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groes felt that because of the charged atmosphere, he 
had not received a fair trial. 

They were further aroused when, at about the same 
time, a white man, convicted of manslaughter in the 
death of his girlfriend, received a suspended sentence. 
Although the cases were dissimilar, there was talk in 
the Negro community that the difference in the sen- 
tences demonstrated a double standard of justice for 
white and for black. 

A drive began in the Negro community to raise 
funds for an appeal. Laskey’s cousin, Peter Frakes, 
began walking the streets on behalf of this appeal 
carrying a sandwich board declaring: “Cincinnati 
Guilty—Laskey Innocent.” After warning him several 
times, police arrested Frakes on a charge of blocking 
pedestrian traffic. 

Many Negroes viewed his arrest as evidence of police 
harassment, similar to the apparently selective en- 
forcement of the city’s antiloitering ordinance. Be- 
tween January 1966, and June 1967, 170 of some 240 
persons arrested under the ordinance were Negro. 

Frakes was arrested at 12:35 a.m. on Sunday, 
June 11. That evening, concurrent with the com- 
mencement of a Negro Baptist convention, it was 
announced in one of the churches that a meeting to 
protest the Frakes arrest and the antiloitering ordi- 
nance would be held the following night on the 
grounds of a junior high school in the Avondale 
District. 

Part of the significance of such a protest meeting 
lay in the context of past events. Without the city’s 
realizing what was occurring, over the years protest 
through political and nonviolent channels had become 
increasingly difficult for Negroes. To young, militant 
Negroes, especially, such protest appeared to have be- 
come almost futile. 

Although the city’s Negro population had been ris- 
ing swiftly—in 1967, 135,000 out of the city's 500,000 
residents were Negroes—there was only one Negro on 
the city council. In the 1950's with a far smaller 
Negro population, there had been two. Negroes attrib- 
uted this to dilution of the Negro vote through aboli- 
tion of the proportional representation system of elect- 
ing the nine councilmen. 

Although, by 1967, 40 percent of the schoolchildren 
were Negro, there was only one Negro on the board 
of education. Of more than 80 members of various city 
commissions, only three or four were Negro. 

Under the leadership of the NAACP, picketing, to 
protest lack of Negro membership in building trades 
unions, took place at the construction site of a new 
city convention hall. It produced no results. When the 
Reverend Fred Shuttlesworth, who had been one of 
the leaders of the Birmingham demonstrations of 1963, 
staged a protest against alleged discriminatory prac- 
tices at the county hospital, he and his followers were 
arrested and convicted of trespassing. 
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Traditional Negro leaders drawn from the middle 
class lost influence as promises made by the city pro- 
duced petty results. In the spring of 1967, a group of 
14 white and 14 Negro business and community lead- 
ers, called the Committee of 28, talked about 2,000 job 
openings for young Negroes. Only 65 materialized. 
Almost one out of every eight Cincinnati Negroes was 
unemployed. Two of every five Negro families were 
living on or below the border of poverty. 

A study of the West End section of the city indicated 
that one out of every four Negro men living there was 
out of work. In one public housing area, two-thirds of 
the fathers were missing. Of private housing occupied 
by Negroes, one-fourth was overcrowded, and half was 
deteriorated or dilapidated. 

In the 90-degree temperature of Monday, June 12, 
as throughout the summer, Negro youngsters roamed 
the streets. The two swimming pools available to them 
could accommodate only a handful. In the Avondale 
section—once a prosperous white middle class com- 
munity, but now the home of more than half the city’s 
Negro population—Negro youths watched white work- 
ers going to work at white-owned stores and businesses. 
One youth began to count the number of delivery 
trucks being driven by Negroes. During the course of 
the afternoon, of the 52 trucks he counted, only one 
had a Negro driver. His sampling was remarkably 
accurate. According to a study conducted by the Equal 
Employment Opportunities Commission, less than 2 
percent of truckdrivers in the Cincinnati area are 
Negro. 

Late in the afternoon, the youths began to interfere 
with deliveries being made by white drivers. Dr. Bruce 
Green, president of the local NAACP chapter, was noti- 
fied. Dr. Green asked his colleague, Dr. Robert Reid, 
the director of the Opportunities Industrialization Cen- 
ter, to go and try to calm the youngsters. Dr. Reid found 
several whom he knew, and convinced them to go with 
him to the Avondale Special Services Office to talk 
things over. 

They were drawing up plans for a meeting with 
merchants of the Avondale area when word came of 
an altercation at a nearby drugstore. Several of the 
youths left the meeting and rushed over to the store. 
Dr. Reid followed them. The owner of the store was 
complaining to the police that earlier the youths had 
been interfering with his business; he declared that 
he wasn’t going to stand for it. 

Dr. Reid was attempting to mediate when a police 
sergeant arrived and asked the officers what was going 
on. One allegedly replied that they had been called in 
because “young nigger punks were disrupting deliveries 
to the stores.” 

A dispute arose between Dr. Reid and the sergeant 
as to whether the officer had said “nigger.” After fur- 
ther discussion, the sergeant told the kids to “break it 
up!” Dr. Reid, together with some of the youngsters, 


returned to the Special Services Office. After talking 
to the youngsters again, Dr. Reid left to attend a meet 
ing elsewhere. | 

Soon after, some of the youngsters headed for the 
Junior high school, where the meeting protesting the 
Frakes arrest and the antiloitering ordinance was sched- 
uled to take place. 

The police department, alerted to the possibility of 
a disturbance, mobilized. However, the police were 
wary of becoming, as some Negro militants had com- 
plained, an inciting factor. Some months earlier, when 
Ku Klux Klansmen had been attracted to the scene 
of a speech by Stokely Carmichael, a Negro crowd, re- 
acting to the heavy police patrolling, had gathered 
about the car of a plainclothesman and attempted to 
overturn it. On Monday, June 12, the department de- 
cided to withhold its men from the immediate area of 
the meeting. 

It appeared for a time as if this policy might be 
rewarded. Near the end of the rally, however, a Negro 
real estate broker arose to defend the police and the 
antiloitering ordinance. The crowd, including the 
youngsters who had had the encounter with the police 
officers only a short time earlier, was incensed. When 
the meeting broke up, a missile was hurled through 
the window of a nearby church. A small fire was set 
in the street. A Molotov cocktail was thrown through 
the window of a drug store. 

The police were able to react quickly. There was 
only one major confrontation between them and the 
mob. Little resistance was offered. 

Although windows were broken in some two dozen 
stores, there was virtually no looting. There were 14 
arrests, some unconnected with the disturbance. 
Among those arrested was a community worker, now 
studying for a doctorate at Brandeis University. When 
he went to the area to help get people off the streets, 
he was arrested and charged with loitering. 

The next morning, a judge of the Municipal Court, 
before whom most of the persons charged were to 
be brought, said he intended to mete out the maximum 
sentence to anyone found guilty of a riot-connected 
offense. Although the judge later told the Commission 
that he knew his statement was a “violation of judicial 
ethics," he said that he made it because the city was 
in a state of siege," and he intended it to act as a deter- 
rent against further violence. 

Maximum sentences were, in fact, pronounced by 
the judge on all convicted in his court, regardless of 
the circumstances of the arrest, or the background of 
the persons arrested. Police were charging most white 
persons arrested with disorderly conduct—for which 
the maximum sentence is 30 days in jail and a $100 
fine. Many Negroes, however, were charged with 
violation of the Riot Act—for which the maximum 
sentence is 1 year in jail plus a $500 fine. Consequently, 
a major portion of the Negro community viewed this 


as an example of discriminatory justice. 

Tuesday morning, Negro leaders presented a list of 
11 demands and grievances stemming from the Mon- 
day night meeting to the municipal government. In- 
cluded were demands for repeal of the antiloitering 
law, release of all prisoners arrested during the dis- 
turbance, full employment for Negroes, and equal 
justice in the courts. 

Municipal officials agreed that the city council 
would consider the demands. However, they rejected a 
suggestion that they attend an open-air meeting of 
residents in the Avondale section. City leaders did not 
want to give stature to the militants by recognizing 
them as the de facto representatives of the community. 
Yet, by all indications, the militants were the only 
persons with influence on the people on the streets. 

Mayor Walton H. Bachrach declared that he was 
"quite surprised" by the disturbance because the coun- 
cil had worked like hell” to help Negroes. Municipal 
officials, whose contacts were, as in other cities, gen- 
erally with a few middle-class Negroes, appeared not 
to realize the volatile frustrations of Negroes in the 
ghetto. 

Early in the evening a crowd, consisting mostly of 
teenagers and young adults, began to gather in the 
Avondale District. When, after a short time, no one 
appeared to give direction, they began to mill about. À 
few minutes before 7 p.m., cars were stoned and win- 
dows were broken. Police moved in to disperse the 
gathering. 

Fires were set. When firemen reached the scene they 
were barraged with rocks and bottles. À full-scale con- 
frontation took place between police riot squads and 
the Negro crowd. As police swept the streets, people 
scattered. According to the chief of police, at approxi- 
mately 7: 15, All hell broke loose." 

The disorder leaped to other sections of the city. 
The confusion and rapidity with which it spread made 
it almost impossible to determine its scope. 

Many reports of fires set by Molotov cocktails, cars 
being stoned, and windows being broken were received 
by the police. À white motorist—who died 3 weeks 
later—and a Negro sitting on his porch suffered gunshot 
wounds. Rumors spread of Negro gangs raiding white 
neighborhoods, of shootings, and of organization of the 
riot. Nearly all of them were determined later to be 
unfounded. 

At 9:40 p.m., following a request for aid to surround- 
ing communities, Mayor Bachrach placed a call to the 
Governor asking for mobilization of the National 
Guard. 

At 2:30 a.m. Wednesday, the first Guard units ap- 
peared on the streets. They followed a policy of re- 
straint in the use of weapons. Few shots were fired. 
Two hours later, the streets were quiet. Most of the 
damage was minor. Of 40-odd fires reported before 
dawn, only 11 resulted in a loss of more than $1,000. 
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The fire department log listed four as having caused 
major damage. 

That afternoon, the city council held an open ses- 
sion. The chamber was jammed with Negro residents, 
many of whom gave vociferous support as their spokes- 
man criticized the city administration. When the audi- 
ence became unruly, a detail of National Guardsmen 
was stationed outside the council chamber. Their pres- 
ence resulted in a misunderstanding, causing many of 
the Negroes to walk out and the meeting to end. 

Wednesday night, there were virtually no reports of 
riotous activity until 9 p.m., when scattered incidents 
of violence again began to take place. One person was 
injured by a gunshot. 

Despite fears of a clash between Negroes and 
SAMS—white Southern Appalachian migrants whose 
economic conditions paralleled those of Negroes—such 
a clash was averted. 

H. “Rap” Brown, arriving in the city on Thursday, 
attempted to capitalize on the discontent by presenting 
a list of 20 “demands.” Their principal effect would 


III. ATLANTA 


On Saturday, June 17, as the National Guard was 
being withdrawn from Cincinnati, the same type of 
minor police arrest that had initiated the Cincinnati 
riot took place in Atlanta. 

Rapid industrialization following World War II, 
coupled with annexations that quadrupled the area 
of the city, had made Atlanta a vigorous and booming 
community. Pragmatic business and political leaders 
worked to give it a reputation as the moderate strong- 
hold of the Deep South. 

Nevertheless, despite acceptance, in principle, of 
integration of schools and facilities, the fact that the 
city 1s the headquarters both for civil rights organiza- 
tions and segregationist elements created a strong and 
ever-present potential for conflict. 

The rapidly growing Negro population, which, by 
the summer of 1967 had reached an estimated 44 per- 
cent, and was scattered in several ghettos throughout 
the city, was maintaining constant pressure on sur- 
rounding white residential areas. Some real estate 
agents engaged in “block-busting tactics” ? to stimu- 
late panic sales by white homeowners. The city police 
were continually on the alert to keep marches and 
countermarches of civil rights and white supremacist 
organizations from flaring into violence. 

In September 1966, following a fatal shooting by a 
police officer of a Negro auto thief who was resisting 
arrest, only the dramatic ghetto appearance of Mayor 


A block is considered to have been "busted" when one 
Negro family has been sold a home in a previously all-white 
area. 
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have been total removal of all white persons, whatever 
their capacity, from the ghetto area. Demand No. 18 
stated that “at any meeting to settle grievances . . . 
any white proposal or white representative objected to 
by black representatives must be rejected automati- 
cally.” No. 20 demanded a veto power over police 
officers patrolling the community. 

His appearance had no galvanizing effect. Although 
scattered incidents occurred for 3 days after the arrival 
of the National Guard, the disorder never returned to 
its early intensity. 

Of 63 reported injuries, 12 were serious enough to 
require hospitalization; 56 of the persons injured were 
white. Most of the injuries resulted from thrown objects 
or glass splinters. Of the 107 persons arrested Tuesday 
night, when the main disturbance took place, 75 were 
21 years of age or younger. Of the total of 404 persons 
arrested, 128 were juveniles, and 338 were 26 years of 
age or younger. Of the adults arrested, 29 percent 
were unemployed. 


Ivan Allen, Jr., had averted a riot. 

Boasting that Atlanta had the largest KKK mem- 
bership in the country, the Klan, on June 4, 1967, 
marched through one of the poorer Negro sections. 
A massive police escort prevented a racial clash. 

According to Mayor Allen, 55 percent of municipal 
employees hired in 1967 were Negroes, bringing their 
proportion of the city work force to 28 percent. Of 
908 police department employees, 85 are Negro—a 
higher proportion of Negroes than in most major city 
police departments in the Nation. 

To the Negro community, however, it appeared that 
the progress made served only to reduce the level of 
inequality. Equal conditions for blacks and whites re- 
mained a hope for the future. Different pay scales 
for black and white municipal employees performing 
the same jobs had been only recently eliminated. 

The economic and educational gap between the 
black and white populations may, in fact, have been 
increasing. The average white Atlantan was a high 
school graduate; the average Negro Atlantan had not 
completed the eighth grade. : 

Im 1960, the median income of a Negro family was 
less than half of the white's $6,350 a year, and 48 per- 
cent of Negro families earned less than $3,000 a year. 
Fifty percent of the men worked in unskilled jobs, and 
many more Negro women than men, 7.9 percent as 
against 4.9 percent of the respective work forces, held 
well-paying, white collar jobs. 

Living on marginal incomes in cramped and de- 
teriorating quarters—one-third of the housing was 
overcrowded and more than half substandard—fami- 


lies were breaking up at an increasing rate. In approxi- 
mately four out of every 10 Negro homes the father was 
missing. In the case of families living in public housing 
projects, more than 60 percent are headed by females. 

Mayor Allen estimated there were 25,000 jobs in the 
city waiting to be filled because people lacked the edu- 
cation or skills to fill them. Yet overcrowding in many 
Negro schools forced the scheduling of extended and 
double sessions. Although Negroes comprised 60 per- 
cent of the school population, there were 14 “white” 
high schools compared to nine Negro. 

The city has integrated its schools, but de facto 
segregation as a result of housing patterns has had the 
effect of continuing separate schooling of nearly all 
white and Negro pupils. White high school students 
attended classes 614 hours a day; Negroes in high 
schools with double sessions attended 415. — — 

One Atlanta newspaper continued to advertise jobs 
by race, and in some industrial plants there were 
"Negro" jobs and “white” jobs with little chance for 
advancement by Negroes. 

Shortly after 8 p.m. on Saturday, June 17, a young 
Negro, E. W., carrying a can of beer, attempted to 
enter the Flamingo Grill in the Dixie Hills Shopping 
Center. When a Negro security guard told the youth 
he could not enter, a scuffle ensued. Police officers were 
called to the guard's aid. E. W. received help from his 
19-year-old sister, who flailed away at the officers with 
her purse. Another 19-year-old Negro youth entered 
the fray. All three were arrested. 

Although some 200 to 300 persons had been drawn 
to the scene of the incident, when police asked them to 
disperse, they complied. 

Because the area is isolated from the city in terms 
of transportation, and there are few recreational fa- 
cilities, the shopping center is a natural gathering place. 
The next night, Sunday, an even bigger crowd was on 
hand. 

As they mingled, residents discussed their grievances. 
They were bitter about their inability to get the city 
government to correct conditions and make improve- 
ments. Garbage sometimes was not picked up for 2 
weeks in succession. Overflowing garbage cans, littered 
streets, and cluttered empty lots were breeding grounds 
for rats. Inadequate storm drains led to flooded streets. 
Although residents had obtained title to several empty 
lots for use as playgrounds, the city failed to provide 
the equipment and men necessary to convert them. 

The area lacked a swimming pool. A nearby park 
was inaccessible because of the lack of a road. Petitions 
submitted to the mayor's office for the correcting of 
these and other conditions were acknowledged, but not 
acted upon. i 

Since only one of the 16 aldermen was a Negro, and 
a number of black wards were represented by white 
aldermen, many Negroes felt they were not being prop- 
erly represented on the city government. The small 


number of elected Negro officials appeared to be due 
to a system in which aldermen are elected at large, but 
represent specific wards, and must reside in the wards 
from which they are elected. Because of the quilted 
pattern of black-white housing, white candidates were 
able to meet the residency requirements for running 
from predominantly Negro wards. Since, however, can- 
didates are dependent upon the city-wide vote for elec- 
tion, and the city has a white majority, few Negroes 
had been able to attain office. 

A decision was made by the Dixie Hills residents to 
organize committees and hold a protest meeting the 
next night. 

The headquarters of the Student Nonviolent Co- 
ordinating Committee (SNCC) is located in Atlanta. 
Its former president, Stokely Carmichael, wearing a 
green Malcolm X sweatshirt, appeared, together with 
several companions. Approaching a police captain, 
Carmichael asked why there were so many police cars 
in the area. Informed that they were there to make 
sure there was no disturbance, Carmichael, clapping 
his hands, declared in a sing-song voice that there 
might have to be a riot if the police cars were not re- 
moved. When Carmichael refused to move on as re- 
quested, he was arrested. 

Soon released on bail, the next morning Carmi- 
chael declared that the black people were preparing 
to resist “armed aggression” by the police by whatever 
means necessary. 

Shortly thereafter in the Dixie Hills Shopping Cen- 
ter, which had been closed down for the day, a Negro 
youth, using a broom handle, began to pound on the 
outside bell of a burglar alarm that had been set off, 
apparently, by a short circuit. Police officers responded 
to the alarm and ordered him to stop hitting the bell. 
A scuffle ensued. Several bystanders intervened. One 
of the officers drew his service revolver and fired, super- 
ficially wounding the young man. 

Tension rose. Approximately 250 persons were pres- 
ent at that evening’s meeting. When a number of Ne- 
gro leaders urged the submission of a petition of griev- 
ances through legal channels, the response was luke- 
warm. When Carmichael took to the podium, urging 
Negroes “to take to the streets and force the police 
department to work until they fall in their tracks,” 
the response was tumultuous. 

The press quoted him as saying: “It’s not a question 
of law and order. We are not concerned with peace. We 
are concerned with the liberation of black people. We 
have to build a revolution.” 

As the people present at the meeting poured into 
the street, they were joined by others. The crowd soon 
numbered an estimated 1,000. From alleys and roof- 
tops rocks and bottles were thrown at the nine police 
officers on the scene. Windows of police cars were 
broken. Firecrackers exploded in the darkness. Police 
believe they may have been fired on. 
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Reinforced by approximately 60 to 70 officers, the 
police, firing over the heads of the crowd, quickly re- 
gained control. Of the 10 persons arrested, six were 
21 years of age or younger; only one was in his thirties. 

The next day city equipment appeared in the area to 
begin work on the long-delayed playgrounds and other 
projects demanded by the citizens, It was announced 
that a Negro youth patrol would be established along 
the lines of the Tampa White Hats. 

SNCC responded that volunteers for the patrol 
would be selling their black brothers out" and would 
be viewed as “black traitors," to be dealt with in the 
"manner we see fit." Nevertheless, during the course of 
the summer, the 200 youths participating in the corps 
played an important role in preventing a serious out- 
break. The police believe that establishment of the 
youth corps became a major factor in improving police- 
community relations. 

Another meeting of area residents was called for 
Tuesday evening. At its conclusion, 200 protesters 
were met by 300 police officers. As two police officers 
chased several boys down the street, a cherry bomb or 


IV. NEWARK 


The last outburst in Atlanta occurred on Tuesday 
night, June 20. That same night, in Newark, N.J., a 
tumultuous meeting of the planning board took place. 
Until 4 a.m., speaker after speaker from the Negro 
ghetto arose to denounce the city's intent to turn over 
150 acres in the heart of the central ward as a site 
for the State's new medical and dental college. 

The growing opposition to the city administration 
by vocal black residents had paralyzed both the plan- 
ning board and the board of education. Tension had 
been rising so steadily throughout the northern New 
Jersey area that, in the first week of June, Col. David 
Kelly, head of the state police, had met with municipal 
police chiefs to draw up plans for state police support 
of city police wherever a riot developed. Nowhere was 
the tension greater than in Newark. 

Founded in 1666, the city, part of the Greater New 
York City port complex, rises from the salt marshes 
of the Passaic River. Although in 1967 Newark's 
population of 400,000 still ranked it 30th among 
American municipalities, for the past 20 years the 
white middle class had been deserting the city for the 
suburbs. 

In the late 1950’s, the desertions had become a rout. 
Between 1960 and 1967, the city lost a net total of 
more than 70,000 white residents. Replacing them in 
vast areas of dilapidated housing where living condi- 
tions, according to a prominent member of the County 
Bar Association, were so bad that “people would be 
kinder to their pets," were Negro migrants, Cubans, 
and Puerto Ricans. In 6 years, the city switched from 
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incendiary device exploded at the officers’ feet. In re- 
sponse, several shots were fired from a group of police 
consisting mostly of Negro officers. The discharge f rom 
a shotgun struck in the midst of several persons sitting 
on the front porch of a house. À 46-year old man was 
killed; a 9-year old boy was critically injured. 

Because of the efforts of neighborhood and anti- 
poverty workers who circulated through the area, and 
the later appearance of Mayor Allen, no further vio- 
lence ensued. 

When H. “Rap” Brown, who had returned to the 
city that afternoon, went to other Negro areas in an 
attempt to initiate a demonstration against the shoot- 
ing of the Negroes on the porch, he met with no re- 
sponse. 

Within the next few days, a petition was drawn up 
by State Senator Leroy Johnson and other moderate 
Negro leaders demanding that Stokely Carmichael get 
out of the community and allow the people to handle 
their own affairs. It was signed by more than 1,000 
persons in the Dixie Hills area. 


65 percent white to 52 percent Negro and 10 percent 
Puerto Rican and Cuban. 

The white population, nevertheless, retained political 
control of the city. On both the city council and the 
board of education, seven of nine members were white. 
In other key boards, the disparity was equal or greater. 
In the central ward, where the medical college con- 
troversy raged, the Negro constituents and their white 
councilman found themselves on opposite sides of 
almost every crucial issue. 

The municipal administration lacked the ability 
to respond quickly enough to navigate the swiftly 
changing currents. Even had it had great astuteness, 
it would have lacked the financial resources to affect 
significantly the course of events. 

In 1962, seven-term Congressman Hugh Addonizio 
had forged an Italian-Negro coalition to overthrow 
longtime Irish control of the city hall. A liberal in 
Congress, Addonizio, when he became mayor, had 
opened his door to all people. Negroes, who had been 
excluded from the previous administration, were 
brought into the government. The police department 
was integrated. 

Nevertheless, progress was slow. As the Negro popu- 
lation increased, more and more of the politically ori- 
ented found the progress inadequate. 

The Negro-Italian coalition began to develop strains 
over the issue of the police. The police were largely 
Italian, the persons they arrested were largely Negro. 
Community leaders agreed that, as in many police 
forces, there was a small minority of officers who abused 


their responsibility. This gave credibility to the cries of 
“brutality!” voiced periodically by ghetto Negroes. 

In 1965, Mayor Addonizio, acknowledging that there 
was “a small group of misguided individuals” in the 
department, declared that “it is vital to establish once 
and for all, in the minds of the public, that charges of 
alleged police brutality will be thoroughly investigated 
and the appropriate legal or punitive action be taken 
if the charges are found to be substantiated.” 

Pulled one way by the Negro citizens who wanted 
a police review board, and the other by the police, who 
adamantly opposed it, the mayor decided to transfer 
“the control and investigation of complaints of police 
brutality out of the hands of both the police and the 
public and into the hands of an agency that all can 
support—the Federal Bureau of Investigation,” and to 
send “a copy of any charge of police brutality * * * 
directly to the Prosecutor’s office.” However, the FBI 
could act only if there had been a violation of a per- 
son’s federal civil rights. No complaint was ever heard 
of again. 

Nor was there much redress for other complaints. 
The city had no money with which to redress them. 

The city had already reached its legal bonding limit, 
yet expenditures continued to outstrip income. Health 
and welfare costs, per capita, were 20 times as great 
as for some of the surrounding communities. Cramped 
by its small land area of 23.6 square miles—one-third 
of which was taken up by Newark Airport and unus- 
able marshland—and surrounded by independent jur- 
isdictions, the city had nowhere to expand. 

Taxable property was contracting as land, cleared 
for urban renewal, lay fallow year after year. Property 
taxes had been increased, perhaps, to the point of 
diminishing return. By the fall of 1967, they were to 
reach $661.70 on a $10,000 house—double that of 
suburban communities.’ As a result, people were refus- 
ing either to own or to renovate property in the city. 
Seventy-four percent of white and 87 percent of Negro 
families lived in rental housing. Whoever was able to 
move to the suburbs, moved. Many of these persons, 
as downtown areas were cleared and new office build- 
ings were constructed, continued to work in the city. 
Among them were a large proportion of the people 
from whom a city normally draws its civic leaders, but 
who, after moving out, tended to cease involving them- 
selves in the community’s problems. 

During the daytime Newark more than doubled its 
population—and was, therefore, forced to provide 
services for a large number of people who contributed 
nothing in property taxes. The city’s per capita outlay 
for police, fire protection, and other municipal serv- 
ices continued to increase. By 1967 it was twice that 


»The legal tax rate is $7.76 per $100 of market value. 
However, because of inflation, a guideline of 85.27 percent 
of market value is used in assessing, reducing the true tax 
rate to $6.617 per $100. 


of the surrounding area. 

Consequently, there was less money to spend on 
education. Newark’s per capita outlay on schools was 
considerably less than that of surrounding communi- 
ties. Yet within the city’s school system were 78,000 
children, 14,000 more than 10 years earlier. 

Twenty thousand pupils were on double sessions. The 
dropout rate was estimated to be as high as 33 per- 
cent. Of 13,600 Negroes between the ages of 16 and 
19, more than 6,000 were not in school. In 1960 over 
half of the adult Negro population had less than an 
eighth grade education. 

The typical ghetto cycle of high unemployment, 
family breakup, and crime was present in all its ele- 
ments. Approximately 12 percent of Negroes were 
without jobs. An estimated 40 percent of Negro chil- 
dren lived in broken homes. Although Newark main- 
tained proportionately the largest police force of any 
major city, its crime rate was among the highest in the 
Nation. In narcotics violations it ranked fifth nation- 
ally. Almost 80 percent of the crimes were committed 
within 2 miles of the core of the city, where the central 
ward is located. A majority of the criminals were 
Negro. Most of the victims, likewise, were Negro. The 
Mafia was reputed to control much of the organized 
crime. 
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Robert Curvin, CORE official, tries to calm crowd in Newark, 
July 1967 


Under such conditions a major segment of the Negro 
population became increasingly militant. Largely ex- 
cluded from positions of traditional political power, 
Negroes, tutored by a handful of militant social activ- 
ists who had moved into the city in the early 1960s, 
made use of the antipoverty program, in which poor 
people were guaranteed representation, as a political 
springboard. This led to friction between the United 
Community Corporation, the agency that administered 
the antipovery program, and the city administration. 

When it became known that the secretary of the 
board of education intended to retire, the militants 
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proposed for the position the city's budget director, a 
Negro with a master’s degree in accounting. The 
mayor, however, had already nominated a white man. 
Since the white man had only a high school education, 
and at least 70 percent of the children in the school 
system were Negro, the issue of who was to obtain 
the secretaryship, an important and powerful position, 
quickly became a focal issue. 

Joined with the issue of the 150-acre medical school 
site, the area of which had been expanded to triple the 
original request—an expansion regarded by the mili- 
tants as an effort to dilute black political power by 
moving out Negro residents—the board of education 
battle resulted in a confrontation between the mayor 
and the militants. Both sides refused to alter their 
positions. 


Wounded rioter escorted from violence scene, Newark, July 
1967 


Into this impasse stepped a Washington. Negro 
named Albert Roy Osborne. A flamboyant, 42-year- 
old former wig salesman who called himself Colonel 
Hassan Jeru-Ahmed and wore a black beret, he pre- 
sided over a mythical “Blackman’s Volunteer Army 
of Liberation." Articulate and magnetic, the self-com- 
missioned “colonel” proved to be a one-man show. He 
brought Negro residents flocking to board of education 
and planning board meetings. The Colonel spoke in 
violent terms, and backed his words with violent ac- 
tion. At one meeting he tore the tape from the official 
stenographic recorder. 

It became more and more evident to the militants 
that, though they might not be able to prevail, they 
could prevent the normal transaction of business. Fili- 
bustering began. A Negro former State assemblyman 
held the floor for more than 4 hours. One meeting of 
the board of education began at 5 p.m., and did not 
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adjourn until 3:23 a.m. Throughout the months of 
May and June, speaker after speaker warned that if 
the mayor persisted in naming a white man as secre- 
tary to the board of education and in moving ahead 
with plans for the medical school site, violence would 
ensue. The city administration played down the threats. 

On June 27, when a new secretary to the board of 
education was to be named, the state police set up a 
command post in the Newark armory. 

The militants, led by the local CORE (Congress of 
Racial Equality) chapter, disrupted and took over the 
board of education meeting. The outcome was a stale- 
mate. The incumbent secretary decided to stay on 
another year. No one was satisfied. 

At the beginning of July there were 24,000 unem- 
ployed Negroes within the city limits. Their ranks were 
swelled by an estimated 20,000 teenagers, many of 
whom, with school out and the summer recreation pro- 
gram curtailed due to a lack of funds, had no place 
to go. 


Police, Guardsmen collar alleged looters, Newark, July 1967 


On July 8, Newark and East Orange police at- 
tempted to disperse a group of Black Muslims. In the 
melee that followed, several police officers and Mus- 
lims suffered injuries necessitating medical treatment. 
The resulting charges and countercharges heightened 
the tension between police and Negroes. 

Early on the evening of July 12, a cabdriver named 
John Smith began, according to police reports, tailgat- 
ing a Newark police car. Smith was an unlikely candi- 
date to set a riot in motion. Forty years old, a Georgian 
by birth, he had attended college for, a year before 
entering the Army in 1950. In 1953 he had been hon- 
orably discharged with the rank of corporal. A chess- 
playing trumpet player, he had worked as a musician 
and a factory hand before, in 1963, becoming a cab- 
driver. 

As a cabdriver, he appeared to be a hazard. Within 
a relatively short period of time he had eight or nine 
accidents. His license was revoked. When, with a 


woman passenger in his cab, he was stopped by the 
police, he was in violation of that revocation. 

From the high-rise towers of the Reverend William 
P. Hayes housing project, the residents can look down 
on the orange-red brick facade of the Fourth Precinct 
Police Station and observe every movement. Shortly 
after 9:30 p.m., people saw Smith, who either refused 
or was unable to walk, being dragged out of a police 
car and into the front door of the station. 

Within a few minutes, at least two civil rights leaders 
received calls from a hysterical woman declaring a 
cabdriver was being beaten by the police. When one 
of the persons at the station notified the cab company 
of Smith’s arrest, cabdrivers all over the city began 
learning of it over their cab radios. 

A crowd formed on the grounds of the housing proj- 
ect across the narrow street from the station. As more 
and more people arrived, the description of the beat- 
ing purportedly administered to Smith became more 
and more exaggerated. The descriptions were sup- 
ported by other complaints of police malpractice that, 
over the years, had been submitted for investigation— 
but had never been heard of again. 

Several Negro community leaders, telephoned by a 
civil rights worker and informed of the deteriorating 
situation, rushed to the scene. By 10:15 p.m., the 
atmosphere had become so potentially explosive that 
Kenneth Melchior, the senior police inspector on the 
night watch, was called. He arrived at approximately 
10:30 p.m. 

Met by a delegation of civil rights leaders and mili- 
tants who requested the right to see and interview 
Smith, Inspector Melchior acceded to their request. 

When the delegation was taken to Smith, Melchior 
agreed with their observations that, as a result of in- 
juries Smith had suffered, he needed to be examined 
by a doctor. Arrangements were made to have a police 
car transport him to the hospital. 

Both within and outside of the police station, the 
atmosphere was electric with hostility. Carloads of 
police officers arriving for the 10:45 p.m. change of 
shifts were subjected to a gauntlet of catcalls, taunts, 
and curses. 

Joined by Oliver Lofton, administrative director of 
the Newark Legal Services Project, the Negro com- 
munity leaders inside the station requested an inter- 
view with Inspector Melchior. As they were talking to 
the inspector about initiating an investigation to de- 
termine how Smith had been injured, the crowd out- 
side became more and more unruly. Two of the Negro 
spokesmen went outside to attempt to pacify the 
people. 

There was little reaction to the spokesmen’s appeal 
that the people go home. The second of the two had 
just finished speaking from atop a car when several 
Molotov cocktails smashed against the wall of the 
police station. 
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With the call of Fire!“ most of those inside the 
station, police officers and civilians alike, rushed out 
of the front door. The Molotov cocktails had splattered 
to the ground; the fire was quickly extinguished. 

Inspector Melchior had a squad of men form a 
line across the front of the station. The police officers 
and the Negroes on the other side of the street ex- 
changed volleys of profanity. 

Three of the Negro leaders, Timothy Still of the 
United Community Corporation, Robert Curvin of 
CORE, and Lofton, requested they be given another 
opportunity to disperse the crowd. Inspector Melchior 
agreed to let them try and provided a bullhorn. It 
was apparent that the several hundred persons who 
had gathered in the street and on the grounds of the 
housing project were not going to disperse. Therefore, 
it was decided to attempt to channel the energies of 
the people into a nonviolent protest. While Lofton 
promised the crowd that a full investigation would be 


Oustide 4th Precinct Station House, Newark, July 1967 


made of the Smith incident, the other Negro leaders 
urged those on the scene to form a line of march 
toward the city hall. 

Some persons joined the line of march. Others 
milled about in the narrow street. From the dark 
grounds of the housing project came a barrage of 
rocks. Some of them fell among the crowd. Others hit 
persons in the line of march. Many smashed the win- 
dows of the police station. The rock throwing, it was 
believed, was the work of youngsters; approximately 
2,500 children lived in the housing project. 

Almost at the same time, an old car was set afire 
in a parking lot. The line of march began to disinte- 
grate. The police, their heads protected by World 
War I-type helmets, sallied forth to disperse the crowd. 
A fire engine, arriving on the scene, was pelted with 
rocks. As police drove people away from the station, 
they scattered in all directions. 

A few minutes later, a nearby liquor store was 
broken into. Some persons, seeing a caravan of cabs 
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appear at City Hall to protest Smith's arrest, inter- 
preted this as evidence that the disturbance had been 
organized, and generated rumors to that effect. 

However, only a few stores were looted. Within a 
short period of time the disorder ran its course. 

The next afternoon, Thursday, July 13, the mayor 
described it as an isolated incident. At a meeting with 
Negro leaders to discuss measures to defuse the situa- 
tion, he agreed to appoint the first Negro police cap- 
tain, and announced that he would set up a panel of 
citizens to investigate the Smith arrest. To one civil 
rights leader, this sounded like “the playback of a 
record,” and he walked out. Other observers reported 
that the mayor seemed unaware of the seriousness of 
the tensions. 

The police were not. Unknown to the mayor, Domi- 
nick Spina, the Director of Police, had extended shifts 
from 8 hours to 12, and was in the process of mobilizing 
half the strength of the department for that evening. 
The night before, Spina had arrived at the Fourth 
Precinct Police Station at approximately midnight, and 
had witnessed the latter half of the disturbance. Earlier 
in the evening he had held the regularly weekly “open 
house” in his office. This was intended to give any 
person who wanted to talk to him an opportunity to 


do so. Not a single person had shown up. 

As director of police, Spina had initiated many new 
programs: police-precinct councils, composed of the 
police precinct captain and business and civic leaders, 
who would meet once a month to discuss mutual prob- 
lems; Junior Crimefighters; a Boy Scout Explorer pro- 
gram for each precinct; mandatory human relations 
training for every officer; a Citizens’ Observer Pro- 
gram, which permitted citizens to ride in police cars 
and observe activities in the stations; a Police Cadet 
program ; and others. 

Many of the programs initially had been received 
enthusiastically, but—as was the case with the “open 
house"— interest had fallen off. In general, the pro- 
grams failed to reach the hard-core unemployed, the 
disaffected, the school dropouts—of whom Spina esti- 
mates there are 10,000 in Essex County—that consti- 
tute a major portion of the police problem. 

Reports and rumors, including one that Smith had 
died, circulated through the Negro community. Ten- 
sion continued to rise. Nowhere was the tension greater 
than at the Spirit House, the gathering place for Black 
Nationalists, Black Power advocates, and militants of 
every hue. Black Muslims, Orthodox Moslems, and 
members of the United Afro-American Association, a 
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new and growing organization that follows, in general, 
the teachings of the late Malcolm X, came regularly 
to mingle and exchange views. Antiwhite playwright 
LeRoi Jones held workshops. The two police-Negro 
clashes, coming one on top of the other, coupled with 
the unresolved political issues, had created a state of 
crisis. 

On Thursday, inflammatory leaflets were circulated 
in the neighborhoods of the Fourth Precinct. A 
“Police Brutality Protest Rally” was announced for 
early evening in front of the Fourth Precinct Station. 
Several television stations and newspapers sent news 
teams to interview people. Cameras were set up. A 
crowd gathered. 

A picket line was formed to march in front of the 
police station. Between 7 and 7:30 p.m., James Threatt, 
executive director of the Newark Human Rights Com- 
mission, arrived to announce to the people the decision 
of the mayor to form a citizens group to investigate the 
Smith incident, and to elevate a Negro to the rank of 
captain. 

The response from the loosely milling mass of people 
was derisive. One youngster shouted “Black Power!” 
Rocks were thrown at Threatt, a Negro. The barrage 
of missiles that followed placed the police station under 
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After the barrage had continued for some minutes, 
police came out to disperse the crowd. According to 
witnesses, there was little restraint of language or ac- 
tion by either side. A number of police officers and 
Negroes were injured. 

As on the night before, once the people had been 
dispersed, reports of looting began to come in. Soon 
the glow of the first fire was seen. 

Without enough men to establish control, the police 
set up a perimeter around a 2-mile stretch of Spring- 
field Avenue, one of the principal business districts, 
where bands of youths roamed up and down smashing 
windows. Grocery and liquor stores, clothing and furni- 
ture stores, drugstores and cleaners, appliance stores 


and pawnshops were the principal targets. Periodically, 
police officers would appear and fire their weapons 
over the heads of looters and rioters. Laden with stolen 
goods, people began returning to the housing projects. 

Near midnight, activity appeared to taper off. The 
mayor told reporters the city had turned the corner. 

As news of the disturbances had spread, however, 
people had flocked into the streets. As they saw stores 
being broken into with impunity, many bowed to 
temptation and joined the looting. 

Without the necessary personnel to make mass ar- 
rests, police were shooting into the air to clear stores. 
A Negro boy was wounded by a .22 caliber bullet 
said to have been fired by a white man riding in a car. 
Guns were reported stolen from a Sears, Roebuck store. 
Looting, fires, and gunshots were reported from a 
widening area. Between 2 and 2:30 a.m. on Friday, 
July 14, the mayor decided to request Gov. Richard J. 
Hughes to dispatch the state police and National 
Guard troops. The first elements of the state police ar- 
rived with a sizeable contingent before dawn. 

During the morning the Governor and the mayor, 
together with the police and National Guard officers, 
made a reconnaissance of the area. The police escort 
guarding the officials arrested looters as they went. By 
early afternoon the National Guard had set up 137 
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roadblocks, and state police and riot teams were 
beginning to achieve control. Command of antiriot 
operations was taken over by the Governor, who de- 
creed a “hard line” in putting down the riot. 

As a result of technical difficulties, such as the fact 
that the city and state police did not operate on the 


same radio wave-lengths, the three-way command 


structure—city police, state police and National 
Guard—worked poorly. 

At 3:30 p.m. that afternoon, the family of Mrs. D. 
J. was standing near the upstairs windows of their 
apartment, watching looters run in and out of a furni- 
ture store on Springfield Avenue. Three carloads of 
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police rounded the corner. As the police yelled at the 
looters, they began running. 

The police officers opened fire. A bullet smashed the 
kitchen window in Mrs. D. J.’s apartment. A moment 
later she heard a cry from the bedroom. Her 3-year-old 
daughter, Debbie, came running into the room. Blood 
was streaming down the left side of her face: the bullet 
had entered her eye. The child spent the next 2 months 
in the hospital. She lost the sight of her left eye and 
the hearing in her left ear. 

Simultaneously, on the street below, Horace W. Mor- 
ris, an associate director of the Washington Urban 
League who had been visiting relatives in Newark, was 
about to enter a car for the drive to Newark Airport. 
With him were his two brothers and his 73-year-old 
stepfather, Isaac Harrison. About 60 persons had been 
on the street watching the looting. As the police arrived, 
three of the looters cut directly in front of the group 
of spectators. The police fired at the looters. Bullets 
plowed into the spectators. Everyone began running. 
As Harrison, followed by the family, headed toward 
the apartment building in which he lived, a bullet 
kicked his legs out from under him. Horace Morris 
lifted him to his feet. Again he fell. Mr. Morris’ brother, 
Virgil, attempted to pick the old man up. As he was 
doing so, he was hit in the left leg and right forearm. 
Mr. Morris and his other brother managed to drag the 
two wounded men into the vestibule of the building, 
jammed with 60 to 70 frightened, angry Negroes. 

Bullets continued to spatter against the walls of the 
buildings. Finally, as the firing died down, Morris— 
whose stepfather died that evening—yelled to a ser- 
geant that innocent people were being shot. 

“Tell the black bastards to stop shooting at us,” the 
sergeant, according to Morris, replied. 

“They don’t have guns; no one is shooting at 
you,” Morris said. 

“You shut up, there's a sniper on the roof," the ser- 
geant yelled. 

A short time later, at approximately 5 p.m., in the 
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same vicinity, a police detective was killed by a small 
caliber bullet. The origin of the shot could not be de- 
termined. Later during the riot, a fireman was killed 
by a .30 caliber bullet. Snipers were blamed for the 
deaths of both. 

At 5:30 p.m., on Beacon Street, W. F. told J. S., 
whose 1959 Pontiac he had taken to the station for 
inspection, that his front brake needed fixing. J. S., 
who had just returned from work, went to the car which 
was parked in the street, jacked up the front end, took 
the wheel off, and got under the car. 

The street was quiet. More than a dozen persons 
were sitting on porches, walking about, or shopping. 
None heard any shots. Suddenly several state troopers 
appeared at the corner of Springfield and Beacon. J. S. 
was startled by a shot clanging into the side of the 
garbage can next to his car. As he looked up he saw a 
state trooper with his rifle pointed at him. The next 
shot struck him in the right side . 

At almost the same instant, K. G., standing on a 
porch, was struck in the right eye by a bullet. Both he 
and J. S. were critically injured. 

At 8 p.m., Mrs. L. M. bundled her husband, her 
husband’s brother, and her four sons into the family 
car to drive to a restaurant for dinner. On the return 
trip her husband, who was driving, panicked as he 
approached a National Guard roadblock. He slowed 
the car, then quickly swerved around. A shot rang out. 
When the family reached home, everyone began piling 
out of the car. Ten-year-old Eddie failed to move. Shot 
through the head, he was dead. 

Although, by nightfall, most of the looting and burn- 
ing had ended, reports of sniper fire increased. The 
fire was, according to New Jersey National Guard re- 
ports, “deliberately or otherwise inaccurate." Maj. 
Gen. James F. Cantwell, Chief of Staff of the New 
Jersey National Guard, testified before an Armed Serv- 
ices Subcommittee of the House of Representatives 
that “there was too much firing initially against snipers" 


because of “confusion when we were finally called on 
for help and our thinking of it as a military action.” 

“As a matter of fact,” Director of Police Spina told 
the Commission, “down in the Springfield Avenue area 
it was so bad that, in my opinion, Guardsmen were fir- 
ing upon police and police were firing back at them 
** *. I really don't believe there was as much sniping 
as we thought * * *. We have since compiled sta- 
tistics indicating that there were 79 specified instances 
of sniping.” 

Several problems contributed to the misconceptions 
regarding snipers: the lack of communications; the 
fact that one shot might be reported half a dozen 
times by half a dozen different persons as it caromed 
and reverberated a mile or more through the city; 
the fact that the National Guard troops lacked riot 
training. They were, said a police official, “young and 
very scared,” and had had little contact with Negroes. 

Within the Guard itself contact with Negroes had 
certainly been limited. Although, in 1949, out of a 
force of 12,529 men there had been 1,183 Negroes, 
following the integration of the Guard in the 19508 
the number had declined until, by July of 1967, there 
were 303 Negroes in a force of 17,529 men. 

On Saturday, July 15, Spina received a report of 
snipers in a housing project. When he arrived he saw 
approximately 100 National Guardsmen and police 
officers crouching behind vehicles, hiding in corners 
and lying on the ground around the edge of the 
courtyard. 

Since everything appeared quiet and it was broad 
daylight, Spina walked directly down the middle of 
the street. Nothing happened. As he came to the last 
building of the complex, he heard a shot. All around 
him the troopers jumped, believing themselves to be 
under sniper fire. A moment later a young Guardsman 
ran from behind a building. 

The director of police went over and asked him if 
he had fired the shot. The soldier said yes, he had fired 
to scare a man away from a window; that his orders 
were to keep everyone away from windows. 

Spina said he told the soldier: “Do you know what 
you just did? You have now created a state of hysteria. 
Every Guardsman up and down this street and every 
state policeman and every city policeman that is pres- 
ent thinks that somebody just fired a shot and that it 
is probably a sniper." 

A short time later more “gunshots” were heard. In- 
vestigating, Spina came upon a Puerto Rican sitting 
on a wall. In reply to a question as to whether he knew 
“where the firing is coming from?" the man said: 

"That's no firing. That's fireworks. If you look up to 
the fourth floor, you will see the people who are throw- 
ing down these cherry bombs." 

By this time, four truckloads of National Guardsmen 
had arrived and troopers and policemen were again 
crouched everywhere, looking for a sniper. The direc- 


tor of police remained at the scene for three hours, and 
the only shot fired was the one by the guardsman. 

Nevertheless, at six o'clock that evening two columns 
of National Guardsmen and state troopers were direct- 
ing mass fire at the Hayes Housing project in response 
to what they believed were snipers. 

On the 10th floor, Eloise Spellman, the mother of 
several children, fell, a bullet through her neck. 

Across the street, a number of persons, standing 
in an apartment window, were watching the firing 
directed at the housing project. Suddenly, several 
troopers whirled and began firing in the general di- 
rection of the spectators. Mrs. Hattie Gainer, a grand- 
mother, sank to the floor. 

A block away Rebecca Brown's 2-year-old daughter 
was standing at the window. Mrs. Brown rushed to 
drag her to safety. As Mrs. Brown was, momentarily, 
framed in the window, a bullet spun into her back. 

All three women died. 
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A number of eye witnesses, at varying times and 
places, reported seeing bottles thrown from upper 
story windows. As these would land at the feet of an 
officer he would turn and fire. Thereupon, other officers 
and Guardsmen up and down the street would join in. 

In order to protect his property, B. W. W., the owner 
of a Chinese laundry, had placed a sign saying “Soul 
Brother” in his window. Between 1 and 1:30 a.m., on 
Sunday, July 16, he, his mother, wife, and brother, 
were watching television in the back room. The neigh- 
borhood had been quiet. Suddenly, B. W. W. heard 
the sound of jeeps, then shots. 

Going to an upstairs window he was able to look 
out into the street. There he observed several jeeps, 
from which soldiers and state troopers were firing into 
stores that had “Soul Brother” signs in the windows. 
During the course of three nights, according to dozens 
of eye witness reports, law enforcement officers shot 
into and smashed windows of businesses that contained 
signs indicating they were Negro-owned. 

At 11 p.m., on Sunday, July 16, Mrs. Lucille Pugh 
looked out of the window to see if the streets were clear. 
She then asked her 11-year-old son, Michael, to take 
the garbage out. As he reached the street and was 
illuminated by a street light, a shot rang out. He died. 


V. NORTHERN NEW JERSEY 


Reports of looting, sniping, fire and death in Newark 
wove a web of tension over other Negro enclaves in 
northern New Jersey. Wherever Negro ghettos ex- 
isted—Elizabeth, Englewood, Jersey City, Plainfield, 
New Brunswick people had friends and relatives liv- 
ing in Newark. Everywhere the telephone provided a 
direct link to the scenes of violence. The telephoned 
messages frequently were at variance with reports 
transmitted by the mass media. 

As reports of the excessive use of firearms in Newark 
grew, so did fear and anger in the Negro ghettos. Con- 
versely, rumors amplified by radio, television and the 
newspapers—especially with regard to guerrilla bands 
roaming the streets—created a sense of danger and 
terror within the white communities To Mayor 
Patricia Q. Sheehan of New Brunswick, it seemed 
"almost as if there was a fever in the air." She went 
on to say: “Rumors were coming in from all sides on 
July 17th. Negroes were calling to warn of possible 
disturbances; whites were calling; shop owners were 
calling. Most of the people were concerned about a 
possible bloodbath." 

Her opinion was: "We are talking ourselves into 
it." 

Everywhere there was the same inequality with re- 
gard to education, job opportunities, income, and 
housing. Everywhere, partly because the Negro popu- 
lation was younger than the white, Negroes were 
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By Monday afternoon, July 17, state police and Na- 
tional Guard forces were withdrawn. That evening, a 
Catholic priest saw two Negro men walking down the 
street. They were carrying a case of soda and two bags 
of groceries. An unmarked car with five police officers 
pulled up beside them. Two white officers got out of 
the car. Accusing the Negro men of looting, the officers 
made them put the groceries on the sidewalk, then 
kicked the bags open, scattering their contents all over 
the street. 

Telling the men, “Get out of here,” the officers drove 
off. The Catholic priest went across the street to help 
gather up the groceries. One of the men turned to him: 
“I’ve just been back from Vietnam 2 days,” he said, 
"and this is what I get. I feel like going home and get- 
ting a rifle and shooting the cops." 

Of the 250 fire alarms, many had been false, and 13 
were considered by the city to have been “serious.” 
Of the $10,251,000 damage total, four-fifths was due to 
stock los. Damage to buildings and fixtures was less 
than $2 million. 

Twenty-three persons were killed—a white detective, 
a white fireman, and 21 Negroes. One was 73-year-old 
Isaac Harrison. Six were women. Two were children. 


under-represented on the local government. In six 
New Jersey communities * with sizeable Negro popula- 
tions, of a total of 50 councilmen, six were Negro. In 
a half-dozen school systems in which Negro children 
comprised as much as half of the school population, 
of a total of 42 members on boards of education, seven 
were Negro. | 

In each of the ghettos the Negro felt himself sur- 
rounded by an intransigent wall of whites. In four 
suburban cities—Bloomfield, Harrison, Irvington, and 
Maplewood—forming an arc about Newark, out of 
a total population of more than 150,000, only 1,000 
were Negroes. In the six cities surrounding Plainfield, 
out of a population of more than 75,000, only 1,500 
were Negro. 

Three northern New Jersey communities—Jersey 
City, Paterson, and Elizabeth—had had disorders in 
previous years, the first two in 1964, Elizabeth in 
both 1964 and 1965. In general, these seem to have 
developed from resentment against the police. The 
most serious outbreak had occurred in Jersey City after 
police had arrested a woman, and a rumor circulated 
that the woman had been beaten. 

As early as May 1967, the authonties in Jersey City 
and Elizabeth had started receiving warnings of trou- 
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ble in the summer ahead. Following the Newark out- 
break, rumors and reports, as in New Brunswick, be- 
came rampant. The police, relying on past experiences, 
were in no mood to take chances. In both Jersey City 
and Elizabeth, patrols were augmented, and the de- 
partments were placed in a state of alert. 

The view from Jersey City is that of the New York 
skyline. Except for a few imposing buildings, such as 
the high-rise New Jersey Medical Center, much of the 
city is a collection of factories and deteriorating houses, 
cut up by ribbons of superhighways and railroads. 

As one of the principal freight terminals for New 
York City, Jersey City’s decline has paralleled that of 
the railroads. As railroad lands deteriorated in value 
and urban renewal lands were taken off the tax rolls, 
assessed valuation plummeted from $464 million in 
1964 to $367 million in 1967. The tax rate, according 
to Mayor Thomas J. Whelan, has “reached the point 
of diminishing returns.” 

Urban renewal projects, which were intended to 
clear slums and replace them with low-cost housing, 
in fact, resulted in a reduction of 2,000 housing units. 
On one area, designated for urban renewal 6 years 
before, no work had been done, and it remained as 
blighted in 1967 as it had been in 1961. Ramshackle 
houses deteriorated, no repairs were made, yet people 
continued to inhabit them. “Planners make plans and 
then simply tell people what they are going to do,” 
Negroes complained in their growing opposition to 
such projects. 

Wooden sewers serve residents of some sections of 
the city. Collapsing brick sewers in other sections back 
up the sewage. The population clamors for better edu- 
cation, but the school system has reached its bonding 
capacity. By 1975 it is estimated that there will be a 
net deficit of 10 elementary schools and one high 
school. 

Recently, the mayor proposed to the Ford Founda- 
tion that it take over the operation of the entire educa- 
tional system. The offer was declined. 

Many whites send their children to parochial schools. 
Possibly as a result, white residents have been slower 
to move to the suburbs than in other cities. 

The exodus, however, is accelerating. Within the 
past 10 years, the Negro population has almost dou- 
bled, and now comprises an estimated 20 percent of 
the total. The little Negro political leadership that 
exists is fragmented and indecisive. The county in 
which Jersey City is located is run by an old-line politi- 
cal machine that has given Negroes little opportunity 
for participation. 

Although the amount of schooling whites and Ne- 
groes have had is almost equal, in 1960 the median 
family income of whites was $1,500 more than that of 
Negroes. 

The police department, like Newark’s, one of the 
largest in the Nation for a city of its size, has a reputa- 


tion for toughness. A successful white executive recalled 
that in his childhood: “We were accustomed to the 
special service division of the police department. If 
we were caught hanging around we were picked up 
by the police, taken to a nearby precinct, and beaten 
with a rubber hose." 

A city official, questioned about Negro representa- 
tion on the 825-man police force, replied that it was 
34 times greater than 20 years ago. Twenty years ago, 
it had consisted of one man. 

During the 4 days of the Newark riot, when Jersey 
City was flooded with tales of all description, Mayor 
Whelan announced that if there were any disturbances 
he would “meet force with force.” The ghetto area 
was saturated with police officers. 

On Monday and Tuesday, July 17 and 18, when 
crowds gathered and a few rocks were thrown, mass 
arrests were made. Only one store was broken into, 
and pilferage was limited to items such as candy and 
chewing gum. 

One man died. He was a Negro passenger in a cab 
into which a Negro boy threw a Molotov cocktail. 

In Elizabeth, as in Jersey City, police had beefed up 
their patrols, and the very presence of so many officers 
contributed to the rising tensions. Residents of the 12- 
block by three-block ghetto, jammed between the New 
Jersey Turnpike and the waterfront, expressed the 
opinion that: “We are being punished but we haven’t 
done anything.” 

“The community,” another said later, “felt it was in 
a concentration camp.” 

Youths from the two high-density housing projects 
concentrated in the area were walking around saying: 
"We're next, we might as well go.” 

Between 10 and 10:30 p.m. Monday, July 17, a 
window was broken in a drugstore across the street from 
a housing project. A businessman commented: “Down 
here in the port, it’s business as usual when one store 
window is broken each week. What is normal becomes 
abnormal at a time like this." 

When the window was broken, three extra police 
cars were sent to the area. Shortly after 11 p.m., the 
field supervisor dispatched three more cars and, ob- 
serving the crowd gathering at the housing project, 
requested an additional 30 patrolmen. The department 
activated its emergency recall plan. 

Since there are almost no recreational facilities, on 
any summer night scores of youths may be found con- 
gregating on the streets near the housing projects. As 
more and more police cars patrolled the streets, rocks 
and bottles were thrown at them. 

Store windows were broken. Fires were set in trash 
cans and in the middle of the street. An expectation of 
impending violence gripped the crowd. 

Arriving on the scene, Human Rights Commission 
Executive Director Hugh Barbour requested that, in 
order to relieve tension, the extra police be withdrawn 
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from the immediate vicinity of the crowd. The officer 
in command agreed to pull back the patrols. 

Workers from the anti-poverty agency and the 
Human Relations Commission began circulating 
through the area, attempting to get kids off the street. 
Many of the residents had relatives and friends in 
Newark. Based on what had happened there, they 
feared that, if the disturbance were not curbed, it 
would turn into a bloodbath. 


The peacemakers were making little headway when 


a chicken fluttered out of the shattered window of a 
poultry market. One youth tried to throw gasoline on 
it and set it afire. As the gasoline sloshed onto the pave- 
ment, the chicken leaped. The flames merely singed its 
feathers. A gangling 6-foot youth attempted to stomp 
the chicken. The bird, which had appeared dead, 
reacted violently. As it fluttered and darted out of his 
way, the youth screamed, slipped, and tumbled against 
a tree. 

The stark comedy reduced the tension. People 
laughed. Soon some began to drift home. 

A short time later, a Molotov cocktail was thrown 
against the front of a tavern. Fire engines met with 
no opposition as they extinguished the flames before 
they could do much damage. 

The chief of police ordered the area cleared. As the 
officers moved in, the persons who remained on the 
street scattered. Within 15 minutes the neighborhood 
was deserted. 

Both municipal authorities and Negro leaders feared 
that, if the disorder followed the pattern of other 
disturbances, there would be an intensification of action 
by youths the next day. Therefore, the next evening, 
police patrolled the 36 square blocks with more than 
100 men, some of them stationed on rooftops. Tension 
mounted as residents viewed the helmeted officers, 
armed with shotguns and rifles. 

Early in the evening, the mayor agreed to meet with 
a delegation of 13 community leaders. When they 
entered his office, the chief of police was already 
present. The mayor read him an order that, if he were 
faced with sniping or flagrant looting, his men were 
to: "Shoot to kill. * * * Force will be met with 
superior force." An officer's deviation from this order, 
the mayor said, would be considered dereliction of 
duty. 

Some of the members of the delegation believed 
that the mayor had staged the reading of this order 
for their benefit, and were not pleased by his action. 
They proposed a peacekeeper task force.” The mayor 
agreed to let them try. One hundred stickers with the 
word “Peacekeeper” were printed. 

One of those who agreed to be a peacekeeper was 
Hesham Jaaber. Jaaber, who officiated at Malcolm 
X’s funeral and has made two pilgrimages to Mecca, 
is a leader of a small sect of Orthodox Moslems. A 
teacher of Arabic and the Koran at the Spirit House 
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in Newark, he is a militant who impressed the mayo: 
with his sense of responsibility. 

Although Jaaber believed that certain people were ; 
sucking the life blood out of the community Count 
the number of taverns and bars in the Elizabeth port 
area and compare them with the number of recreation 
facilities’—he had witnessed the carnage in Newark 
and believed it could serve no purpose to have a riot. 
Two dozen of his followers, in red fezzes, took to the 
streets to urge order. He himself traveled about in a 
car with a bullhorn. 

As the peacekeepers began to make their influence 
felt, the police withdrew from the area. There was no 
further trouble. 

Nevertheless, many white citizens reacted unfavor- 
ably to the fact that police had permitted Negro com- 
munity leaders to aid in the dispersal of the crowd on 
the first night. The police were called “yellow,” and 
accused of allowing the looting and damaging of stores. 

In Englewood, a bedroom community of 28,000, 
astride the Palisades opposite New York, police had 
been expecting a riot by some of the city’s 7,000 Negro 
residents since 2 weeks before Newark. As part of this 
expectation they had tested tear gas guns on the police 
firing range, situated in the middle of the Negro resi- 
dential area. The wind had blown the tear gas into 
surrounding houses. The occupants had been enraged. 

A continuing flow of rumors and anonymous tips to 
police of a riot in preparation had specified July 19 
and July 28. However, the week following the Newark 
outbreak, the rumors began mentioning Friday, July 
21, as the date. And it was on that day the chief of 
police became sufficiently concerned to alert the mayor, 
order mobilization of the police department, and re- 
quest police assistance from Bergen County and nearby 
communities. The 160 officers who responded brought 
the total force in Englewood that evening to 220 men. 

At approximately 9 p.m. a rock was thrown through 
a market in the lower-class Negro area, resulting in the 
setting off of a burglar alarm at police headquarters. 
Two police cars responded. They were hit by rocks. 

The tactical force of officers that had been assem- 
bled was rushed to the scene. A small number of per- 
sons, estimated in the official police report to be no 
more than 15 or 20, were standing in the street. When 
police formed a skirmish line, the loiterers, mostly 
youths, retreated into a large nearby park. 

As the police remained in the vicinity, people, at- 
tracted by the presence of the officers, began drifting 
out of the park. Angry verbal exchanges took place be- 
tween the residents and the police. The Negroes de- 
manded to see the mayor. 

The mayor arrived. The residents complained about 
the presence of so many police officers. Other griev- 
ances, many of them minor, began to be aired. Accord- 
ing to the mayor, he become involved in a “shouting 


match,” and departed. Shortly thereafter the police, 


too, left. 

They returned after receiving a report that two mar- 
kets had been hit by Molotov cocktails. Arriving, they 
discovered firemen fighting two small fires on the out- 
side of the markets. 

The police ordered the people on the street to dis- 
perse and return to their homes. A rock knocked out 
a streetlight. Darkness blanketed the area. From be- 
hind hedges and other places of concealment a variety 
of missiles were thrown at the police. The officer in 
charge was cut severely when a bottle broke the wind- 
shield of a car. 

A fire department lighting unit was brought to the 
scene to illuminate the area. Except for some desultory 
rock throwing, the neighborhood was quiet for the rest 
of the night. The only other disturbance occurred when 
a small band of youths made a foray into the city’s 
principal business district two blocks away. Although a 
few windows were broken, there was no looting. Police 
quickly sealed off the area. 

The same pattern of disorders continued for the 
next three nights. A relatively large number of police, 
responding to the breaking of windows or the setting 
of a fire, would come upon a small number of persons 
in the street. Fires repeatedly were set at or near the 
same two stores and a tavern. On one occasion, two 
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Negro youths threw Molotov cocktails at police officers, 
and the officers responded with gunfire. 

Although sounds resembling gunshots were heard 
sporadically throughout the area, no bullets or ex- 
pended shells were found. Lt. William Clark who, as 
the Bergen County Police Department's civil disorders 
expert, was on the scene, reported that teenagers, as a 
harassing tactic, had exploded cherry bombs and fire- 
crackers over a widely scattered area. Another view is 
that there may have been shots, but that they were 
fired into the air. 

Nevertheless, the press reported that: “Snipers set 
up a three-way crossfire at William and Jay Streets in 
the heart of the Fourth Ward Negro ghetto, and pinned 
down 100 policemen, four reporters and a photog- 
rapher for more than an hour." 

These reports were “very definitely exaggerated and 
overplayed," according to Deputy Chief William F. 
Harrington of the Englewood Police Department. 
What police termed a “disturbance” appeared in press 
reports as a “riot,” and “was way out of proportion in 
terms of the severity of the situation." 

“I feel strongly," the Chief said, “that the news 
media * * * actually inflamed the situation day by 
day." 


New Jersey’s worst violence outside of Newark was 
experienced by Plainfield, a pleasant, tree-shaded city 
of 45,000. A “bedroom community," more than a third 
of whose residents work outside the city, Plainfield had 
had relatively few Negroes until 1950. By 1967, the 
Negro population had risen to an estimated 30 percent 
of the total. As in Englewood, there was a division 
between the Negro middle class, which lived in the 
East side "gilded ghetto," and the unskilled, unem- 
ployed and underemployed poor on the West side. 

Geared to the needs of a suburban middle class, the 
part-time and fragmented city government had failed 
to realize the change in character which the city had 
undergone, and was unprepared to cope with the prob- 
lems of a growing disadvantaged population. There 
was no full-time administrator or city manager. Boards, 
with independent jurisdiction over such areas as edu- 
cation, welfare and health, were appointed by the part- 
time mayor, whose own position was largely honorary. 

Accustomed to viewing politics as a gentleman's 
pastime, city officials were startled and upset by the 
intensity with which demands issued from the ghetto. 
Usually such demands were met obliquely, rather than 
head-on. 

In the summer of 1966, trouble was narrowly averted 
over the issue of a swimming pool for Negro youngsters. 
In the summer of 1967, instead of having built the 
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pool, the city began busing the children to the county 
pool a half-hour's ride distant. The fare was 25 cents 
per person, and the children had to provide their own 
lunch, a considerable strain on a frequent basis for a 


poor family with several children. 
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The bus operated only on 3 days in midweek. On 
weekends the county pool was too crowded to accom- 
modate children from the Plainfield ghetto. 

Pressure increased upon the school system to adapt 
itself to the changing social and ethnic backgrounds 
of its pupils. There were strikes and boycotts. The track 
system created de facto segregation within a sup- 
posedly integrated school system. Most of the young- 
sters from white middle-class districts were in the 
higher track, most from the Negro poverty areas in 
the lower. Relations were strained between some white 
teachers and Negro pupils. Two-thirds of school drop- 
outs were estimated to be Negro. 

In February 1967 the NAACP, out of a growing 
sense of frustration with the municipal government, 
tacked a list of 19 demands and complaints to the 
door of the city hall. Most dealt with discrimination 
in housing, employment and in the public schools. By 
summer, the city’s common council had not responded. 
Although two of the 11 councH members were Negro, 
both represented the East side ghetto. The poverty area 
was represented by two white women, one of whom 
had been appointed by the council after the elected 
representative, a Negro, had moved away. 

Relations between the police and the Negro com- 
munity, tenuous at best, had been further troubled the 
week prior to the Newark outbreak. After being hand- 


cuffed during a routine arrest in a housing project, a 
woman had fallen down a flight of stairs. The officer 
said she had slipped. Negro residents claimed he had 
pushed her. 

When a delegation went to city hall to file a com- 
plaint, they were told by the city clerk that he was not 
empowered to accept it. Believing that they were being 
given the run-around, the delegation, angry and 
frustrated, departed. 

On Friday evening, July 14, the same police officer 
was moonlighting as a private guard at a diner fre- 
quented by Negro youths. He was, reportedly, number 
two on the Negro community's “10 most-wanted” list 
of unpopular police officers. 

( The list was colorblind. Although out of 82 officers 
on the force only five were Negro, two of the 10 on the 
“most-wanted” list were Negro. The two officers most 
respected in the Negro community were white.) 

Although most of the youths at the diner were of 
high school age, one, in his midtwenties, had a repu- 
tation as a bully. Sometime before 10 p.m., as a result 
of an argument, he hit a 16-year-old boy and split open 
his face. As the boy lay bleeding on the asphalt, his 
friends rushed to the police officer and demanded that 
he call an ambulance and arrest the offender. Instead, 
the officer walked over to the boy, looked at him, and 
reportedly said: “Why don't you just go home and 
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wash up?” He refused to make an arrest. 

The youngsters were incensed. They believed that, 
had the two participants in the incident been white, 
the older youth would have been arrested, the younger 
taken to the hospitalimmediately. 

On the way to the housing project where most of 
them lived, the youths traversed four blocks of the 
city’s business district. As they walked, they smashed 
three or four windows. An observer interpreted their 
behavior as a reaction to the incident at the diner, in 
effect challenging the police officer: “If you won't 
do anything about that, then let’s see you do something 
about this!” 

On one of the cuiet city streets, two young Negroes, 
D. H. and L. C., had been neighbors. D. H. had 
graduated from high school, attended Fairleigh 
Dickinson University and, after receiving a degree 
in psychology, had obtained a job as a reporter on 
the Plainfield Courier-News. 

L. C. had dropped out of high school, become a 
worker in a chemical plant, and, although still in his 
twenties, had married and fathered seven children. A 
man with a strong sense of family, he liked sports and 
played in the local baseball league. Active in civil 
rights, he had, like the civil rights organizations, over 
the years, become more militant. For a period of time 
he had been a Muslim. 

The outbreak of vandalism aroused concern among 
the police. Shortly after midnight, in an attempt to 
decrease tensions, D. H. and the two Negro council- 
men met with the youths in the housing project. The 
focal point of the youths’ bitterness was the attitude of 
the police—until 1966 police had used the word “nig- 
ger" over the police radio and one officer had worn 
a Confederate belt buckle and had flown a Confed- 
erate pennant on his car. Their complaints, however, 
ranged over local and national issues. There was an 
overriding cynicism and disbelief that government 
would, of its own accord, make meaningful changes 
to improve the lot of the lower-class Negro. There was 
an overriding belief that there were two sets of policies 
by the people in power, whether law enforcement offi- 
cers, newspaper editors, or government officials: one 
for white, and one for black. 

There was little confidence that the two councilmen 
could exercise any influence. One youth said: “You 
came down here last year. We were throwing stones 
at some passing cars, and you said to us that this was 
not the way to do it. You got us to talk with the man. 
We talked to him. We talked with him, and we talked 
all year long. We ain't got nothing yet!” 

However, on the promise that meetings would be 
arranged with the editor of the newspaper and with 
the mayor later that same day, the youths agreed to 
disperse. 

At the first of these meetings, the youths were, ap- 
parently, satisfied by the explanation that the news- 


paper's coverage was not deliberately discriminatory. 
The meeting with the mayor, however, proceeded 
badly. Negroes present felt that the mayor was com- 
placent and apathetic, and that they were simply be- 
ing given the usual lip service, from which nothing 
would develop. 

The mayor, on the other hand, told Commission 
investigators that he recognized that “citizens are frus- 
trated by the political organization of the city," because 
he, himself, has no real power and each of the council- 
men says that he is just one of the 11 and therefore 
can't do anything." 

After approximately 2 hours, a dozen of the youths 
walked out, indicating an impasse and signaling the 
breakup of the meeting. Shortly thereafter, window 
smashing began. A Molotov cocktail was set afire in 
a tree. One fire engine, in which a white and Negro 
fireman were sitting side by side, had a Molotov cock- 
tail thrown at it. The white fireman was burned. 

As window smashing continued, liquor stores and 
taverns were especially hard hit. Some of the youths 
believed that there was an excess concentration of bars 
in the Negro section, and that these were an unhealthy 
influence in the community. 

Because the police department had mobilized its full 
force, the situation, although serious, never appeared 
to get out of hand. Officers made many arrests. The 
chief of the fire department told Commission investi- 
gators that it was his conclusion that "individuals mak- 
ing fire bombs did not know what they were doing, or 
they could have burned the city." 

At 3 o'clock Sunday morning, a heavy rain began, 
scattering whatever groups remained on the streets. 
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In the morning, police made no effort to cordon off 
the area. As white sightseers and churchgoers drove by 
the housing project there was sporadic rock throwing. 
During the early afternoon, such incidents increased. 

At the housing project, a meeting was convened by 
L. C. to draw up a formal petition of grievances. As 
the youths gathered it became apparent that some of 
them had been drinking. À few kept drifting away 
from the parking lot where the meeting was being held 
to throw rocks at passing cars. It was decided to move 
the meeting to a county park several blocks away. 

Between 150 and 200 persons, including almost al) 
of the rock throwers, piled into a caravan of cars and 
headed for the park. At approximately 3:30 p.m., the 
chief of the Union County park police arrived to find 
the group being addressed by David Sullivan, execu- 
tive director of the human relations commission. He 
"informed Mr. Sullivan he was in violation of our 
park ordinance and to disperse the group.“ 

Sullivan and L. C. attempted to explain that they 
were in the process of drawing up a list of grievances, 
but the chief remained adamant. They could not meet 
in the park without a permit, and they did not have 
a permit. 

After permitting the group 10 to 15 minutes grace, 
the chief decided to disperse them. Their mood was 
very excitable,” he reported, and “in my estimation no 
one could appease them so we moved them out with- 
out too much trouble. They left in a caravan of about 
40 cars, horns blowing and yelling and headed south 
on West End Avenue to Plainfield." 

Within the hour, looting became widespread. Cars 
were overturned, a white man was snatched off a 
motorcycle, and the fire department stopped respond- 
ing to alarms because the police were unable to provide 
protection. After having been on alert until midday, 
the Plainfield Police Department was caught unpre- 
pared. At 6 p.m., only 18 men were on the streets. 
Checkpoints were established at crucial intersections in 
an effort to isolate the area. 

Officer John Gleason, together with two reserve 
officers, had been posted at one of the intersections, 
three blocks from the housing project. Gleason was a 
veteran officer, the son of a former lieutenant on the 
police department. Shortly after 8 p.m., two white 
youths, chased by a 22-year-old Negro, Bobby Williams, 
came running from the direction of the ghetto toward 
Gleason's post. 

As he came in sight of the police officers, Williams 
stopped. Accounts vary of what happened next, or 
why Officer Gleason took the action he did. What is 
known is that when D.H., the newspaper reporter, 
caught sight of him a minute or two later, Officer 
Gleason was two blocks from his post. Striding after 
Williams directly into the ghetto area, Gleason al- 
ready had passed one housing project. Small groups 
were milling about. In D.H.'s words: "There was a 
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kind of shock and amazement,” to see the officer walk- 
ing by himself so deep in the ghetto. 

Suddenly, there was a confrontation between Wil- 
liams and Gleason. Some witnesses report Williams 
had a hammer in his hand. Others say he did not. 
When D.H., whose attention momentarily had been 
distracted, next saw Gleason he had drawn his gun 
and was firing at Williams. As Williams, critically 
injured, fell to the ground, Gleason turned and ran 
back toward his post. 

Negro youths chased him. Gleason stumbled, re- 
gained his balance, then had his feet knocked out 
from under him. A score of youths began to beat 
him and kick him. Some residents of the apartment 
house attempted to intervene, but they were brushed 
aside. D.H. believes that, under the circumstances 
and in the atmosphere that prevailed at that moment, 
any police officer, black or white, would have been 
killed. 


Room after Guardsmen, troopers search for carbines, Plain- 
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After they had beaten Gleason to death, the youths 
took D.H.'s camera from him and smashed it. 

Fear swept over the ghetto. Many residents—both 
lawless and law-abiding—were convinced, on the basis 
of what had occurred in Newark, that law enforce- 
ment officers, bent on vengeance, would come into 
the ghetto shooting. 

People began actively to prepare to defend them- 
selves. There was no lack of weapons. Forty-six car- 
bines were stolen from a nearby arms manufacturing 
plant and passed out in the street by a young Negro, a 
former newspaper boy. Most of the weapons fell into 
the hands of youths, who began firing them wildly. A 
fire station was peppered with shots. 

Law enforcement officers continued their cordon 
about the area, but made no attempt to enter it ex- 
cept, occasionally, to rescue someone. National Guards- 
men arrived shortly after midnight. Their armored 
personnel carriers were used to carry troops to the fire 
station, which had been besieged for 5 hours. During 
this period only one fire had been reported in the city. 

Reports of sniper firing, wild shooting, and general 
chaos continued until the early morning hours. 

By daylight Monday, New Jersey state officials had 
begun to arrive. At a meeting in the early afternoon, it 
was agreed that to inject police into the ghetto would 
be to risk bloodshed; that, instead, law enforcement 
personnel should continue to retain their cordon. 

All during the day various meetings took place be- 
tween government officials and Negro representatives. 
Police were anxious to recover the carbines that had 
been stolen from the arms plant. Negroes wanted as- 
surances against retaliation. In the afternoon, L.C., 
an official of the human relations commission, and 
others drove through the area urging people to be calm 
and to refrain from violence. 

At 8 p.m., the New Jersey attorney general, commis- 
sioner of community affairs, and commander of the 
state pol*ce, accompanied by the mayor, went to the 
housing project and spoke to several hundred Negroes. 
Some members of the crowd were hostile. Others were 
anxious to establish a dialog. There were demands that 
officials give concrete evidence that they were prepared 
to deal with Negro grievances. Again, the meeting was 
inconclusive. The officials returned to City Hall. 

At 9:15 p.m., L. C. rushed in claiming that—as a 
result of the failure to resolve any of the outstanding 
problems, and reports that people who had been ar- 
rested by the police were being beaten—violence was 
about to explode anew. The key demand of the mili- 
tant faction was that those who had been arrested dur- 
ing the riot should be released. State officials decided 
to arrange for the release on bail of 12 arrestees charged 
with minor violations. L. C., in turn, agreed to try to 
induce return of the stolen carbines by Wednesday 
noon. 


As state officials were scanning the list of arrestees 


to determine which of them should be released, a mes- 
sage was brought to Colonel Kelly of the state police 
that general firing had broken out around the perim- 
eter. 

The report testified to the tension: an investigation 
disclosed that one shot of unexplained origin had been 
heard. In response, security forces had shot out street 
lights, thus initiating the “general firing.” 

At 4 o’clock Tuesday morning, à dozen prisoners 
were released from jail. Plainfield police officers con- 
sidered this a “sellout.” 

When, by noon on Wednesday, the stolen carbines 
had not been returned, the governor decided to author- 
ize a mass search. At 2 p.m., a convoy of state police 
and National Guard troops prepared to enter the area. 
In order to direct the search as to likely locations, a 
handful of Plainfield police officers were spotted 
throughout the 28 vehicles of the convoy. 

As the convoy prepared to depart, the state com- 
munity affairs commissioner, believing himself to be 
carrying out the decision of the governor not to permit 
Plainfield officers to participate in the search, ordered 
their removal from the vehicles. The basis for his order 
was that their participation might ignite a clash be- 
tween them and the Negro citizens. 

As the search for carbines in the community pro- 
gressed, tension increased rapidly. According to wit- 
nesses and newspaper reports, some men in the search 
force left apartments in shambles. 

The search was called off an hour and a half after 
it was begun. No stolen weapons were discovered. For 
the Plainfield police, the removal of the officers from 
the convoy had been a humiliating experience. A half 
hour after the conclusion of the search, in a meeting 
charged with emotion, the entire department threat- 
ened to resign unless the state community affairs com- 
missioner left the city. He acceded to the demand. 

On Friday, 7 days after the first outbreak, the city 
began returning to normal. 


— 


Guardsmen move in for house to house carbine search, 
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VII. NEW BRUNSWICK 


Although New Brunswick has about the same popu- 
lation as Plainfield, New Brunswick is a county seat 
and center of commerce, with an influx of people dur- 
ing the day. No clearly defined Negro ghetto exists. 
Substantial proportions of the population are Puerto 
Rican, foreign-born, and Negro. 

All during the weekend, while violence sputtered, 
flared, subsided, then flared again in Plainfield, less 
than 10 miles away, there were rumors that “New 
Brunswick was really going to blow.” Dissatisfaction in 
the Negro community revolved around several issues: 
the closing of a local teenage coffeehouse by the police 
department, the lack of a swimming pool and other 
recreation facilities, and the release of a white couple 
on very low bond after they had been arrested for 
allegedly shooting at three Negro teenagers. As else- 
where, there was a feeling that the law was not being 
applied equally to whites and Negroes. 

By Monday, according to Mayor Patricia*Sheehan, 
the town was “haunted by what had happened in 
Newark and Plainfield.” James E. Amos, the associate 
director of the antipoverty program in Middlesex 
County, said there was a “‘tenseness in the air" that 
“got thicker and thicker.” 

Staff members of the antipoverty agency met with 
the mayor and city commissioners to discuss what steps 
might be taken to reduce the tension. The mayor, who 
had been elected on a reform platform 2 months pre- 
viously, appointed a Negro police officer, Lieutenant 
John Brokaw, as community liaison officer. He was 
authorized to report directly to the mayor. 

Negro officers in the department went into the streets 
in plain clothes to fight rumors and act as counter- 
rioters. Uniformed police officers were counseled to 
act with restraint to avoid the possibility of a police 
action setting off violence. The radio station decided 
on its own initiative to play down rumors and news of 
any disturbance. 

The antipoverty agency set up a task force of work- 
ers to go into all of the communities, white, Puerto 
Rican, and Negro, to report information and to try to 
cool the situation. 

The chief of police met with the chiefs of surround- 
ing communities to discuss cooperation in case a dis- 
order broke out. 

The streets remained quiet until past 9 p.m. Then 
scattered reports of windows being broken began to be 
received by police. At 10:30 p.m., Amos noticed 100 
youngsters marching in a column of twos down the 
street. A tall Negro minister stepped from the office of 
the antipoverty agency and placed himself in the street 
in order to head them off. 

“Brothers! Stop! Let me talk to you!” he called out. 

The marchers brushed past him. A small boy, about 
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13 years old, looked up at the minister: 

“Black power, baby!” he said. 

The New Brunswick police were reinforced by 100 
officers from surrounding communities. Roadblocks 
were set up on all principal thoroughfares into the city. 

Wild rumors swept the city: reports of armed Negro 
and white gangs, shootings, fires, beatings, and deaths. 

In fact, what occurred was more in the nature of 
random vandalism. According to Mayor Sheehan, it 
was like Halloween—a gigantic night of mischief.” 

Tuesday morning the mayor imposed a curfew, and 
recorded a tape, played periodically over the city’s 
radio station, appealing for order. Most of the persons 
who had been picked up the previous night were re- 
leased on their own recognizance or on low bail. 

The antipoverty agency, whose summer program 
had not been funded until a few days previously, began 
hiring youngsters as recreational aides. So many teen- 
agers applied that it was decided to cut each stipend in 
half and hire twice as many as planned. 

When the youngsters indicated a desire to see the 
mayor, she and the city commissioners agreed to meet 
with them. Although initially hostile, the 35 teenagers 
who made up the group “poured out their souls to 
the mayor.” The mayor and the city commissioners 
agreed to the drawing up of a statement by the Negro 
youths attacking discrimination, inferior educational 
and employment opportunities, police harassment, and 
poor housing. 

Four of the young people began broadcasting over 
the radio station, urging their “soul brothers and sis- 
ters” to “cool it, because you will only get hurt and 
the mayor has talked with us and is going to do some- 
thing for us.“ Other youths circulated through the 
streets with the same message. 

Despite these measures, a confrontation between 
the police and a crowd that gathered near a public 
housing project occurred that evening. The crowd 
was angry at the massive show of force by police in 
riot dress. “If you don’t get the cops out of here,” one 
man warned, “we are all going to get our guns.” 
Asked to return to their homes, people replied: “‘We 
will go home when you get the police out of the area." 

Requested by several city commissioners to pull 
back the uniformed police, the chief at first refused. 
He was then told it was a direct order from the mayor. 
The police were withdrawn. 

A short time later, elements of the crowd—an older 
and rougher one than the night before—appeared in 
front of the police station. The participants wanted to 
see the mayor. 

Mayor Sheehan went out onto the steps of the sta- 
tion. Using a bullhorn, she talked to the people and 
asked that she be given an opportunity to correct 


conditions. The crowd was boisterous. Some persons 
challenged the mayor. But, finally, the opinion, She's 
new! Give her a chance!" prevailed. 

À demand was issued by people in the crowd that 
all persons arrested the previous night be released. 
Told that this already had been done, the people were 
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On Saturday evening, July 22, the Detroit Police 
Department raided five “blind pigs." The blind pigs 
had had their origin in prohibition days, and survived 
as private social clubs. Often, they were after-hours 
drinking and gambling spots. 

The fifth blind pig on the raid list, the United Com- 
munity and Civic League at the corner of 12th Street 
and Clairmount, had been raided twice before. Once 
10 persons had been picked up; another time, 28. A 
Detroit vice squad officer had tried but failed to get 
in shortly after 10 o'clock Saturday night. He suc- 
ceeded, on his second attempt, at 3:45 Sunday morn- 


ing. 

The Tactical Mobile Unit, the Police Department's 
crowd control squad, had been dismissed at 3 a.m. 
Since Sunday morning traditionally is the least trouble- 
some time for police in Detroit—and all over the coun- 
try—only 193 officers were patroling the streets. Of 
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suspicious. They asked to be allowed to inspect the 
jail cells. 

It was agreed to permit representatives of the people 
to look in the cells to satisfy themselves that everyone 
had been released. 

The crowd dispersed. The New Brunswick riot had 
failed to materialize. 


these, 44 were in the 10th precinct where the blind 
pig was located. 

Police expected to find two dozen patrons in the 
blind pig. That night, however, it was the scene of a 
party for several servicemen, two of whom were back 
from Vietnam. Instead of two dozen patrons, police 
found 82. Some voiced resentment at the police in- 
trusion. 

An hour went by before all 82 could be transported 
from the scene. The weather was humid and warm— 
the temperature that day was to rise to 86—and despite 
the late hour, many people were still on the street. In 
short order, a crowd of about 200 gathered. 

In November of 1965, George Edwards, Judge of 
the United States Court of Appeals for the Sixth Cir- 
cuit, and Commissioner of the Detroit Police Depart- 
ment from 1961 to 1963, had written in the Michigan 
Law Review: 
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It is clear that in 1965 no one will make excuses 
for any city's inability to foresee the possibility of 
racial trouble. * * * Although local police forces 
generally regard themselves as public servants with 
the responsibility of maintaining law and order, 
they tend to minimize this attitude when they are 
patrolling areas that are heavily populated with 
Negro citizens. There, they tend to view each person 
on the streets as a potential criminal or enemy, and 
all too often that attitude is reciprocated. Indeed, 
hostility between the Negro communit'es in our large 
cities and the police departments, is the major prob- 
lem in law enforcement in this decade. It has been a 
major cause of all recent race riots. 

At the time of Detroit's 1943 race riot, Judge Ed- 
wards told Commission investigators, there was “open 
warfare between the Detroit Negroes and the Detroit 
Police Department." As late as 1961, he had thought 
that “Detroit was the leading candidate in the United 
States for a race riot." 

There was a long history of conflict between the 
police department and citizens. During the labor battles 
of the 1930's, union members had come to view the 
Detroit Police Department as a strike-breaking force. 
The 1943 riot, in which 34 persons died, was the blood- 
lest in the United States in a span of two decades. 

Judge Edwards and his successor, Commissioner Ray 
Girardin, attempted to restructure the image of the 
department. À Citizens Complaint Bureau was set up 
to facilitate the filing of complaints by citizens against 
officers. In practice, however, this Bureau appeared 
to work little better than less enlightened and more 
cumbersome procedures in other cities. 

On 12th Street, with its high incidence of vice and 
crime, the issue of police brutality was a recurrent 
theme. À month earlier, the killing of a prostitute had 
been determined by police investigators to be the work 
of a pimp. According to rumors in the community, the 
crime had been committed by a vice squad officer. 

At about the same time, the killing of Danny 
Thomas, a 27-year-old Negro Army veteran, by a gang 
of white youths had inflamed the community. The 
city's major newspapers played down the story in hope 
that the murder would not become a cause for in- 
creased tensions. The intent backfired. A banner story 
in the Michigan Chronicle, the city's Negro newspaper, 
began: "As James Meredith marched again Sunday to 
prove a Negro could walk in Mississippi without fear, 
a young woman who saw her husband killed by a 
white gang, shouting: 'Niggers keep out of Rouge 
Park,' lost her baby. 

"Relatives were upset that the full story of the mur- 
der was not being told, apparently in an effort to pre- 
vent the incident from sparking a riot." 

Some Negroes believed that the daily newspapers' 
treatment of the story was further evidence of the 
double standard: playing up crimes by Negroes, playing 
down crimes committed against Negroes. 

Although police arrested one suspect for murder, 
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Negroes questioned why the entire gang was not held. 
What, they asked, would have been the result if a 
white man had been killed by a gang of Negroes’ 
What if Negroes had made the kind of advances 
toward a white woman that the white men were 
rumored to have made toward Mrs. Thomas? 

The Thomas family lived only four or five blocks 
from the raided blind pig. 

A few minutes after 5 a.m., just after the last of 
those arrested had been hauled away, an empty bottle 
smashed into the rear window of a police car. A litter 
basket was thrown through the window of a store. 
Rumors circulated of excess force used by the police 
during the raid. A youth, whom police nicknamed “Mr. 
Greensleeves” because of the color of his shirt, was 
shouting: “We're going to have a riot!” and exhorting 
the crowd to vandalism. 

At 5:20 a.m., Commissioner Girardin was notified. 
He immediately called Mayor Jerome Cavanagh. 
Seventeen officers from other areas were ordered into 
the 10th Precinct. By 6 a.m., police strength had grown 
to 369 men. Of these, however, only 43 were committed 
to the immediate riot area. By that time, the number 
of persons on 12th Street was growing into the thou- 
sands and widespread window-smashing and looting 
had begun. 

On either side of 12th Street were neat, middle-class 
districts. Along 12th Street itself, however, crowded 
apartment houses created a density of more than 21,000 
persons per square mile, almost double the city average. 

The movement of people when the slums of Black 
Bottom” had been cleared for urban renewal had 
changed 12th Street from an integrated community 
into an almost totally black one, in which only a num- 
ber of merchants remained white. Only 18 percent of 
the residents were homeowners. Twenty-five percent 
of the housing was considered so substandard as to 
require clearance. Another 19 percent had major 
deficiencies. 
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The crime rate was almost double that of the city 
as a whole. A Detroit police officer told Commission 
investigators that prostitution was so widespread that 
officers made arrests only when soliciting became 
blatant. The proportion of broken families was more 
than twice that in the rest of the city. 

By 7:50 a.m., when a 17-man police commando unit 
attempted to make the first sweep, an estimated 3,000 
persons were on 12th Street. They offered no resistance. 
As the sweep moved down the street, they gave way 
to one side, and then flowed back behind it. 

A shoe store manager said he waited vainly for police 
for 2 hours as the store was being looted. At 8:25 a.m., 
someone in the crowd yelled, “The cops are coming!" 
The first flames of the riot billowed from the store. 
Firemen who responded were not harassed. The flames 
were extinguished. 

By midmorning, 1,122 men—approximately a fourth 
of the police department—had reported for duty. Of 
these, 540 were in or near the six-block riot area. One 
hundred eight officers were attempting to establish a 
cordon. There was, however, no interference with loot- 
ers, and police were refraining from the use of force. 

Commissioner Girardin said: "If we had started 
shooting in there * * * not one of our policemen 
would have come out alive. I am convinced it would 
have turned into a race riot in the conventional sense." 

According to witnesses, police at some roadblocks 
made little effort to stop people from going in and 
out of the area. Bantering took place between police 
officers and the populace, some still in pajamas. To 
some observers, there seemed at this point to be an 
atmosphere of apathy. On the one hand, the police 
failed to interfere with the looting. On the other, a 
number of older, more stable residents, who had seen 
the street deteriorate from a prosperous commercial 
thoroughfare to one ridden by vice, remained aloof. 
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Because officials feared that the 12th Street disturb- 
ance might be a diversion, many officers were sent to 
guard key installations in other sections of the city. 
Belle Isle, the recreation area in the Detroit River that 
had been the scene of the 1943 riot, was sealed off. 

In an effort to avoid attracting people to the scene, 
some broadcasters cooperated by not reporting the 
riot, and an effort was made to downplay the extent of 
the disorder. The facade of “business as usual” neces- 
sitated the detailing of numerous police officers to pro- 
tect the 50,000 spectators that were expected at that 
afternoon’s New York Yankees-Detroit Tigers baseball 
game. 

Early in the morning, a task force of community 
workers went into the area to dispel rumors and act 
as counterrioters. Such a task force had been singularly 
successful at the time of the incident in the Kercheval 
district in the summer of 1966, when scores of people 
had gathered at the site of an arrest. Kercheval, how- 
ever, has a more stable population, fewer stores, less 
population density, and the city’s most effective police- 
community relations program. 

The 12th Street area, on the other hand, had been 
determined, in a 1966 survey conducted by Dr. Ernest 
Harburg of the Psychology Department of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, to be a community of high stress 
and tension. An overwhelming majority of the residents 
indicated dissatisfaction with their environment. 

Of the interviewed, 93 percent said they wanted 
to move out of the neighborhood; 73 percent felt that 
the streets were not safe; 91 percent believed that a 
person was likely to be robbed or beaten at night; 58 
percent knew of a fight within the last 12 months in 
which a weapon had been employed; 32 percent stated 
that they themselves owned a weapon; 57 percent were 
worried about fires. 

A significant proportion believed municipal services 
to be inferior: 36 percent were dissatisfied with the 
schools; 43 percent with the city’s contribution to the 
neighborhood; 77 percent with the recreational facili- 
ties; 78 percent believed police did not respond 
promptly when they were summoned for help. 

U.S. Representative John Conyers, Jr., a Negro, 
was notified about the disturbance at his home a few 
blocks from 12th Street, at 8:30 a.m. Together with 
other community leaders, including Hubert G. Locke, 
a Negro and assistant to the commissioner of police, he 
began to drive around the area. In the side streets, he 
asked people to stay in their homes. On 12th Street, he 
asked them to disperse. It was, by his own account, a 
futile task. 

Numerous eyewitnesses interviewed by Commission 
investigators tell of the carefree mood with which peo- 
ple ran in and out of stores, looting and laughing. and 
joking with the police officers. Stores with “Soul 
Brother” signs appeared no more immune than others. 
Looters paid no attention to residents who shouted at 
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them and called their actions senseless. An epidemic 
of excitment had swept over the persons on the street. 

Congressman Conyers noticed a woman with a baby 
in her arms; she was raging, cursing “whitey” for no 
apparent reason. 

Shortly before noon, Coneressman Conyers climbed 
atop a car in the middle of 12th Street to address the 
people. As he began to speak, he was confronted by a 
man in his fifties whom he had once, as a lawyer, 
represented in court. The man had been active in civil 
rights. He believed himself to have been persecuted as 
a result, and it was Convers’ opinion that he may have 
been wrongfully jailed. Extremely bitter, the man was 
inciting the crowd and challenging Conyers: “Why are 
you defending the cops and the establishment? You’re 
just as bad as they are!” 

A police officer in the riot area told Commission 
investigators that neither he nor his fellow officers 
were instructed as to what they were supposed to be 
doing. Witnesses tell of officers standing behind saw- 
horses as an area was being looted—and still standing 
there much later, when the mob had moved elsewhere. 
A squad from the commando unit, wearing helmets 
with face-covering visors and carrying bayonet-tipped 
carbines, blockaded a street several blocks from the 
scene of the riot. Their appearance drew residents 
into the street. Some began to harangue them and to 
question why they were in an area where there was no 
trouble. Representative Conyers convinced the police 
department to remove the commandos. 

By that time, a rumor was threading through the 
crowd that a man had been bayoneted by the police. 
Influenced by such stories, the crowd became bel- 
ligerent. At approximately 1 p.m., stonings accelerated. 
Numerous officers reported injuries from rocks, bottles, 
and other objects thrown at them. Smoke billowed 
upward from four fires, the first since the one at the 
shoe store early in the morning. When firemen an- 
swered the alarms, they became the target for rocks 
and bottles. 

At 2 p.m., Mayor Cavanagh met with community 
and political leaders at police headquarters. Until then 
there had been hope that, as the people blew off steam, 
the riot would dissipate. Now the opinion was nearly 
unanimous that additional forces would be needed. 

A request was made for state police aid. By 3 p.m., 
360 officers were assembling at the armorv. At that 
moment looting was spreading from the 12th Street 
area to other main thoroughfares. 

There was no lack of the disaffected to help spread 
it. Although not yet as hard-pressed as Newark, Detroit 
was, like Newark, losing population. Its prosperous 
middle-class whites were moving to the suburbs and 
being replaced by unskilled Negro migrants. Between 
1960 and 1967, the Negro population rose from just 
under 30 percent to an estimated 40 percent of the 
total. 
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In a decade, the school system had gained 50,000 to 
60,000 children. Fifty-one percent of the elementary 
school classes were overcrowded. Simply to achieve the 
statewide average, the system needed 1,650 more 
teachers and 1,000 additional classrooms. The com- 
bined cost would be $63 million. 

Of 300,000 school children, 171,000, or 57 percent, 
were Negro. Áccording to the Detroit superintendent 
of schools, 25 different school districts surrounding the 
city spent up to $500 more per pupil per year than 
Detroit. In the inner city schools, more than half the 
pupils who entered high school became dropouts. 

The strong union structure had created excellent 
conditions for most working men, but had left others, 
such as civil service and Government workers, com- 
paratively disadvantaged and dissatisfied. In June, the 
“Blue Flu" had struck the city as police officers, for- 
bidden to strike, had staged a sick-out. In September, 
the teachers were to go on strike. The starting wages 
for a plumber's helper were almost equal to the salary 
of a police officer or teacher. 

Some unions, traditionally closed to Negroes, zeal- 
ously guarded training opportunities In January of 
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1967, the school system notified six apprenticeship 
trades it would not open any new apprenticeship 
classes unless a large number of Negroes were included. 
By fall, some of the programs were still closed. 

High school diplomas from inner-city schools were 
regarded by personnel directors as less than valid. In 
July, unemployment was at a 5-year peak. In the 12th 
Street area, it was estimated to be between 12 and 15 
percent for Negro men and 30 percent or higher for 
those under 25. 

The more education a Negro had, the greater the 
disparity between his income and that of a white with 
the same level of education. The income of whites 
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and Negroes with a seventh-grade education was about 
equal. The median income of Whites with a high school 
diploma was $1,600 more per year than that of 
Negroes. White college graduates made $2,600 more. 
In fact, so far as income was concerned, it made very 
little difference to a Negro man whether he had at- 
tended school for 8 years or for 12. In the fall of 1967, 
a study conducted at one inner-city high school, North- 
western, showed that, although 50 percent of the drop- 
outs had found work, 90 percent of the 1967 graduat- 
ing class was unemployed. 

Mayor Cavanagh had appointed many Negroes to 
key positions in his administration, but in elective 
offices the Negro population was still underrepre- 
sented. Of nine councilmen, one was a Negro. Of seven 
school board members, two were Negroes. 

Although Federal programs had brought nearly $360 
million to the city between 1962 and 1967, the money 
appeared to have had little impact at the grassroots. 
Urban renewal, for which $38 million had been allo- 
cated, was opposed by many residents of the poverty 
area. 

Because of its financial straits, the city was unable 
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to produce on promises to correct such conditions as 
poor garbage collection and bad street lighting, which 
brought constant complaints from Negro residents. 

On 12th Street, Carl Perry, the Negro proprietor of a 
drugstore and photography studio, was dispensing ice 
cream, sodas, and candy to the youngsters streaming in 
and out of his store. For safekeeping, he had brought 
the photography equipment from his studio, in the 
next block, to the drugstore. The youths milling about 
repeatedly assured him that, although the market next 
door had been ransacked, his place of business was in 
no danger. 

In midafternoon, the market was set afire. Soon 
after, the drug store went up in flames. 

State Representative James Del Rio, a Negro, was 
camping out in front of a building he owned when 
two small boys, neither more than 10 years old, ap- 
proached. One prepared to throw a brick through a 
window. Del Rio stopped him: “That building belongs 
to me,” he said. 

“I’m glad you told me, baby, because I was Just 
about to bust you in!” the youngster replied. 

Some evidence that criminal elements were orga- 
nizing spontaneously to take advantage of the 
riot began to manifest itself. A number of cars were 
noted to be returning again and again, their occu- 
pants methodically looting stores. Months later, goods 
stolen during the riot were still being peddled. 

A spirit of carefree nihilism was taking hold. To not 
and to destroy appeared more and more to become 
ends in themselves. Late Sunday afternoon, it appeared 
to one observer that the young people were “dancing 
amidst the flames." 

A Negro plainclothes officer was standing at an inter- 
section when a man threw a Molotov cocktail into a 
business establishment at the corner. In the heat of the 
afternoon, fanned by the 20 to 25 m.p.h. winds of 
both Sunday and Monday, the fire reached the home 
next door within minutes. As residents uselessly sprayed 
the flames with garden hoses, the fire jumped from 
roof to roof of adjacent two- and three-story buildings. 
Within the hour, the entire block was in flames. The 
ninth house in the burning row belonged to the arsonist 
who had thrown the Molotov cocktail. 

In some areas, residents organized rifle squads to 
protect firefighters. Elsewhere, especially as the wind- 
whipped flames began to overwhelm the Detroit Fire 
Department and more and more residences burned, the 
firemen were subjected to curses and rock-throwing. 

Because of a lack of funds, on a per capita basis the 
department is one of the smallest in the Nation. In 
comparison to Newark, where approximately 1,000 fire- 
men patrol an area of 16 square miles with a popula- 
tion of 400,000, Detroit's 1,700 firemen must cover a 
city of 140 square miles with a population of 1.6 mil- 
lion. Because the department had no mutual aid agree- 
ment with surrounding communities, it could not 
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quickly call in reinforcements from outlying areas, and 
it was almost 9 p.m. before the first arrived. At one 
point, out of a total of 92 pieces of Detroit firefighting 
equipment and 56 brought in from surrounding com- 
munities, only four engine companies were available to 
guard areas of the city outside of the riot perimeter. 

As the afternoon progressed, the fire department’s 
radio carried repeated messages of apprehension and 
orders of caution: 

There is no police protection here at all; there 
isn’t a policeman in the area. * * * If you have 
trouble at all, pull out! * * * We're being stoned 
at the scene. It’s going good. We need help! * * * 
Protect yourselves! Proceed away from the 
scene. * * * Engine 42 over at Linwood and 
Gladstone. They are throwing bottles at us so we 
are getting out of the area. * * * All companies 
without police protection—all companies without 
police protection—orders are to withdraw, do not 
try to put out the fires. I repeat—all companies 
without police protection orders are to withdraw, 
do not try to put out the fires! 

It was 4:30 p.m. when the firemen, some of them 
exhausted by the heat, abandoned an area of approxi- 
mately 100 square blocks on either side of 12th Street 
to await protection from police and National Guards- 
men. 

During the course of the riot, firemen were to with- 
draw 283 times. 

Fire Chief Charles J. Quinlan estimated that at least 
two-thirds of the buildings were destroyed by spread- 
ing fires rather than fires set at the scene. Of the 683 
structures involved, approximately one-third were resi- 
dential, and in few, if any, of these was the fire set 
originally. 
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Governor George Romney flew over the area be- 
tween 8:30 and 9 p.m. “It looked like the city had 
been bombed on the west side and there was an area 
two-and-a-half miles by three-and-a-half miles with 
major fires, with entire blocks in flames,” he told the 
Commission. 

In the midst of chaos, there were some unexpected 
individual responses. 

Twenty-four-year-old E.G., a Negro born in Savan- 
nah, Ga., had come to Detroit in 1965 to attend Wayne 
State University. Rebellion had been building in him 
for a long time because, 

You just had to bow down to the white 
man. * * * When the insurance man would come 
by he would always call out to my mother by her 
first name and we were expected to smile and greet 
him happily. * * * Man, I know he would never 
have thought of me or my father going to his home 
and calling his wife by her first name. Then I once 
saw a white man slapping a young pregnant Negro 
woman on the street with such force that she just 
spun around and fell. I'll never forget that. 

When a friend called to tell him about the riot on 
12th Street, E. G. went there expecting “a true revolt,” 
but was disappointed as soon as he saw the looting 
begin: "I wanted to see the people really rise up in 
revolt. When I saw the first person coming out of the 
store with things in his arms, I really got sick to my 
stomach and wanted to go home. Rebellion against the 
white suppressors is one thing, but one measly pair 
of shoes or some food completely ruins the whole 
concept." 

E. G. was standing in a crowd, watching firenen 


work, when Fire Chief Alvin Wall called out for help 
from the spectators. E. G. responded. His reasoning 
was: “No matter what color someone is, whether they 
are green or pink or blue, I’d help them if they were in 
trouble. That's all there is to it.” 

He worked with the firemen for 4 days, the only 
Negro in an all-white crew. Elsewhere, at scattered 
locations, a half dozen other Negro youths pitched in 
to help the firemen. 

At 4:20 p.m., Mayor Cavanagh requested that the 
National Guard be brought into Detroit. Although a 
major portion of the Guard was in its summer encamp- 
ment 200 miles away, several hundred troops were 
conducting their regular week-end drill in the city. 
That circumstance obviated many problems. The first 
troops were on the streets by 7 p.m. 

At 7:45 p.m., the mayor issued a proclamation in- 
stituting a 9 p.m. to 5 a.m. curfew. At 9:07 p.m., the 
first sniper fire was reported. Following his aerial sur- 
vey of the city, Governor Romney, at or shortly before 
midnight, proclaimed that a state of public emergency 
exists” in the cities of Detroit, Highland Park and 
Hamtramck. 

At 4:45 p.m., a 68-year-old white shoe repairman, 
George Messerlian, had seen looters carrying clothes 
from a cleaning establishment next to his shop. Armed 
with a saber, he had rushed into the street, flailing away 
at the looters. One Negro youth was nicked on the 
shoulder. Another, who had not been on the scene, 
inquired as to what had happened. After he had been 
told, he allegedly replied: "I'll get the old man for 
you!” 

Going up to Messerlian, who had fallen or been 
knocked to the ground, the youth began to beat him 
with a club. Two other Negro youths dragged the 
attacker away from the old man. It was too late. Mes- 
serlian died 4 days later in the hospital. 

At 9:15 p.m., a 16-year-old Negro boy, superficially 
wounded while looting, became the first reported 
gunshot victim. 

At midnight, Sharon George, a 23-year-old white 
woman, together with her two brothers, was a passenger 
in a car being driven by her husband. After having 
dropped off two Negro friends, they were returning 
home on one of Detroit’s main avenues when they were 
slowed by a milling throng in the street. A shot fired 
from close range struck the car. The bullet splintered 
* Mrs. George's body. She died less than 2 hours 

ter. 

An hour before midnight, a 45-year-old white man, 
Walter Grzanka, together with three white companions, 
went into the street. Shortly thereafter, a market was 
broken into. Inside the show window, a Negro man 
began filling bags with groceries and handing them to 
confederates outside the store. Grzanka twice went over 
to the store, accepted bags, and placed them down be- 
side his companions across the street. On the third 


occasion he entered the market. When he emerged, the 
market owner, driving by in his car, shot and killed 
him. 

In Grzanka's pockets, police found seven cigars, four 
packages of pipe tobacco, and nine pairs of shoelaces. 

Before dawn, four other looters were shot, one of 
them accidentally while struggling with a police officer. 
A Negro youth and a National Guardsman were in- 
jured by gunshots of undetermined origin. À private 
guard shot himself while pulling his revolver from his 
pocket. In the basement of the 13th Precinct Police 
Station, a cue ball, thrown by an unknown assailant, 
cracked against the head of a sergeant. 

At about midnight, three white youths, armed with 
a shotgun, had gone to the roof of their apartment 
building, located in an all-white block, in order, they 
said, to protect the building from fire. At 2:45 a.m., 
a patrol car, carrying police officers and National 
Guardsmen, received a report of “snipers on the roof." 
As the patrol car arrived, the manager of the building 
went to the roof to tell the youths they had better come 
down. 

The law enforcement personnel surrounded the build- 
ing, some going to the front, others to the rear. As the 
manager, together with the three youths, descended the 
fire escape in the rear, a National Guardsman, believ- 
ing he heard shots from the front, fired. His shot killed 
23-year-old Clifton Pryor. 

Early in the morning, a young white fireman and a 
49-year-old Negro homeowner were killed by fallen 
power lines. 

By 2 a.m. Monday, Detroit police had been aug- 
mented by 800 State Police officers and 1,200 National 
Guardsmen. An additional 8,000 Guardsmen were on 
the way. Nevertheless, Governor Romney and Mayor 
Cavanagh decided to ask for Federal assistance. At 
2:15 a.m., the mayor called Vice President Hubert 
Humphrey, and was referred to Attorney General 
Ramsey Clark. A short time thereafter, telephone con- 
tact was established between Governor Romney and 
the attorney general.* 

There is some difference of opinion about what oc- 
curred next. According to the attorney general's office, 
the governor was advised of the seriousness of the re- 
quest and told that the applicable Federal statute re- 
quired that, before Federal troops could be brought 
into the city, he would have to state that the situation 
had deteriorated to the point that local and state forces 
could no longer maintain law and order. According to 
the governor, he was under the impression that he was 
being asked to declare that a “state of insurrection" 
existed in the city. 

5 A little over two hours earlier, at 11:55 p.m., Mayor 
Cavanagh had informed the U.S. Attorney General that a 
“dangerous situation existed in the city." Details are set forth 


in the final report of Cyrus R. Vance, covering the Detroit 
riot, released on September 12, 1967. 
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The governor was unwilling to make such a declara- 
tion, contending that, if he did, insurance policies 
would not cover the loss incurred as a result of the 
riot. He and the mayor decided to re-evaluate the need 
for Federal troops. 

Contact between Detroit and Washington was main- 
tained throughout the early morning hours. At 9 a.m., 
as the disorder still showed no sign of abating, the 
governor and the mayor decided to make a renewed 
request for Federal troops. 

Shortly before noon, the President of the United 
States authorized the sending of a task force of para- 
troops to Selfridge Air Force Base, near the city. A 
few minutes past 3 p.m., Lt. Gen. John L. Throck- 
morton, commander of Task Force Detroit, met Cyrus 
Vance, former Deputy Secretary of Defense, at the air 
base. Approximately an hour later, the first Federal 
troops arrived at the air base. 

After meeting with state and municipal officials, 
Mr. Vance, General Throckmorton, Governor Rom- 
ney, and Mayor Cavanagh, made a tour of the city, 
which lasted until 7:15 p.m. During this tour Mr. 
Vance and General Throckmorton independently came 
to the conclusion that—since they had seen no looting 
or sniping, since the fires appeared to be coming under 
control, and since a substantial number of National 
Guardsmen had not yet been committed—injection of 
Federal troops would be premature. 

As the riot alternately waxed and waned, one area of 
the ghetto remained insulated. On the northeast side, 
the residents of some 150 square blocks inhabited by 
21,000 persons had, in 1966, banded together in the 
Positive Neighborhood Action Committee (PNAC). 
With professional help from the Institute of Urban 
Dynamics, they had organized block clubs and made 
plans for the improvement of the neighborhood. In 
order to meet the need for recreational facilities, which 
the city was not providing, they had raised $3,000 to 
purchase empty lots for playgrounds. Although opposed 
to urban renewal, they had agreed to cosponsor with 
the Archdiocese of Detroit a housing project to be con- 
trolled jointly by the archdiocese and PNAC. 

When the riot broke out, the residents, through the 
block clubs, were able to organize quickly. Youngsters, 
agreeing to stay in the neighborhood, participated in 
detouring traffic. While many persons reportedly sym- 
pathized with the idea of a rebellion against the sys- 
tem," only two small fires were set—one in an empty 
building. 

During the daylight hours Monday, nine more per- 
sons were killed by gunshots elsewhere in the city, 
and many others were seriously or critically injured. 
Twenty-three-year-old Nathaniel Edmonds, a Negro, 
was sitting in his backyard when a young white man 
stopped his car, got out, and began an argument with 
him. À few minutes later, declaring he was “going to 
paint his picture on him with a shotgun," the white 
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man allegedly shotgunned Edmonds to death. 

Mrs. Nannie Pack and Mrs. Mattie Thomas were 
sitting on the porch of Mrs. Pack's house when police 
began chasing looters from a nearby market. During 
the chase officers fired three shots from their shotguns. 
The discharge from one of these accidentally struck 
the two women. Both were still in the hospital weeks 
later. 

Included among those critically injured when they 
were accidentally trapped in the line of fire were an 
8-year-old Negro girl and a 14-year-old white boy. 

As darkness settled Monday, the number of inci- 
dents reported to police began to rise again. Although 
many turned out to be false, several involved injuries 
to police officers, National Guardsmen, and civilians 
by gunshots of undetermined origin. 

Watching the upward trend of reported incidents, 
Mr. Vance and General Throckmorton became con- 
vinced Federal troops should be used, and President 
Johnson was so advised. At 11:20 p.m., the President 
signed a proclamation federalizing the Michigan Na- 
tional Guard and authorizing the use of the para- 
troopers. 

At this time, there were nearly 5,000 Guardsmen in 
the city, but fatigue, lack of training, and the haste 
with which they had had to be deployed reduced their 


' effectiveness. Some of the Guardsmen traveled 200 


miles and then were on duty for 30 hours straight. 
Some had never received riot training and were given 
on-the-spot instructions on mob control—only to dis- 
cover that there were no mobs, and that the situation 
they faced on the darkened streets was one for which 
they were unprepared. 

Commanders committed men as they became avail- 
able, often in small groups. In the resulting confusion, 
some units were lost in the city. Two Guardsmen as- 
signed to an intersection on Monday were discovered 
still there on Friday. 

Lessons learned by the California National Guard 
two years earlier in Watts regarding the danger of 
overreaction and the necessity of great restraint in 
using weapons had not, apparently, been passed on to 
the Michigan National Guard. The young troopers 
could not be expected to know what a danger they 
were creating by the lack of fire discipline, not only to 
the civilian population but to themselves. 

A Detroit newspaper reporter who spent a night 
riding in a command jeep told a Commission investi- 
gator of machine guns being fired accidentally, street 
lights being shot out by rifle fire, and buildings being 
placed under siege on the sketchiest reports of sniping. 
Troopers would fire, and immediately from the dis- 
tance there would be answering fire, sometimes con- 
sisting of tracer bullets. 

In one instance, the newsman related, a report was 
received on the jeep radio that an Army bus was 
pinned down by sniper fire at an intersection. National 


Guardsmen and police, arriving from various direc- 
tions, jumped out and began asking each other: 
"Where's the sniper fire coming from?” As one Guards- 
man pointed to a building, everyone rushed about, 
taking cover. A soldier, alighting from a jeep, acci- 
dentally pulled the trigger on his rifle. As the shot 
reverberated through the darkness, an officer yelled: 
"What's going on?" “I don't know,” came the 
answer. "Sniper, I guess." 

Without any clear authorization or direction, some- 
one opened fire upon the suspected building. A tank 
rolled up and sprayed the building with .50-caliber 
tracer bullets. Law enforcement officers rushed into 
the surrounded building and discovered it empty. 
ed must be firing one shot and running," was the 
verdict. 
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The reporter interviewed the men who had gotten 
off the bus and were crouched around it. When he 
asked them about the sniping incident, he was told 
that someone had heard a shot. He asked “Did the 
bullet hit the bus?” The answer was: “Well, we don't 
know." 

Bracketing the hour of midnight Monday, heavy fir- 
ing, injuring many persons and killing several, occurred 
in the southeastern sector, which was to be taken over 
by the paratroopers at 4 a.m., Tuesday, and which was, 
at this time, considered to be the most active riot area 
in the city. 

Employed as a private guard, 55-year-old Julius L. 
Dorsey, a Negro, was standing in front of a market 
when accosted by two Negro men and a woman. They 
demanded he permit them to loot the market. He 
ignored their demands. They began to berate him. He 
asked a neighbor to call the police. As the argument 
grew more heated, Dorsey fired three shots from his 
pistol into the air. 

The police radio reported: Looters, they have 
rifles." À patrol car driven by a police officer and carry- 
ing three National Guardmen arrived. As the looters 


fled, the law enforcement personnel opened fire. When 
the firing ceased, one person lay dead. 

He was Julius L. Dorsey. 

In two areas—one consisting of a triangle formed 
by Mack, Gratiot, and E. Grand Boulevard, the other 
surrounding Southeastern High School—firing began 
shortly after 10 p.m. and continued for several hours. 

In the first of the areas, a 22-year-old Negro com- 
plained that he had been shot at by snipers. Later, a 
half dozen civilians and one National Guardsman were 
wounded by shots of undetermined origin. 

Henry Denson, a passenger in a car, was shot and 
killed when the vehicle's driver, either by accident or 
intent, failed to heed a warning to halt at a National 
Guard roadblock. 

Similar incidents occurred in the vicinity of South- 
eastern High School, one of the National Guard stag- 
ing areas. As early as 10:20 p.m., the area was reported 
to be under sniper fire. Around midnight there were 
two incidents, the sequence of which remains in doubt. 

Shortly before midnight, Ronald Powell, who lived 
three blocks east of the high school and whose wife 
was, momentarily, expecting a baby, asked the four 
friends with whom he had been spending the evening 
to take him home. He, together with Edward Black- 
shear, Charles Glover, and John Leroy climbed into 
Charles Dunson's station wagon for the short drive. 
Some of the five may have been drinking, but none was 
intoxicated. 

To the north of the high school, they were halted at 
a National Guard roadblock, and told they would have 
to detour around the school and a fire station at Mack 
and St. Jean Streets because of the firing that had been 
occurring. Following orders, they took a circuitous 
route and approached Powell's home from the south. 

On Lycaste Street, between Charlevoix and Goethe, 
they saw a jeep sitting at the curb. Believing it to be 
another roadblock, they slowed down. Simultaneously 
a shot rang out. À National Guardsmen fell, hit in the 
ankle. 

Other National Guardsmen at the scene thought the 
shot had come from the station wagon. Shot after shot 
was directed against the vehicle, at least 17 of them 
finding their mark. All five occupants were injured, 
John Leroy fatally. 

At approximately the same time, firemen, police, 
and National Guardsmen at the corner of Mack and 
St. Jean Streets, 2½ blocks away, again came under 
fire from what they believed were rooftop snipers 
to the southeast, the direction of Charlevoix and 
Lycaste. The police and guardsmen responded with a 
hail of fire. 

When the shooting ceased, Carl Smith, a young fire- 
fighter, lay dead. An autopsy determined that the shot 
had been fired at street level, and, according to police, 
probably had come from the southeast. 

At 4 a.m., when paratroopers, under the command 
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of Col. A. R. Bolling, arrived at the high school, the 
area was so dark and still that the colonel thought, at 
first, that he had come to the wrong place. Investigat- 
ing, he discovered National Guard troops, claiming 
they were pinned down by sniper fire, crouched behind 
the walls of the darkened building. 

The colonel immediately ordered all of the lights 
in the building turned on and his troops to show them- 
selves as conspicuously as possible. In the apartment 
house across the street, nearly every window had been 
shot out, and the walls were pockmarked with bullet 
holes. The colonel went into the building and began 
talking to the residents, many of whom had spent the 
night huddled on the floor. He reassured them no more 
shots would be fired. 

According to Lieutenant General Throckmorton 
and Colonel Bolling, the city, at this time, was 
saturated with fear. The National Guardsmen were 
afraid, the residents were afraid, and the police were 
afraid. Numerous persons, the majorty of them 
Negroes, were being injured by gunshots of undeter- 
mined origin. The general and his staff felt that the 
major task of the troops was to reduce the fear and 
restore an air of normalcy. 

In order to accomplish this, every effort was made 
to establish contact and rapport between the troops 
and the residents. Troopers—20 percent of whom were 
Negro—began helping to clean up the streets, collect 
garbage, and trace persons who had disappeared in 
the confusion. Residents in the neighborhoods 
responded with soup and sandwiches for the troops. 
In areas where the National Guard tried to establish 
rapport with the citizens, there was a similar response. 

Within hours after the arrival of the paratroops, 
the area occupied by them was the quietest in the 
city, bearing out General Throckmorton’s view that 
the key to quelling a disorder is to saturate an area 
with “calm, determined, and hardened professional 
soldiers." Loaded weapons, he believes, are unneces- 
sary. Troopers had strict orders not to fire unless they 
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could see the specific person at whom they were aim- 
ing. Mass fire was forbidden. 

During five days in the city, 2,700 Army troops ex- 
pended only 201 rounds of ammunition, almost all dur- 
ing the first few hours, after which even stricter fire 
discipline was enforced. (In contrast, New Jersey Na- 
tional Guardsmen and state police expended 13,326 
rounds of ammunition in three days in Newark.) 
Hundreds of reports of sniper fire—most of them 
false—continued to pour into police headquarters; the 
Army logged only 10. No paratrooper was injured by 
a gunshot. Only one person was hit by a shot fired by 
a trooper. He was a young Negro who was killed 
when he ran into the line of fire as a trooper, aiding 
police in a raid on an apartment, aimed at a person 
believed to be a sniper. 

General Throckmorton ordered the weapons of all 
military personnel unloaded, but either the order 
failed to reach many National Guardsmen, or else it 
was disobeyed. 

Even as the general was requesting the city to re- 
light the streets, Guardsmen continued shooting out 
the lights, and there were reports of dozens of shots be- 
ing fired to dispatch one light. At one such location, as 
Guardsmen were shooting out the street lights, a radio 
newscaster reported himself to be pinned down by 
"sniper fire." 

On the same day that the general was attempting to 
restore normalcy by ordering street barricades taken 
down, Guardsmen on one street were not only, in 
broad daylight, ordering people off the street, but off 
their porches and away from the windows. Two per- 
sons who failed to respond to the order quickly enough 
were shot, one of them fatally. 

The general himself reported an incident of a 
Guardsman “firing across the bow” of an automobile 
that was approaching a roadblock. 

As in Los Angeles 2 years earlier, roadblocks that 
were ill-lighted and ill-defined—often consisting of no 
more than a trash barrel or similar object with Guards- 
men standing nearby— proved a continuous hazard to 
motorists. At one such roadblock, National Guard Sgt. 
Larry Post, standing in the street, was caught in a sud- 
den crossfire as his fellow Guardsmen opened up on a 
vehicle. He was the only soldier killed in the riot. 

With persons of every description arming them- 
selves, and guns being fired accidentally or on the 
vaguest pretext all over the city, it became more and 
more impossible to tell who was shooting at whom. 
Some firemen began carrying guns. One accidentally 
shot and wounded a fellow fireman. Another injured 
himself. 

The chaos of a riot, and the difficulties faced by 
police officers, are demonstrated by an incident that 
occurred at 2 a.m., Tuesday. 

A unit of 12 officers received a call to guard fire- 
men from snipers. When they arrived at the corner of 


Vicksburg and Linwood in the 12th Street area, the 
intersection was well-lighted by the flames completely 
enveloping one building. Sniper fire was directed at 
the officers from an alley to the north, and gun flashes 
were observed in two buildings. 

As the officers advanced on the two buildings, Patrol- 
man Johnie Hamilton fired several rounds from 
his machinegun. Thereupon, the officers were suddenly 
subjected to fire from a new direction, the east. Hamil- 
ton, struck by four bullets, fell, critically injured, in 
the intersection. As two officers ran to his aid, they too 
were hit. 

By this time other units of the Detroit Police De- 
partment, state police, and National Guard had ar- 
rived on the scene, and the area was covered with a 
hail of gunfire. 

In the confusion the snipers who had initiated the 
shooting escaped. 

At 9:15 p.m., Tuesday, July 25, 38-year-old Jack 
Sydnor, a Negro, came home drunk. Taking out his 
pistol, he fired one shot into an alley. A few minutes 
later, the police arrived. As his common-law wife took 
refuge in a closet, Sydnor waited, gun in hand, while 
the police forced open the door. Patrolman Roger 
Poike, the first to enter, was shot by Sydnor. Although 
critically injured, the officer managed to get off six 
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shots in return. Police within the building and on the 
street then poured a hail of fire into the apartment. 
When the shooting ceased, Sydnor’s body, riddled by 
the gunfire, was found lying on the ground outside a 
window. 

Nearby, a state police officer and a Negro youth were 
struck and seriously injured by stray bullets. As in 
other cases where the origin of the shots was not im- 
mediately determinable, police reported them as shot 
by sniper." 

Reports of "heavy sniper fire" poured into police 
headquarters from the two blocks surrounding the 
apartment house where the battle with Jack Sydnor ` 
had taken place. National Guard troops with two tanks 
were dispatched to help flush out the snipers. 

Shots continued to be heard throughout the neigh- 
borhood. At approximately midnight—there are dis- 
crepancies as to the precise time—a machinegunner on 
a tank, startled by several shots, asked the assistant gun- 
ner where the shots were coming from. The assistant 
gunner pointed toward a flash in the window of an 
apartment house from which there had been earlier 
reports of sniping. 

The machinegunner opened fire. As the slugs ripped 
through the window and walls of the apartment, they 
nearly severed the arm of 21-year-old Valerie Hood. 
Her 4-year-old niece, Tonya Blanding, toppled dead, a 
.S0-caliber bullet hole in her chest. 

A few seconds earlier, 19-year-old Bill Hood, stand- 
ing in the window, had lighted a cigarette. 

Down the street, a bystander was critically injured 
by a stray bullet. Simultaneously, the John C. Lodge 
Freeway, two blocks away, was reported to be under 
sniper fire. Tanks and National Guard troops were 
sent to investigate. At the Harlan House Motel, 10 
blocks from where Tonya Blanding had died a short 
time earlier, Mrs. Helen Hall, a 51-year-old white 
businesswoman, opened the drapes of the fourth floor 
hall window. Calling out to other guests, she exclaimed: 
“Look at the tanks!” 

She died seconds later as bullets began.to slam 
into the building. As the firing ceased, a 19-year-old 
Marine, carrying a Springfield rifle, burst into the 
building. When, accidentally, he pushed the rifle barrel 
through a window, firing commenced anew. A police 
investigation showed that the Marine, who had just 
decided to “help out" the law enforcement personnel, 
was not involved in the death of Mrs. Hall. 

R. R., a white 27-year-old coin dealer, was the 
owner of an expensive, three-story house on L Street, 
an integrated middle-class neighborhood. In May of 
1966, he and his wife and child had moved to New York 
and had rented the house to two young men. After 
several months, he had begun to have problems with 
his tenants. On one occasion, he reported to his attor- 
ney that he had been threatened by them. 

In March of 1967, R. R. instituted eviction proceed- 
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ings. These were still pending when the riot broke out. 
Concerned about the house, R. R. decided to fly to 
Detroit. When he arrived at the house on Wednesday, 
July 26, he discovered the tenants were not at home. 

He then called his attorney, who advised him to take 
physical possession of the house and, for legal purposes, 
to take witnesses along. 

Together with his 17-year-old brother and another 
white youth, R. R. went to the house, entered, and 
began changing the locks on the doors. For protection 
they brought a .22 caliber rifle, which R. R.’s brother 
took into the cellar and fired into a pillow in order to 
test it. 

Shortly after 8 p.m., R. R. called his attorney to 
advise him that the tenants had returned, and he had 
refused to admit them. Thereupon, R. R. alleged, the 
tenants had threatened to obtain the help of the Na- 
tional Guard. The attorney relates that he was not par- 
ticularly concerned. He told R. R. that if the National 
Guard did appear he should have the officer in charge 
call him (the attorney). 

At approximately the same time, the National Guard 
claims it received information to the effect that several 
men had evicted the legal occupants of the house, and 
intended to start sniping after dark. 

A National Guard column was dispatched to the 
scene. Shortly after 9 p.m., in the half-light of dusk, 
the column of approximately 30 men surrounded the 
house. A tank took position on a lawn across the street. 
The captain commanding the column placed in front 
of the house an explosive device similar to a firecracker. 
After setting this off in order to draw the attention of 
the occupants to the presence of the column, he called 
for them to come out of the house. No attempt was 
made to verify the truth or falsehood of the allegations 
regarding snipers. 

When the captain received no reply from the house, 
he began counting to 10. As he was counting, he said, 
he heard a shot, the origin of which he could not deter- 
mine. A few seconds, later he heard another shot and 
saw a “fire streak” coming from an upstairs window. 
He thereupon gave the order to fire. 

According to the three young men, they were on 
the second floor of the house and completely be- 
wildered by the barrage of fire that was unleashed 
against it. As hundreds of bullets crashed through the 
first- and second-story windows and richocheted off 
the walls, they dashed to the third floor. Protected by a 
large chimney, they huddled in a closet until, during 
a lull in the firing, they were able to wave an item of 
clothing out of the window as a sign of surrender. They 
were arrested as snipers. 

The firing from rifles and machine guns had been 
so intense that in a period of a few minutes it inflicted 
an estimated $10,000 worth of damage. One of a pair 
of stone columns was shot nearly in half. 

Jailed at the 10th precinct station sometime Wednes- 
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day night, R. R. and his two companions were taken 
from their cell to an alley court,” police slang for an 
unlawful attempt to make prisoners confess. A police 
officer, who has resigned from the force, allegedly ad- 
ministered such a severe beating to R. R. that the 
bruises still were visible 2 weeks later. 

R. R.’s 17-year-old brother had his skull cracked 
open, and was thrown back into the cell. He was 
taken to a hospital only when other arrestees com- 
plained that he was bleeding to death. 

At the preliminary hearing 12 days later, the prose- 
cution presented only one witness, the National Guard 
captain who had given the order to fire. The police 
officer who had signed the original complaint was 
not asked to take the stand. The charges against all 
three of the young men were dismissed. 

Nevertheless, the morning after the original inci- 
dent, a major metropolitan newspaper in another sec- 
tion of the country composed the following banner 
story from wire service reports: 

Detroit, July 27 (Thursday).—Two National 
Guard tanks ripped a sniper’s haven with machine 
guns Wednesday night and flushed out three shaggy- 
haired white youths. Snipers attacked a guard com- 
mand post and Detroit’s racial riot set a modern 
record for bloodshed. The death toll soared to 36, 
topping the Watts bloodbath of 1966 in which 35 
died and making Detroit’s insurrection the most 
deadly racial riot in modern U.S. history. * * * 

In the attack on the sniper's nest, the Guardsmen 
poured hundreds of rounds of .50 caliber machine 
gun fire into the home, which authorities said housed 
arms and ammunition used by West Side sniper 
squads. 

Guardsmen recovered guns and ammunition. À re- 
porter with the troopers said the house, a neat brick 
home in a neighborhood of $20,000 to $50,000 
homes, was torn apart by the machine gun and rifle 
fire. 

Sniper fire crackled from the home as the Guard 
unit approached. It was one of the first verified 
reports of sniping by whites. * * * 

A pile of loot taken from riot-ruined stores was 
recovered from the sniper's haven, located ten blocks 
from the heart of the 200-square block riot zone. 

Guardsmen said the house had been identified as a 
storehouse of arms and ammunition for snipers. Its 
arsenal was regarded as an indication that the snip- 
ing—or at least some of it—was organized. 

As hundreds of arrestees were brought into the 10th 
precinct station, officers took it upon themselves to 
carry on investigations and to attempt to extract con- 
fessions. Dozens of charges of police brutality emanated 
from the station as prisoners were brought in uninjured, 
but later had to be taken to the hospital. 

In the absence of the precinct commander, who had 
transferred his headquarters to the riot command post 
at a nearby hospital, discipline vanished. Prisoners who 
requested that they be permitted to notify someone of 
their arrest were almost invariably told that: “The 
telephones are out of order." Congressman Conyers 


and State Representative Del Rio, who went to the 
station hoping to coordinate with the police the estab- 
lishing of a community patrol, were so upset by what 
they saw that they changed their minds and gave up 
on the project. 

A young woman, brought into the station, was told 
to strip. After she had done so, and while an officer 
took pictures with a Polaroid camera, another officer 
came up to her and began fondling her. The negative 
of one of the pictures, fished out of a wastebasket, 
subsequently was turned over to the mayor’s office. 

Citing the sniper danger, officers throughout the 
department had taken off their bright metal badges. 
They also had taped over the license plates and the 
numbers of the police cars. Identification of indi- 
vidual officers became virtually impossible. 

On a number of occasions officers fired at fleeing 
looters, then made little attempt to determine whether 
their shots had hit anyone. Later some of the persons 
were discovered dead or injured in the street. 

In one such case police and National Guardsmen 
were interrogating a youth suspected of arson when, 
according to officers, he attempted to escape. As he 
vaulted over the hood of an automobile, an officer 
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fired his shotgun. The youth disappeared on the other 
side of the car. Without making an investigation, the 
officers and Guardsmen returned to their car and 
drove off. 

When nearby residents called police, another squad 
car arrived to pick up the body. Despite the fact that 
an autopsy disclosed the youth had been killed by five 
shotgun pellets, only a cursory investigation was made, 
and the death was attributed to “sniper fire.” No 
police officer at the scene during the shooting filed a 
report. 

Not until a Detroit newspaper editor presented to 
the police the statements of several witnesses claiming 
that the youth had been shot by police after he had 
been told to run did the department launch an in- 
vestigation. Not until 3 weeks after the shooting did 
an officer come forward to identify himself as the one 
who had fired the fatal shot. 

Citing conflicts in the testimony of the score of 
witnesses, the Detroit Prosecutor’s office declined to 
press charges. 

Prosecution is proceeding in the case of three youths 
in whose shotgun deaths law enforcement personnel 
were implicated following a report that snipers were 
firing from the Algiers Motel. In fact, there is little 
evidence that anyone fired from inside the building. 
Two witnesses say that they had seen a man, stand- 
ing outside of the motel, fire two shots from a rifle. 
The interrogation of other persons revealed that law 
enforcement personnel then shot out one or more 
street lights. Police patrols responded to the shots. 
An attack was launched on the motel. 

The picture is further complicated by the fact that 
this incident occurred at roughly the same time that 
the National Guard was directing fire at the apart- 
ment house in which Tonya Blanding was killed. The 
apartment house was only six blocks distant from and 
in a direct line with the motel. 

The killings occurred when officers began on-the- 
spot questioning of the occupants of the motel in an 
effort to discover weapons used in the “sniping.” Sev- 
eral of those questioned reportedly were beaten. One 
was a Negro ex-paratrooper who had only recently 
been honorably discharged, and had gone to Detroit 
to look for a job. 

Although by late Tuesday looting and fire-bombing 
had virtually ceased, between 7 and 11 p.m. that 
night there were 444 reports of incidents. Most were re- 
ports of sniper fire. 

During the daylight hours of July 26, there were 
534 such reports. Between 8:30 and 11 p.m., there 
were 255. As they proliferated, the pressure on law 
enforcement officers to uncover the snipers became in- 
tense. Homes were broken into. Searches were made 
on the flimsiest of tips. À Detroit newspaper headline 
aptly proclaimed: "Everyone's Suspect in No Man's 
Land." 
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Before the arrest of a young woman IBM operator in 
the city assessor’s office brought attention to the situa- 
tion on Friday, July 28, any person with a gun in his 
home was liable to be picked up as a suspect. 

Of the 27 persons charged with sniping, 22 had 
charges against them dismissed. at preliminary hear- 
ings, and the charges against two others were dismissed 
later. One pleaded guilty to possession of an unregis- 
tered gun and was given a suspended sentence. Trials 
of two are pending. 

In all, more than 7,200 persons were arrested. Almost 
3,000 of these were picked up on the second day 
of the riot, and by midnight Monday 4,000 were in- 
carcerated in makeshift jails. Some were kept as long 
as 30 hours on buses. Others spent days in an under- 
ground garage without toilet facilities. An uncounted 
number were people who had merely been unfortunate 
enough to be on the wrong street at the wrong time. 
Included were members of the press whose attempts 
to show their credentials had been ignored. Released 
later, they were chided for not having exhibited their 
identification at the time of their arrests. 
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The booking system proved incapable of adequately 
handling the large number of arrestees. People became 
lost for days in the maze of different detention facili- 
ties. Until the later stages, bail was set deliberately 
high, often at $10,000 or more. When it became ap- 
parent that this policy was unrealistic and unworkable, 
the prosecutor’s office began releasing on low bail or on 
their own recognizance hundreds of those who had been 
picked up. Nevertheless, this fact was not publicized 
for fear of antagonizing those who had demanded a 
high-bail policy. 

Of the 43 persons who were killed during the riot, 
33 were Negro and 10 were white. Seventeen were 
looters, of whom two were white. Fifteen citizens (of 
whom four were white), one white National Guards- 
man, one white fireman, and one Negro private guard 
died as the result of gunshot wounds. Most of these 
deaths appear to have been accidental, but criminal 
homicide is suspected in some. 

Two persons, including one fireman, died as a 
result of fallen powerlines. Two were burned to death. 
One was a drunken gunman; one an arson suspect. 


One white man was killed by a rioter. One police 
officer was felled by a shotgun blast when a gun, in 
the hands of another officer, accidentally discharged 
during a scuffle with a looter. 

Action by police officers accounted for 20 and, very 
likely, 21 of the deaths; action by the National Guard 
for seven, and, very likely, nine; action by the Army 
for one. Two deaths were the result of action by store- 
owners. Four persons died accidentally. Rioters were 
responsible for two, and perhaps three of the deaths; 
a private guard for one. A white man is suspected 
of murdering a Negro youth. The perpetrator of one 
of the killings in the Algiers Motel remains unknown. 

Damage estimates, originally set as high as $500 
million, were quickly scaled down. The city assessor’s 
office placed the loss—excluding business stock, private 
furnishings, and the buildings of churches and chari- 
table institutions—at approximately $22 million. Insur- 
ance payments, according to the State Insurance Bu- 
reau, will come to about $32 million, representing an 
estimated 65 to 75 percent of the total loss. 

By Thursday, July 27, most riot activity had ended. 
The paratroopers were removed from the city on 
Saturday. On Tuesday, August 1, the curfew was 
lifted and the National Guard moved out. 
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METHODOLOGY—PROFILES OF DISORDER 


Construction of the Profiles of Disorder began with 
surveys by field teams in 23 cities. From an analysis of 
the documents compiled and field interviews, 10 of the 
23, a fair cross section of the cities, were chosen for 
intensive further investigation. 

A special investigating group was dispatched to each 
city under study to conduct in-depth interviews of per- 
sons previously questioned and others that had come 
to our attention as a result of the analysis. Additional 
documents were obtained. In the process of acquisition, 
analysis, and distillation of information, the special 
investigating group made several trips to each city. In 
the meantime, the regular field teams continued to con- 
duct their surveys and report additional information. 

The approximately 1,200 persons interviewed repre- 
sent a cross section of officials, observers, and partici- 
pants involved in the riot process—from mayors, police 
chiefs, and army officers to Black Power advocates and 
noters. Experts in diverse fields, such as taxation, fire 
fighting, and psychology, were consulted. Testimony 


presented to the Commission in closed hearings was 
incorporated. 

Many official documents were used in compiling 
chronologies and corroborating statements made by 
witnesses. These included but were not limited to 
police department and other law enforcement agen- 
cies’ after-action reports, logs, incident reports, injury 
reports, and reports of homicide investigations; after- 
action reports of U.S. Army and National Guard units; 
FBI reports; fire department logs and reports; and re- 
ports from Prosecutors’ offices and other investigating 
agencies. 

About 1,500 pages of depositions were taken from 
90 witnesses to substantiate each of the principal items 
in the Profiles. 

Since some information was supplied to the Com- 
mission on a confidential basis, a fully annotated, foot- 
noted copy of the Profiles cannot be made public at this 
time, but will be deposited in the Archives of the 
United States. 
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Chapter 2 
Patterns of 


Disorder 


INTRODUCTION 


The President asked the Commission to answer sev- 
eral specific questions about the nature of riots: 


g The kinds of communities in which they occurred; 


8 The characteristics—including age, education, and job 
history—of those who rioted and those who did not; 


8 The ways in which groups of lawful citizens can be 
encouraged to help cool the situation ; 


m The relative impact of various depressed conditions in the 
ghetto which stimulated people to riot ; 


8 The impact of Federal and other programs on those 
conditions; 

The effect on rioting of police-community relationships; 
m The parts of the community which suffered the most as 
a result of the disorders. 

The Profiles in the foregoing chapter portray the 
nature and extent of 10 of the disorders which took 
place during the summer of 1967. This chapter seeks 
in these events, and in the others which we surveyed, a 
set of common elements to aid in understanding what 
happened and in answering the President's questions. 

This chapter also considers certain popular con- 
ceptions about riots. Disorders are often discussed as 
if there were a single type. The “typical” riot of recent 
years is sometimes seen as a massive uprising against 
white people, involving widespread burning, looting, 
and sniping, either by all ghetto Negroes or by an 
uneducated, Southern-born Negro underclass of 
habitual criminals or "riffraff". An agitator at a 
protest demonstration, the coverage of events by the 
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news media, or an isolated triggering“ or precipita- 
ting" incident, is often identified as the primary spark 
of violence. A uniform set of stages is sometimes posited, 
with a succession of confrontations and withdrawals by 
two cohesive groups, the police on one side and a 
riotous mob on the other. Often it is assumed that 
there was no effort within the Negro community to 
reduce the violence. Sometimes the only remedy pre- 
scribed is application of the largest possible police or 
control force, as early as possible. 

What we have found does not validate these con- 
ceptions. We have been unable to identify constant 
patterns in all aspects of civil disorders. We have 
found that they are unusual, irregular, complex, and, in 
the present state of knowledge, unpredictable social 
processes. Like many human events, they do not unfold 
in orderly sequences. 

Moreover, we have examined the 1967 disorders 
within a few months after their occurrence and under 
pressing time limitations. While we have collected in- 
formation of considerable immediacy, analysis will 
undoubtedly improve with the passage and perspective 
of time and with the further accumulation and refine- 
ment of data. To facilitate further analysis we have 
appended much of our data to this report. 

We have categorized the information now available 
about the 1967 disorders as follows: 


m The pattern of violence over the nation: severity, location, 
timing, and numbers of people involved ; 
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m The riot process in a sample of 24 disorders we have sur- 
veyed:* prior events, the development of violence, the 
various control efforts on the part of officials and the com- 
munity, and the relationship between violence and control 
efforts; 


B The riot participants: a comparison of rioters with those 
who sought to limit the disorder and with those who re- 
mained uninvolved ; 


m The setting in which the disorders occurred: social and 
economic conditions, local governmental structure, the scale 
of Federal programs, and the grievance reservoir in the Negro 
community; 


@ The aftermath of disorder: the ways in which communities 
responded after order was restored in the streets. 


Based upon information derived from our surveys, 
we offer the following generalizations: 

1. No civil disorder was “typical” in all respects. 
Viewed in a national framework, the disorders of 1967 
varied greatly in terms of violence and damage: while 
a relatively small number were major under our cri- 
teria and a somewhat larger number were serious, most 
of the disorders would have received little or no na- 
tional attention as “riots” had the Nation not been 
sensitized by the more serious outbreaks. 

2. While the civil disorders of 1967 were racial in 
character, they were not interracial. The 1967 dis- 
orders, as well as earlier disorders of the recent period, 
involved action within Negro neighborhoods against 
symbols of white American society—authority and 
property—rather than against white persons. 

3. Despite extremist rhetoric, there was no attempt 
to subvert the social order of the United States. In- 
stead, most of those who attacked white authority 
and property seemed to be demanding fuller partici- 
pation in the social order and the material benefits 
enjoyed by the vast majority of American citizens. 

4. Disorder did not typically erupt without pre- 
existing causes as a result of a single “triggering” or 
“precipitating” incident. Instead, it developed out of 
an increasingly disturbed social atmosphere, in which 
typically a series of tension-heightening incidents over 
a period of weeks or months became linked in the 
minds of many in the Negro community with a shared 
reservoir of underlying grievances. 

5. There was, typically, a complex relationship be- 
tween the series of incidents and the underlying 
grievances. For example, grievances about allegedly 
abusive police practices, unemployment and under- 
employment, housing, and other conditions in the 
ghetto, were often aggravated in the minds of many 
Negroes by incidents involving the police, or the in- 
action of municipal authorities on Negro complaints 
about police action, unemployment, inadequate hous- 
ing or other conditions. When grievance-related inci- 
dents recurred and rising tensions were not satisfac- 


* See the Statement on Methodology in the Appendix for a 
description of our survey procedures. 
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Detroit disorder scene, July 1967 


torily resolved, a cumulative process took place in 
which prior incidents were readily recalled and griev- 
ances reinforced. At some point in the mounting ten- 
sion, a further incident—in itself often routine or 
even trivial—became the breaking point, and the ten- 
sion spilled over into violence. 

6. Many grievances in the Negro community result 
from the discrimination, prejudice and powerlessness 
which Negroes often experience. They also result from 
the severely disadvantaged social and economic condi- 
tions of many Negroes as compared with those of whites 
in the same city and, more particularly, in the pre- 
dominantly white suburbs. 

7. Characteristically, the typical rioter was not a 
hoodlum, habitual criminal or riffraff; nor was he 
a recent migrant, a member of an uneducated under- 
class or a person lacking broad social and political 
concerns. Instead, he was a teenager or young adult, 
a lifelong resident of the city in which he rioted, a high 
school dropout—but somewhat better educated than 
his Negro neighbor—and almost invariably under- 
employed or employed in a menial job. He was proud 
of his race, extremely hostile to both whites and middle- 
class Negroes and, though informed about politics, 
highly distrustful of the political system and of politi- 
cal leaders. 

8. Numerous Negro counterrioters walked the 
streets urging rioters to "cool it." The typical counter- 
rioter resembled in many respects the majority of 
Negroes, who neither rioted nor took action against 
the rioters, that is, the noninvolved. But certain dif- 
ferences are crucial: the counterrioter was better edu- 
cated and had higher income than either the rioter 
or the noninvolved. 

9. Negotiations between Negroes and white officials 
occurred during virtually all the disorders surve ed. 
The negotiations often involved young, militant 
Negroes as well as older, established leaders. Despite a 
setting of chaos and disorder, negotiations in many 
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Store burned and looted, Detroit, July 1967 


cases involved discussion of underlying grievances as 
well as the handling of the disorder by control 
authorities. 

10. The chain we have identified—discrimination, 
prejudice, disadvantaged conditions, intense and per- 
vasive grievances, a series of tension-heightening in- 
cidents, all culminating in the eruption of disorder at 
the hands of youthful, politically-aware activists— 
must be understood as describing the central trend in 


the disorders, not as an explanation of all aspects of 
the riots or of all rioters. Some rioters, for example, 
may have shared neither the conditions nor the 
grievances of their Negro neighbors; some may have 
coolly and deliberately exploited the chaos created by 
others; some may have been drawn into the melee 
merely because they identified with, or wished to 
emulate, others. Nor do we intend to suggest that the 
majority of the rioters, who shared the adverse condi- 
tions and grievances, necessarily articulated in their 
own minds the connection between that background 
and their actions. 

11. The background of disorder in the riot cities 
was typically characterized by severely disadvantaged 
conditions for Negroes, especially as compared with 
those for whites; a local government often unresponsive 
to these conditions; Federal programs which had not 
yet reached a significantly large proportion of those 
in need; and the resulting reservoir of pervasive and 
deep grievance and frustration in the ghetto. 

12. In the immediate aftermath of disorder, the 
status quo of daily life before the disorder generally 
was quickly restored. Yet, despite some notable public 
and private efforts, little basic change took place in 
the conditions underlying the disorder. In some cases, 
the result was increased distrust between blacks and 
whites, diminished interracial communication, and 
growth of Negro and white extremist groups. 


I. THE PATTERN OF VIOLENCE AND DAMAGE 


LEVELS OF VIOLENCE AND DAMAGE 


Because definitions of civil disorder vary widely, 
between 51 and 217 disorders were recorded by vari- 
ous agencies as having occured during the first 9 
months of 1967. From these sources we have developed 
a list of 164 disorders which occurred during that 
period. We have ranked them in three categories of 
violence and damage, utilizing such criteria as the de- 
gree and duration of violence, the number of active 
participants, and the level of law enforcement re- 
sponse: 

Major Disorders 


Eight disorders, 5 percent of the total, were major. 
These were characterized generally by a combination 
of the following factors: (1) many fires, intensive 
looting, and reports of sniping; (2) violence lasting 
more than 2 days; (3) sizeable crowds; and (4) use of 
National Guard or Federal forces as well as other 
control forces.? 


Serious Disorders 


Thirty-three disorders, 20 percent of the total, were 
serious but not major. These were characterized gen- 
erally by: (1) isolated looting, some fires, and some 
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rock throwing; (2) violence lasting between 1 and 2 
days; (3) only one sizeable crowd or many small 
groups and (4) use of state police though generally 
not National Guard or Federal forces.? 


Minor Disorders 


One hundred and twenty-three disorders, 75 percent 
of the total, were minor. These would not have been 
classified as “riots” or received wide press attention 
without national conditioning to a “riot” climate. They 
were characterized generally by: (1) a few fires or 
broken windows; (2) violence lasting generally less 
than 1 day; (3) participation by only small numbers of 
people; and (4) use, in most cases, only of local police 
or police from a neighboring community.* 

The 164 disorders which we have categorized oc- 
curred in 128 cities. Twenty-five (20 percent) of the 
cities had two or more disturbances. New York had 
five separate disorders, Chicago had four, six cities 
had three and 17 cities had two.* Two cities which 
experienced a major disorder—Cincinnati and 
Tampa—had subsequent disorders ; Cincinnati had two 


. more. However, in these two cities the later disorders 


were less serious than the earlier ones. In only two 
cities were later disorders more severe. 
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Three conclusions emerge from the data: 


m The significance of the 1967 disorders cannot be minimized. 
The level of disorder was major or serious, in terms of our 
criteria, on 41 occasions in 39 cities. 


@ The level of disorder, however, has been exaggerated. 
Three-fourths of the disorders were relatively minor and would 
not have been regarded as nationally-newsworthy “riots” in 
prior years. 

m The fact that a city had experienced disorder earlier in 
1967 did not immunize it from further violence. 


DISTRIBUTION IN TERMS OF TIME, AREA 
AND SIZE OF COMMUNTY 
Time 
In 1967, disorders occurred with increasing fre- 
quency as summer approached and tapered off as it 


waned. More than 60 percent of the 164 disorders 
occurred in July alone. 


DISORDERS BY MONTH ? AND LEVEL 


Number of Number of Number of 


Month (1967) major serious m Totals 
disorders disorders disorders 

r ⁰ ³ EE TN 1 1 
February ZV qo TE Op ß E ET 
March... . l... ............................ | to versus me t 1 
JJ S oe E ͤ y 1 3 4 
C6 cine 8 3 11 
/ W- W- 1.2 3 3 10 16 
JUNG os eee oes 5 22 76 103 
ALT TE ...................... 3 14 17 
Sa...... 8 11 11 

ul.. 8 8 33 123 164 
Area 


The violence was not limited to any one section of 
the country. 


DISORDERS BY REGION * AND LEVEL 
Number of Number of Number of Total 
Region major serious minor (percent) 
disorders disorders disorders 
Festo A 3 10 4 35 
Midwest. .................... 4 11 44 36 
South and border 1 7 19 16 
.] .ꝛ] 5 16 13 
jp: PIENE 8 33 123 100 


When timing and location are considered together, 
other relationships appear. Ninety-eight disorders can 
be grouped into 23 clusters, which consist of two or 
more disturbances occurring within 2 weeks and within 
a few hundred miles of each other. 

"Clustering" was particularly striking for two sets of 
cities. The first, centered on Newark, consisted of dis- 
orders in 14 New Jersey cities. The second, centered 
on Detroit, consisted of disturbances in seven cities in 
Michigan and one in Ohio.? 


Size of Community 


The violence was not limited to large cities. Seven 
of the eight major disorders occurred in communities 
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with populations of 250,000 or more. But 37 (23 per- 
cent) of the disorders reviewed occurred in communi- 
ties with populations of 50,000 or less; and 67 disorders 
(41 percent) occurred in communities with popula- 
tions of 100,000 or less, including nine (about 22 per- 
cent) of the 41 serious or major disturbances. 


DISORDERS BY LEVEL AND CITY POPULATION » 


City eee Number of Number o Number of 
(in sands) major serious minor Totais 
disorders disorders disorders 
F eS 1 5 31 g 
50-100.....................- 0 3 27 3» 
100250 0 8 23 31 
250-500_.................... 5 10 15 30 
500-1000.................... 1 4 10 15 
Over 1,000. ................-- 1 3 13 17 
Totalsss 8 33 119% 160 1 


DEATH, INJURY AND DAMAGE 


In its study of 75 disturbances in 67 cities, the 
Permanent Subcommittee on Investigations of the 
Senate Committee on Government Operations re- 
ported 83 deaths and 1,897 injuries.!? Deaths occurred 
in 12 of these disturbances. More than 80 percent of 
the deaths and more than half the injuries occurred 
in Newark and Detroit. In more than 60 percent of 
the disturbances, no deaths and no more than 10 in- 
juries were reported.!? 

Substantial damage to property also tended to be 
concentrated in a relatively small number of cities. 
Of the disorders which the Commission surveyed, 
significant damage resulted in Detroit ($40—$45 mil- 
lion), Newark ($10.2 million), and Cincinnati (more 
than $1 million). In each of nine cities, damage was 
estimated at less than $100,000.14 

Fire caused extensive damage in Detroit and Cin- 
cinnati, two of the three cities which suffered the 
greatest destruction of property.“ Newark had rela- 
tively little loss from fire but extensive inventory loss 
from looting and damage to stock.!* 

Damage estimates made at the time of the Newark 
and Detroit disorders were later greatly reduced. Early 
estimates in Newark ranged from $15 to $25 million; a 
month later the estimate was revised to $10.2 million. 
In Detroit, newspaper damage estimates at first ranged 
from $200 million to $500 million; the highest recent 
estimate is $45 million. 

What we have said should not obscure three im- 
portant factors. First, the dollar cost of the disorders 
should be increased by the extraordinary administra- 
tive expenses of municipal, state and Federal Govern- 
ments.!* Second, deaths and injuries are not the sole 
measures of the cost of civil disorders in human terms. 
For example, the cost of dislocation of people—though 
clearly not quantifiable in dollars and cents—was a 
significant factor in Detroit, the one case in which 


many residences were destroyed.“ Other human costs 
—fear, distrust, and alienation—were incurred in every 
disorder. Third, even a relatively low level of violence 
and damage in absolute terms may seriously disrupt 
a small or medium-sized community. 


VICTIMS OF VIOLENCE 


Of the 83 persons who died in the 75 disorders 
studied by the Permanent Subcommittee on Investiga- 
tions, about 10 percent were public officials, primarily 
law officers and firemen. Among the injured, public 
officials made up 38 percent.?° The overwhelming 
majority of the civilians killed and injured were 
Negroes. 

Retail businesses suffered a much larger proportion 
of the damage during the disorders than public in- 
stitutions, industrial properties, or private residences. 
In Newark, 1,029 establishments, affecting some 4,492 
employers and employees, suffered damage to build- 
ings or loss of inventory or both. Those which suffered 
the greatest loss through looting, in descending order 
of loss, were liquor, clothing, and furniture stores. 

White-owned businesses are widely believed to have 
been damaged much more frequently than those owned 
by Negroes. In at least nine of the cities studied, the 
damage seems to have been, at least in part, the result 
of deliberate attacks on white-owned businesses charac- 
terized in the Negro community as unfair or disrespect- 
ful toward INegroes.?! 

Not all the listed damage was purposeful or was 
caused by rioters. Some was a byproduct of violence. 
In certain instances police and fire department con- 
trol efforts caused damage. The New Jersey Commis- 
sion on Civil Disorders has found that in Newark, 
retributive action was taken against Negro-owned prop- 
erty by control forces.?? Some damage was accidental. 
In Detroit some fire damage, especially to residences, 
may have been caused primarily by a heavy wind. 

Public institutions generally were not targets of seri- 


II. THE RIOT PROCESS 


ous attacks? but police and fire equipment was 
damaged in at least 15 of the 23 cities.?* 

Of the cities surveyed, significant damage to resi- 
dences occurred only in Detroit. In at least nine of the 
22 other cities there was minor damage to residences, 
often resulting from fires in adjacent businesses.“ 


* 
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After the riot, Detroit 


The Commission has found no "typical" disorder 
in 1967 in terms of intensity of violence and exten- 
siveness of damage. To determine whether, as is some- 
times suggested, there was a typical "riot process," 
we examined 24 disorders which occurred during 1967 
in 20 cities and three university settings.?“ We have 
concentrated on four aspects of that process: 


The accumulating reservoir of grievances in the Negro 
community ; 


8 “Precipitating” incidents and their relationship to the 
reservoir of grievances; 


8 The development of violence after its initial outbreak; 


m The control effort, including official force, negotiation, 
and persuasion. 


We found a common social process operating in all 
24 disorders in certain critical respects. These events 
developed similarly, over a period of time and out of 
an accumulation of grievances and increasing ten- 
sion in the Negro community. Almost invariably, they 
exploded in ways related to the local community and 
its particular problems and conflicts. But once violence 
erupted, there began a complex interaction of many 
elements—rioters, official control forces, counter- 
rioters—in which the differences between various dis- 
orders were more pronounced than the similarities. 
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THE RESERVOIR OF GRIEVANCES IN THE 
NEGRO COMMUNITY 


Our examination of the background of the surveyed 
disorders revealed a typical pattern of deeply held 
grievances which were widely shared by many mem- 
bers of the Negro community.” The specific content 
of the expressed grievances varied somewhat from 
city to city. But in general, grievances among Negroes 
in all the cities related to prejudice, discrimination, 
severely disadvantaged living conditions, and a gen- 
eral sense of frustration about their inability to change 
those conditions. 

Specific events or incidents exemplified and rein- 
forced the shared sense of grievance. News of such 
incidents spread quickly throughout the community 
and added to the reservoir. Grievances about police 
practices, unemployment and  underemployment, 
housing, and other objective conditions in the ghetto 
were aggravated in the minds of many Negroes by 
the inaction of municipal authorities. 

Out of this reservoir of grievance and frustration, 
the riot process began in the cities which we surveyed. 


PRECIPITATING INCIDENTS 


In virtually every case a single "triggering" or “pre- 
cipitating" incident can be identified as having im- 
mediately preceded—within a few hours and in gen- 
erally the same location—the outbreak of disorder.?? 
But this incident was usually a relatively minor, even 
trivial one, by itself substantially disproportionate to 
the scale of violence that followed. Often it was an 
incident of a type which had occurred frequently in 
the same community in the past without provoking 
violence. 

We found that violence was generated by an increas- 
ingly disturbed social atmosphere, in which typically 
not one, but a series of incidents occurred over a period 
of weeks or months prior to the outbreak of disorder.?? 
Most cities had three or more such incidents; Houston 
had 10 over a 5-month period. These earlier or prior 
incidents were linked in the minds of many Negroes 
to the preexisting reservoir of underlying grievances. 
With each such incident, frustration and tension grew 
until at some point a final incident, often similar to the 
incidents preceding it, occurred and was followed al- 
most immediately by violence. 

As we see it, the prior incidents and thc reservoir of 
underlying grievances contributed to a cumulative 
process of mounting tension that spilled over into 
violence when the final incident occurred. In this sense 
the entire chain—the grievances, the series of prior 
tension-heightening incidents, and the final incident— 
was the “precipitant” of disorder. 

This chain describes the central trend in the dis- 
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orders we surveyed and not necessarily all aspects of 
the riots or of all rioters. For example, incidents have 
not always increased tension; and tension has not al- 
ways resulted in violence. We conclude only that both 
processes did occur in the disorders we examined. 

Similarly, we do not suggest that all noters shared 
the conditions or the grievances of their Negro neigh- 
bors: some may deliberately have exploited the 
chaos created out of the frustration of others; some 
may have been drawn into the melee merely because 
they identified with, or wished to emulate, others. 
Some who shared the adverse conditions and 
grievances did not riot. 

We found that the majority of the rioters did share 
the adverse conditions and grievances, although they 
did not necessarily articulate in their own minds the 
connection between that background and their actions. 

Newark and Detroit presented typical sequences of 
prior incidents, a buildup of tensions, a final incident, 
and the outbreak of violence: 


NEWARK 

Prior Incidents 

1965: A Newark policeman shot and killed an 18-year-old 
Negro boy. After the policeman had stated that he had 
fallen and his gun had discharged accidentally, he later 
claimed that the youth had assaulted another officer and 
was shot as he fled. At a hearing it was decided that the 
patrolman had not used excessive force. The patrolman 
remained on duty, and his occasional assignment to Negro 
areas was a continuing source of irritation in the Negro 
community. 

April 1967: Approximately 15 Negroes were arrested while 
picketing a grocery store which they claimed sold bad meat 
and used unfair credit practices. 

Late May, early June: Negro leaders had for several months 
voiced strong opposition to a proposed medical-dental cen- 
ter to be built on 150 acres of land in the predominantly 
Negro central ward. The dispute centered mainly around 
the lack of relocation provisions for those who would be 
displaced by the medical center. The issue became ex- 
tremely volatile in late May when public “blight hearings” 
were held regarding the land to be condemned. The hear- 
ings became a public forum in which many residents spoke 
against the proposed center. The city did not change it 
plan. 

Late May, June: The mayor recommended appointment of 
a white city councilman who had no more than a high 
school education to the position of secretary to the board 
of education. Reportedly, there was widespread support 
from both whites and Negroes for a Negro candidate who 
held a master's degree and was considered more qualified. 
The mayor did not change his recommendation. Ultimately, 
the original secretary retained his position and neither 
candidate was appointed. 

July 8: Several Newark policemen, allegedly including the 
patrolman involved in the 1965 killing, entered East Orange 
to assist the East Orange police during an altercation with 
a group of Negro men. 


Final Incident 

July 12, approximately 9:30 p.m.: A Negro cab driver was 
injured during or after a traffic arrest in the heart of the 
central ward. Word spread quickly, and a crowd gathered 
in front of the Fourth Precinct stationhouse across the street 
from a large public housing project. 


Initial Violence 


Same day, approximately 11:30 p. m.: The crowd continued to 


grow until it reached 300 to 500 people. One or two Molo- 
tov cocktails were thrown at the stationhouse. Shortly 
after midnight the police dispersed the crowd, and window- 
breaking and looting began a few minutes later. By about 
1 a.m., the peak level of violence for the first night was 
reached. 

DETROIT 

Prior Incidents 

August 1966: A crowd formed during a routine arrest of 
several Negro youths in the Kercheval section of the city. 
Tensions were high for several hours, but no serious vio- 
lence occurred. 

June 1967: A Negro prostitute was shot to death on her 
front steps. Rumors in the Negro community attributed 
the killing to a vice-squad officer. A police investigation 
later reportedly unearthed leads to à disgruntled pimp. 
No arrests were made. 

June 26: A young Negro man on a picnic was shot to death 
while reportedly trying to protect his pregnant wife from 
assault by seven white youths. The wife witnessed the slay- 
ing and miscarried shortly thereafter. Of the white youths, 
only one was charged. The others were released. 


Final Incident 

July 23, approximately 3:45 a.m.: Police raided a blind pig," 
a type of night club in the Negro area which served drinks 
after hours. Eighty persons were in the club—more than 
the police had anticipated—attending a party for several 
servicemen, two of whom had recently returned from Viet- 
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Service station burns amid gutted buildings, Detroit, July 1967 


nam. A crowd of about 200 persons gathered as the police 
escorted the patrons into the police wagons. 

Initial Violence 

Approximately 5:00 a.m.: As the last police cars drove away 
from the “blind pig,” the crowd began to throw rocks. By 
8:00 a.m., looting had become widespread. Violence con- 


tinued to increase throughout the day, and by evening 
reached a peak level for the first day. 


In the 24 disorders surveyed, the events identified 
as tension-heightening incidents, whether prior or 
final, involved issues which generally paralleled the 
grievances we found in these cities.“ The incidents 
identified were of the following types: 


Police Actions 


Some 40 percent of the prior incidents involved 
allegedly abusive or discriminatory police actions.“ 
Most of the police incidents began routinely and in- 
volved a response to, at most, a few persons rather 
than a large group.?? 

A typical incident occurred in Bridgeton, N.J., 5 
days before the disturbance when two police officers 
went to the home of a young Negro man to investi- 
gate a nonsupport complaint. À fight ensued when the 
officers attempted to take the man to the police station, 
and the Negro was critically injured and partially 


paralyzed. À Negro minister representing the injured 
man’s family asked for suspension of the two officers 
involved pending investigation. This procedure had 
been followed previously when three policemen were 
accused of collusion in the robbery of a white-owned 
store. The Negro’s request was not granted. 

Police actions were also identified as the final in- 
cident preceding 12 of the 24 disturbances.” Again, 
in all but two cases, the police action which became 
the final incident began routinely.“ 

The final incident in Grand Rapids occurred when 
police attempted to apprehend a Negro driving an 
allegedly stolen car. À crowd of 30 to 40 Negro spec- 
tators gathered. The suspect had one arm in a cast, 
and some of the younger Negroes in the crowd inter- 
vened because they thought the police were handling 
him too roughly. 

Protest Activities 

Approximately 22 percent of the prior incidents in- 
volved Negro demonstrations, rallies, and protest meet- 
ings. Only five involved appearances by nationally 
known Negro militants.“ 

Protest rallies and meetings were also identified as 
the final incident preceding five disturbances. Na- 
tionally known Negro militants spoke at two of these 
meetings; in the other three only local leaders were 
involved. A prior incident involving alleged police 
brutality was the principal subject of each of 
three rallies.’ Inaction of municipal authorities was 
the topic for two other meetings.“ 


White Racist Activities 


About 17 percent of the prior incidents involved 
activities by whites intended to discredit or intimidate 
Negroes or violence by whites against Negroes.*? These 
included some 15 cross-burnings in Bridgeton, the 
harrassment of Negro college students by white teen- 
agers in Jackson, Mississippi, and, in Detroit, the slay- 
ing of a Negro by a group of white youths. No final in- 
cidents were classifiable as racist activity. 


Previous Disorders in the Same City 


In this category were approximately 16 percent of 
the prior incidents, including seven previous disor- 
ders, the handling of which had produced a continuing 
sense of grievance.*! There were other incidents, usu- 
ally of minor violence, which occurred prior to seven 
disorders“? and were seen by the Negro community 
as precursors of the subsequent disturbance. Typically, 
in Plainfield the night before the July disorder, a 
Negro youth was injured in an altercation between 
white and Negro teenagers. Tensions rose as a result. 
No final incidents were identified in this category. 


Disorders in Other Cities 


Local media coverage and rumors generated by 
the Newark and Detroit riots were specifically identi- 
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Child in ruins of home, Detroit, July 1967 


fied as prior incidents in four cases.** However, these 
major disorders appeared to be important factors in all 
the disorders which followed them. 

Media coverage and rumors generated by the 
major riots in nearby Newark and Plainfield were 
the only identifiable final incidents preceding five 
nearby disorders.** In these cases there was a substan- 
tial mobilization of police and extensive patrolling of 
the ghetto area in anticipation of violence. 

Official City Actions 

` Approximately 14 percent of the prior incidents 
were identified as action, or in some cases, inaction 
of city officials other than police or the judiciary. 
Typically, in Cincinnati 2 months prior to the disturb- 
ance, approximately 200 representatives (mostly Ne- 
groes) of the innercity community councils sought to 
appear before the city council to request summer rec- 
reation funds. The council permitted only one person 
from the group to speak, and then only briefly, on the 
ground that the group had not followed the proper 
procedure for placing the issue on the agenda. 

No final incidents were identified in this category. 


Administration of Justice 


Eight of the prior incidents involved cases of al- 
legedly discriminatory administration of justice.“ 


Typical was a case in Houston a month-and-a-half 
before the disorder. Three civil rights advocates were 
arrested for leading a protest and for their participa- 
tion in organizing a boycott of classes at the predomi- 
nantly Negro Texas Southern University. Bond was 
set at $25,000 each. The court refused for several days 
to reduce bond, even though TSU officials dropped 
the charges they had originally pressed. 

There were no final incidents identified involving 
the administration of justice. 

In a unique case in New Haven, the shooting of 
a Puerto Rican by a white man was identified as 
the final incident before violence.*’ 

Finally, we have noted a marked relationship be- 
tween prior and final incidents within each city. In 
most of the cities surveyed, the final incident was of 
the same type as one or more of the prior incidents. 
For example, police actions were identified as both 
the final incident and one or more prior incidents 
preceding seven disturbances.“ Rallies or meetings to 
protest police actions involved in a prior incident were 
identified as the final incident preceding three addi- 
tional disturbances. The cumulative reinforcement 
of grievances and heightening of tensions found in 
all instances were particularly evident in these cases. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF VIOLENCE 


Once the series of precipitating incidents culminated 
in violence, the riot process did not follow a uniform 
pattern in the 24 disorders surveyed. However, some 
similarities emerge. 

The final incident before the outbreak of disorder, 
and the initial violence itself, generally occurred at a 
time and place in which it was normal for many people 
to be on the streets. In most of the 24 disorders, groups 
generally estimated at 50 or more persons were on the 
street at the time and place of the first outbreak.“ 

In all 24 disturbances, including the three univer- 
sity-related disorders, the initial disturbance area con- 
sisted of streets with relatively high concentrations of 
pedestran and automobile traffic at the time. In all 
but two cases—Detroit and Milwaukee—violence 
started between 7 p.m. and 12:30 a.m., when the 
largest numbers of pedestrians could be expected. Ten 
of the 24 disorders erupted on Friday night, Saturday, 
or Sunday. 

In most instances, the temperature during the day 
on which violence first erupted was quite high.“ This 
contributed to the size of the crowds on the street, par- 
ticularly in areas of congested housing. 

Major violence occurred in all 24 disorders during 
the evening and night hours, between 6 p.m. and 6 a.m., 
and in most cases between 9 p.m. and 3 a.m.* In only 
a few disorders, including Detroit and Newark, did 
substantial violence occur or continue during the day- 
time.55 Generally, the night-day cycles continued in 


daily succession through the early period of the dis- 
order.59 

At the beginning of disorder, violence generally 
flared almost immediately after the final precipitating 
incident.“ It then escalated quickly to its peak level, in 
the case of 1-night disorders, and to the first night peak 
in the case of continuing disorders.“ In Detroit and 
Newark, the first outbreaks began within two hours 
and reached severe, although not the highest, levels 
within 3 hours. 

In almost all of the subsequent night-day cycles, the 
change from relative order to a state of disorder by a 
number of people typically occurred extremely rapid- 
ly—within 1 or 2 hours at the most.“ 

Nineteen of the surveyed disorders lasted more 
than 1 night.* In 10 of these, violence peaked on the 
first night, and the level of activity on subsequent 
nights was the same or less.“ In the other nine dis- 
orders, however, the peak was reached on a sub- 
sequent night.“ 

Disorder generally began with less serious violence 
against property, such as rock and bottle-throwing and 
window-breaking.®* These were usually the materials 
and the targets closest to hand at the place of the 
initial outbreak. 

Once store windows were broken, looting usually 
followed.“ Whether fires were set only after looting 
occurred is unclear. Reported instances of fire-bomb- 
ing and Molotov cocktails in the 24 disorders appeared 
to occur as frequently during one cycle of violence as 
during another in disorders which continued through 
more than one cycle.“ However, fires seemed to break 
out more frequently during the middle cycles of riots 
lasting several days.“ Gunfire and sniping were also 
reported more frequently during the middle cycles.*' 


THE CONTROL EFFORT 


What type of community response is most effective 
once disorder erupts is clearly a critically important 
question. Chapter 12, “Control of Disorder," and the 
Supplement on Control of Disorder consider this ques- 
tion at length. We consider in this section the variety 
of control responses, official and unofficial, utilized in 
the 24 surveyed disorders, including: 


@ Use cr threatened use of local official force; 


B Use or threatened use of supplemental official force from 
other jurisdictions; 

B Negotiations between officials and representatives from the 
Negro community; 

G On-the-street persuasion by counterrioters.“ 


Disorders are sometimes discussed as if they consisted 
of a succession of confrontations and withdrawals by 
two cohesive groups, the police or other control force 
on one side and a riotous mob on the other. Often it is 
assumed that there was no effort within the Negro 
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community to reduce the violence. Sometimes the only 
remedy prescribed is mobilization of the largest possi- 
ble police or control force as early as possible. 

None of these views is accurate. We found that: 
m A variety of different control forces employed a variety of 


tactics, often at the same time, and often in a confused 
situation ; 


m Substantial non-force control efforts, such as negotiations 
and on-the-street persuasion by “counterrioters,” were usually 
underway, often simultaneously with forcible control efforts; 
counterrioter activity often was carried on by Negro residents 
of the disturbance area, sometimes with and frequently with- 
out official recognition; 


m No single tactic appeared to be effective in containing or 
reducing violence in all situations. 


Local official force 


In 20 of the 24 disorders, the primary effort to re- 
store order at the beginning of violence was made en- 
tirely by local police.“ In 10 cases no additional outside 
force was called for after the initial response.*? In only 
a few cases was the initial control force faced with 
crowds too large to control.“ 

The police approach to the initial outbreak of dis- 
order in the surveyed cities was generally cautious.” 
Three types of response were employed. One was dis- 
persal (clearing the area, either by arrests or by scat- 
tering crowds), used in 10 cases.“ Another was re- 
connaissance (observing and evaluating develop- 
ments), used in eight cases.“ In half of these instances, 
they soon withdrew from the disturbance area, gen- 
erally because they believed they were unable to cope 
with the disorder.'* The third was containment (pre- 
venting movement in or out of a cordoned or barri- 
caded area) , used in six cases.'5 

No uniform result from utilizing any of the three 
control approaches is apparent. In at least half of the 
24 cases, it can reasonably be said that the approach 
taken by the police failed to prevent the continuation 
of violence.“ To the extent that their effectiveness is 
measurable, the conclusion appears to hold for sub- 
sequent police control responses as well? There is 
also evidence in some instances of over-response in sub- 
sequent cycles of violence.”® 

The various tactical responses we have described 
are not mutually exclusive, and in many instances 
combinations were employed. The most common were 
attempts at dispersal in the disturbance area and a 
simultaneous cordon or barricade at the routes lead- 
ing from the disturbance area to the central com- 
mercial area of the city, either to contain the disturb- 
ance or to prevent persons outside the area from 
entering it, or both.?? 

In 11 disorders a curfew was imposed at some time, 
either as the major dispersal technique or in com- 
bination with other techniques.“ 

In only four disorders was tear gas used at any 
point as a dispersal technique.“ 
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Only Newark and New Haven used a combination 
of all three means of control—cordon, curfew, and tear 
gas.®? 

Supplemental Official Force 


In nine disturbances—involving a wide variation 
in the intensity of violence—additional contro] forces 
were brought in after there had been serious violence 
which local police had been unable to handle alone.“ 
In every case, further violence occurred, often more 
than once and often of equal or greater intensity than 
before. 

The result was the same when extra forces were 
mobilized before serious violence. In four cities where 
this was done, violence nonetheless occurred, in most 
cases more than once,“ and often of equal or greater 
intensity than in the original outbreak. 

In the remaining group of seven cities, no outside 
control forces were called,“ because the level and dura- 
tion of violence were lower. Outbreaks in these cities 
nevertheless followed the same random pattern as 
in the cities which used outside forces.” 

Negotiation 

In 21 of the 24 disturbances surveyed, discussion 
or negotiation occurred during the disturbance. These 
took the form of relatively formal meetings between 
government officials and Negroes during which griev- 
ances and issues were discussed and means were sought 
to restore order.“ 

Such meetings were usually held either immediately 
before or soon after the outbreak of violence.?! Meet- 
ings often continued beyond the first or second day of 
the disorder and, in a few instances, through the entire 
period of the disorder.“ 

The Negro participants in these meetings usually 
were established leaders in the Negro community, such 
as city councilmen or members of human relations 
commissions, ministers, or officers of civil rights or 
other community organizations. However, Negro 
youths participated in over one-third of these meet- 
ings.“ In a few disorders both youths and adult Negro 
leaders participated, “ sometimes without the participa- 
tion of local officials.“ 

Employees of community action agencies occasion- 
ally participated, either as intermediaries or as par- 
ticipants. In some cases they provided the meeting 
place.“ 

Discussions usually included issues generated by the 
disorder itself, such as the treatment by the police of 
those arrested.“ In 12 cases, prior ghetto grievances, 
such as unemployment and inadequate recreational 
facilities, were included as subjects.“ Often both dis- 
order-related and prior grievances were discussed, 
with the focus generally shifting from the former to 
the latter as the disorder continued. 

How effective these meetings were is, as in the 


case of forcible response, impossible to gauge. Again, 
much depends on who participated, timing, and other 
responses being made at the same time. 


Counterrioters 


In all but six of the 24 disorders, Negro private citi- 
zens were active on the streets attempting to restore 
order primarily by means of persuasion.’ In a Detroit 
survey oÍ riot area residents over the age of 15, some 14 
percent stated that they had been active as counter- 
rioters.1%2 

. Counterrioters sometimes had some form of of- 
ficial recognition from either the mayor or a human 
relations council.’ Police reaction in these cases 
varied from total opposition to close cooperation.1% 
In most cases, some degree of official authorization was 
given before the activity of the counterrioters began, 105 
and in a smaller number of cases, their activity was not 
explicitly authorized but merely condoned by the au- 
thorities. 6 


III. THE RIOT PARTICIPANT 


It is sometimes assumed that the rioters were crimi- 
nal types, overactive social deviants, or riffraff recent 
migrants, members of an uneducated underclass, alien- 
ated from responsible Negroes, and without broad so- 
cial or political concerns. It is often implied that there 
was no effort within the Negro community to attempt 
to reduce the violence. 

We have obtained data on participation from four 
different sources: !!! 


Eyewitness accounts from more than 1,200 interviews in our 
staff reconnaissance survey of 20 cities; 


@ Interview surveys based on probability samples of riot area 
residents in the two major riot cities— Detroit and Newark 
designed to elicit anonymous self-identification of participants 
às rioters, counterrioters or noninvolved ; 


W Arrest records from 22 cities; and 
E A special study of arrestees in Detroit. 


Only partial information is available on the total 
numbers of participants. In the Detroit survey, ap- 
proximately 11 percent of the sampled residents over 
the age of 15 in the two disturbance areas admittedly 
participated in rioting; another 20 to 25 percent ad- 
mitted to having been bystanders but claimed that they 
had not participated; approximately 16 percent 
claimed they had engaged in counterriot activity; and 
the largest proportion (48 to 53 percent) claimed they 
were at home or elsewhere and did not participate. 
However, a large proportion of the Negro community 
apparently believed that more was gained than lost 
through rioting, according to the Newark and Detroit 
Surveys.!1? 

Greater precision is possible in describing the char- 
acteristics of those who participated. We have com- 


Distinctive insignia were worn by the officially rec- 
ognized counter-rioters in at least a few cities. In 
Dayton and Tampa, the white helmets issued to the 
counter-rioters have made the name “White Hats" 
synonymous with counter-rioters. 

Public attention has centered on the officially rec- 
ognized counter-rioters. However, counter-rioters are 
known to have acted independently, without official 
recognition, in a number of cities. 

Counterrioters generally included young men, min- 
isters, community action agency and other antipoverty 
workers, and well-known ghetto residents.’ Their 
usual technique was to walk through the disturbance 
area urging people to “cool it," although they often 
took other positive action as well, such as distributing 
food.!!9 

How effective the counterrioters were is difficult 
to estimate. Authorities in several cities indicated that 
they believed they were helpful. 


bined the data from the four sources to construct a 
profile of the typical rioter and to compare him with 
the counterrioter and the noninvolved. 


THE PROFILE OF A RIOTER 


The typical rioter in the summer of 1967 was a 
Negro, unmarried male between the ages of 15 and 24. 
He was in many ways very different from the stereo- 
type. He was not a migrant. He was born in the state 
and was a lifelong resident of the city in which the riot 
took place. Economically his position was about the 
same as his Negro neighbors who did not actively 
participate in the riot. 

Although he had not, usually, graduated from high 
school, he was somewhat better educated than the 
average inner-city Negro, having at least attended high 
school for a time. 

Nevertheless, he was more likely to be working in 
a menial or low status job as an unskilled laborer. If 
he was employed, he was not working full time and 
his employment was frequently interrupted by periods 
of unemployment. 

He feels strongly that he deserves a better job and 
that he is barred from achieving it, not because of 
lack of training, ability, or ambition, but because of 
discrimination by employers. 

He rejects the white bigot's stereotype of the Negro 
as ignorant and shiftless. He takes great pride in his 
race and believes that in some respects Negroes are 
superior to whites. He is extremely hostile to whites, 
but his hostility is more apt to be a product of social 
and economic class than of race; he is almost equally 
hostile toward middle class Negroes. 
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He is substantially better informed about politics than 
Negroes who were not involved in the riots. He is more 
likely to be actively engaged in civil rights efforts, but is 
extremely distrustful of the political system and of 
political leaders. 


THE PROFILE OF THE COUNTERRIOTER 


The typical counterrioter, who risked injury and 
arrest to walk the streets urging rioters to “cool it,” 
was an active supporter of existing social institutions. 
He was, for example, far more likely than either the 
rioter or the noninvolved to feel that this country is 
worth defending in a major war. His actions and his 
attitudes reflected his substantially greater stake in 
the social system; he was considerably better educated 
and more affluent than either the rioter or the non- 
involved. He was somewhat more likely than the 
rioter, but less likely than the noninvolved, to have 
been a migrant. In all other respects he was identical 
to the noninvolved.!!* 


CHARACTERISTICS OF PARTICIPANTS 


Race 


Of the arrestees 83 percent were Negroes; 15 per- 
cent were whites.!!* Our interviews in 20 cities indi- 
cate that almost all rioters were Negroes. 


Age 

The survey data from Detroit, the arrest records, 
and our interviews in 20 cities, all indicate that the 
rioters were late teenagers or young adults. In the 
Detroit survey, 61.3 percent of the self-reported rioters 
were between the ages of 15 and 24, and 86.3 percent 
were between 15 and 35. The arrest data indicate 
that 52.5 percent of the arrestees were between 15 and 
24, and 80.8 percent were between 15 and 35. 

Of the noninvolved, by contrast, only 22.6 percent 
in the Detroit survey were between 15 and 24, and 38.3 
percent were between 15 and 35. 

Sex 

In the Detroit survey, 61.4 percent of the self-re- 
ported rioters were male. Arrestees, however, were al- 
most all male—89.3 percent.!!* Our interviews in 20 
cities indicate that the majority of rioters were male. 
The large difference in proportion between the Detroit 
survey data and the arrestee figures probably reflects 
either selectivity in the arrest process or less dramatic, 
less provocative riot behavior by women. 

Family Structure 

Three sources of available information—the Newark 
survey, the Detroit arrest study, and arrest records 
from four cities—indicate a tendency for rioters to be 
single.“ The Newark survey indicates that rioters were 
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single—56.2 percent—more often than the nonin- 
volved—49.6 percent. 

The Newark survey also indicates that rioters were 
more likely to have been divorced or separated— 14.2 
percent—than the noninvolved—6.4 percent. How- 
ever, the arrest records from four cities indicate that 
only a very small percentage of those arrested fall into 
this category. 

In regard to the structure of the family in which he 
was raised, the self-reported rioter, according to the 
Newark survey, was not significantly different from 
many of his Negro neighbors who did not actively 
participate in the riot. Twenty-five and five-tenths per- 
cent of the self-reported rioters and 23 percent of the 
noninvolved were brought up in homes where no adult 
male lived. 


Region of Upbringing 

Both survey data !'? and arrest records 12 demon- 
strate unequivocally that those brought up in the region 
in which the riot occurred are much more likely to have 
participated in the riots. The percentage of self- re- 
ported rioters brought up in the North is almost iden- 
tical for the Detroit survey 74.4 percent and the 
Newark survey — 74 percent. By contrast, of the non- 
involved, 36 percent in Detroit and 52.4 percent in 
Newark were brought up in the region in which the 
disorder occurred.“ 

Data available from five cities on the birthplace of 
arrestees indicate that 63 percent of the arrestees were 
born in the North. Although birthplace is not neces- 
sarily identical with place of upbringing, the data are 
sufficiently similar to provide strong support for the 
conclusion. 

Of the self- reported counterrioters, however, 47.5 
percent were born in the North, according to the De- 
troit survey, a figure which places them between self- 
reported rioters and the noninvolved. Apparently, a 
significant consequence of growing up in the South is 
the tendency toward noninvolvement in a riot situa- 
tion, while involvement in a riot, either in support of 
or against existing social institutions, was more com- 
mon among those born in the North. 


Residence 


Rioters are not only more likely than the nonin- 
volved to have been born in the region in which the 
riot occurred, but they are also more likely to have been 
long-term residents of the city in which the disturbance 
took place.'7? The Detroit survey data indicate that 
59.4 percent of the self-reported rioters, but only 34.6 
percent of the noninvolved, were born in Detroit. The 
comparable figures in the Newark survey are 53.5 per- 
cent and 22.5 percent. 

Outsiders who temporarily entered the city during 
the riot might have left before the surveys were con- 
ducted and therefore may be underestimated in the 
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survey data. However, the arrest data, * which is con- 
temporaneous with the riot, suggest that few outsiders 
were involved: 90 percent of those arrested resided 
in the riot city, 7 percent lived in the same state, and 
only 1 percent were from outside the state. Our inter- 
views in 20 cities corroborate these conclusions. 


Income 


In the Detroit and Newark survey data, income 
level alone does not seem to correlate with self-reported 
riot participation.!?* The figures from the two cities are 
not directly comparable since respondents were asked 
for individual income in Detroit and family income in 
Newark. More Detroit self-reported rioters (38.6 per- 
cent) had annual incomes under $5,000 per year than 
the noninvolved (30.3 percent), but even this small 
difference disappears when the factor of age is taken 
into account. 

In the Newark data, in which the age distributions of 
self-reported rioters and the noninvolved are more 
similar, there is almost no difference between the 
rioters, 32.6 percent of whom had annual incomes 
under $5,000, and the noninvolved, 29.4 percent of 
whom had annual incomes under $5,000. 

The similarity in income distribution should not, 
however, lead to the conclusion that more affluent 
Negroes are as likely to riot as poor Negroes. Both sur- 
veys were conducted in disturbance areas where in- 
comes are considerably lower than in the city as a whole 
and the surrounding metropolitan area.!?5 Neverthe- 
less, the data show that rioters are not necessarily the 
poorest of the poor. 

While income fails to distinguish self-reported rioters 
from those who were not involved, it does distinguish 
counterrioters from rioters and the noninvolved. Less 

than 9 percent of both those who rioted and those not 


involved earned more than $10,000 annually. Yet al- 
most 20 percent of the counterrioters earned this 
amount or more. In fact, there were no male self-re- 
ported counterrioters in the Detroit survey who earned 
less than $5,000 annually. In the Newark sample there 
were seven respondents who owned their own homes; 
none of them participated in the riot. While extreme 
poverty does not necessarily move a man to riot, relative 
affluence seems at least to inhibit him from attacking 
the existing social order and may motivate him to take 
considerable risks to protect it. 


Education 


Level of schooling is strongly related to participation. 
Those with some high school education were more 
likely to riot than those who had only finished grade 
school.!** In the Detroit survey, 93 percent of the self- 
reported rioters had gone beyond grade school, com- 
pared with 72.1 percent of the noninvolved. In the 
Newark survey the comparable figures are 98.1 and 
85.7 percent. The majority of self-reported rioters were 
not, however, high school graduates. 

The counterrioters were clearly the best educated 
of the three groups. Approximately twice as many 
counterrioters had attended college as had the non- 
involved, and half again as many counterrioters had 
attended college as rioters. Considered with the in- 
formation on income, the data suggest that counter- 
rioters were probably well on their way into the middle 
class. 

Education and income are the only factors which 
distinguish the counterrioter from the noninvolved. 
Apparently, a high level of education and income not 
only prevents rioting but is more likely to lead to ac- 
tive, responsible opposition to rioting. 


Employment 


The Detroit and Newark surveys, the arrest records 
from four cities, and the Detroit arrest study all in- 
dicate that there are no substantial differences in un- 
employment between the rioters and the nonin- 
volved.!?7 

Unemployment levels among both groups were ex- 
tremely high. In the Detroit survey, 29.6 percent of 
the self-reported rioters were unemployed; in the 
Newark survey, 29.7 percent; in the four-city arrest 
data, 33.2 percent; and in the Detroit arrest study, 21.8 
percent. The unemployment rates for the noninvolved 
in the Detroit and Newark surveys were 31.5 and 19.0 
percent. 

Self-reported rioters were more likely to be only 
intermittently employed, however, than the nonin- 
volved. Respondents in Newark were asked whether 
they had been unemployed for as long as a month or 
more during the last year.!?? Sixty-one percent of the 
self-reported rioters, but only 43.4 percent of the non- 
involved, answered, yes.“ 
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Despite generally higher levels of education, rioters 
were more likely than the noninvolved to be employed 
in unskilled jobs.“ In the Newark survey, 50 percent 
of the self-reported rioters, but only 39.6 percent of the 
noninvolved, had unskilled jobs. 


Attitudes About Employment 


The Newark survey data indicate that self-reported 
rioters were more likely to feel dissatisfied with their 
present jobs than were the noninvolved.“ 

Only 29.3 percent of the rioters, compared with 44.4 
percent of the noninvolved, thought their present jobs 
appropriate for them in responsibility and pay. Of the 
self-reported rioters, 67.6 percent, compared with 56.1 
percent of the noninvolved, felt that it was impossible 
to obtain the kind of job they wanted.131 Of the self- 
reported rioters, 69 percent, as compared with 50 per- 
cent of the noninvolved, felt that racial discrimination 
was the major obstacle to finding better employ- 
ment. Despite this feeling, surprising numbers of 
rioters (76.9 percent) responded that "getting what 
you want out of life is a matter of ability, not being in 
the right place at the right time." 133 


Racial Attitudes 


The Detroit and Newark surveys indicate that rioters 
have strong feelings of racial pride, if not racial su- 
periority.“ In the Detroit survey, 48.6 percent of the 
self-reported rioters said that they felt Negroes were 
more dependable than whites. Only 22.4 percent of 
the noninvolved stated this. In Newark, the comparable 
figures were 45 and 27.8 percent. The Newark survey 
data indicate that rioters wanted to be called “black” 
rather than “Negro” or “colored” and were somewhat 
more likely than the noninvolved to feel that all 
Negroes should study African history and languages.“ 

To what extent this racial pride antedated the riot 
or was produced by the riot is impossible to determine 
from the survey data. Certainly the riot experience 
seems to have been associated with increased pride in 
the minds of many participants. This was vividly illus- 
trated by the statement of a Detroit rioter: 

Interviewer: You said you were feeling good when you 
followed the crowds? 

Respondent: I was feeling proud, man, at the fact that I 
was a Negro. I felt like I was a first-class citizen. 
I didn't feel ashamed of my race because of 
what they did. 

Similar feelings were expressed by an 18-year-old 
Detroit girl who reported that she had been a looter: 
Interviewer: What is the Negro then if he's not American? 
Respondent: A Negro, he's considered a slave to the white 

folks. But half of them know that they're slaves 
and feel that they can't do nothing about it 
because they're just going along with it. But 
most of them they seem to get it in their heads 
now how the white folks treat them and how 


they've been treating them and how they've 
been slaves for the white folks. * * * 
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Along with increased racial pride there appears to 
be intense hostility toward Whites.“ Self-reported riot- 
ers in both the Detroit and Newark surveys were more 
likely to feel that civil rights groups with white and 
Negro leaders would do better without the whites. In 
Detroit, 36.1 percent of the self-reported rioters thought 
that this statement was true, while only 21.1 percent 
of the noninvolved thought so. In the Newark survey, 
51.4 percent of the self-reported rioters agreed; 33.1 
percent of the noninvolved shared this opinion. 

Self-reported rioters in Newark were also more likely 
to agree with the statement, “Sometimes I hate white 
people.” Of the self-reported rioters, 72.4 percent 
agreed; of the noninvolved, 50 percent agreed. 

The intensity of the self-reported rioters’ racial feel- 
ings may suggest that the recent riots represented tradi- 
tional interracial hostilities. Two sources of data sug- 
gest that this interpretation is probably incorrect. 

First, the Newark survey data indicate that rioters 
were almost as hostile to middle-class Negroes as they 
were to Whites.“ Seventy-one and four-tenths percent 
of the self-reported rioters, but only 59.5 percent of the 
noninvolved, agreed with the statement, “Negroes who 
make a lot of money like to think they are better than 
other Negroes." Perhaps even more significant, partic- 
ularly in light of the rioters’ strong feelings of racial 
pride, is that 50.5 percent of the self-reported rioters 
agreed that “Negroes who make a lot of money are just 
as bad as white people." Only 35.2 percent of the non- 
involved shared this opinion. 

Second, the arrest data show that the great majority 
of those arrested during the disorders were generally 

with a crime relating to looting or curfew 
violations.!5* Only 2.4 percent of the arrests were for 
assault and 0.1 percent were for homicide, but 31.3 
percent of the arrests were for breaking and entering— 
crimes directed against white property rather than 
against individual whites. 
Political Attitudes and Involvement 


Respondents in the Newark survey were asked about 
relatively simple items of political information, such 
as the race of prominent local and national political 
figures. In general, the self-reported rioters were much 
better informed than the noninvolved.!?? For example, 
self-reported rioters were more likely to know that 
one of the 1966 Newark mayoral candidates was a 
Negro. Of the rioters, 77.1 percent—but only 61.6 
percent of the noninvolved—identified him correctly. 
The overall scores on a series of similar questions also 
reflect the self-reported rioter higher levels of in- 
formation. 

Self-reported rioters were also more likely to be in- 
volved in activities associated with Negro rights.“ At 
the most basic level of political participation, they were 
more likely than the noninvolved to talk frequently 
about Negro rights. In the Newark survey, 53.8 per- 


cent of the self-reported rioters, but only 34.9 percent 
of the noninvolved, said that they talked about Negro 
rights nearly every day. 

The self-reported rioters also were more likely to 
have attended a meeting or participated in civil rights 
activity. Of the rioters, 39.3 percent—but only 25.7 
percent of the noninvolved—reported that they had 
engaged in such activity. 

In the Newark survey, respondents were asked how 
much they thought they could trust the local govern- 
ment.!*! Only 4.8 percent of the self-reported rioters, 
compared with 13.7 percent of the noninvolved, said 
that they felt they could trust it most of the time; 
44.2 percent of the self-reported rioters and 33.9 per- 
cent of the noninvolved reported that they could al- 
most never trust the government. 

In the Detroit survey, self-reported rioters were 
much more likely to attribute the riot to anger about 
politicians and police than were the noninvolved.!*? 
Of the self-reported rioters, 43.2 percent—but only 
19.6 percent of the noninvolved—said anger against 
politicians had a great deal to do with causing the 


riot. Of the self-reported rioters, 70.5 percent, com- 
pared with 48.8 percent of the noninvolved, believed 
that anger against the police had a great deal to do 
with causing the riot. 

Perhaps the most revealing and disturbing measure 
of the rioters’ anger at the social and political system 
was their response to a question asking whether they 
thought “the country was worth fighting for in the 
event of a major world war." 143 Of the self-reported 
rioters, 39.4 percent in Detroit and 52.8 percent in 
Newark shared a negative view. In contrast, 15.5 per- 
cent of the noninvolved in Detroit and 27.8 percent of 
the noninvolved in Newark shared this sentiment. Al- 
most none of the self-reported counterrioters in De- 
troit—3.3 percent—agreed with the self-reported 
rioters. 

Some comments of interviewees are worthy of note: 

Not worth fighting for—if Negroes had an equal chance 
it would be worth fighting for. 

Not worth fighting for—I am not a true citizen so why 
should I? 


Not worth fighting for—because my husband came back 
from Vietnam and nothing had changed. 


IV. THE BACKGROUND OF DISORDER 


In response to the President’s questions to the Com- 
mission about the riot environment, we have gathered 
information on the pre-riot conditions in 20 of the cities 
surveyed.'** We have sought to analyze the back- 
grounds of the disorders in terms of four basic group- 
ings of information: 

a The social and economic conditions as described in the 


1960 census, with particular reference to the area of cach 
city in which the disturbance took place; 


® Local governmental structure and its organizational ca- 
pacity to respond to the needs of the people, particularly those 
living in the most depressed conditions ; 


ú The extent to which Federal programs assisted in meeting 
these needs; and 
a The nature of the grievances in the ghetto community. 


It is sometimes said that conditions for Negroes in 
the riot cities have improved over the years and are 
not materially different from conditions for whites; 
that local government now seeks to accommodate the 
demands of Negroes and has created many mecha- 
nisms for redressing legitimate complaints; that Federal 
programs now enable most Negroes who so desire, to 
live comfortably through welfare, housing, employ- 
ment or antipoverty assistance; and that grievances 
are harbored only by a few malcontents and agitators. 

Our findings show the contrary. In the riot cities we 
surveyed, we found that Negroes were severely dis- 
advantaged, especially as compared with whites; that 
local government is often unresponsive to this fact; that 
Federal programs have not yet reached a significantly 
large proportion of those in need ; and that these facts 


create a reservoir of unredressed grievances and frus- 
tration in the ghetto.!*5 


THE PATTERN OF DISADVANTAGE 


Social and economic conditions in the riot cities“ 
constituted a clear pattern of severe disadvantage for 
Negroes as compared with whites, whether the Negroes 
lived in the disturbance area or outside of it.“ When 
ghetto conditions are compared with those for whites 
in the suburbs, the relative disadvantage for Negroes 
is even greater. 

In all the cities surveyed, the Negro population in- 
creased between 1950 and 1960 at a median rate of 
75 percent.“ 

Meanwhile, the white population decreased in more 
than half the cities including six which experienced 
the most severe disturbances in 1967. The increase in 
nonwhite population in four of these cities was so great 
that their total population increased despite the de- 
crease in white population.“ These changes were 
attributable in large part to heavy in- migration of 
Negroes from rural poverty areas and movement of 
whites from the central cities to the suburbs. 

In all the cities surveyed: 


s The percentage of Negro population in the disturbance 
area exceeded the percentage of Negro population in the 
entire city. In some cases it was twice, and in nine instances 
triple, the city-wide percentage. 


m The Negro population was invariably younger than the 
white population.™ 
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a Negroes had completed fewer years of education and pro- 
portionately fewer had attended high school than whites.™ 


m A larger percentage of Negroes than whites were in the 
labor force.“ 


a Yet they were twice as likely to be unemployed as whites.™ 


m In cities where they had greater opportunities to work at 
skilled or semi-skilled jobs, proportionately more Negro men 
tended to be working, or looking for work, than white men. 
Conversely, the proportion of men working, or looking for 
work, tended to be lower among Negroes than whites in cities 
that offered the least opportunities for skilled or semi-skilled 
labor.“ 


m Among the employed, Negroes were more than three times 
as likely to be in unskilled and service jobs as whites.” 


a Negroes earned less than whites in all the surveyed cities, 
averaging barely 70 percent of white income, and were more 
than twice as likely to be living in poverty." 

m A smaller proportion of Negro children than white chil- 
dren under 18 were living with both parents.“ 


8 However, family "responsibility" was strongly related to 
opportunity. In cities where the proportion of Negro men 
in better-than-menial jobs was higher, median Negro family 
income was higher, and the proportion of children under 18 
living with both parents was also higher. Both family income 
and family structure showed greater weakness in cities where 
job opportunities were more restricted to unskilled jobs.“ 


8 Fewer Negroes than whites owned their own homes. 
Among nonhomeowners, Negroes paid the same rents, yet 
they paid a higher share of their incomes for rent than did 
whites. Although housing cost Negroes relatively more, their 
housing was three times as likely to be overcrowded and sub- 
standard as dwellings occupied by Whites.“ 


LOCAL GOVERNMENTAL STRUCTURE 


In the riot cities surveyed, we found that: 
m All major forms of local government were represented. 


8 In a substantial minority of instances, a combination of 
at-large election of legislators and a "weak-mayor" system 
resulted in fragmentation of political responsibility and 
accountability. 


B The proportion of Negroes in government was substantially 
smaller than the Negro proportion of population. 


8 Almost all the cities had some formal grievance machinery, 
but typically it was regarded by most Negroes interviewed as 
ineffective and was generally ignored. 

All major forms of municipal government were 
represented in the 20 cities examined.“ Fourteen had 
a mayor-city council form of government, five had a 
council-city manager, and one had a commission.!*? 

The division of power between the legislative and 
executive branches varied widely from city to city. Of 
the mayor-council cities, eight could be characterized as 
“strong mayor/ weak city council" systems in the sense 
that the mayor had broad appointive and veto 
powers.!5? Five could be characterized as “weak mayor/ 
strong council" forms, where the city council had broad 
appointive and veto powers.“ In one city, Milwaukee, 
such powers appeared to be evenly balanced.?® 
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In 17 of the 20 cities, mayors were elected directly.“ 
Mayors were parttime in eight cities.1% Almost all the 
cities had a principal executive, either a mayor or a 
city manager, who earned a substantial annual salary.1% 
Terms of office for mayors ranged from 2 to 4 years. 

In eight cities, all legislators were elected at large 
and therefore represented no particular legislative 
ward or district.“ Six of these cities also had either a 
city manager or a ‘“‘weak-mayor” form of government. 
In these cases, there was heavy reliance upon the city 
council as the principal elected policymaking author- 
ity. This combination of factors appeared to produce 
even less identification by citizens with any particular 
elected official than in the 12 cities which elected all 
legislators from wards or districts “I or used a com- 
bination of election by districts and at large.“ 

The proportion of Negroes in the governments of 
the 20 cities was substantially smaller than the median 
proportion of Negro population—16 percent. Ten per- 
cent of the legislators in the surveyed cities were 
Negroes.!'? Only in New Brunswick and Phoenix was 
the proportion of legislators who were Negroes as 
great as the percentage of the total population that 
was nonwhite. Six cities had no Negro legislators.'** 
Only three cities had more than one Negro legislator: 
Newark and Plainfield had two, and New Haven had 
five. None of the 20 cities had or had ever had a Negro 
mayor or city manager. In only four cities did Negroes 
hold other important policymaking positions or serve 
as heads of other municipal departments.“ In seven 
cities Negro representatives had been elected to the 
State legislature.!?* 

In 17 of the cities, however, Negroes were serving 
on boards of education.“ In all 17 cities which had 
human relations councils or similar organizations, 
Negroes were represented on the boards of such orga- 
nizations. 

One of the most surprising findings is that in 17 of 
the 20 surveyed riot cities, some formal grievance ma- 
chinery existed before the 1967 disorders—a municipal 
human relations council or similar organization author- 
ized to receive citizen complaints about racial or other 
discrimination by public and private agencies.“ 
Existence of these formal channels, however, did not 
necessarily achieve their tension-relieving purpose. 
They were seldom regarded as effective by Negroes who 
were interviewed. The councils generally consisted of 
prominent citizens, including one or more Negroes, 
serving part time and with little or no salary. 

With only one exception, the councils were wholly 
advisory and mediatory, with power to conciliate and 
make recommendations but not to subpoena witnesses 
or enforce compliance.“ While most of the councils 
had full-time paid staff, they were generally organized 
only as loosely affiliated departments of the city gov- 
ernment.!*? The number of complaints filed with the 


councils was low considering both the size of the Negro 
populations and the levels of grievance manifested by 
the disorders. Only five councils received more than 
100 complaints a year.! In almost all cases, com- 
plaints against private parties were mediated infor- 
mally by these councils. But complaints against govern- 
mental agencies usually were referred for investigation 
to the agencies against whom the complaints were 
directed. For example, complaints of police miscon- 
duct were accepted by most councils and then referred 
directly to the police for investigation. 

In only two cities did human relations councils at- 
tempt to investigate complaints against the police. In 
neither case did they succeed in completing the in- 
vestigation. 

Where special channels for complaints against the 
police existed, the result appears to have been similar. 
In several of the cities, police- community relations 
units had been established within the police depart- 
ment, in most instances within two years before the 
disorder. However, complaints about police mis- 
conduct generally were forwarded to the police in- 
vestigative unit, complaint bureau or police chief for 
investigation. 

In all the cities which had a police-community rela- 
tions unit, during the year preceding the disorder, com- 
plaints against policemen had been filed with or for- 
warded to the police department.!** In at least two of 
these cities the police department stated that the com- 
plaints had been investigated and that disciplinary ac- 
tion had been taken in several cases.!5*5 Whether or not 
these departrnents in fact did take action on the com- 
plaints, the results were never disclosed to the public 
or to complainants. The grievances on which the com- 
plaints were based often appeared to remain alive. 


FEDERAL PROGRAMS 


What was the pattern of governmental effort to 
relieve ghetto conditions and to respond to needs in 
the cities which experienced disorders in 1967? 

We have attempted no comprehensive answer to 
this large and complex question. Instead, we have sur- 
veyed only the key Federal antipoverty programs in 
Detroit, Newark, and New Haven—cities which re- 
ceived substantial Federal funds and also suffered 
severe disorders. 

Among the large number of Federal programs to aid 
cities, we have concentrated on five types, which relate 
to the most serious conditions and which involve size- 
able amounts of Federal assistance. We have sought to 
evaluate these amounts against the proportion of per- 
sons reached.1** 

We conclude that: 

8 While these three cities received substantial amounts of 


Federal funds in 1967 for manpower, education, housing, wel- 
fare and community action programs, the number of persons 


assisted by those programs in almost all cases constituted only 
a fraction of those in need. 
B In at least 11 of the 15 programs examined (five pro- 


grams in each of the three cities), the number of people 
assisted in 1967 was less than half of those in need. 


In one of the 15 programs, the percentage rose as high as 
72 percent. 


B The median was 33 percent. 
Manpower 


Our study included all major manpower and em- 
ployment programs including basic and remedial 
education, skill training, on-the-job training, job coun- 
seling, and placement.!*? 

A 1966 Department of Labor study of 10 slum areas, 
as well as our own survey of 20 disorder areas, indicates 
that underemployment may be an even more serious 
problem for ghetto residents that unemployment. How- 
ever, our measurement of need for manpower pro- 
grams is based on unemployment figures alone because 
underemployment data are not available for the three 
cities surveyed. The Department of Labor estimates 
that underemployment rates in major central-city 
ghettos are a multiple of the unemployment rate. 

In Detroit, during the first three quarters of 1967, 
Federal funds, obligated in the amount of $19.6 mil- 
lion, provided job training opportunities for less than 
one-half of the unemployed. 

During the first 9 months of 1967, the labor force 
in Detroit totaled 650,000 persons, of whom 200,000 
were Negroes. The average unemployment rate for 
that period was 2.7 percent for whites and 9.6 percent 
for Negroes. The total average number unemployed 
during that period was 31,350, of whom 19,200 (61 
percent) were Negroes. 

During the same period, there were 22 manpower 
programs (excluding MDTA institutional programs) 
in various stages of operation in Detroit. Twenty of the 
programs provided for 13,979 trainees.!** 

In Newark, in the first half of 1967, $2.6 million of 
Federal funds provided job training opportunities for 
less than 20 percent of the unemployed.“ And in 
New Haven, during the first three quarters of 1967, 
Federal funds in the amount of $2.1 million provided 
job training opportunities for less than one-third of 
the unemployed.!9 


Education 


For purposes of comparing funding to needs, we 
have limited our examination to two major Federal 
education programs for the disadvantaged: The Title 
I program under the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act of 1965 (ESEA) and the Adult Basic Edu- 
cation Program. Title I provides assistance to schools 
having concentrations of educationally disadvantaged 
children, defined as children from families having an- 
nual incomes of less than $3,000 or supported by the 
Aid to Families with Dependent Children program 
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(AFDC). Title I supports remedial reading, career 
guidance for potential dropouts, reduced pupil- 
teacher ratios, special teacher training, educational 
television and other teaching equipment, and spe- 
cialized staff for social work, guidance and counseling, 
psychiatry and medicine. The Adult Basic Education 
program is designed to teach functionally illiterate 
adults to read. 

In order to measure the total Federal contributions 
to state and local educational expenditures, we have 
also included such other Federal programs as Head 
Start, for disadvantaged preschool children; the larger 
institutional Manpower Development and Training 
` Programs; the Teacher Corps; library material and 
supplementary education projects under Titles II and 
III of ESEA; and vocational education programs. 

In Detroit, during the 1967-68 school year, $11.2 
million of ESEA Title I funds assist only 31 percent 
of the eligible students. Adult Basic Education reaches 
slightly more than 2 percent of the eligible beneficiaries. 
Federal contributions to the Detroit public school sys- 
tem add about 10 percent to state and local expendi- 
tures.191 | 

In Newark, during the 1967—68 school year, $4 mil- 
lion of ESEA Title I funds assist about 72 percent 
of the eligible students. The number of persons reached 
by the Adult Basic Education program is only ap- 
proximately 6 percent of the number of functionally 
illiterate adults. Federal contributions to the Newark 
public school system add about 11 percent to state 
and local expenditures.!?? 

In New Haven, during the 1967-68 school year, 
ESEA Title I funds in the amount of $992,000 assist 
only 40 percent of the eligible students in the middle 
and senior high schools. Although all eligible bene- 
ficiaries in 14 target elementary schools are aided, none 
of the eligible beneficiaries in 19 non-target elemen- 
tary schools is reached. Adult Basic Education reaches 
less than 4 percent of eligible beneficiaries. Federal con- 
tributions to the New Haven public school system add 
about 7 percent to state and local expenditures.’** 


Housing 

The major Federal programs we have examined 
which are, at least in part, designed to affect the supply 
of low-income housing, include urban renewal, low 
rent public housing, housing for the elderly and handi- 
capped, rent supplements, and FHA below market in- 
terest rate mortgage insurance (BMIR). 

To measure the extent of need for low-income hous- 
ing, we have used the number of substandard and 
overcrowded units.!?* In measuring the size of housing 
programs, we have included expenditures for years be- 
fore 1967 because they affected the low-income hous- 
ing supply available in 1967. 

In Detroit, a maximum of 758 low-income housing 
units have been assisted through these programs since 
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1956. This amounts to 2 percent of the substandard 
units and 1.7 percent of the overcrowded units.“ Yet, 
since 1960, approximately 8,000 low-income units have 
been demolished for urban renewal. 

Similarly, in Newark, since 1959, a maximum of 
3,760 low-income housing units have been assisted 
through the programs considered. This amounts to 16 
percent of the substandard units and 23 percent of 
the overcrowded units. !?* During the same period, 
more than 12,000 families, mostly low-income, have 
been displaced by such public uses as urban renewal, 
public housing and highways. 

In New Haven, since 1952, a maximum of 951 low- 
income housing units have been assisted through the 
programs considered. This amounts to 14 percent of the 
substandard units and 20 percent of the overcrowded 
units.!“ Yet since 1956, approximately 6,500 housing 
units, mostly low-income, have been demolished for 
highway construction and urban renewal. 


Welfare 

We have considered four Federally assisted programs 
which provide monetary benefits to low-income per- 
sons: Old Age Assistance, Aid to the Blind, Aid to the 
Permanently and Totally Disabled, and Aid to Families 
with Dependent Children (AFDC) .198 

In Detroit, the number of persons reached with $48.2 
million of Federal funds through the four welfare pro- 
grams during fiscal year 1967 was approximately 19 
percent of the number of poor persons.“ In Newark, 
the number of persons reached with $15 million was 
approximately 54 percent? In New Haven, the 
number reached with $3.9 million was approximately 
40 percent.“ 
Community Action Programs 

We have considered such community action pro- 
grams as neighborhood service centers, consumer edu- 
cation, family counseling, low-cost credit services, small 
business development, legal services, programs for the 
aged, summer programs, home economics counseling, 
and cultural programs.?° 

In Detroit, the number of persons reached by $12.6 
million of community action funds in 1967 was only 
about 30 percent of the number of poor persons. Fed- 
eral funding of these programs averaged approxi- 
mately $35 for each poor person.: In Newark, the 
number of persons reached by $1.9 million was about 
44 percent. Federal funding of these programs aver- 
aged approximately $21 for each poor person. In 
New Haven, the number reached by $2.3 million was 
approximately 42 percent. Federal funding averaged 
approximately $72 for each poor person. 


GRIEVANCES 
To measure the present attitudes of people in the 
riot cities as precisely as possible, we are sponsoring 
two attitude surveys among Negroes and whites in 


15 cities and four suburban areas, including four of 
the 20 cities studied for this chapter. These surveys 
are to be reported later. 

In the interim we have attempted to draw some 
tentative conclusions based upon our own investiga- 
tions and the more than 1200 interviews we con- 
ducted relatively soon after the disorders. 

In almost all the cities surveyed, we found the same 
major grievance topics among Negro communities 
although they varied in importance from city to city. 
The deepest grievances can be ranked into the follow- 
ing three levels of relative intensity : | 


First Level of Intensity 


. Police practices 
. Unemployment and underemployment 
. Inadequate housing 
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Second Level of Intensity 


. Inadequate education 
. Poor recreation facilities and programs #* 
. Ineffectiveness of the political structure and grievance 
mechanisms 
Third Level of Intensity 


M Cn. 


7. Disrespectful white attitudes 

8. Discriminatory administration of justice 

9. Inadequacy of Federal programs 
10. Inadequacy of municipal services > 
11. Discriminatory consumer and civil practices“ 
12. Inadequate welfare programs 


Our conclusions for the 20 cities have been generally 
confirmed by a special interview survey in Detroit 
sponsored by the Detroit Urban League. 11 

Police practices were, in some form, a significant 
grievance in virtually all cities and were often one of 
the most serious complaints.”!? Included in this cate- 
gory were complaints about physical or verbal abuse 
of Negro citizens by police officers, the lack of adequate 
channels for complaints against police, discriminatory 
police employment and promotion practices, a general 
lack of respect for Negroes by police officers, and the 
failure of police departments to provide adequate pro- 
tection to Negroes. 

Unemployment and underemployment were found 
to be grievances in all 20 cities and also frequently ap- 
peared to be one of the most serious complaints.?!? 
These were expressed in terms of joblessness or inade- 
quate jobs and discriminatory practices by labor 
unions, local and state governments, state employment 
services and private employment agencies. 

Housing grievances were found in almost all of 
the cities studied and appeared to be among the most 
serious complaints in a majority of them.?!“ These 
included inadequate enforcement of building and 
safety codes, discrimination in sales and rentals, and 

overcrowding. 

The educational system was a source of grievance 
in almost all the 20 cities and appeared to be one of 
the most serious complaints in half of them.215 These 
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centered on the prevalence of de facto segregation, 
the poor quality of instruction and facilities, deficiences 
in the curriculum in the public schools (particularly 
because no Negro history was taught), inadequate 
representation of Negroes on school boards, and the 
absence or inadequacy of vocational training. 

Grievances concerning municipal recreation pro- 
grams were found in a large majority of the 20 cities 
and appeared to be one of the most serious complaints 
in almost half.?!° Inadequate recreational facilities in 
the ghetto and the lack of organized programs were 
common complaints. 

The political structure was a source of grievance in 
almost all of the cities and was among the most serious 
complaints in several.“ There were significant griev- 
ances concerning the lack of adequate representation 
of Negroes in the political structure, the failure of local 
political structures to respond to legitimate complaints 
and the absence or obscurity of official grievance 
channels. 

Hostile or racist attitudes of whites toward Negroes 
appeared to be one of the most serious complaints in 
several cities.?!* 

In three-fourths of the cities there were significant 
grievances growing out of beliefs that the courts ad- 
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minister Justice on a double, discriminatory standard, 
and that a presumption of guilt attaches whenever a 
policeman testifies against a Negro.219 

Significant grievances concerning Federal programs 
were expressed in a large majority of the 20 cities, 
but appeared to be one of the most serious complaints 
in only one.?? Criticism of the Federal antipoverty 
programs focused on insufficient participation by the 
poor, lack of continuity, and inadequate funding. 
Other significant grievances involved urban renewal, 
insufficient community participation in planning and 
decisionmaking, and inadequate employment pro- 
grams. 

Services provided by municipal governments—sani- 
tation and garbage removal, health and hospital fa- 
cilities, and paving and lighting of streets—were 
sources of complaint in approximately half of the 
cities, but appeared to be among the most serious griev- 
ances in only one.??! 

Grievances concerning unfair commercial practices 
affecting Negro consumers were found in approxi- 
mately half of the cities, but appeared to be one of 
the most serious complaints in only two.??? Beliefs were 
expressed that Negroes are sold inferior quality goods 
(particularly meats and produce) at higher prices and 
are subjected to excessive interest rates and fraudu- 
lent commercial practices. 

Grievances relating to the welfare system were ex- 
pressed in more than half of the 20 cities, but were 
not among the most serious complaints in any of the 
cities. There were complaints related to the in- 
adequacy of welfare payments, “unfair regulations," 
such as the "man in the house" rule, which governs 
welfare eligibility; and the sometimes hostile and 
contemptuous attitude of welfare workers. The Com- 
mission's recommendations for reform of the welfare 
system are based on the necessity of attacking the cycle 
of poverty and dependency in the ghetto. 


Chart I.—Pervasiveness of Grievances 


Grievances Found and Number of Cities Where Mentioned 
as Significant 


1. Employment and underemployment (found in at 
least one of the following forms in 20 cities) : 
Unemployment and underemployment (Gen- 


eral lack of full-time jobs) 19 
Union discrimination 13 
Discrimination in hiring by local and state 

government ............................ 9 
Discrimination in placement by state em- 

ployment service........................ 6 
Discrimination in placement by private 

employment agencies.................... 3 


2. Police practices (found in at least one of the fol- 
lowing forms in 19 cities) : 


Physical abuse............................ 15 

Verbal ab uses 15 

Nonexistent or inadequate channels for the 
redress of grievances against police. 13 


10. 


Discrimination in employment and promotion 
Nee 88 
General lack of respect for Negroes, i. e., using 
derogatory language short of threats 
Abuse of Negroes in police custody... 
Failure to answer ghetto calls promptly where 
Negro is victim of unlawful act 


. Inadequate housing (found in at least one of the 


following forms in 18 cities): 
Poor housing code enforcement À 
Discrimination in sales and rentals 
Overcrowding 442 


. Inadequate education (found in at least one of 


the following forms in 17 cities) : 
De facto segregation-------------------- 
Poor quality of instruction and facilities 
Inadequacy of curriculum (e.g., no Negro 
r et eue 8 
Inadequate Negro representation on school 


Poor vocational education or none at all. 


Political structure and grievance mechanism 


(found in at least one of the following forms in 
16 cities) : 
Lack of adequate Negro representation 
Lack of response to legitimate grievances of 
%%% A e co ie 88 
Grievance mechanism nonexistent or inade- 
quately publicized..._ 


. Inadequate programs (found in at least one of 


the following forms in 16 cities) : 

Poverty programs (OEO) (e.g., insufficient 
participation of the poor in project plan- 
ing ; lack of continuity in programs ; inade- 
quate funding; and unfulfilled promises) 

Urban renewal (HUD) (e.g., too little com- 
munity participation in planning and de- 
cisionmaking ; programs are not urban re- 
newal but “Negro removal“) 

Employment training (Labor-HEW) (e.g., 
persons are trained for jobs that are not 
available in the community) 


. Discriminatory administration of justice (found 


in at least one of the following forms in 15 
cities) : 
Discriminatory treatment in the courts ---- 
Lower courts act as arm of police depart- 
ment rather than as an objective arbiter 
in truly adversary proceedings 
Presumption of guilt when policeman testi- 
fies against Negro—————— - 


. Poor recreation facilities and programs (found in 


at least one of the following forms in 15 cities): 
Inadequate facilities (parks, playgrounds, 
athletic fields, gymnasiums, and pools)... 
Lack of organized programs. 


. Racist and other disrespectful white attitudes 


(found in at least one of the following forms in 
15 cities): 
Racism and lack of respect for dignity of 
Negros +... ua th saws te vex Poe eset 
General animosity toward Negroes. . 
Inadequate and poorly administered welfare pr: 
grams (found in at least one of the following 
forms in 14 cities) : 
Unfair qualification regulations (e.g., “man 
in the house" rule)....................: 
Attitude of welfare workers toward recipients 
(e.g., manifestations of hostility and con- 
tempt for persons on welfare) ........... 


12 


10 


15 


15 
10 


11. Inadequate municipal services (found in at least Inferior quality goods (especially meats and 


one of the following forms in 11 cities) : produce) ............................. 11 
Inadequate sanitation and garbage removal. . 9 Overpricing (especially on days welfare 
Inadequate health and hospital facilities 6 checks issued) CCC 8 
Inadequate street paving and lighting. 6 Exorbitant interest rates (particularly in con- 

12. Discriminatory consumer and credit practices nection with furniture and appliance 

(found in at least one of the following forms sales). Q. uyu kr ʒ 8 7 

in 11 cities): Fraudulent practices 6 


CHART .- WEIGHTED COMPARISON OF GRIEVANCE CATEGORIES: 
(Part 1) 


Ist place (4 points) 2d place (3 points) 3d place (2 points) 4th place (1 point) Total 


Cities Points Cities Points Cities Points Cities Points Cities Points 


Police practices____......................................-.-- 8 31K 4 12 0 0 2 2 14 45K 
Unem and underemployment. ........................ 3 11 7 21 4 7 3 3 17 42 
Inadequate housing.. gg 5 1834 2 6 5 9% 2 2 14 36 
Inadequate n ooo oou o iem SSS Ən Shah a Es 2 8 2 6 2 4 3 3 9 21 
Poor recreation facilities________............................. 3 11 1 2% 4 74 0 0 8 21 
Political structure and grievance mechanism.................... 2 3 1 3 1 2 1 l 5 14 
; ³¹Üei]˙ꝛ mtr ĩð my 8 0 0 1 3 1 l 5 2 2 4 6! 
Administration of justice e.. 0 0 0 0 2 3 1 1 3 4 
ptogrems........................................-... 0 0 l 2% 0 0 0 0 1 2 
Municipal serves .. 0 0 0 0 1 2 0 0 1 2 
Consumer and credit practices... .. ......................--- 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 2 2 2 
JJ... SO rakes atc 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 


! The total of porate for each category is the product of the number of cities times the number of points indicated at the top of each double column, except where two grievances 


were judged equa 


serious. In these cases the total points for the two rankings involved were divided equally (e.g., in case (wo were judged equally suitable for the 1st priority, 


the total points for 1st and 2d were divided, and each received 334 points). 


(Part 2—Results of Weighted Comparison in Part 1)* 
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V. THE AFTERMATH OF DISORDER 


“We will all do our best for a peaceful future together.” 
"Next time we'll really get the so and so's." 


We have sought to determine whether any of these 
expressions accurately characterizes events in the im- 
mediate aftermath of the 20 surveyed disorders. We 
are conducting continuing studies of the postdisorder 
climate in a number of cities.?? But we have tried to 
make a preliminary judgment at this point. To do so, 
we considered: 

8 Changes in Negro and white organizations; 


8 Official and civic responses to the social and economic 
conditions and grievances underlying the disorders; 


8 Police efforts to increase capacity to control future out- 
breaks; 


8 Efforts to repair physical damage. 
We conclude that: 


8 The most common reaction was characterized by the last 
of the quoted expressions: “Nothing much changed“; 

g The status quo of daily life before the disorder was quickly 
restored ; 

Despite some notable public and private efforts, particu- 
larly regarding employment opportunities, little basic change 
took place in the conditions underlying the disorder; 


8 In some cities disorder recurred within the same sum- 
mer. 


B In several cities, the principal official response was to | 


train and equip the police and auxiliary law enforcement 
agencies with more sophisticated weapons; 


B In several cities, Negro communities sought to develop 
greater unity to negotiate with the larger community and to 
initiate self-help efforts in the ghetto; 


8 In several cities, there has been increased distrust be- 
tween blacks and whites, less interracial communication, and 
growth of white segregationist or black separatist groups. 

Often several of these developments occurred si- 
multaneously within a city. 

Detroit provides a notable example of the complex- 
ity of postdisorder events. Shortly after the riot, many 
efforts to ameloriate the grievances of ghetto residents 
and to improve interracial communication were an- 
nounced and begun by public and private organiza- 
tions. The success of these efforts and their reception 
by the Negro community were mixed. More recently, 
militant separatist organizations of both races appear 
to be growing in influence. 

Some of the most significant of the postriot develop- 
ments were: 


OFFICIAL AND OTHER COMMUNITY ACTIONS 


The New Detroit Committee (NDC), organized under the 
cosponsorship of the Mayor of Detroit and the Governor of 
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“It won't happen again." 
“Nothing much changed here—one way or the other." 


Michigan, originally had a membership ranging from top 
industrialists to leading black militant spokesmen. NDC was 
envisioned as the central planning body for Detroit's re- 
juvenation. 

However, it had an early setback last fall when the state 
legislature rejected its proposals for a statewide fair hous- 
ing ordinance and for more state aid for Detroit’s schools. 

In January 1968, NDC’s broad interracial base was seri- 
ously weakened when black militant members resigned in a 
dispute over the conditions set for a proposed NDC-sup- 
ported grant of $100,000 to a black militant organization. 

To deal with the employment problem, the Ford Motor 
Co. and other major employers in Detroit promised several 
thousand additional jobs to Detroit’s hard-core unemployed. 
At least 55,000 persons were hired by some 17 firms. Ford, 
for example, established two employment offices in the ghetto. 
Reports vary on the results of these programs. 

Steps taken to improve education after the riot include the 
appointment of Negroes to seven out of 18 supervisory posi- 
tions in the Detroit school system. Before the summer of 1967 
none of these positions was held by a Negro. Michigan Bell 
Telephone Co. announced that it would “adopt” one of 
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Detroit, July 1967 


Detroit's public high schools and initiate special programs in 
1t. 

Detroit's school board failed to obtain increased aid from 
the state legislature and announced plans to bring a novel 
suit against the state to force higher per capita aid to ghetto 
schools. 

There are signs of increased hostility toward Negroes in the 
white community. One white extremist organization reportedly 
proposes that whites arm themselves for the holocaust it proph- 
esies. A movement to recall the mayor has gained strength 
since the riot, and its leader has also pressed to have the fair 
housing ordinance, passed by the Detroit Common Council, 
put to a referendum. 

The police and other law enforcement agencies in Detroit 
are making extensive plans to cope with any future disorder. 
The mayor has proposed to the Common Council the purchase 
of some $2 million worth of police riot equipment, including 
tanks, armored personnel carriers, and Stoner rifles (a weapon 
which fires a particularly destructive type of bullet). 


NEGRO COMMUNITY ACTION 


A broadly based Negro organization, the City-Wide Citizens 
Action Committee (CCAC), was formed after the riot by a 
leading local militant and originally included both militant 
and moderate members. It stresses self-determination for the 
black community. For example, it is developing plans for 
Negro-owned cooperatives and reportedly has demanded 
Negro participation in planning new construction in the 
ghetto. CCAC has lost some of its moderate members because 
it has taken increasingly militant positions, and a rival, more 
moderate Negro organization, the Detroit Council of Orga- 
nizations, has been formed. 


POSTRIOT INCIDENTS AND PROSPECTS FOR THE 
FUTURE 


There appears to be a growing division between the black 
and white communities as well as within the black commu- 
nity itself. Some pawnshops and gun stores have been robbed 
of firearms, and gun sales reportedly have tripled since the 
riot. In late 1967 a rent strike took place, some fire bombings 
were reported, and a new junior high school was seriously 
damaged by its predominantly Negro student body. 

Many Negroes interviewed rejected the theory that the 
1967 riot immunized Detroit against further disorders. Some 
believed that a new disturbance may well be highly organized 
and therefore much more serious. 


CHANGES IN NEGRO AND WHITE 
ORGANIZATIONS 


In half the cities surveyed, new organizations con- 
cerned with race relations were established or old ones 
revitalized. No clear trend is apparent. 

In a few cities, the only apparent changes have been 
the increased influence of Negro militant separatist 
or white segregationist groups.??5 

In a few cities the organizations identified tended to 
follow more moderate and integrationist policies.??* A 
youthful Negro who emerged as a leader during the riot 
in Plainfield started a new organization which, though 
militant, is cooperating with and influencing the estab- 
lished, more moderate Negro leadership in the city. 

_And in a few cities, organizations of white segrega- 
tonists, Negro militants, and moderate integrationists 
all emerged following the disturbances. In Newark, as 


in Detroit, both black and white extremist organiza- 
tions have been active, as well as a prominent integra- 
tionist postriot organization, the Committee of Con- 
cern. The Committee was formed immediately after 
the riot and includes leading white businessmen, ed- 
ucators, and Negro leaders. At the same time, leading 
black militants reportedly gained support among Ne- 
gro moderates. And a white extremist group achieved 
prominence—but not success—in attempting to 
persuade the city council to authorize the purchase of 
police dogs.227 


OFFICIAL AND CIVIC RESPONSE 


Actions to ameliorate Negro grievances in the 20 
cities surveyed were limited and sporadic. With few 
exceptions, these actions cannot be said to have con- 
tributed significantly to reducing the level of tension. 


Police-Community Relations 


In eight of the cities surveyed municipal administra- 
tions took some action to strengthen police-community 
relations.?* In Atlanta, immediately after the riot, 
residents of the disturbance area requested that all 
regular police patrols be withdrawn because of hostility 
caused during the riot, when a resident was killed, al- 
legedly by policemen. The request was granted, and 
for a time the only officers in the area were police-com- 
munity relations personnel. In Cincinnati, however, a 
proposal to increase the size of the police-community 
relations unit and to station the new officers in precinct 
stations has received little support. 

Employment 

Public and private organizations, often including 
business and industry, made efforts to improve em- 
ployment opportunities in nine of the cities.??? 

In Tucson, a joint effort by public agencies and 
private industry produced 125 private and 75 city 
jobs. Since most of the city jobs ended with the sum- 
mer, several companies sought to provide permanent 
employment for some of those who had been hired 
by the city. | 


Housing 


In nine cities surveyed, municipal administrations 
increased their housing programs. In Cambridge, 
the community relations commission supported the 
application of a local church to obtain Federal funds 
for low and moderate income housing. The commis- 
sion also tried to interest local and national builders 
in constructing additional low-cost housing. 

The Dayton city government initiated a program of 
concentrated housing code enforcement in the ghetto. 
The housing authority also adopted a policy of dis- 
persing public housing sites and, at the request of 
Negroes, declared a moratorium on any new public 
housing in the predominantly Negro West Dayton 
area. 
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Detroit, February 1968 


But in Newark, municipal and state authorities con- 
tinued to pursue a medical center project designed to 
occupy up to 150 acres in the almost all-Negro Central 
Ward. The project, bitterly opposed by Negroes before 
the riot, would have required massive relocation of 
Negroes and was a source of great tension in the Negro 
community. However, with the persistent efforts of 
Federal officials (HUD and HEW), an accommoda- 
tion appears to have been reached on the issue recently, 
with reduction of the site to approximately 58 acres. 

Private organizations attempted to improve the 
quality of ghetto housing in at least three of the cities 
surveyed. A Catholic charity in New Jersey announced 
a plan to build or rehabilitate 100 homes in each of 
five cities, including three of the cities surveyed (Eliza- 
beth, Jersey City and Newark) and to sell the homes 
to low-income residents. The plan received substan- 
tial business backing.?*! 


Education 


In five of the cities surveyed, local governments 
have taken positive steps to alleviate grievances relat- 
ing to education. In Rockford, residents approved 
a bond referendum to increase teacher salaries, build 
schools and meet other educational needs. A portion of 
this money will be used, with matching state and 
Federal funds, to construct a vocational and technical 
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center for secondary schools in the Rockford area. 

In two cities, private companies made substantial 
contributions to local school systems. The Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey donated to the Elizabeth 
school board a building valued at $500,000 for an ad- 
ministrative center and additional classrooms.??? 

In four of the cities surveyed, grievances concern- 
ing education increased.??* In Cincinnati, recent elec- 
tions resulted in the seating of two new board of 
education members who belonged to a taxpayers 
group which had twice in 1966 successfully opposed a 
school bond referendum. Also, racial incidents in the 
Cincinnati schools increased dramatically in number 
and severity during the school year. 


Recreation 


In four cities, programs have been initiated to in- 
crease recreational facilities in ghetto communities. 
A month and a half after the New Brunswick dis- 
turbance, local businessmen donated five portable 
swimming pools to the city. A boat which the city 
will use as a recreation center was also donated and 
towed to the city by private companies. 


Negro Representation 

The elections of Negro mayors in Cleveland—which 
experienced the Hough riot in 1966—and Gary have 
been widely interpreted as significant gains in Negro 
representation and participation in municipal political 
structures. In five of the six surveyed cities which have 
had municipal elections since the 1967 disturbances. 
however, there has been no change in Negro repre- 
sentation in city hall or in the municipal governing 
body.?“ In New Haven, the one city where there was 
change, the result was decreased Negro representation 
on the board of aldermen from five out of 35 to three 
out of 30. 

Changes toward greater Negro representation oc- 
curred in three other cities in which Negroes were 
selected as president of the city council and as members 
of a local civil service commission, a housing authority 
and a board of adjustment.“ 


Grievance Machinery 

There was a positive change in governmental griev- 
ance channels or procedures in two cities. But in 
one case, an effort to continue use of counternioters 
as a communications channel was abandoned. 


Federal Programs 

There are at least 10 examples, in eight cities, of 
Federal programs being improved or new Federal pro- 
grams being instituted.?'? In two cities disputes have 
arisen in connection with federally assisted pro- 
grams.?*! 


Municipal Services 


Four cities have tried to improve municipal services 
in disturbance areas.?*? In Dayton, the city began a 


program of additional garbage collection and alley 
cleaning in the disturbance area. In Atlanta, on the 
day after the disturbance ended, the city began re- 
placing street lights, repaving streets, and collecting 
garbage frequently in the disturbance area. However, 
the improved services were reportedly discontinued 
after a month and a half. 


Other Programs 

In one city, a consumer education program was be- 
gun.“ In none of the 20 cities surveyed were steps 
taken to improve welfare programs. In two of the sur- 
veyed cities, plans were developed to establish new 
business in disturbance areas.?** 


CAPACITY TO CONTROL FUTURE 
DISORDERS 


Five of the surveyed cities planned to improve police 
control capability in the event of disorder.“ Four 
cities developed plans for using counterrioters, but 


in one case the plans were later abandoned.“ In 
Detroit, plans were made to improve the administra- 
tion of justice in the event of future disorders by 
identifying usable detention facilities and assigning ex- 
perienced clerks to process arrestees. 


REPAIR OF PHYSICAL DAMAGE 


Significant numbers of businesses in the riot areas 
have reopened in several cities where damage was 
substantial. In Detroit, none of the businesses totally 
destroyed in the riot has been rebuilt, but many which 
suffered only minor damage have reopened. In Newark, 
83 percent of the damaged businesses have reopened, 
according to official estimates.?** In Detroit, the only 
city surveyed which suffered substantial damage to 
residences, there has been no significant residential 
rebuilding. 

In two cities, Negro organizations insisted on an 
active role in decisions about rehabilitation of the dis- 
turbance area.?“ 
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Chapter 3 


Organized 
Activity 


The President directed the Commission to investi- 
gate “to what extent, if any, there has been planning 
or organization in any of the riots.” 

The President further directed the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation to provide investigative information 
and assistance to the Commission and authorized the 
Commission to request from any other executive de- 
partment or agency any information and assistance 
which the Commission deemed necessary to carry out 
its functions. 

The Commission obtained documents, numbering in 
the thousands, from the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation, the Department of State, the Department of 
Defense, the Department of the Treasury, the Internal 
Revenue Service, the Post Office Department, the Leg- 
islative Reference Service of the Library of Congress, 
and the Central Intelligence Agency. The Commission 
established a special investigating staff supplementing 
the Commission’s field teams and related staff that 
made the general examination of the riots in 23 cities. 
The special investigating staff examined the data sup- 
plied by the field teams, by the several Federal agen- 
cies, and by congressional investigating units, and 
maintained continuous liaison with these organizations 
throughout its investigation. 

In addition to examining and evaluating intelligence 
and information from Federal sources, the special in- 
vestigating staff gathered information from local and 
state law enforcement agencies and officials. It also 
conducted its own field investigations in 15 cities with 
special emphasis on five that had experienced major 
disorders in 1967—Cincinnati, Newark, Detroit, Mil- 
waukee, and New Haven. Special staff investigators 
employed by the Commission interviewed over 400 
persons, including police officials, black militants, and 
ghetto residents. 

The Commission studied the role of foreign and 
domestic organizations, and individuals dedicated to 
the incitement or encouragement of violence. It con- 
sidered the organizational affiliations of those who 
called for violence, their contacts, sources of financial 
support, travel schedules and, so far as possible, their 
effect on audiences. 

The Commission considered the incidents that had 
triggered the disorders and the patterns of damage 


during disorders, particularly in Newark and Detroit. 
The Commission analyzed the extent of sniper activity 
and the use of fire bombs. 

The Commission collected and investigated hun- 
dreds of rumors relating to possible organized activity. 
These included reports of arms caches, sniper gangs, 
guerrilla training camps, selection of targets for de- 
struction, movement of armed individuals from one 
riot area to another, and preriot planning. 

On the basis of all the information collected, the 
Commission concludes that the urban disorders of the 
summer of 1967 were not caused by, nor were they 
the consequence of, any organized plan or “conspir- 
acy.” Specifically, the Commission has found no evi- 
dence that all or any of the disorders or the incidents 
that led to them were planned or directed by any 
organization or group—international, national, or local. 

Militant organizations, local and national, and in- 
dividual agitators, who repeatedly forecast and called 
for violence, were active in the spring and summer of 
1967. We believe that they deliberately sought to en- 
courage violence, and that they did have an effect in 
creating an atmosphere that contributed to the out- 
break of disorder. 

We recognize that the continuation of disorders and 
the polarization of the races would provide fertile 
ground for organized exploitation in the future. 

Since the disorders, intensive investigations have 
been conducted not only by this Commission but also 
by local police departments, grand juries, city and 
state committees, Federal departments and agencies, 
and congressional committees. None thus far has iden- 
tified any organized groups as having initiated riots 
during the summer of 1967. The Commission ap- 
pointed by Gov. Richard J. Hughes to examine the 
disorders in New Jersey was unable to find evidence 
supporting a conclusion that there was a conspiracy 
or plan to organize the Newark or Plainfield riots. 

Investigations are continuing at all levels of gov- 
ernment, including committees of Congress. These in- 
vestigations relate not only to the disorders of 1967 
but also to the actions of groups and individuals, par- 
ticularly in schools and colleges, during this last fall 
and winter. The Commission has cooperated in these 
investigations. They should continue. 
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Part II: Why did It Happen? 


Chapter 4 


The 
Basic Causes 


We have seen what happened. Why did it happen? 

In addressing this question, we shift our focus from 
the local to the national scene, from the particular 
events of the summer of 1967 to the factors within the 
society at large that created a mood for violence among 
so many urban Negroes. 

The record before this Commission reveals that the 
causes of recent racial disorders are imbedded in a 
massive tangle of issues and circumstances—social, 
economic, political, and psychological—which arise 
out of the historical pattern of Negro-white relations in 
America. 

These factors are both complex and interacting; they 
vary significantly in their effect from city to city and 
from year to year; and the consequences of one dis- 
order, generating new grievances and new demands, 
become the causes of the next. It is this which creates 
the “thicket of tension, conflicting evidence, and ex- 
treme opinions” cited by the President. 

Despite these complexities, certain fundamental 
matters are clear. Of these, the most fundamental is 
the racial attitude and behavior of white Americans 
toward black Americans. Race prejudice has shaped 
our history decisively in the past; it now threatens to 
do so again. White racism is essentially responsible for 
the explosive mixture which has been accumulating in 
our cities since the end of World War II. At the base 
of this mixture are three of the most bitter fruits of 
white racial attitudes: 


Pervasive discrimination and segregation. The first 
is surely the continuing exclusion of great numbers of 
Negroes from the benefits of economic progress through 
discrimination in employment and education and their 
enforced confinement in segregated housing and 
schools. The corrosive and degrading effects of this 
condition and the attitudes that underlie it are the 
source of the deepest bitterness and lie at the center of 
the problem of racial disorder. 

Black migration and white exodus. The second is 
the massive and growing concentration of impover- 
ished Negroes in our major cities resulting from Negro 
migration from the rural South, rapid population 
growth, and the continuing movement of the white 
middle class to the suburbs. The consequence is a 
greatly increased burden on the already depleted re- 
sources of cities, creating a growing crisis of deteriorat- 
ing facilities and services and unmet human needs. 

Black ghettos. Third, in the teeming racial ghettos, 
segregation and poverty have intersected to destroy 
opportunity and hope and to enforcé failure. The 
ghettos too often mean men and women without jobs, 
families without men, and schools where children are 
processed instead of educated, until they return to the 
street—to crime, to narcotics, to dependency on wel- 
fare, and to bitterness and resentment against society 
in general and white society in particular. 

These three forces have converged on the inner city 
in recent years and on the people who inhabit it. At 
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Public housing area, Atlanta, February 1968 


the same time, most whites and many Negroes outside 
the ghetto have prospered to a degree unparalleled in 
the history of civilization. Through television—the 
universal appliance in the ghetto—and the other media 
of mass communications, this affluence has been end- 
lessly flaunted before the eyes of the Negro poor and 
the jobless ghetto youth. 

As Americans, most Negro citizens carry within 
themselves two basic aspirations of our society. They 
seek to share in both the material resources of our 
system and its intangible benefits—dignity, respect, 
and acceptance. Outside the ghetto, many have suc- 
ceeded in achieving a decent standard of life and in 
developing the inner resources which give life mean- 
ing and direction. Within the ghetto, however, it is 
rare that either aspiration is achieved. 

Yet these facts alone—fundamental as they are— 
cannot be said to have caused the disorders. Other 
and more immediate factors help explain why these 
events happened now. 

Recently, three powerful ingredients have begun to 
catalyze the mixture. 

Frustrated hopes. The expectations aroused by the 
great judicial and legislative victories of the civil nghts 
movement have led to frustration, hostility, and cyni- 
cism in the face of the persistent gap between promise 
and fulfillment. The dramatic struggle for equal rights 
in the South has sensitized northern Negroes to the 
economic inequalities reflected in the deprivations of 
ghetto life. 

Legitimation of violence. A climate that tends to- 
ward the approval and encouragement of violence as 
a form of protest has been created by white terrorism 
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directed against nonviolent protest, including instances 
of abuse and even murder of some civil rights workers 
in the South, by the open defiance of law and Federal 
authority by state and local officials resisting desegre- 
gation, and by some protest groups engaging in civil 
disobedience who turn their backs on nonviolence, go 
beyond the constitutionally protected rights of petition 
and free assembly and resort to violence to attempt to 
compel alteration of laws and policies with which they 
disagree. This condition has been reinforced by a gen- 
eral erosion of respect for authority in American so- 
ciety and the reduced effectiveness of social standards 
and community restraints on violence and crime. This 
in turn has largely resulted from rapid urbanization 
and the dramatic reduction in the average age of the 
total population. 

Powerlessness. Finally, many Negroes have come to 
believe that they are being exploited politically and 
economically by the white “power structure.” Negroes, 
like people in poverty everywhere, in fact lack the 
channels of communication, influence, and appeal that 
traditionally have been available to ethnic minorities 
within the city and which enabled them—unburdened 
by color—to scale the walls of the white ghettos in an 
earlier era. The frustrations of powerlessness have led 
some to the conviction that there is no effective alter- 
native to violence as a means of expression and redress, 
as a way of “moving the system." More generally, the 
result is alienation and hostility toward the institutions 
of law and government and the white society which 
controls them. This is reflected in the reach toward 
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racial consciousness and solidarity reflected in the 
slogan “Black Power.” 

These facts have combined to inspire a new mood 
among Negroes, particularly among the young. Self- 
esteem and enhanced racial pride are replacing apathy 
and submission to “the system.” Moreover, Negro 
youth, who make up over half of the ghetto population, 
share the growing sense of alienation felt by many white 
youth in our country. Thus, their role in recent civil 
disorders reflects not only a shared sense of deprivation 
and victimization by white society but also the rising 
incidence of disruptive conduct by a segment of Amer- 
ican youth throughout the society. 

Incitement and encouragement of violence. These 
conditions have created a volatile mixture of attitudes 
and beliefs which needs only a spark to ignite mass 
violence. Strident appeals to violence, first heard from 
white racists, were echoed and reinforced last summer 
in the inflammatory rhetoric of black racists and mili- 
tants. Throughout the year, extremists crisscrossed the 
country preaching a doctrine of violence. Their rhetoric 
was widely reported in the mass media; it was echoed 
by local “militants” and organizations; it became the 
ugly background noise of the violent summer. 

We cannot measure with any precision the influence 
of these organizations and individuals in the ghetto, 
but we think it clear that the intolerable and uncon- 
scionable encouragement of violence heightened ten- 
sions, created a mood of acceptance and an expecta- 
tion of violence and thus contributed to the eruption of 
the disorders last summer. 


Selma, Ala., 1965 


The police. It is the convergence of all these factors 
that makes the role of the police so difficult and so 
significant. Almost invariably the incident that ignites 
disorder arises from police action. Harlem, Watts, 
Newark, and Detroit—all the major outbursts of recent 
years—were precipitated by arrests of Negroes by 
white police for minor offenses. 

But the police are not merely the spark. In discharge 
of their obligation to maintain order and insure public 
safety in the disruptive conditions of ghetto life, they 
are inevitably involved in sharper and more frequent 
conflicts with ghetto residents than with the residents 
of other areas. Thus, to many Negroes, police have 
come to symbolize white power, white racism, and 
white repression. And the fact is that many police do 
reflect and express these white attitudes. The atmos- 
phere of hostility and cynicism is reinforced by a wide- 
spread perception among Negroes of the existence of 
police brutality and corruption and of a “double 
standard” of justice and protection—one for Negroes 
and one for whites. 


* * * * * 


To this point, we have attempted only to identify 
the prime components of the “explosive mixture.” In 
the chapter that follows we seek to analyze them in the 
perspective of history. Their meaning, however, is 
already clear: 

In the summer of 1967, we have seen in our cities 
a chain reaction of racial violence. If we are heedless, 
none of us shall escape the consequences. 


Chapter 5 
Rejection 
and Protest: 


An Historical 
Sketch 


INTRODUCTION 


The events of the summer of 1967 are in large part 
the culmination of 300 years of racial prejudice. Most 
Americans know little of the origins of the racial 
schism separating our white and Negro citizens. Few 
appreciate how central the problem of the Negro has 
been to our social policy. Fewer still understand that 
today’s problems can be solved only if white Americans 
comprehend the rigid social, economic and educational 
barriers that have prevented Negroes from partici- 
pating in the mainstream of American life. Only a 
handful realize that Negro accommodation to the 


THE COLONIAL PERIOD 


Twenty years after Columbus reached the New 
World, African Negroes, transported by Spanish, 
Dutch and Portuguese traders, were arriving in the 
Caribbean Islands. Almost all came as slaves. By 1600, 
there were more than half a million slaves in the 
Western Hemisphere. 

In Colonial America, the first Negroes landed at 
Jamestown in August, 1619. Within 40 years, Negroes 
had become a group apart, separated from the rest of 
the population by custom and law. Treated as servants 
for life, forbidden to intermarry with whites, deprived 
of their African traditions and dispersed among South- 
ern plantations, American Negroes lost tribal, regional 
and family ties. 

Through massive importation, their numbers in- 


patterns of prejudice in American culture has been 
but one side of the coin—for as slaves and as free men, 
Negroes have protested against oppression and have 
persistently sought equality in American society. 

What follows is neither a history of the Negro in 
the United States nor a full account of Negro protest 
movements. Rather, it is a brief narrative of a few 
historical events that illustrate the facts of rejection 
and the forms of protest. 

We call on history not to justify, but to help explain, 
for black and white Americans, a state of mind. 


creased rapidly. By 1776, some 500,000 Negroes were 
held in slavery and indentured servitude in the United 
States. Nearly one of every six persons in the country 
was a slave. 

Americans disapproved a preliminary draft of the 
Declaration of Independence that indicted the King 
of England for waging "cruel war against human 
nature itself, violating its most sacred rights of life 
and liberty in the persons of a distant people who never 
offended him, captivating and carrying them into 
slavery in another hemisphere or to incur miserable 
death in their transportation thither." Instead, they 
approved a document that proclaimed “all men are 
created equal." 

The statement was an ideal, a promise. But it ex- 
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cluded the Negroes who were held in bondage, as well 


as the few who were free men. 

The conditions in which Negroes lived had already 
led to protest. Racial violence was present almost from 
the beginning of the American experience. Through- 
out the 18th century, the danger of Negro revolts ob- 
sessed many white Americans. Slave plots of consider- 
able scope were uncovered in New York in 1712 and 
1714, and they resulted in bloodshed—whites and 
Negroes were slain. 

Negroes were at first barred from serving in the 
Revolutionary Army, recruiting officers having been 
ordered in July 1775, to enlist no “stroller, Negro or 
vagabond.” Yet Negroes were already actively involved 
in the struggle for independence. Crispus Attucks, a 
Boston Negro, was perhaps the first American to die 
for freedom, and Negroes had already fought in the 
battles at Lexington and Concord. They were among 
the soldiers at Bunker Hill. 

Fearing that Negroes would enlist in the British 
Army, which welcomed them, and facing a manpower 
shortage, the Continental Army accepted free Negroes. 
Many slaves did join the British, and, according to an 
estimate by Thomas Jefferson, more than 30,000 Vir- 
ginia slaves ran away in 1778 alone, presumably to 
enlist. The states enrolled both free and slave 
Negroes, and finally Congress authorized military 
service for slaves, who were to be emancipated in 
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return for their service. By the end of the war, about 
5,000 Negroes had been in the ranks of the Continental 
Army. Those who had been slaves became free. 


IHE CONSTITUTION AND THE LAWS 


Massachusetts abolished slavery in 1783, and Con- 
necticut, Rhode Island, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and 
New York soon provided for gradual liberation. But 
relatively few Negroes lived in these states. The bulk 
of the Negro population was in the South, where white 
Americans had fortunes invested in slaves. Although 
the Congress banned slavery in the Northwest Terri- 
tory, delegates at the Constitutional Convention com- 
promised—a slave was counted as three-fifths of a 
person for determining the number of representatives 
from a state to Congress; Congress was prohibited 
from restricting the slave trade until after 1808; and 
the free states were required to return fugitive slaves 
to their Southern owners. 

Growing numbers of slaves in the South became 
permanently fastened in bondage, and slavery spread 


into the new Southern regions. When more slaves were 
needed for the cotton and sugar plantations in the 
Southwest, they were ordered from the “Negro-raising”’ 
states of the Old South or, despite Congressional pro- 
hibition of the slave trade, imported from Africa. 

The laws of bondage became even more institution- 
alized. Masters retained absolute authority over their 
Negroes, who were unable to leave their masters’ prop- 
erties without written permission. Any white person, 
even those who owned no slaves—and they outnum- 
bered slaveholders six to one—could challenge a truant 
slave and turn him over to a public official. Slaves 
could own no property, could enter into no contract— 
not even a contract of marriage—and had no right to 
assemble in public unless a white person was present. 
They had no standing in the courts. 


DISCRIMINATION AS DOCTRINE 


The situation was hardly better for free Negroes. 
A few achieved material success, some even owned 
slaves themselves, but the vast majority knew only pov- 
erty. Forbidden to settle in some areas, segregated in 
others, they were targets of prejudice and discrimina- 
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tion. In the South, they were denied freedom of move- 
ment, severely restricted in their choice of occupation 
and forbidden to associate with whites or with slaves. 
They lived in constant danger of being enslaved— 
whites could challenge their freedom and an infraction 


of the law could put them into bondage. In both North 
and South, they were regularly victims of mobs. In 
1829, for example, white residents invaded Cincinnati's 
“Little Africa," killed Negroes, burned their property 
and ultimately drove half the Negro population from 
the city. 

Some Americans, Washington and Jefferson among 
them, advocated the gradual emancipation of slaves, 
and in the 19th century, a movement to abolish slavery 
grew in importance and strength. À few white aboli- 
tionist leaders wanted full equality for Negroes, but 
others sought only to eliminate the institution itself. 
And some antislavery societies, fearing that Negro 
members would unnecessarily offend those who were 
unsympathetic with abolitionist principles, denied en- 
trance to Negroes. 

Most Americans were, in fact, against abolishing 
slavery. They refused to rent their halls for antislavery 
meetings. They harassed abolitionist leaders who 
sought to educate white and Negro children together. 
They attacked those involved in the movement. Mobs 
sometimes killed abolitionists and destroyed their 
property. 

A large body of literature came into existence to 
prove that the Negro was imperfectly developed in 
mind and body, that he belonged to a lower order 
of man, that slavery was right on ethnic, economic 
and social grounds—quoting the Scriptures in support. 

Spreading rapidly during the first part of the 19th 
century, slavery held less than one million Negroes in 
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1800 but almost four million by 1860. Although some 
few white Americans had freed their slaves, most in- 
creased their holdings, for the invention of the cotton 
gin had made cotton the heart of the Southern econ- 
omy. By mid-century, slavery in the South had become 
a systematic and aggressive way of treating a whole 
race of people. 

The despair of Negroes was evident. Malingering 
and sabotage tormented every slaveholder. The prob- 
lem of runaway slaves was endemic. Some slaves— 
Gabriel Prosser in 1800, Denmark Vesey in 1822, Nat 
Turner in 1831, and others—turned to violence, and 
the sporadic uprisings that flared demonstrated a deep 
protest against a demeaning way of life. 

Negroes who had material resources expressed their 
distress in other ways. In 1816, Paul Cuffee, Negro phi- 
lanthropist and owner of a fleet of ships, transported a 
group of Negroes to a new home in Sierra Leone. Forty 
years later, Martin R. Delany, Negro editor and physi- 
cian, also urged Negroes to settle elsewhere. 

Equality of treatment and acceptance by the society 
at large were myths, and Negro protest during the first 
half of the 19th century took the form of rhetoric, 
spoken and written, which combined denunciation of 
undemocratic oppression together with pleas to the 
conscience of white Americans for the redress of griev- 
ances and the recognition of their constitutional rights. 

A few Negroes joined white Americans who believed 
that only Negro emigration to Africa would solve racial 
problems. But most Negroes equated that program with 
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banishment and felt themselves “entitled to participate 
in the blessings” of America. The National Negro Con- 
vention Movement, formed in 1830, held conferences 
to publicize on a national scale the evils of slavery and 
the indignities heaped on free Negroes. 

The American Moral Reform Society, founded by 
Negroes in 1834, rejected racial separatism and advo- 
cated uplifting “the whole human race, without dis- 
tinction as to * * * complexion.” Other Negro re- 
formers pressed for stronger racial consciousness and 
solidarity as the means to overcome racial barriers. 
Many took direct action to help slaves escape through 
the underground railroad. A few resisted discrimina- 
tion by political action, even though most Negroes were 
barred from voting. 


Frustration, disillusionment, anger, and fantasy 
marked the Negro's protest against the place in Ameri- 
can society assigned to them. "I was free," Harriet 
Tubman said, “but there was no one to welcome me in 
the land of freedom. I was a stranger in a strange land." 

When Frederick Douglass, the distinguished Negro 
abolitionist, addressed the citizens of Rochester on In- 
dependence Day, 1852, he told them: 


The Fourth of July is yours, not mine. You may 
rejoice, J must mourn. To drag a man into the 
grand illuminated temple of liberty, and call upon 
him to join you in joyous anthems, were inhuman 
mockery and sacrilegious irony. * * * Fellow citi- 
zens, above your national tumultuous joy, I hear 
the mournful wail of millions, whose chains, heavy 
and grievous yesterday, are today rendered more 
intolerable by the jubilant shouts that reach 
them. * * * 


IHE PATH TOWARD CIVIL WAR 


The 1850's brought Negroes increasing despair, as 
the problem of slavery was debated by the Nation's 
leaders. The Compromise of 1850 and the Kansas- 
Nebraska Act of 1854 settled no basic issues. And the 
Dred Scott case in 1857 confirmed Negroes in their 
understanding that they were not “citizens” and thus 
not entitled to the constitutional safeguards enjoyed by 
other Americans. 

But the abolitionist movement was growing. “Uncle 
Tom's Cabin" appeared in 1852 and sold more than 
300,000 copies that year. Soon presented on the stage 
throughout the North, it dramatized the cruelty of 


slave masters and overseers and condemned a culture 
based on human degradation and exploitation. The 
election of Abraham Lincoln on an antislavery plat- 
form gave hope that the end of slavery was near. 

But by the time Lincoln took office, seven Southern 
states had seceded from the Union, and four more soon 
joined them. 

The Civil War and Emancipation renewed Negro 
faith in the vision of a racially egalitarian and inte- 
grated American society. But Americans, having been 
aroused by wartime crisis, would again fail to destroy 
what abolitionists had described as the *'sins of caste." 


CIVIL WAR AND "EMANCIPATION" 


Negroes volunteered for military service during the 
Civil War—the struggle, as they saw it, between the 
slave states and the free states. They were rejected. 

Not until a shortage of troops plagued the Union 
Army late in 1862 were segregated units of “United 
States Colored Troops" formed. Not until 1864 did 
these men receive the same pay as white soldiers. A 
total of 186,000 Negroes served. 

The Emancipation Proclamation of 1863 freed few 
slaves at first but had immediate significance as a 
symbol. Negroes could hope again for equality. 

But there were, at the same time, bitter signs of racial 
unrest. Violent rioting occurred in Cincinnati in 1862 
when Negro and Irish hands competed for work on 
the riverboats. Lesser riots took place in Newark, and 
in Buffalo and Troy, N.Y., the result of combined 
hostility to the war and fear that Negroes would take 
white jobs. 

The most violent of the troubles took place in the 
New York City draft riots in July, 1863, when white 
workers, mainly Irish-born, embarked on a 3-day 
rampage. 
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Desperately poor and lacking real roots in the 
community, they had the most to lose from the 
draft. Further, they were bitterly afraid that even 
cheaper Negro labor would flood the North if 
slavery ceased to exist. 

All the frustrations and prejudices the Irish had 

suffered were brought to a boiling point. * * * 
At pitiful wages, they had slaved on the railroads 
and canals, had been herded into the most menial 
jobs as carters and stevedores. * * * Their crum- 
bling frame tenements * * * were the worst 
slums in the city.’ 

Their first target was the office of the provost mar- 
shal in charge of conscription, and 700 people quickly 
ransacked the building and set it on fire. The crowd 
refused to permit firemen into the area, and the whole 
block was gutted. Then the mob spilled into the Negro 
area where many Negroes were slain and thousands 
forced to flee town. The police were helpless until Fed- 
eral troops arrived on the 3d day and restored control. 

Union victory in the Civil War promised the 
Negroes freedom but not equality or immunity from 
white aggression. Scarcely was the war ended when 
racial violence erupted in New Orleans. Negroes pro- 
ceeding to an assembly hall to discuss the franchise 
were charged by police and special troops who routed 
the Negroes with guns, bricks, and stones, killed some 
at once, and pursued and killed others who were try- 
ing to escape. 

Federal troops restored order. But 34 Negroes and 
four whites were reported dead, and over 200 people 
were injured. General Sheridan later said: 

At least nine-tenths of the casualties were per- 
petrated by the police and citizens by stabbing 
and smashing in the heads of many who had 


RECONSTRUCTION 


Reconstruction was a time of hope, the period when 
the 13th, 14th, and 15th Amendments were adopted, 
giving Negroes the vote and the promise of equality. 

But campaigns of violence and intimidation accom- 
panied these optimistic expressions of a new age. The 
Ku Klux Klan and other secret organizations sought 
to suppress the emergence into society of the new 
Negro citizens. Major riots occurred in Memphis, Ten- 
nessee, where 46 Negroes were reported killed and 75 
wounded, and in the Louisiana centers of Colfax and 
Coushatta, where more than 100 Negro and white 
Republicans were massacred. 

Nevertheless, in 1875, Congress enacted the first 
significant civil rights law. It gave Negroes the right 
to equal accommodations, facilities, and advantages of 
public transportation, inns, theaters and places of pub- 
lic amusement, but the law had no effective enforce- 
ment provisions and was in fact poorly enforced. 
Although bills to provide Federal aid to education for 
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already been wounded or killed by policemen * * * 
it was not just a riot but “an absolute massacre by 
the police * * *” a murder which the mayor and 
police * * * perpetrated without the shadow of 
necessity. 
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Negroes were prepared, none passed, and educational 
opportunities remained meager. But Negroes were 
elected to every Southern legislature, 20 served in the 
U.S. House of Representatives, two represented Mis- 
sissippi in the U.S. Senate and a prominent Negro 
politician was Governor of Louisiana for 40 days. 

Opposition to Negroes in state and local govern- 
ment was always open and bitter. In the press and on 
the platform, they were described as ignorant and de- 
praved. Critics made no distinction between Negroes 
who had graduated from Dartmouth and those who 
had graduated from the cotton fields. Every available 
means was employed to drive Negroes from public 
life. Negroes who voted or held office were refused jobs 
or punished by the Ku Klux Klan. One group in Mis- 
sissippi boasted of having killed 116 Negroes and of 
having thrown their bodies into the Tallahatchie 
River. In a single South Carolina county, six men were 
murdered and more than 300 whipped during the first 
6 months of 1870. 

The Federal Government seemed helpless. Having 
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withdrawn the occupation troops as soon as the 
Southern states organized governments, the President 
was reluctant to send them back. In 1870 and 1871, 
after the 15th Amendment was ratified, Congress en- 
acted several laws to protect the right of citizens to 
vote. They were seldom enforced, and the Supreme 
Court struck down most of the important provisions 
in 1875 and 1876. 

As Southern white governments returned to power, 
beginning with Virginia in 1869 and ending with 
Louisiana in 1877, the process of relegating the 
Negro to a subordinate place in American life was ac- 
celerated. Disfranchisement was the first step. Ne- 
groes who defied the Klan and tried to vote faced an 
array of deceptions and obstacles: Polling places were 
changed at the last minute without notice to Negroes, 


SEGREGATION BY LAW 


When the Supreme Court in 1883 declared the 
Civil Rights Act of 1875 unconstitutional, Southern 
states began to enact laws to segregate the races. In 
1896, the Supreme Court in Plessy v. Ferguson ap- 
proved “separate but equal” facilities; it was then that 
segregation became an established fact, by law as well 
as by custom. Negroes and whites were separated on 
public carriers and in all places of public accommoda- 
tion, including hospitals and churches. In courthouses, 
whites and Negroes took oaths on separate Bibles. In 
most communities, whites were separated from Neg- 
roes in cemeteries. 

Segregation invariably meant discrimination. On 
trains all Negroes, including those holding first-class 
tickets, were allotted seats in the baggage car. 
Negroes in public buildings had to use freight eleva- 
tors and toilet facilities reserved for janitors. Schools 
for Negro children were at best a weak imitation of 
those for whites as states spent 10 times more to edu- 
cate white youngsters than Negroes. Discrimination 
in wages became the rule, whether between Negro 
and white teachers of similar training and experience 
or between common laborers on the same job. 

Some Northern states enacted civil rights laws in 
the 1880's, but Negroes in fact were treated little dif- 
ferently in the North than in the South. As Negroes 
moved north in substantial numbers toward the end of 
the century, they discovered that equalitv of treatment 
did not exist in Massachusetts, New York, or Illinois. 
They were crowded by local ordinances into sections 
of the city where housing and public services were gen- 
erally substandard. Overt discrimination in employ- 
ment was a general practice and job opportunities 
apart from menial tasks were few. Most labor unions 
excluded Negroes from membership—or granted 
membership in separate and powerles Jim Crow 
locals. Yet when Negroes secured employment during 
strikes, labor leaders castigated them for undermining 
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severe time limitations were imposed on marking com- 
plicated ballots, votes cast incorrectly in a maze of bal- 
lot boxes were nullified. The suffrage provisions of 
state constitutions were rewritten to disfranchise Ne- 
groes who could not read, understand or interpret the 
Constitution. Some state constitutions permitted those 
who failed the tests to vote if their ancestors had been 
eligible to vote on January 1, 1860—a date when no 
Negro could vote anywhere in the South. 

In 1896, there were 130,344 Negroes registered in 
Louisiana. In 1900, after the state rewrote the suf- 
frage provisions of its constitution, only 5,320 re- 
mained on the registration books. Essentially the same 
thing happened in the other states of the former 
Confederacy. 


the principles of trade unionism. And when Negroes 
sought to move into the mainstream of community life 
by seeking membership in the organizations around 
them—educational, cultural, and religious—they were 
invariably rebuffed. 

By the 20th centurv, the Negro was at the bottom 
of American society. Disfranchised, Negroes through- 
out the country were excluded by employers and labor 
unions from white-collar jobs and skilled trades. Jim 
Crow laws and farm tenancy characterized Negro 
existence in the South. About 100 lynchings occurred 
every year in the 1880's and 1890's; there were 161 
lynchings in 1892. As increasing numbers of Negroes 
migrated to Northern cities, race riots became com- 
monplace. Northern whites, even many former aboli- 
tionists, began to accept the white South's views on 
race relations. 

That Northern whites would resort to violence was 
made clear in anti-Negro riots in New York City, 
1900; Springfield, Ohio, 1904; Greensburg, Ind. 
1906; and Springfield, Ill., 1908. 

The Springfield, Ill., riot lasted three days. It was 
initiated by a white woman's charge of rape by a 
Negro, inflamed by newspapers, and intensified by 
crowds of whites gathered around the jail demanding 
that the Negro, arrested and imprisoned, be lynched. 
When the sheriff transferred the accused and another 
Negro to a jail in a nearby town, rioters headed for the 
Negro section and attacked homes and businesses 
owned by or catering to Negroes. White owners who 
showed handkerchiefs in their windows averted harm 
to their stores. One Negro was summarily lynched, 
others were dragged from houses and streetcars and 
beaten. By the time National Guardsmen could reach 
the scene, six persons were dead—four whites and two 
Negroes. Property damage was extensive. Many Ne- 
groes left Springfield, hoping to find better conditions 
elsewhere, especially in Chicago. 


PROTEST IN THE EARLY 1900'S 


Between his famous Atlanta Exposition Address in 
1895 and his death in 1915, Booker T. Washington, 
principal of the Tuskegee Normal and Industrial In- 
stitute in Alabama and the mcst prominent Negro in 
America, privately spent thousands of dollars fighting 
disfranchisement and segregation laws; publicly he 
advocated a policy of accommodation, conciliation, 
and gradualism. Washington believed that by help- 
ing themselves, by creating and supporting their own 
businesses, by proving their usefulness to society 
through the acquisition of education, wealth, and 
morality, Negroes would earn the respect of the white 
man and thus eventually gain their constitutional 
rights. 

Self-help and self-respect appeared a practical and 
sure, if gradual, way of ultimately achieving racial 
equality. Washington's doctrines also gained support 
because they appealed to race pride: If Negroes be- 
lieved in themselves, stood together, and supported 
each other, they would be able to shape their destinies. 

In the early years of the century, a small group of 
Negroes led by W. E. B. Du Bois formed the Niagara 
Movement to oppose Washington's program. Wash- 
ington had put economic progress before politics, had 
accepted the separate-but-equal theory and opposed 
agitation and protest. Du Bois and his followers stressed 
political activity as the basis of the Negro's future, 
insisted on the inequity of Jim Crow laws and advo- 
cated agitation and protest. 

In sharp language, the Niagara group placed re- 
sponsibility for the race problem squarely on the whites. 
The aims of the movement were voting rights and 
"the abolition of all caste distinctions based simply on 
race and color." 

Although Booker T. Washington tried to crush his 


EAST ST. LOUIS, 1917 


Elsewhere there was violence. In July 1917, in East 
St. Louis, a riot claimed the lives of 39 Negroes and 
nine whites. It was the result of fear by white working 
men that Negro advances in economic, political, and 
social status were threatening their own security and 
status. 

When the labor force of an aluminum plant went on 
strike, the company hired Negro workers. A labor union 
delegation called on the mayor and asked that further 
migration of Negroes to East St. Louis be stopped. As 
the men were leaving City Hall, they heard that a 
Negro had accidentally shot a white man during a 
holdup. In a few minutes rumor had replaced fact: the 
shooting was intentional—a white woman had been 
insulted—two white girls were shot. By this time, 3,000 
people had congregated and were crying for vengeance. 


critics, Du Bois and the Negro radicals“ as they were 
called, enlisted the support of a small group of influen- 
tial white liberals and socialists. Together, in 1909-10, 
they formed the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People. 

The NAACP hammered at the walls of prejudice by 
organizing Negroes and well-disposed whites, by aim- 
ing propaganda at the whole Nation, by taking legal 
action in courts and legislatures. Almost at the outset 
of its career, the NAACP prevailed upon the Supreme 
Court to declare unconstitutional two discriminatory 
statutes, In 1915, the Court struck down the Oklahoma 
“grandfather clause," a provision in several Southern 
state constitutions that, together with voting tests, had 
the effect of excluding from the vote those whose 
ancestors were ineligible to vote in 1860. Two years 
later, the Supreme Court outlawed residential segre- 
gation ordinances. These NAACP victories were the 
first legal steps in a long fight against disfranchisement 
and segregation. 

During the first quarter of the 20th century, the 
Federal Government enacted no new legislation to en- 
sure equal rights or opportunities for Negroes and made 
little attempt to enforce existing laws despite flagrant 
violations of Negro civil rights. 

In 1913, members of Congress from the South intro- 
duced bills to federalize the Southern segregation pol- 
icy. They wished to ban interracial marriages in the 
District of Columbia, segregate white and Negro Fed- 
eral employees and introduce Jim Crow laws in the 
public carriers of the District. The bills did not pass, 
but segregation practices were extended in Federal 
offices, shops, restrooms and lunchrooms. The Nation's 
Capital became as segregated as any in the former 
Confederate States. 


Mobs roamed the streets beating Negroes. Policemen 
did little more than take the injured to hospitals and 
disarm Negroes. 

The National Guard restored order. When the Gov- 
ernor withdrew the troops, tensions were still high, 
and scattered episodes broke the peace. The press 
continued to emphasize Negro crimes. White pickets 
and Negro workers at the aluminum company skir- 
mished and, on July 1, some whites drove through the 
main Negro neighborhood firing into homes. Negro 
residents armed themselves. When a police car drove 
down the street, Negroes riddled it with gunshot. 

The next day a Negro was shot on the main street, 
and a new riot was underway. The area became a 
"bloody half mile" for 3 or 4 hours; streetcars were 
stopped, and Negroes, without regard to age or sex, 
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were pulled off and stoned, clubbed, and kicked. Mob 
leaders calmly shot and killed Negroes who were lying 
in blood in the street. As the victims were placed in 
an ambulance, the crowds cheered and applauded. 


Other rioters set fire to Negro homes, and by mid- 
night the Negro section was in flames, and N 
were fleeing the city. There were 48 dead, hundreds 
injured and more than 300 buildings destroyed. 


WORLD WAR I AND POSTWAR VIOLENCE 


When the United States entered World War I in 
1917, the country again faced the question whether 
American citizens should have the right to serve, on 
an equal basis, in defense of their country. More than 
2 million Negroes registered under the Selective Serv- 
Ice Act, and some 360,000 were called into service. 

The Navy rejected Negroes except as menials. The 
Marine Corps rejected them altogether. The Army 
formed them into separate units commanded, for the 
most part, by white officers. Only after great pres- 
sure did the Army permit Negro candidates to train as 
officers in a segregated camp. Mistreated at home and 
overseas, Negro combat units performed exceptionally 
well under French commanders who refused to heed 
American warnings that Negroes were inferior people. 
Negro soldiers returning home were mobbed for at- 
tempting to use facilities open to white soldiers. Of 
the 70 Negroes lynched during the first year after the 
war, a substantial number were soldiers. Some were 
lynched in uniform. 

Reorganized in 1915, the Ku Klux Klan was flour- 
ishing again by 1919. Its program “for uniting native- 
born white Christians for concerted action in the 
preservation of American institutions and the suprem- 
acy of the white race,” was implemented by flogging, 
branding with acid, tarring and feathering, hanging, 
and burning. It destroyed the elemental rights of many 
Negroes—and of some whites. 


Violence took the form of lynchings and riots, and 
major riots by whites against Negroes took place in 
1917 in Chester, Pa., and Philadelphia; in 1919 in 
Washington, D.C., Omaha, Charleston, Longview, 
Tex., Chicago, and Knoxville; in 1921 in Tulsa. 

The Chicago riot of 1919 flared from the increase 
in Negro population, which had more than doubled 
in 10 years. Jobs were plentiful, but housing was not. 
Black neighborhoods expanded into white sections of 
the city and trouble developed. Between July 1917, and 
March 1921, 58 Negro houses were bombed, and rec- 
reational areas were sites of racial conflict. 

The riot itself started on Sunday, July 27, with stone- 
throwing and sporadic fighting at adjoining white 
and Negro beaches. A Negro boy swimming off the 
Negro beach drifted into water reserved for whites 
and drowned. Young Negroes claimed he had been 
struck by stones and demanded the arrest of a white 
man. Instead, police arrested a Negro. Negroes attacked 
policemen, and news spread to the city. White and 
Negro groups clashed in the streets, two persons died 
and 50 were wounded. On Monday, Negroes coming 
home from work were attacked; later, when whites 
drove cars through Negro neighborhoods and fired 
weapons, Negroes retaliated. Twenty more were killed 
and hundreds wounded. On Tuesday, a handful more 
were dead, 129 injured. Rain began to fall; the mayor 
finally called in the state militia. The city quieted down 
after nearly a week of violence. 


IHE 19208 AND THE NEW MILITANCY 


In the period between the two World Wars, the 
NAACP dominated the strategy of racial advance- 
ment. The NAACP drew its strength from large num- 
bers of Southern Negroes who had migrated to North- 
ern cities and from a small but growing Negro group of 
professionals and businessmen. It projected the image 
of the “New Negro,” race-proud and self-reliant, be- 
lieving in racial cooperation and self-help and deter- 
mined to fight for his constitutional rights. This was 
reflected in the work of writers and artists known as 
the "Harlem Renaissance, who drew upon the 
Negros own cultural tradition and experience. 
W. E. B. Du Bois, editor of the “Crisis” the NAACP 
publication, symbolized the new mood and exerted 
great influence. 

The NAACP did extraordinary service, giving legal 
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defense to victims of race riots and unjust judicial 
proceedings. It obtained the release of the soldiers who 
had received life sentences on charges of rioting against 
intolerable conditions at Houston in 1917. It success- 
fully defended Negro sharecroppers in Elaine, Ark, 
who in 1919 had banded together to gain fairer treat- 
ment. They had become the objects of a massive armed 
hunt by whites to put them “in their place," and who 
were charged with insurrection when they resisted. It 
secured the acquittal, with the help of Clarence 
Darrow, of Dr. Ossian Sweet and his family. The 
Sweets, who had moved into a white neighborhood in 
Detroit, shot at a mob attacking their home and killed 
a man. The Sweets were eventually judged to axi 
committed the act in self-defense. 


Less successful were attempts to prevent school seg- 
regation in Northern cities. Gerrymandering of school 
boundanes and other devices by boards of education 
were fought with written petitions, verbal protests to 
school officials, legal suits, and, in several cities, school 
boycotts. All proved of no avail. 

The thrust of the NAACP was primarily political 
and legal, but the National Urban League, founded in 
1911 by philanthropists and social workers, sought an 
economic solution to the Negroes’ problems. Sym- 
pathetic with Booker T. Washington’s point of view, 
believing in conciliation, gradualism, and moral 
suasion, the Urban League searched out industrial 
opportunities for Negro migrants to the cities, using 
arguments that appealed to the white businessman’s 
sense of economic self-interest and also to his 
conscience. 

Another important figure who espoused an economic 
program to ameliorate the Negro’s condition was A. 
Philip Randolph, an editor of the “Messenger.” He re- 
garded the NAACP as a middle-class organization un- 
concerned about pressing economic problems. Taking 
a Marxist position on the causes of prejudice and dis- 
crimination, Randolph called for a new and radical 
Negro unafraid to demand his rights as a member of 
the working class. He advocated physical resistance 
to white mobs, but he believed that only united action 
of black and white workers against capitalists would 


THE DEPRESSION 


Negro labor, relatively unorganized and the target 
of discrimination and hostility, was hardly prepared 
for the depression of the 1930’s. To a disproportionate 
extent, Negroes lost their jobs in cities and worked for 
starvation wages in rural areas. Although organiza- 
tions like the National Urban League tried to improve 
employment opportunities, 65 percent of Negro em- 
ployables were in need of public assistance by 1935. 


THE NEW DEAL 


The New Deal marked a turning point in American 
race relations. Negroes found much in the New Deal 
to complain about: discrimination existed in many 
agencies; Federal housing programs expanded urban 
ghettos; money from the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration went in the South chiefly to white 
landowners, while crop restrictions forced many Negro 
sharecroppers off the land. Nevertheless, Negroes 
shared in relief, jobs and public housing, and Negro 
leaders, who felt the open sympathy of many highly 
placed New Dealers, held more prominent political 
positions than at any time since President Taft’s admin- 


achieve social justice. 

Although Randolph addressed himself to the urban 
working masses, few of them ever read the “Messen- 
ger." The one man who reached the masses of frus- 
trated and disillusioned migrants in the Northern 
ghettos was Marcus Garvey. 

Garvey, founder in 1914 of the Universal Negro 
Improvement Association (UNIA), aimed to liberate 
both Africans and American Negroes from their op- 
pressors. His utopian method was the wholesale migra- 
tion of American Negroes to Africa. Contending that 
whites would always be racist, he stressed racial pride 
and history, denounced integration, and insisted that 
the black man develop “a distinct racial type of civili- 
zation of his own and * * * work out his salvation 
in his motherland." On a more practical level, he 
urged support of Negro businesses, and through the 
UNIA organized a chain of groceries, restaurants, 
laundries, a hotel, printing plant, and steamship line. 
When several prominent Negroes called the attention 
of the Federal government to irregularities in the man- 
agement of the steamship line, Garvey was jailed and 
then deported, for having used the mails to defraud. 

But Garvey dramatized, as no one before, the bitter- 
ness and alienation of the Negro slumdwellers who, 
having come North with great expectations, found 
only overcrowded and deteriorated housing, mass un- 
employment, and race riots. 


Public assistance was given on a discriminatory basis, 
especially in the South. For a time, Dallas and Houston 
gave no relief at all to Negro or Mexican families. 
In general, Negroes had more difficulty than whites 
in obtaining assistance, and the relief benefits were 
smaller. Some religious and charitable organizations 
excluded Negroes from their soup kitchens. 


istration. The creation of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations (CIO), with its avowed philosophy of 
nondiscrimination, made the notion of an alliance of 
black and white workers something more than a vision- 
ary's dream. 

The depression, the New Deal and the CIO re- 
oriented Negro protest to concern with economic 
problems. Negroes conducted Don't-Buy-Where-Vou- 
Can't-Work" campaigns in a number of cities, boy- 
cotted and picketed commercial establishments owned 
by whites and sought equality in American society 
through an alliance with white labor. 
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The NAACP came under attack from some Negroes. 
Du Bois resigned as editor of the Crisis in 1934 in part 
because he believed in the value of collective racial 
economic endeavor and saw little point in protesting 
disfranchisement and segregation without more ac- 
tively pursuing economic goals. Younger critics also 
disagreed with NAACP’s gradualism on economic 
issues. 

Undeterred, the NAACP broadened the scope of its 
legal work, fought a vigorous though unsuccessful 


WORLD WAR II 


During World War II, Negroes learned again that 
fighting for their country brought them no nearer to 
full citizenship. Rejected when they tried to enlist, they 
were accepted into the Army according to the propor- 
tion of the Negro population to that of the country asa 
whole—but only in separate units—and those mostly 
noncombat. The United States thus fought racism in 
Europe with a segregated fighting force. The Red 
Cross, with the government’s approval, separated 
Negro and white blood in banks established for 
wounded servicemen—even though the blood banks 
were largely the work of a Negro physician, Charles 
Drew. 

Not until 1949 would the Armed Forces begin to 
adopt a firm policy against segregation. 

Negroes seeking employment in defense industries 
were embittered by policies like that of a West Coast 
aviation factory which declared openly that “the Negro 
will be considered only as janitors and in other similar 
capacities. * * * Regardless of their training as air- 
craft workers, we will not employ them.” 

Two new movements marked Negro protest: the 
March on Washington and the Congress of Racial 
Equality (CORE). In 1941, consciously drawing on 
the power of the Negro vote and concerned with the 
economic problems of the urban slumdweller, A. Philip 
Randolph threatened a mass Negro convergence on 
Washington unless President Roosevelt secured em- 
ployment for Negroes in the defense industries. The 
President's Executive Order 8802, establishing a fed- 
eral Fair Employment Practices Commission, fore- 
stalled the demonstration. Even without enforcement 
powers, the FEPC set a precedent for treating fair 
emplovment practice as a civil right. 

CORE was founded in 1942-43, when certain lead- 
ers of the Fellowship of Reconciliation, a pacifist orga- 
nization, became interested in the use of nonviolent 
direct action to fight racial discrimination. CORE 
combined Gandhi's techniques with the sit-in, derived 
from the sit-down strikes of the 1930's. Until about 
1959, CORE's main activity was attacking discrimina- 
tion in places of public accommodation in the cities 
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campaign to abolish the poll tax, and finally won its 
attack on the white primaries in 1944 through the 
Supreme Court. But the heart of its litigation was a 
long-range campaign against segregation and the most 
obvious inequities in the Southern school systems: the 
lack of professional and graduate schools and the low 
salaries received by Negro teachers. Not until about 
1950 would the NAACP make a direct assault against 
school segregation on the legal ground that separate 
facilities were inherently unequal. 


of the Northern and Border states, and as late as 1961, 
two-thirds of its membership and most of its national 
officers were white. 

Meanwhile, wartime racial disorders had broken 
out sporadically—in Mobile, Los Angeles, Beaumont, 
Tex., and elsewhere. The riot in Detroit in 1943 was 
the most destructive. The Negro population in the city 
had risen sharply and more than 50,000 recent arrivals 
put immense pressures on the housing market. Neigh- 
borhood turnover at the edge of the ghetto bred bitter- 
ness and sometimes violence, and recreational areas 
became centers of racial abrasion. The Federal regu- 
lations requiring emplovment standards in defense in- 
dustries also angered whites, and severa] unauthorized 
walkouts had occurred in automobile plants after 
Negro workers were upgraded. Activities in the city of 
several leading spokesmen for white supremacy—Ger- 
ald L. K. Smith, Frank J. Norris and Father Charles 
Coughlin—inflamed many white southerners who had 
migrated to Detroit during the war. 

On Sunday, June 20, rioting broke out on Belle Isle, 
a recreational spot used by both races but predomi- 
nantly by Negroes. Fist fights escalated into a major 
conflict. 'The first wave of looting and bloodshed began 
in the Negro ghetto "Paradise Valley" and later spread 
to other sections of the city. Whites began attacking 
Negroes as thev emerged from the citv's all-night movie 
theatres in the downtown area. White forays into 
Negro residential areas by car were met by gunfire. 
By the time Federal troops arrived to halt the racial 
conflict, 25 Negroes and nine whites were dead, prop- 
ertv damage exceeded $2 million and a legacy of fear 
and hate descended on the city. 

Again, in 1943, a riot erupted in Harlem, New York, 
following the attempt of a white policeman to arrest a 
Negro woman who was defended by a Negro soldier. 
Negro rioters assaulted white passersby, overturned 
parked automobiles, tossed bricks and bottles at police- 
men. The major emphasis was on destroying property, 
looting and burning stores. Six persons died, over 500 
were injured and more than 100 were jailed. 


THE POSTWAR PERIOD 


White opinion in some quarters of America had be- 
gun to shift to a more sympathetic regard for Negroes 
during the New Deal, and the war had accelerated 
that movement. Thoughtful whites had been painfully 
aware of the contradiction in opposing Nazi racial phi- 
losophy with racially segregated military units. In the 
postwar years, American racial attitudes became more 
liberal as new nonwhite nations emerged in Asia and 
Africa and took increasing responsibilities in interna- 
tional councils. 

Against this background, the growing size of the 
Northern Negro vote made civil rights a major issue in 
national elections and, ultimatelv, in 1957, led to the 
establishment of the Federal Civil Rights Commis- 
sion, which had the power to investigate discrimina- 
tory conditions throughout the country and to recom- 
mend corrective measures to the President. Northern 
and Western states outlawed discrimination in em- 
ployment, housing and public accommodations, while 
the NAACP, in successive court victories, won judg- 
ments against racially restrictive covenants in housing, 
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segregation in interstate transportation and discrimi- 
nation in publicly-owned recreational facilities. The 
NAACP helped register voters, and in 1954, Brown v. 
Board of Education became the triumphant climax of 
the NAACP’s campaign against educational segrega- 
tion in the public schools of the South. 

CORE, which had been conducting demonstrations 
in the Border states, its major focus on public accom- 
modations, began experimenting with direct-action 
techniques to open employment opportunities. In 
1947, in conjunction with the Fellowship of Recon- 
ciliation, CORE conducted a “Journey of Reconcilia- 
tion"—what would later be called a “Freedom 
Ride”—in the states of the upper South to test com- 
pliance with the Supreme Court decision outlawing 
segregation on interstate buses. The resistance met by 
riders in some areas and the sentencing of 2 of them to 
30 days on a North Carolina road gang dramatized the 
gap between American democratic theory and 
practice. 
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The Montgomery, Ala., bus boycott of 1955-56 cap- 
tured the imagination of the nation and of the Negro 
community in particular, and led to the growing use of 
direct-action techniques. It catapulted into national 
prominence the Reverend Martin Luther King, Jr., 
who, like the founders of CORE, held to a Gandhian 
belief in the principles of pacifism. 

Even before a court decision obtained by NAACP 
attorneys in November, 1956, desegregated the Mont- 
gomery buses, a similar movement had started in 
Tallahassee, Fla. Afterward, another one developed in 
Birmingham, Ala. In 1957, the Tuskegee Negroes 
undertook a 3-year boycott of local merchants after the 
state legislature gerrymandered nearly all of the Ne- 
gro voters outside of the town’s boundaries. In response 
to a lawsuit filed by the NAACP, the Supreme Court 
ruled the Tuskegee gerrymander illegal. 

These events were widely heralded. The “new Ne- 
gro" had now emerged in the South—militant, no 
longer fearful of white hoodlums or mobs and ready 
to use his collective strength to achieve his ends. In 
this mood, King established the Southern Christian 
Leadership Conference in 1957 to coordinate direct- 
action activities in Southern cities. 

Nonviolent direct action attained popularity not 
only because of the effectiveness of King's leadership, 
but because the older techniques of legal and legisla- 
tive action had had limited success. Impressive as the 
advances in the 15 years after World War II were, in 
spite of state laws and Supreme Court decisions, some- 
thing was still clearly wrong. Negroes remained dis- 
franchised in most of the South, though in the 12 vears 
following the outlawing of the white primary in 1944, 
the number of Negroes registered.in Southern states 
had risen from about 250,000 to nearly a million and a 
quarter. Supreme Court decisions desegregating trans- 
portation facilities were still being largely ignored in 
the South. Discrimination in employment and housing 
continued, not only in the South but also in Northern 
states with model civil rights laws. The Negro unem- 
ployment rate steadily moved upward after 1954. The 
South reacted to the Supreme Court's decision on 


school desegregation by attempting to outlaw the 
NAACP, intimidating civil rights leaders, calling for 
*massive resistance" to the Court's decision, curtailing 
Negro voter registration and forming White Citizens' 
Councils. 


REVOLUTION OF RISING EXPECTATIONS 


At the same time, Negro attitudes were changing. 
In what has been described as a “revolution in expecta- 
tions," Negroes were gaining a new sense of self-respect 
and a new self-image as a result of the civil rights move- 
ment and their own advancement. King and others 
were demonstrating that nonviolent direct action could 
succeed in the South. New laws and court decisions and 
the increasing support of white public opinion gave 
American Negroes a new confidence in the future. 
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Negroes no longer felt that they had to accept the 
humiliations of second-class citizenship. Ironically, 
it was the very sucesses in the legislatures and the 
courts that, more perhaps than any other single 
factor, led to intensified Negro expectations and result- 
ing dissatisfaction with the limitations of legal and 
legislative programs. Increasing Negro impatience ac- 
counted for the rising tempo of nonviolent direct action 
in the late 1950's, culminating in the student sit-ins of 


1960 and the inauguration of what is popularly known 
as the “Civil Rights Revolution” or the Negro Revolt." 

Many believe that the Montgomery boycott ushered 
in this Negro Revolt, and there is no doubt that, in its 
importance, by projecting the image of King and his 
techniques, it had great importance. But the deci- 
sive break with traditional techniques came with 
the college student sit-ins that swept the South in the 
winter and spring of 1960. In dozens of communities 
in the upper South, the Atlantic coastal states and 


STUDENT INVOLVEMENT 


The Negro protest movement would never be the 
same again. The Southern college students shook the 
power structure of the Negro community, made direct 
action temporarily preeminent as a civil rights tactic, 
speeded up the process of social change in race rela- 
tions, and ultimately turned the Negro protest organ- 
izations toward a deep concern with the economic and 
social problems of the masses. 

Involved in this was a gradual shift in both tactics 
and goals: from legal to direct action, from middle and 
upper class to mass action, from attempts to guarantee 
the Negro’s constitutional rights to efforts to secure 
economic policies giving him equality of opportunity, 
from appeals to the sense of fair play of white Amer- 
icans to demands based upon power in the black 
ghetto. 

The successes of the student movement threatened 
existing Negro leadership and precipitated a spirited 
rivalry among civil rights organizations. The NAACP 
and SCLC associated themselves with the student 


Texas, student demonstrations secured the desegrega- 
tion of lunch counters in drug and variety stores. Ar- 
rests were numbered in the thousands, and brutality 
was evident in scores of communities. In the Deep 
South, the campaign ended in failure, even in instances 
where hundreds had been arrested, as in Montgomery, 
Orangeburg, South Carolina, and Baton Rouge. But 
the youth had captured the imagination of the Negro 
community and to a remarkable extent of the whole 
Nation. 


movement. The organizing meeting of the Student 
Nonviolent Coordinating Committee (SNCC) at 
Raleigh, North Carolina, in April, 1960, was called by 
Martin Luther King, but within a year the youth con- 
sidered King too cautious and broke with him. 

The NAACP now decided to make direct action a 
major part of its strategy and organized and reactivated 
college and youth chapters in the Southern and Border 
states. 

CORE, still unknown to the general public, installed 
James Farmer as national director in January, 1961, 
and that spring joined the front rank of civil rights 
organizations with the famous Freedom Ride to 
Alabama and Mississippi that dramatized the persist- 
ence of segregated public transportation. A bus-burn- 
ing resulted in Alabama. Hundreds of demonstra- 
tors spent a month or more in Mississippi prisons. 
Finally, a new order from the Interstate Commerce 
Commission desegregating all interstate transportation 
facilites received partial compliance. 
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ORGANIZATIONAL DIFFERENCES 


Disagreement over strategy and tactics inevitably 
became intertwined with personal and organizational 
rivalries. Each civil rights group felt the need for 
proper credit in order to obtain the prestige and finan- 
cial contributions necessary to maintain and expand 
its own programs. The local and national, individual 
and organizational clashes stimulated competition and 
activity that further accelerated the pace of social 
change. 

Yet there were differences in style. CORE, was the 
most interracial. SCLC appeared to be the most delib- 
erate. SNCC staff workers lived on subsistence allow- 
ances and seemed to regard going to jail as a way of 
life. The NAACP continued the most varied programs, 
retaining a strong emphasis on court litigation, main- 
taining a highly effective lobby at the national capital 
and engaging in direct-action campaigns. The Na- 
tional Urban League under the leadership of Whitney 
M. Young, Jr., appointed executive director in 1961, 
became more outspoken and talked more firmly to 
businessmen who had previously been treated with 
utmost tact and caution. 

The role of whites in the protest movement gradu- 
ally changed. Instead of occupying positions of lead- 
ership, they found themselves relegated to the role of 
followers. Whites were likely to be suspect in the activ- 
ist organizations. Negroes had come to feel less 
dependent on whites, more confident of their own 
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power, and they demanded that their leaders be black. 
The NAACP had long since acquired Negro leadership 
but continued to welcome white liberal support. SCLC 
and SNCC were from the start Negro-led and Negro- 
dominated. CORE became predominantly Negro as it 
expanded in 1962 and 1963; today all executives are 
Negro, and a constitutional amendment adopted in 
1965 officially limited white leadership in the chapters. 

A major factor intensifying the civil rights move- 
ment was widespread Negro unemployment and 
poverty; an important force in awakening Negro pro- 
test was the meteoric rise to national prominence of 
the Black Muslims, established around 1930. The or- 
ganization reached the peak of its influence when more 
progress toward equal rights was being made than 
ever before in American history, while at the same time 
the poorest groups in the urban ghettos were 
stagnating. 

The Black Muslims preached a vision of the doom of 
the white “devils” and the coming dominance of the 
black man, promised a utopian paradise of a separate 
territory within the United States for a Negro state, and 
offered a practical program of building Negro business 
through hard work, thrift and racial unity. To those 
willing to submit to the rigid discipline of the move- 
ment, the Black Muslims organization gave a sense of 
purpose and dignity. 


“FREEDOM NOW!” AND CIVIL RIGHTS LAWS 


As the direct-action tactics took more dramatic 
form, as the civil rights groups began to articulate the 
needs of the masses and draw some of them to their 
demonstrations, the protest movement in 1963 as- 
sumed a new note of urgency, a demand for complete 
“Freedom Now!” Direct action returned to the North- 
ern cities, taking the form of massive protests against 
economic, housing and educational inequities, and a 
fresh wave of demonstrations swept the South from 
Cambridge, Maryland, to Birmingham, Alabama. 
Northern Negroes launched street demonstrations 
against discrimination in the building trade unions, 
and, the following winter, school boycotts against de 
facto segregation. 

In the North, 1963 and 1964 brought the beginning 
of the waves of civil disorders in Northern urban cen- 
ters. In the South, incidents occurred of brutal white 
resistance to the civil rights movement, beginning with 
the murders of Mississippi Negro leader Medgar Evers, 
and of four Negro schoolgirls in a church in Birming- 
ham. These disorders and the events in the South are 
detailed in the introduction to Chapter 1, the Profiles of 
Disorder. 

The massive anti-Negro resistance in Birming- 
ham and numerous other Southern cities during 
the spring of 1963 compelled the nation to face the 
problem of race prejudice in the South. President 
Kennedy affirmed that racial discrimination was a 
moral issue and asked Congress for a major civil rights 
bill. But a major impetus for what was to be the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964 was the March on Washington in 
August, 1963. 

Early in the year, A. Philip Randolph issued a call 
for a March on Washington to dramatize the need for 
jos and to press for a Federal commitment to job 


action. At about the same time, Protestant, Jewish and 
Catholic churches sought and obtained representation 
on the March committee. Although the AFL-CIO 
national council refused to endorse the March, a 
number of labor leaders and international unions 
participated. 

Reversing an earlier stand, President Kennedy ap- 
proved the March. A quarter of a million people, 
about 20 percent of them white, participated. It was 
more than a summation of the past years of struggle 
and aspiration. It symbolized certain new directions: 
a deeper concern for the economic problems of the 
masses, more involvement of white moderates and 
new demands from the most militant, who implied 
that only a revolutionary change in American institu- 
tions would permit Negroes to achieve the dignity of 
citizens. 

President Kennedy had set the stage for the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964. After his death, President Johnson 
took forceful and effective action to secure its enact- 
ment. The law settled the public accommodations 
issue in the South's major cities. Its voting section, 
however, promised more than it could accomplish. 
Martin Luther King and SCLC dramatized the issue 
locally with demonstrations at Selma, Alabama, in the 
spring of 1965. Again the national government was 
forced to intervene, and a new and more effective 
voting law was passed. 


FAILURES OF DIRECT ACTION 


Birmingham had made direct action respectable; 
Selma, which drew thousands of white moderates 
from the North, made direct action fashionable. Yet 
as early as 1964, it was becoming evident that, like 
legal action, direct action was of limited usefulness. 

In Deep South states like Mississippi and Alabama, 
direct action had failed to desegregate public accom- 
modation in the sit-ins of 1960-61. A major reason 
was that Negroes lacked the leverage of the vote. The 
demonstrations of the early 1960's had been successful 
principally in places like Atlanta, Nashville, Durham, 
Winston-Salem, Louisville, Savannah, New Orleans, 
Charleston, and Dallas—where Negroes voted and 
could swing elections. Beginning in 1961, Robert 

Moses, of SNCC, with the cooperation of CORE and 
NAACP, established voter registration projects in the 


cities and county seats of Mississippi. He succeeded in 
registering only a handful of Negroes, but by 1964, he 
had generated enough support throughout the country 
to enable the Mississippi Freedom Democratic Party, 
which he had created, to challenge dramatically the 
seating of the official white delegates from the state at 
the Democratic National Convention. 

In the black ghettos of the North, direct action also 
largely failed. Street demonstrations did compel em- 
ployers, from supermarkets to banks, to add Negroes to 
their work force in Northern and Western cities, and 
even in some Southern cities where the Negroes had 
considerable buying power. However, separate and in- 
ferior schools, slum housing, and police hostility proved 
invulnerable to direct attack. 
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NEW DIRECTIONS 


Although Negroes were being hired in increasing 
numbers, mass unemployment and underemployment 
remained. As economist Vivian Henderson pointed out 
in his testimony before the Commission: 


No one can deny that all Negroes have benefited 
from civil rights laws and desegregation in public life 
in one way or another. The fact is, however, that the 
masses of Negroes have not experienced tangible 
benefits in a significant way. This is so in education 
and housing. It is critically so in the area of jobs and 
economic security. Expectations of Negro masses for 
equal job opportunity programs have fallen far short 
of fulfillment. 

Negroes have made gains. * * * There have been 
important gains. But * * * the masses of Negroes 
have been virtually untouched by those gains. 


Faced with the intransigence of the Deep South and 
the inadequacy of direct action to solve the problems 
of the slumdwellers, Negro protest organizations be- 
gan to diverge. The momentum toward unity, appar- 
ent in 1963, was lost. At the very time that white sup- 
port for the protest movement was rising markedly, 
militant Negroes felt increasingly isolated from the 
American scene. On two things, however, all segments 
of the protest movement agreed: (1) Future civil 
rights activity would have to focus on economic 
and social discrimination in the urban ghettos; and 
(2) while demonstrations would still have a place, the 
major weapon would have to be the political potential 
of the black masses. 

By the middle of the decade, many militant Negro 
members of SNCC and CORE began to turn away 
from American society and the “middle-class way of 
life." Cynical about the liberals and the leaders of 


“BLACK POWER” 


In this setting, the rhetoric of Black Power devel- 
oped. The precipitating occasion was the Meredith 
March from Memphis to Jackson in June, 1966, but 
the slogan expressed tendencies that had been present 
for a long time and had been gaining strength in the 
Negro community. 

Black Power first articulated a mood rather than a 
program: disillusionment and alienation from white 
America and independence, race pride, and self-re- 
spect, or “black consciousness.” Having become a 
household phrase, the term generated intense discus- 
sion of its real meaning, and a broad spectrum of 
ideologies and programmatic proposals emerged. 

In politics, Black Power meant independent action— 
Negro control of the political power of the black 
ghettos and its use to improve economic and social 
conditions. It could take the form of organizing a 
black political party or controlling the political 
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organized labor, they regarded compromise, even as a 
temporary tactical device, as anathema. They talked 
more of “revolutionary” changes in the social structure 
and of retaliatory violence, and increasingly rejected 
white assistance. They insisted that Negro power alone 
could compel the white “ruling class” to make conces- 
sions. Yet they also spoke of an alliance of Negroes 
and unorganized lower class whites to overthrow the 
"power structure" of capitalists, politicians, and 
bureaucratic labor leaders who exploited the poor of 
both races by dividing them through an appeal to race 
prejudice. 

At the same time that their activities declined, other 
issues, particularly Vietnam, diverted the attention of 
the country, and of some Negro leaders, from the 
issue of equality. In civil rights organizations, reduced 
financing made it increasingly difficult to support staff 
personnel. Most important was the increasing frus- 
tration of expectations that affected the direct-action 
advocates of the early 1960's—the sense of futility 
growing out of the feeling that progress had turned 
out to be “tokenism,” that the compromises of the 
white community were sedatives rather than solutions 
and that the current methods of Negro protest were 
doing little for the masses of the race. 

As frustration grew, the ideology and rhetoric of a 
number of civil rights activists became angrier. One 
man more than any other—a black man who grew up 
believing whites had murdered his father—became a 
spokesman for this anger: Malcolm X, who perhaps 
best embodied the belief that racism was so deeply in- 
grained in white America that appeals to conscience 
would bring no fundamental change. 


machinery within the ghetto without the guidance or 
support of white politicians. Where predominantly 
Negro areas lacked Negroes in elective office, whether 
in the rural Black Belt of the South or in the urban 
centers, Black Power advocates sought the election of 
Negroes by voter registration campaigns, by getting 
out the vote, and by working for redrawing electoral 
districts. The basic belief was that only a well- 
organized and cohesive bloc of Negro voters could pro- 
vide for the needs of thc black masses. Even some 
Negro politicians allied to the major political parties 
adopted the term "Black Power" to describe their 
interest in the Negro vote. 

In economic terms, Black Power meant creating 
independent, self-sufficient Negro business enterprise, 
not only by encouraging Negro entrepreneurs but also 
by forming Negro cooperatives in the ghettos and in 
the predominantly black rural counties of the South. 


In the area of education, Black Power called for local 
community control of the public schools in the black 
ghettos. 

Throughout, the emphasis was on self-help, racial 
unity, and, among the most militant, retaliatory vio- 
lence, the latter ranging from the legal right of self- 
defense to attempts to justify looting and arson in ghetto 
riots, guerrilla warfare, and armed rebellion. 

Phrases like “Black Power,” “Black Consciousness," 
and “Black is Beautiful,” enjoyed an extensive cur- 
rency in the Negro community, even within the 
NAACP and among relatively conservative politicians, 
but particularly among young intellectuals and Afro- 
American student groups on predominantly white col- 
lege campuses. Expressed in its most extreme form by 
small, often local, fringe groups, the Black Power 
ideology became associated with SNCC and CORE. 

Generally regarded today as the most militant among 
the important Negro protest organizations, they have 


OLD WINE IN NEW BOTTLES 


What is new about Black Power is phraseology rather 
than substance. Black Consciousness has roots in the 
Organization of Negro churches and mutual benefit 
societies in the early days of the Republic, the ante- 
bellum Negro convention movement, the Negro colo- 
nization schemes of the 19th century, Du Bois’ concept 
of Pan-Africanism, Booker T. Washington’s advocacy 
of race pride, self-help, and racial solidarity, the Har- 
lem Renaissance, and the Garvey Movement. The 
decade after World War I—which saw the militant, 
race-proud “new Negro,” the relatively widespread 
theory of retaliatory violence and the high tide of the 
Negro-support-of-Negro-business ideology—exhibits 
striking parallels with the 1960's. 

The theme of retaliatory violence is hardly new for 
American Negroes. Most racial disorders in American 
history until recent years were characterized by white 
attacks on Negroes. But Negroes have retaliated vio- 
lently in the past. 

Black Power rhetoric and ideology actually express 
a lack of power. The slogan emerged when the Negro 
protest movement was slowing down, when it was find- 
ing increasing resistance to its changing goals, when it 
discovered that nonviolent direct action was no more a 
panacea than legal action, when CORE and SNCC 
were declining in terms of activity, membership, and 
financia] support. This combination of circumstances 
provoked anger deepened by impotence. Powerless to 
make any fundamental changes in the life of the 
masses—powerless, that is, to compel white America to 
make those changes, many advocates of Black Power 
have retreated into an unreal world, where they see 

an outnumbered and poverty-stricken minority or- 
ganizing itself entirely separately from whites and cre- 


developed different interpretations of the Black Power 
doctrine. SNCC calls for totally independent political 
action outside the established politica] parties, as with 
the Black Panther Party in Lowndes County, Ala. ; re- 
jects the political alliances with other groups until 
Negroes have themselves built a substantial base of 
independent political power; applauds the idea of 
guerrilla warfare ; and regards riots as rebellions. 

CORE has been more flexible. Approving the SNCC 
strategy, it also advocates working within the Demo- 
cratic Party, forming alliances with other groups and, 
while seeking to justify riots as the natural explosion 
of an oppressed people against intolerable conditions, 
advocates violence only in self-defense. Both groups 
favor cooperatives, but CORE has seemed more in- 
clined toward job-training programs and developing 
a Negro entrepreneurial class, based upon the market 
within the black ghettos. 


ating sufficient power to force white America to grant 
its demands. To date, the evidence suggests that the 
situation is much like that of the 1840's, when a small 


group of intellectuals advocated slave insurrections, 
but stopped short of organizing them. 

The Black Power advocates of today consciously 
feel that they are the most militant group in the Negro 
protest movement. Yet they have retreated from a 
direct confrontation with American society on the issue 
of integration and, by preaching separatism, uncon- 


THE MEANING 


By 1967, whites could point to the demise of slavery, 
the decline of illiteracy among Negroes, the legal pro- 
tection provided by the constitutional amendments 
and civil rights legislation, and the growing size of 
the Negro middle class. Whites would call it Negro 
progress, from slavery to freedom and toward equality. 

Negroes could point to the doctrine of white su- 
premacy, its persistence after emancipation and its 
influence on the definition of the place of Negroes in 
American life. They could point to their long fight for 
full citizenship when they had active opposition from 
most of the white population and little or no support 
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sciously function as an accommodation to white racism. 
Much of their economic program, as well as their 
interest in Negro history, self-help, racial solidarity 
and separation, is reminiscent of Booker T. Washing- 
ton. The rhetoric is different, but the ideas are remark- 
ably similar. 


from the Government. They could see progress toward 
equality accompanied by bitter resistance. Perhaps 
most of all, they could feel the persistent, pervasive 
racism that kept them in inferior segregated schools, 
restricted them to ghettos, barred them from fair em- 
ployment, provided double standards in courts of jus- 
tice, inflicted bodily harm on their children and 
blighted their lives with a sense of hopelessness and 
despair. 

In all of this and in the context of professed ideals, 
Negroes would find more retrogression than progress, 
more rejection than acceptance. 
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Until the middle of the 20th century, the course of 
Negro protest movements in the United States, except 
for slave revolts, was based in the cities of the North, 
where Negroes enjoyed sufficient freedom to mount 
a sustained protest. It was in the cities, North and 


South, that Negroes had their greatest independence 


and mobility. It was natural, therefore, for black pro- 
test movements to be urban-based—and, until the last 
dozen years or so, limited to the North. As Negroes 
migrated from the South, the mounting strength of 
their votes in northern cities became a vital element 
in drawing the Federal Government into the defense 
of the civil rights of Southern Negroes. While rural 
Negroes today face great racial problems, the major 
unsolved questions that touch the core of Negro life 
stem from discrimination embedded in urban housing, 
employment, and education. 

Over the years the character of Negro protest has 
changed. Originally, it was a white liberal and Negro 
upper class movement aimed at securing the consti- 
tutional rights of Negroes through propaganda, law- 
suits, and legislation. In recent years, the emphasis 
in tactics shifted first to direct action and then—among 
the most militant—to the rhetoric of “Black Power.” 
The role of white liberals declined as Negroes came 
to direct the struggle. At the same time, the Negro 
protest movement became more of a mass movement, 
with increasing participation from the working classes. 
As these changes were occurring, and while substan- 
tial progress was being made to secure constitutional 
nghts for the Negroes, the goals of the movement were 
broadened. Protest groups now demand special efforts 
to overcome the Negro’s poverty and cultural depriva- 
tion—conditions that cannot be erased simply by en- 
suring constitutional rights. 

The central thrust of Negro protest in the current 
period has aimed at the inclusion of Negroes in Ameri- 
can society on a basis of full equality, rather than at 
a fundamental transformation of American institu- 
tions. There have been elements calling for a revolu- 
tionary overthrow of the American social system or 
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for a complete withdrawal of Negroes from American 
society. But these solutions have had little popular 
support. Negro protest, for the most part, has been 
firmly rooted in the basic values of American society, 
seeking not their destruction but their fulfillment. 
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Chapter 6 | 


The Formation 


of the 


Racial Ghettos 


MAJOR TRENDS IN NEGRO POPULATION 


Throughout the 20th century, and particularly in 
the last three decades, the Negro population of the 
United States has been steadily moving—from rural 
areas to urban, from South to North and West. 

In 1910, 2.7 million Negroes lived in American 
cities—28 percent of the nation's Negro population of 
9.8 million. Today, about 15 million Negro Americans 
live in metropolitan areas, or 69 percent of the Negro 
population of 21.5 million. In 1910, 885,000 Negroes— 
9 percent—lived outside the South. Now, almost 10 
million, about 45 percent, live in the North or West. 

These shifts in population have resulted from three 
basic trends: 


THE GROWTH RATE OF THE 


During the first half of this century, the white popu- 
lation of the United States grew at a slightly faster 
rate than the Negro population. Because fertility rates 
among Negro women were more than offset by death 
rates among Negroes and large-scale immigration of 
whites from Europe, the proportion of Negroes in the 
country declined from 12 percent in 1900 to 10 percent 
in 1940. 

By the end of World War II—and increasingly since 
wen major advances in medicine and medical care, 
together with the increasing youth of the Negro popu- 


———. 
1 The “fertility rate” is the number of live births per year 
per 1,000 women age 15 to 44 in the group concerned. 


m A rapid increase in the size of the Negro population. 


8 A continuous flow of Negroes from Southern rural areas, 
partly to large cities in the South, but primarily to large 
cities in the North and West. 


8 An increasing concentration of Negroes in large metro- 
politan areas within racially segregated neighborhoods. 


Taken together, these trends have produced large 
and constantly growing concentrations of Negro popu- 
lation within big cities in all parts of the nation. Because 
most major civil disorders of recent years occurred in 
predominantly Negro neighborhoods, we have ex- 
amined the causes of this concentration. 


NEGRO POPULATION 


lation resulting from higher fertility rates, caused death 
rates among Negroes to fall much faster than among 
whites. This is shown in the following table: 


DEATH RATE/1,000 POPULATION 


. Ratio 
Year Whites Nonwhites nonwhite rate 


to white rate 
// mu sl PLENIS 17.0 25.0 1.47 
)) 8 10.4 13.8 1.33 
1965: Cuna x Ree Ee 9.4 9.6 1. 02 


In addition, white immigration from outside the 
United States dropped dramatically after stringent re- 
strictions were adopted in the 1920s. 
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Total E 


20-year period (millions) 
iI); 8 14.5 
3322 ⁰ aa EE ES a 4.6 
1941-60- ooo enia usul ⁵ aa aa Ea 3.6 


Thus, by mid-century, both factors which had pre- 
viously offset higher fertility rates among Negro 
women no longer were in effect. 

While Negro fertility rates, after rising rapidly to 
1957, have declined sharply in the past decade, white 
fertility rates have dropped even more, leaving Negro 
rates much higher in comparison. 


LIVE BIRTHS PER 1,000 WOMEN AGED 15-4 


Ratio of 
Year White Nonwhite nonwhite 
to white 
1940............................. 77.1 102.4 1.33 
1957222222 a erin Aash usia 117.4 163.4 1.39 
1965.2... coer eee at st 91.4 133.9 1.46 


The result is that Negro population is now growing 
significantly faster than white population. From 1940 
to 1960, the white population rose 34.0 percent, but 
the Negro population rose 46.6 percent. From 1960 to 
1966, the white population grew 7.6 percent, whereas 
Negro population rose 14.4 percent, almost twice 
as much. 

Consequently, the proportion of Negroes in the total 
population has risen from 10.0 percent in 1950 to 
10.5 percent in 1960, and 11.1 percent in 1966.? 

In 1950, at least one of every ten Americans was 
Negro; in 1966, one of nine. If this trend continues, 
one of every eight Americans will be Negro by 1972. 


Another consequence of higher birth rates among 
Negroes is that the Negro population is considerably 
younger than the white population. In 1966, the 
median age among whites was 29.1 years, as compared 
to 21.1 among Negroes. About 35 percent of the white 
population was under 18 years of age, compared with 
45 percent for Negroes. About one of every six chil- 
dren under five and one of every six new babies are 
Negro. 

Negro-white fertility rates bear an interesting rela- 
tionship to educational experience. Negro women with 
low levels of education have more children than white 
women with similar schooling, while Negro women 
with four years or more of college education have 
fewer children than white women similarly educated. 
The following table illustrates this: 


Number of children ever born 


Education level attained 
on 1960 census) 


Nonwhite White 
Completed elementary school....................... 3.0 2.8 
Four years of high school... .................... 2.3 2.3 
Four years of college. .................... LLL... 1.7 2.2 
Five years or more of college 1.2 1.6 


This suggests that the difference between Negro and 
white fertility rates may decline in the future if Negro 
educational attainment compares more closely with 
that of whites, and if a rising proportion of members 
of both groups complete college. 


IHE MIGRATION OF NEGROES FROM THE SOUTH 


THE MAGNITUDE OF THIS MIGRATION 


In 1910, 91 percent of the Nation's 9.8 million 
Negroes lived in the South. Twenty-seven percent of 
American Negroes lived in cities of 2,500 persons or 
more, as compared to 49 percent of the Nation's white 
population. 

By 1966, the Negro population had increased to 
21.5 million, and two significant geographic shifts had 
taken place. The proportion of Negroes living in the 
South had dropped to 55 percent, and about 69 percent 
of all Negroes lived in metropolitan areas compared to 
64 percent for whites. While the total Negro popula- 
tion more than doubled from 1910 to 1966, the num- 
ber living in cities rose over fivefold (from 2.7 million 
to 14.8 million) and the number outside the South 
rose elevenfold (from 885,000 to 9.7 million). 

Negro migration from the South began after the 
Civil War. By the turn of the century, sizable Negro 


` These proportions are undoubtedly too low because the 
Census Bureau has consistently undercounted the number of 
Negroes in the U.S. by as much as 10 percent. 
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populations lived in many large Northern cities— 
Philadelphia, for example, had 63,400 Negro residents 
in 1900. The movement of Negroes out of the rural 
South accelerated during World War I, when floods 
and boll weevils hurt farming in the South and the 
industrial demands of the war created thousands of 
new jobs for unskilled workers in the North. After the 
war, the shift to mechanized farming spurred the con- 
tinuing movement of Negroes from rural Southern 
areas. 

The Depression slowed this migratory flow, but 
World War II set it in motion again. More recently, 
continuing mechanization of agriculture and the ex- 
pansion of industrial employment in Northern and 
Western cities have served to sustain the movement of 
Negroes out of the South, although at a slightly lower 
rate. 


Net Negro Annual 


rom the Rate 

South 
191020. not tos uo s sun. usura PEDEM 454, 000 45, 400 
190-30_.......................... 749, 000 74, 900 
1930-40....................... 8 348, 000 34,800 
1940502... oS o o eoo eue 2 1, 597, 000 159, 700 
„ ore romo zx 1, 457, 000 145, 700 
1%W0-66.____....................... .... AN 613, 000 102, 500 


From 1960 to 1963, annual Negro out-migration ac- 
tually dropped to 78,000 but then rose to over 125,000 
from 1963 to 1966. 


IMPORTANT CHARACTERISTICS OF THIS 
MIGRATION 


It is useful to recall that even the latest scale of Negro 
migration is relatively small when compared to the 
earlier waves of European immigrants. A total of 8.8 
million immigrants entered the United States between 
1901 and 1911, and another 5.7 million arrived during 
the following decade. Even during the years from 
1960 through 1966, the 1.8 million immigrants from 
abroad were almost three times the 613,000 Negroes 
who departed the South. In these same 6 years, Cali- 
fornia alone gained over 1.5 million new residents from 
internal shifts of American population. 

Three major routes of Negro migration from the 
South have developed. One runs north along the At- 
lantic Seaboard toward Boston, another north from 
Mississippi toward Chicago, and the third west from 
Texas and Louisiana toward California. Between 1955 
and 1960, 50 percent of the nonwhite migrants to the 
New York metropolitan area came from North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Virginia, Georgia, and Alabama; 
North Carolina alone supplied 20 percent of all New 
York’s nonwhite immigrants. During the same period, 
almost 60 percent of the nonwhite migrants to Chicago 
came from Mississippi, Tennessee, Arkansas, Alabama, 

and Louisiana; Mississippi accounted for almost one- 


third. During these years, three-fourths of the non- 
white migrants to Los Angeles came from Texas, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Arkansas, and Alabama. 

The flow of Negroes from the South has caused the 
Negro population to grow more rapidly in the North 


and West, as indicated below. 

Total Negro Population Gains 

š Percent of 
Period (Millions) Gain In 

North & West South North & West 
1940-50 1. 859 0.321 85.2 
155060 .. 2.741 1. 086 71.6 
1850-56 . 2.119 0. 517 80. 4 


As a result, although a much higher proportion of 
Negroes still reside in the South, the distribution of 
Negroes throughout the United States is beginning to 
approximate that of whites, as the following tables 
show. 


PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF THE POPULATION BY REGION—1950, 1000, AND 1000 


Negro White 
1950 1960 1966 1950 1960! 1966 

United States 100 100 100 100 100 100 
SS. 68 60 55 27 27 28 
Nortnnnn 28 3⁄4 37 59 56 55 
Northeast... ................. 13 16 17 28 26 26 
Northcentral.. ............... 15 18 20 31 30 
West...................-.-.. 4 6 8 14 16 17 


t Rounds to 99. 


NEGROES AS A PERCENTAGE OF THE TOTAL POPULATION IN THE UNITED STATES 
AND EACH REGION 1950, 1950, AND 1906 


1950 1960 1966 
United States 10 11 11 
South.... ......................... 22 21 20 
North... ......................-... 5 7 8 
West. su 3 4 5 


Negroes in the North and West are now so numerous 
that natural increase rather than migration provides 
the greater part of Negro population gains there. And 
even though Negro migration has continued at a high 
level, it comprises a constantly declining proportion of 
Negro growth in these regions. 

l Percentage of total 


North and West 
Negro gain from 
Southern in-mi- 
Period: gration 
J JJJJ.üãĩĩ?c%e n ⅛ / yy 85. 9 
I11;́ aca ͥ . ERAS REOR eR EE 53.1 
%%»; se eave y e Paes eas 28.9 


In other words, we have reached the point where 
the Negro populations of the North and West will con- 
tinue to expand significantly even if migration from 
the South drops substantially. 


FUTURE MIGRATION 


Despite accelerating Negro migration from the 
South, the Negro population there has continued to 
rise. 
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Negro Change from preceding date 


population 
Date in the South Total Annual 
(millions) average 
J- l IOO. 8 qg uoi n ace SR DLE 
19502.... 2 Lo a Ue DU EX 10.2 321, 000 32, 100 
öôöÄõêtẽ˖ĩ⁵ V ĩð eed S ELT 11.3 1, 086, 000 108, 600 
1966..................:........... 11.8 517, 000 86, 200 


Nor is it likely to halt. Negro birth rates in the South, 
as elsewhere, have fallen sharply since 1957, but so 
far this decline has been offset by the rising Negro 
population base remaining in the South. From 1950 to 
1960, southern Negro births generated an average net 
increase of 254,000 per year and, from 1960 to 1966, 
an average of 188,000 per year. Even if Negro birth 
rates continue to fall they are likely to remain high 
enough to support significant migration to other regions 
for some time to come. 

The Negro population in the South is becoming 
increasingly urbanized. In 1950, there were 5.4 million 


THE CONCENTRATION OF 


southern rural Negroes; by 1960, 4.8 million. But this 
decline has been more than offset by increases in the 
urban population. A rising proportion of interregional 
migration now consists of persons moving from one 
city to another. From 1960 to 1966, rural Negro popu- 
lation in the South was far below its peak, but the 
annual average migration of Negroes from the South 
was still substantial. 

These facts demonstrate that Negro migration from 
the South, which has maintained a high rate for 
the past 60 years, will continue unless economic condi- 
tions change dramatically in either the South or the 
North and West. This conclusion is reinforced by the 
fact that most Southern states in recent decades have 
also experienced outflows of white population. From 
1950 to 1960, 11 of the 17 Southern states (including 
the District of Columbia) "exported" white popula- 
tion—as compared to 13 which "exported" Negro 
population. Excluding Florida's net gain by migration 
of 1.5 million, the other 16 Southern states together 
had a net loss by migration of 1.46 million whites. 


NEGRO POPULATION IN LARGE CITIES 


WHERE NEGRO URBANIZATION HAS 
OCCURRED 


Statistically, the Negro population in America has 
become more urbanized, and more metropolitan, than 
the white population. According to Census Bureau 
estimates, almost 70 percent of all Negroes in 1966 
lived in metropolitan areas, compared to 64 percent of 
all whites. In the South, more than half the Negro 
population now lives in cities. Rural Negroes outnum- 
ber urban Negroes in only four states: Arkansas, Mis- 
sissippi, North Carolina, and South Carolina. 

Basic data concerning Negro urbanization trends, 
presented in tables at the conclusion of this chapter, 
indicate that: 


8 Almost all Negro population growth is occurring within 
metropolitan areas, primarily within central cities. From 
1950 to 1966, the U.S. Negro population rose 6.5 million. 
Over 98 percent of that increase took place in metropolitan 
areas—86 percent within central cities, 12 percent in the 
urban fringe. 


@ The vast majority of white population growth is occurring 
in suburban portions of metropolitan areas. From 1950 to 
1966, 77.8 percent of the white population increase of 35.6 
million took place in the suburbs. Central cities received only 
2.5 percent of this total white increase. Since 1960, white 
central-city population has actually declined by 1.3 million. 


8 As a result, central cities are steadily becoming more 
heavily Negro, while the urban fringes around them remain 
almost entirely white. The proportion of Negroes in all cen- 
tral cities rose steadily from 12 percent in 1950, to 17 percent 
in 1960, to 20 percent in 1966. Meanwhile, metropolitan areas 
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outside of central cities remained 95 percent white from 1950 
to 1960 and became 96 percent white by 1966. 


m The Negro population is growing faster, both absolutely 
and relatively, in the larger metropolitan areas than in the 
smaller ones. From 1950 to 1966, the proportion of nonwhites 
in the central cities of metropolitan areas with 1 million or 
more persons doubled, reaching 26 percent, as compared with 
20 percent in the central cities of metropolitan areas con- 
taining from 250,000 to 1 million persons and 12 percent in 
the central cities of metropolitan areas containing under 
250,000 persons. 


8 The 12 largest central cities—New York, Chicago, Los 
Angeles, Philadelphia, Detroit, Baltimore, Houston, Cleve- 
land, Washington, D.C., St. Louis, Milwaukee, and San 
Francisco—now contain over two-thirds of the Negro popula- 
tion outside the South and almost one-third of the total in 
the United States. All these cities have experienced rapid 
increases in Negro population since 1950. In six—Chicago, 
Detroit, Cleveland, St. Louis, Milwaukee, and San Francisco— 
the proportion of Negroes at least doubled. In two others— 
New York and Los Angeles—it probably doubled. In 1968, 
seven of these cities are over 30 percent Negro, and one, 
Washington, D.C., is two-thirds Negro. 


FACTORS CAUSING RESIDENTIAL SEGRE- 
GATION IN METROPOLITAN AREAS 


The early pattern of Negro settlement within each 
metropolitan area followed that of immigrant groups. 
Migrants converged on the older sections of the central 
city because the lowest cost housing was located there, 
friends and relatives were likely to be living there, and 
the older neighborhoods then often had good public 
transportation. 


But the later phases of Negro settlement and expan- 
sion in metropolitan areas diverge sharply from those 
typical of white immigrants. As the whites were ab- 
sorbed by the larger society, many left their predomi- 
nantly ethnic neighborhoods and moved to outlying 
areas to obtain newer housing and better schools. 
Some scattered randomly over the suburban area. 
Others established new ethnic clusters in the suburbs, 
but even these rarely contained solely members of a 
single ethnic group. As a result, most middle-class 
neighborhoods—both in the suburbs and within central 
cities—have no distinctive ethnic character, except 
that they are white. 

Nowhere has the expansion of America’s urban 
Negro population followed this pattern of dispersal. 
Thousands of Negro families have attained incomes, 
living standards, and cultural levels matching or sur- 
passing those of whites who have “upgraded” them- 
selves from distinctly ethnic neighborhoods. Yet most 
Negro families have remained within predominantly 
Negro neighborhoods, primarly because they have been 
effectively excluded from white residential areas. 

Their exclusion has been accomplished through 
various discriminatory practices, some obvious and 
overt, others subtle and hidden. Deliberate efforts are 
sometimes made to discourage Negro families from 
purchasing or renting homes in all-white neighbor- 
hoods. Intimidation and threats of violence have 
ranged from throwing garbage on lawns and making 
threatening phone calls to burning crosses in yards and 
even dynamiting property. More often, real estate 
agents simply refuse to show homes to Negro buyers. 

Many middle-class Negro families, therefore, cease 
looking for homes beyond all-Negro areas or nearby 
"changing" neighborhoods. For them, trying to move 
into all-white neighborhoods is not worth the psycho- 
logical efforts and costs required. 

Another form of discrimination just as significant 
is white withdrawal from, or refusal to enter, 
neighborhoods where large numbers of Negroes are 
moving or already residing. Normal population turn- 
over causes about 20 percent of the residents of average 
U.S. neighborhoods to move out every year because of 
income changes, job transfers, shifts in life-cycle posi- 
tion or deaths. This normal turnover rate is even 
higher in apartment areas. The refusal of whites to 
move into changing areas when vacancies occur there 
from normal turnover means that most of these vacan- 
cies are eventually occupied by Negroes. An inexorable 
shift toward heavy Negro occupancy results. 

Once this happens, the remaining whites seek to 
leave, thus confirming the existing belief among whites 
that complete transformation of a neighborhood is 
inevitable once Negroes begin to enter. Since the belief 
itself is one of the major causes of the transformation, 
it becomes a self-fulfilling prophecy which inhibits the 
development of racially integrated neighborhoods. 


As a result, Negro settlements expand almost entirely 
through “massive racial transition” at the edges of 
existing all-Negro neighborhoods, rather than by a 
gradual dispersion of population throughout the 
metropolitan area. 

Two points are particularly important: 

m “Massive transition" requires no panic or flight by the 
original white residents of a neighborhood into which Negroes 
begin moving. All it requires is the failure or refusal of 


other whites to fill the vacancies resulting from normal 
turnover. 


G Thus, efforts to stop massive transition by persuading 
present white residents to remain will ultimately fail unless 
whites outside the neighborhood can be persuaded to move in. 

It is obviously true that some residential separation 
of whites and Negroes would occur even without dis- 
criminatory practices by whites. This would result from 
the desires of some Negroes to live in predominantly 
Negro neighborhoods and from differences in mean- 
ingful social variables, such as income and educational 
levels. But these factors alone would not lead to the 
almost complete segregation of whites and Negroes 
which has developed in our metropolitan areas. 


THE EXODUS OF WHITES FROM CENTRAL 
CITIES 


The process of racial transition in central-city neigh- 
borhoods has been only one factor among many others 
causing millions of whites to move out of central cities 
as the Negro populations there expanded. More basic 
perhaps have been the rising mobility and affluence 
of middle-class families and the more attractive 
living conditions—particularly better schools—in the 
suburbs. 

Whatever the reason, the result is clear. In 1950, 
45.5 million whites lived in central cities. If this popu- 
lation had grown from 1950 to 1960 at the same rate 
as the Nation’s white population as a whole, it would 
have increased by 8 million. It actually rose only 2.2 
million, indicating an outflow of 5.8 million.“ 

From 1960 to 1966, the white outflow appears to 
have been even more rapid. White population of cen- 
tral cities declined 1.3 million instead of rising 3.6 mil- 
lion—as it would if it had grown at the same rate as 
the entire white population. In theory, therefore, 4.9 
million whites left central cities during these 6 years. 

Statistics for all central cities as a group understate 
the relationship between Negro population growth 
and white outflow in individual central cities. The fact 
is, many cities with relatively few Negroes experienced 
rapid white-population growth, thereby obscuring the 
size of white outmigration that took place in cities hav- 


3 The outflow of whites may be somewhat smaller than the 
5.8 million difference between these figures, because the ages 
of the whites in many central cities are higher than in the 
Nation as a whole, and therefore the population would have 
grown somewhat more slowly. 
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ing large increases in Negro population. For example, 
from 1950 to 1960, the 10 largest cities in the United 
States had a total Negro population increase of 1.6 
million, or 55 percent, while the white population 
there declined 1.4 million. If the two cities where the 
white population increased (Los Angeles and Hous- 
ton) are excluded, the nonwhite population in the re- 
maining eight rose 1.4 million, whereas their white 
population declined 2.1 million. If the white popula- 
tion in these cities had increased at only half the rate 
of the white population in the United States as a whole 
from 1950 to 1960, it would have risen by 1.4 million. 
Thus, these eight cities actually experienced a white 
outmigration of at least 3.5 million, while gaining 
1.4 million nonwhites. 


THE EXTENT OF RESIDENTIAL 
SEGREGATION 


The rapid expansion of all-Negro residential areas 
and large-scale white withdrawal have continued a 
pattern of residential segregation that has existed in 
American cities for decades. A recent study‘ reveals 
that this pattern is present to a high degree in every 
large city in America. The authors devised an index 
to measure the degree of residential segregation. The 
index indicates for each city the percentage of Negroes 
who would have to move from the blocks where they 
now live to other blocks in order to provide a per- 
fectly proportional, unsegregated distribution of 
population. 

According to their findings, the average segregation 
index for 207 of the largest U.S. cities was 86.2 in 1960. 
This means that an average of over 86 percent of all 
Negrces would have had to change blocks to create an 
unsegregated population distribution. Southern cities 
had a higher average index (90.9) than cities in the 
Northeast (79.2), the North Central (87.7), or the 


Negroes in Cities, Karl and Alma Taeuber, Aldine 
Publishing Co., Chicago (1965). 
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West (79.3). Only eight cities had index values below 
70, whereas over 50 had values above 91.7. 

The degree of residential segregation for all 207 
cities has been relatively stable, averaging 85.2 in 1940, 
87.3 in 1950, and 86.2 in 1960. Variations within in- 
dividual regions were only slightly larger. However, a 
recent Census Bureau study shows that in most of the 
12 large cities where special censuses were taken in the 
mid-1960's, the proportions of Negroes living in neigh- 
borhoods of greatest Negro concentration had increased 
since 1960. 

Residential segregation is generally more prevalent 
with respect to Negroes than for any other minority 
group, including Puerto Ricans, Orientals, and Mexi- 
can-Americans. Moreover, it varies little between cen- 
tral city and suburb. This nearly universal pattern can- 
not be explained in terms of economic discrimination 
against all low-income groups. Analysis of 15 represent- 
ative cities indicates that white upper and middle- 
income households are far more segregated from Negro 
upper and middle-income households than from white 
lower income households. 

In summary, the concentration of Negroes in central 
cities results from a combination of forces. Some of 
these forces, such as migration and initial settlement 
patterns in older neighborhoods, are similar to those 
which affected previous ethnic minorities. Others— 
particularly discrimination in employment and segrega- 
tion in housing and schools—are a result of white 
attitudes based on race and color. These forces con- 
tinue to shape the future of the central city. 


TABLES 
PROPORTION OF NEGROES IN EACH OF THE 30 LARGEST CITIES, 1950, 1968, AND 
ESTIMATED 1905 
Estimate! 
1950 1960 1965 

New York, N. V 10 14 18 
Chicago, | | II.. 14 23 28 
Los Angeles, Calif................... 9 14 17 
Philadelphia, Po...... 18 31 
Detroit, Mid . 16 29 

Baltimore, Mei. ... 24 35 38 
Houston, ſe n 21 23 23 
Cleveland, Ohio 16 29 34 
Washington G eet 35 54 66 
St. Louis, F 18 29 3 
Milwaukee, Wis..................... 3 8 11 
San Francisco, Calif................. 6 10 12 
Boston, Masses. 5 9 13 
Dallas, Tek. 13 19 21 
New Orleans, L222. 32 37 41 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 12 17 20 
San Antonio, en 7 7 8 
San Diego, Caliſauůu 5 6 7 
Seattle, Was.... 3 5 7 
Buffalo, N. /h 6 13 17 
Cincinnati, OhIU oo. 16 22 A 
Memphis, Tenn. 37 37 40 
Denver, Colo___.................... 4 6 9 
Atlanta, G Go...... 37 38 “ 
Minneapolis, Minn 1 2 4 
Indianapolis, Ing 15 21 23 
Kansas City, Mo 12 18 22 
Columbus, Ohio 12 16 18 
Phoenix, Ari. 5 5 5 
Newark, N. ... 17 34 47 

t Except for Cleveland, Buffalo, Memphis, and Phoenix, for which a | census 


has been made in recent years, these are very rough estimations computed on the basis 
of the change in relative proportions of Negro births and deaths since 1960. 


goren U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, BLS Report No. 332, 
p. 11. 
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PERCENT OF ALL NEGROES IN SELECTED CITIES LIVING IN CENSUS TRACTS PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION BY LOCATION, INSIDE AND OUTSIDE 
GROUPED ACCORDING TO PROPORTION NEGRO IN 1905 AND 1964-66! METROPOLITAN AREAS, 1950, 1950, AND 1906 
All 75 per- 50 to 74 3251049 Less than Negro White 
Year census cont or percent percent 25 per- —  —-  ——— > — —>— 
tracts more Negro Negro cent 1950 1950 1966 1950 1960 1966 
Negro Negro a ee A é 
United States 100 100 100 100 100 100 
Cleveland, 1960 100 72 16 8 4 Metropolitan areas 56 65 69 59 63 64 
: 1965 100 80 12 4 4 Central cities 43 51 56 34 30 27 
Phoenix, 1960 100 19 36 24 21 Urban fring 13 13 13 26 33 37 
Ariz. 1965 100 18 23 42 17 Smaller cities, towns, and rural. 44 35 31 41 37 36 
lo, 1960 100 35 47 6 12 
. v. 1966 100 69 10 13 8 E X ECCE MEER Ra 
Louisville, 1960 100 57 13 17 13 Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, BLS Report No. 332, 
da 1964 100 67 13 10 10 p. 9. 
: "a teri e 8 43 17 32 
red 3 188 D 45 4 5 NEGROES AS A PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL POPULATION BY LOCATION INSIDE AND 
Calf. | 1964 100 8 14 28 50 OUTSIDE METROPOLITAN AREAS AND BY SIZE OF METROPOLITAN AREAS—1950, 
Des Moines, 1960 100 ^ 28 31 "t 1950 AND 1905 
mi, wm o8 — B 5S P 
jn. 1965 100 LE. 16 46 38 Percent Negro 
„„ is 0 0 . oa i 1950 1960 1966 
Evansville, 1960 100 34 9 30 
uitle Rock, 180 19 3 3 i 2 United st . +- 10 ! 1 
ho 1964 100 4 18 > 19 Metropolitan areas.................. 9 11 12 
Ralei 1960 100 86 7 7 Central cities. 12 17 20 
NC' 1966 100 88 UM. 2 6 9 * in metropolitan 
8 — 
E eia B B m^ 
! Selected cities of 100,000 or more in which a special census was taken in any of the B š 
years 1964-66. Ranked according to total population at latest census. I Urban jer gee ee $ 15 : i 
bach U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, BLS Report No. 332, Smaller cities, towns and rural....... 11 10 10 
p. 

1 [n metropolitan areas of populeton shown as of 1960. 

3 Percent nonwhite; data for Negroes are not available. The figures used are esti- 
mated to be closely comperable to those for Negroes alone, using a check for Negro 
and nonwhite percentages in earlier years. 

UOS U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, BLS Report No. 332, 
p. 10. 

POPULATION CHANGE BY LOCATION, INSIDE AND OUTSIDE METROPOLITAN AREAS, 1050-00 
(Numbers in millions} 
Population Change, 1950-66 
Negro White Negro White 
1950 1960 1966 1950 1960 1966 Number Percent Number Percent 
United States 15.0 18.8 21.5 135.2 158. 8 170. 8 6.5 43 35.6 26 
ccc ( 8.4 12.2 14. 8 80. 3 99.7 109. 0 6.4 77 28.7 36 
Central ciĩti sss 6. 5 9.7 12.1 45. 5 47.7 46.4 5.6 87 .9 2 
Urban frings ........ .. .- 1.9 2.5 2.7 34.8 52.0 62.5 .8 42 27.7 79 
Small cities, towns, and ruta lll... 6.7 6.7 6.7 54.8 59.2 61.8 (i) 1 7.0 13 
! Rounds to less than 50,000. Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, BLS Report No. 332, p. 8 
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Chapter 7 


Unemployment, 
Family Structure 


and Social 


Disorganization 


RECENT ECONOMIC TRENDS 


The Negro population in our country is as diverse 
in income, occupation, family composition, and other 
variables as the white community. Nevertheless, for 
purposes of analysis, three major Negro economic 
groups can be identified. 

The first and smallest group consists of middle and 
upper income individuals and households whose edu- 
cational], occupational, and cultural characteristics are 
similar to those of middle and upper income white 
groups. 

The second and largest group contains Negroes 
whose incomes are above the "poverty level" but who 
have not attained the educational, occupational, or in- 
come status typical of middle-class Americans. 

The third group has very low educational, occupa- 
tional, and income attainments and lives below the 


*poverty level." 
A recent compilation of data on American Negroes 


by the Departments of Labor and Commerce shows 
that although incomes of both Negroes and whites 
have been rising rapidly, 


8 Negro incomes still remain far below those of whites. Negro 
median family income was only 58 percent of the white 
median in 1966. 

m Negro family income is not keeping pace with white family 
income growth. In constant 1965 dollars, median nonwhite 
income in 1947 was $2,174 lower than median white income. 
By 1966, the gap had grown to $3,036. 


m The Negro upper income group is expanding rapidly and 
achieving sizeable income gains. In 1966, 28 percent of all 
Negro families received incomes of $7,000 or more, compared 
with 55 percent of white families. This was 1.6 times the 


proportion of Negroes receiving comparable incomes in 1960, 
and four times greater than the proportion receiving such 
incomes in 1947. Moreover, the proportion of Negroes em- 
ployed in high-skill, high-status, and well-paying jobs rose 
faster than comparable proportions among whites from 1960 
to 1966. 


m As Negro incomes have risen, the size of the lowest income 
group has grown smaller, and the middle and upper groups 
have grown larger—both relatively and absolutely. 


Percentage of Negro Percentage of 
families white families 
Group — —— à e — —e— 
1947 1960 1966 1966 
,000 and over. ................. 7 17 28 55 
,000 to 3.599 3 29 40 41 33 
Under 33,000... O 65 44 32 13 


8 About two-thirds of the lowest income group—or 20 per- 
cent of all Negro families—are making no significant economic 
gains despite continued general prosperity. Half of these hard- 
core disadvantaged— more than 2 million persons—live in 
central-city neighborhoods. Recent special censuses in Los 
Angeles and Cleveland indicate that the incomes of persons 
living in the worst slum areas have not risen at all during this 
period, unemployment rates have declined only slightly, the 
proportion of families with female heads has increased, and 
housing conditions have worsened even though rents have 
risen. 


Thus, between 2.0 and 2.5 million poor Negroes are 
living in disadvantaged neighborhoods of central cities 
in the United States. These persons comprise only 
slightly more than 1 percent of the Nation's total popu- 
lation, but they make up about 16 to 20 percent of the 
total Negro population of all central cities, and a much 
higher proportion in certain cities. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT AND UNDEREMPLOYMENT 


THE CRITICAL SIGNIFICANCE OF 
EMPLOYMENT 


The capacity to obtain and hold a “good job” is the 
traditional test of participation in American society. 
Steady employment with adequate compensation pro- 
vides both purchasing power and social status. It de- 
velops the capabilities, confidence, and self-esteem an 
individual needs to be a responsible citizen, and pro- 
vides a basis for a stable family life. As Daniel P. Moy- 
nihan has written: 


The principal measure of progress toward equality 
will be that of employment. It is the primary source 
of individual or group identity. In America what 
you do is what you are: to do nothing is to be noth- 
ing; to do little is to be little. The equations are 
implacable and blunt, and ruthlessly public. 

For the Negro American it is already, and will 
continue to be, the master problem. It is the measure 
of white bona fides. It is the mzasure of Negro com- 
petence, and also of the competence of American 
society. Most importantly, the linkage between prob- 
lems of employment and the range of social pathol- 
ogy that afflicts the Negro community is unmistak- 
able. Employment not only controls the present for 
the Negro American but, in a most profound way, it 
is creating the future as well. 


For residents of disadvantaged Negro neighborhoods, 
obtaining good jobs is vastly more difficult than for 
most workers in society. For decades, social, economic, 
and psychological disadvantages surrounding the urban 
Negro poor have impaired their work capacities 
and opportunities. The result is a cycle of failure—the 
employment disabilities of one generation breed those 
of the next, 


NEGRO UNEMPLOYMENT 


Unemployment rates among Negroes have declined 
from a post-Korean War high of 12.6 percent in 1958 
to 8.2 percent in 1967. Among married Negro men, the 
unemployment rate for 1967 was down to 3.2 percent. 

Notwithstanding this decline, unemployment rates 
for Negroes are still double those for whites in every 
category, including married men, as they have been 
throughout the postwar period. Moreover, since 1954, 
even during the current unprecedented period of sus- 
tained economic growth, unemployment among Ne- 
groes has been continuously above the 6 percent 
"recession" level widely regarded as a sign of serious 
economic weakness when prevalent for the entire work 
force. 

While the Negro unemployment rate remains high 
in relation to the white rate, the number of additional 
jobs needed to lower this to the level of white unem- 
ployment is surprisingly small. In 1967, approximately 
3 million persons were unemployed during an average 


' Adjusted for Census Bureau undercounting. 
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week, of whom about 638,000, or 21 percent, were non- 
whites. When corrected for undercounting, total non- 
white unemployment was approximately 712,000 or 
8 percent of the nonwhite labor force. To reduce the 
unemployment rate to 3.4 percent, the rate prevalent 
among whites, jobs must be found for 57.5 percent of 
these unemployed persons. This amounts to nearly 
409,000 jobs, or about 27 percent of the net number 
of new jobs added to the economy in the year 1967 
alone and only slightly more than one-half of 1 percent 
of all jobs in the United States in 1967. 


THE LOW-STATUS AND LOW-PAYING NA- 
TURE OF MANY NEGRO JOBS 


Even more important perhaps than unemployment 
is the related problem of the undesirable nature of 
many jobs open to Negroes. Negro workers are con- 
centrated in the lowest skilled and lowest paying occu- 
pations. These jobs often involve substandard wages, 
great instability and uncertainty of tenure, extremely 
low status in the eyes of both employer and employee, 
little or no chance for meaningful advancement, and 
unpleasant or exhausting duties. Negro men in par- 
ticular are more than three times as likely as whites to 
be in unskilled or service jobs which pay far less than 


mast: 
Percentage of male workers 
in each type of occupation, earnings ofa all 
Type of occupation 1966 Acree 
White Nonwhite petion, 1965 
Abc gi MN. and managerial. 27 9 $7, 603 ! 
Clerical and sales... ........ im i 1⁄4 9 5 532! 
Craftsmen Pie Tornen ed ieee E 20 12 6, 270 
Operatives 20 27 5, 046 
Service workers 6 16 3, 436 
Nonfarm laborers................... 6 20 2, 410 
Farmers and farm workers 7 8 1, 660 ! 


! Aver do ag of two categories from normal Census Bureau categories as combined in data 
presen e Social and Economic Conditions of Negroes in the United States 
(BLS No. 32. 

This concentration in the least desirable jobs can 
be viewed another way by calculating the changes 
which would occur if Negro men were employed in 
various occupations in the same proportions as the 
male labor force as a whole (not solely the white labor 
force). 


Number of male nonwhite workers, 1966 


Type of occupation As actuall If distributed Difference 
distributed! the same as all 
male workers Number Percent 

Professional, technical, 

and managerial |... 415, 000 1. 173, 000 4-758, 000 +183 
Clerical and sales 415, 000 628,000 4213, 000 +51 
Craftsmen and foremen 3, 000 894,000 +341, 000 +62 
Operatives............. 244, 000 964,000 —280,000 —23 
Service workers........... 737, 000 326,000 —411,000 —56 
Nonfarm laborers......... , 000 340,000 — 582, 000 —63 
Farmers and farm workers. 369, 000 330,000 — 39, 000 -ll 


! Estimates based upon percentages set forth In BLS No. 332, p. 41. 


Thus, upgrading the employment of Negro men 
to make their occupational distribution identical 
with that of the labor force as a whole would have 
an immense impact upon the nature of their occu- 
pations. About 1.3 million nonwhite men—or 28 per- 
cent of those employed in 1966—would move up the 
employment ladder into one of the higher status and 
higher paying categories. The effect of such a shift 
upon the incomes of Negro men would be very great. 
Using the 1966 job distribution, the shift indicated 
above would produce about $4.8 billion more earned 
income for nonwhite men alone if they received the 
1965 median income in each occupation. This would 
be a rise of approximately 30 percent in the earnings 
actually received by all nonwhite men in 1965 (not 
counting any sources of income other than wages and 
salaries). 

Of course, the kind of “instant upgrading” visual- 
ized in these calculations does not represent a practical 
alternative for national policy. The economy cannot 
drastically reduce the total number of low-status jobs 
it now contains, or shift large numbers of people 
upward in occupation in any short period. Therefore, 
major upgrading in the employment status of Negro 
men must come through a faster relative expansion 
of higher level jobs than lower level jobs (which has 
been occurring for several decades), an improvement 
in the skills of nonwhite workers so they can obtain 
a high proportion of those added better jobs, and a 
drastic reduction of discriminatory hiring and promo- 
tion practices in all enterprises, both private and 
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public. 

Nevertheless, this hypothetical example clearly 
shows that the concentration of male Negro employ- 
ment at the lowest end of the occupational scale is 
greatly depressing the incomes of U.S. Negroes in 
general. In fact, this is the single most important source 
of poverty among Negroes. It is even more important 
than unemployment, as can be shown by a second 
hypothetical calculation. In 1966, there were about 
724,000 unemployed nonwhites in the United States 
on the average, including adults and teenagers, and 
allowing for the Census Bureau undercount of Negroes. 
If every one of these persons had been employed and 
had received the median amount earned by nonwhite 
males in 1966 ($3,864), this would have added a total 
of $2.8 billion to nonwhite income as a whole. If only 
enough of these persons had been employed at that 
wage to reduce nonwhite unemployment from 7.3 per- 
cent to 3.3 percent—the rate among whites in 1966— 
then the income gain for nonwhites would have totaled 
about $1.5 billion. But if nonwhite unemployment re- 
mained at 7.3 percent, and nonwhite men were up- 
graded so that they had the same occupational distri- 
bution and incomes as all men in the labor force con- 
sidered together, this would have produced about $4.8 
billion in additional income, as noted above (using 
1965 earnings for calculation). Thus the potential in- 
come gains from upgrading the male nonwhite labor 
force are much larger than those from reducing non- 
white unemployment. 

This conclusion underlines the difficulty of im- 
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proving the economic status of Negro men. It is far 
easier to create new jobs than either to create new 
jobs with relatively high status and earning power, or 
to upgrade existing employed or partly employed work- 
ers into such better quality employment. Yet only such 
upgrading will eliminate the fundamental basis of 
poverty and deprivation among Negro families. 

Access to good-quality jobs clearly affects the will- 
ingness of Negro men actively to seek work. In riot 
cities surveyed by the Commission with the largest per- 
centage of Negroes in skilled and semiskilled jobs, 
Negro men participated in the labor force to the same 
extent as, or greater than, white men. Conversely, 
where most Negro men were heavily concentrated in 
menial jobs, they participated less in the labor force 
than white men. 

Even given similar employment, Negro workers with 
the same education as white workers are paid less. This 
disparity doubtless results to some extent from inferior 
training in segregated schools, and also from the fact 
that large numbers of Negroes are only now entering 
certain occupations for the first time. However, the 
differentials are so large and so universal at all educa- 
tional levels that they clearly reflect the patterns of 
discrimination which characterize hiring and promo- 
tion practices in many segments of the eonomy. For 
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example, in 1966, among persons who had completed 
high school, the median income of Negroes was only 
73 percent that of whites. Even among persons with 
an eighth-grade education, Negro median income was 
only 80 percent of white median income. 

At the same time, a higher proprotion of Negro 
women than white women participates in the labor 
force at nearly all ages except 16 to 19. For instance, in 
1966, 55 percent of nonwhite women from 25 to 34 
years of age were employed, compared to only 38 
percent of white women in the same age group. The 
fact that almost half of all adult Negro women work 
reflects the fact that so many Negro males have un- 
steady and low-paying jobs. Yet even though Negro 
women are often better able to find work than Negro 
men, the unemployment rate among adult nonwhite 
women (20 years old and over) in 1967 was 7.1 per- 
cent, compared to the 4.3 percent rate among adult 
nonwhite men. 

Unemployment rates are, of course, much higher 
among teenagers, both Negro and white, than among 
adults; in fact about one-third of all unemployed 
Negroes in 1967 were between 16 and 19 years old. 
During the first 9 months of 1967, the unemployment 
rate among nonwhite teenagers was 26.5 percent; for 
whites, it was 10.6 percent. About 219,300 nonwhite 
teenagers were unemployed.” About 58,300 were still 
in school but were actively looking for jobs. 


SUBEMPLOYMENT IN DISADVANTAGED 
NEGRO NEIGBORHOODS 


In disadvantaged areas, employment conditions for 
Negroes are in a chronic state of crisis. Surveys in low- 
income neighborhoods of nine large cities made by the 
Department of Labor late in 1966 revealed that the 
rate of unemployment there was 9.3 percent, compared 
to 7.3 percent for Negroes generally and 3.3 percent for 
whites. Moreover, a high proportion of the persons 
living in these areas were “underemployed,” that 1s, 
they were either part-time workers looking for full- 
time employment, or full-time workers earning less 
than $3000 per year, or had dropped out of the labor 
force. The Department of Labor estimated that this 
underemployment is 214 times greater than the number 
of unemployed in these areas. Therefore, the subem- 
ployment rate,” including both the unemployed and 
the underemployed, was about 32.7 percent in the nine 
areas surveyed, or 8.8 times greater than the overall 
unemployment rate for all U.S. workers. Since under- 
employment also exists outside disadvantaged neigh- 
borhoods, comparing the full subemployment rate in 
these areas with the unemployment rate for the Nation 
as a whole is not entirely valid. However, it provides 
some measure of the enormous disparity between em- 


* After adjusting for Census Bureau undercounting. 


ployment conditions in most of the Nation and those 
prevalent-in disadvantaged Negro areas in our large 
cities. 

The critical problem is to determine the actual 
number of those unemployed and underemployed in 
central-city Negro ghettos. This involves a process of 
calculation which is detailed in the note at the end 
of this chapter. The outcome of this process is sum- 
marized in the following table: 


Nonwhite subemployment in disadvantaged 
areas of all central cities, 1967 


Group 
Unemploy- Under- Total sub- 
ment employment employment 
Adult men 102, 000 230, 000 332, 000 
Adult W] men 118, 000 266, 000 384, 000 
Teenagers..___.................... 98, 000 220, 000 318, 000 
TOU. ooo ta l lu lu 318, 000 716, 000 1,034, 000 


Therefore, in order to bring subemployment in these 
areas down to a level equal to unemployment alone 
among whites, enough steady, reasonably paying jobs 
(and the training and motivation to perform them) 
must be provided to eliminate all underemployment 
and reduce unemployment by 65 percent. For all three 
age groups combined, this deficit amounted to 923,000 
jobs in 1967. 


THE MAGNITUDE OF POVERTY 
IN DISADVANTAGED NEIGHBORHOODS 


The chronic unemployment problems in the central 
city, aggravated by the constant arrival of new unem- 
ployed migrants, is the fundamental cause of the per- 
sistent poverty in disadvantaged Negro areas. 

“Poverty” in the affluent society is more than ab- 
solute deprivation. Many of the poor in the United 
States would be well off in other societies. Relative 
deprivation—inequality—is a more useful concept of 
poverty with respect to the Negro in America because 
it encompasses social and political exclusions as well 
as economic inequality. Because of the lack of data of 
this type, we have had to focus our analysis on a 
measure of poverty which is both economic and abso- 
lute—the Social Security Administration’s “poverty 
level” 3 concept. It is clear, however, that broader meas- 
ures of poverty would substantiate the conclusions that 
follow. 

In 1966, there were 29.7 million persons in the 
United States—15.3 percent of the Nation’s popula- 
tion—with incomes below the “poverty level,” as de- 
fined by the Social Security Administration. Of these, 
20.3 million were white (68.3 percent), and 9.3 million 
nonwhite (31.7 percent). Thus, about 11.9 percent of 
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' $3335 per year for an urban family of four. 


the Nation’s whites and 40.6 percent of its nonwhites 
were poor under the Social Security definition. 

The location of the Nation’s poor is best shown from 
1964 data as indicated by the following table: 


Percentage of those in poverty in each group living in— 


Group Metropolitan areas 
Other Total 
[n central Outside cen- areas 
cities tral cities 
Whites. 23. 8 21. 8 54.4 100 
Nonwhites 41.7 10. 8 47. 5 100 
Total... . ......... 29.4 18.4 52.2 100 


Source: Social Security Administration. 


The following facts concerning poverty are relevant 
to an understanding of the problems faced by people 
living in disadvantaged neighborhoods.‘ 

B In central cities 30.7 percent of nonwhite families of two or 


more persons lived in poverty compared to only 8.8 percent of 
whites. 


m Of the 10.1 million poor persons in central cities in 1964, 
about 4.4 million of these (43.6 percent) were nonwhites, and 
5.7 million (56.4 percent) were whites. The poor whites were 
much older on the average than the poor nonwhites. The pro- 


* Source: Social Security Administration; based on 1964 
data. 
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portion of poor persons 65 years old or older was 23.2 percent 
among whites, but only 6.8 percent among nonwhites. 


m Poverty was more than twice as prevalent among nonwhite 
families with female heads than among those with male heads, 
57 percent compared to 21 percent. In central cities, 26 per- 
cent of all nonwhite families of two or more persons had 
female heads, as compared to 12 percent of white families. 


m Among nonwhite families headed by a female, and having 
children under 6, the incidence of poverty was 81 percent. 
Moreover, there were 243,000 such families living in poverty 
in central cities—or over 9 percent of all nonwhite families 
in those cities. 


m Among all children living in poverty within central cities, 
nonwhites outnumbered whites by over 400,000. The number 
of poor nonwhite children equalled or surpassed the number 
of white poor children in every age group. 


NUMBER OF CHILDREN LIVING IN POVERTY (MILLIONS) 


Age group White Nonwhite Percent of 
total nonwhite 
Under6__.._........................- 0.9 1.0 53 
/// ³»¹ 1. 0 1. 3 57 
/ ·˙ð—ꝛX»;¾ o ERE USE 0.4 0.4 50 
rr GG ee 2.3 2.7 54 
Two stark facts emerge: 


m 54 percent of all poor children in central cities in 1964 
were nonwhites. 


B Of the 4.4 million nonwhites living in poverty within 
central cities in 1964, 52 percent were children under 16 and 
61 percent were under 21. 


Since 1964, the number of nonwhite families living 
in poverty within central cities has remained about the 
same; hence, these poverty conditions are probably 
still prevalent in central cities in terms of absolute 
numbers of persons, although the proportion of persons 
in poverty may have dropped slightly.* 


THE SOCIAL IMPACT OF EMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS IN 
DISADVANTAGED NEGRO AREAS 


UNEMPLOYMENT AND THE FAMILY 


The high rates of unemployment and underemploy- 
ment in racial ghettos are evidence, in part, that many 
men living in these areas are seeking, but cannot ob- 
tain, jobs which will support a family. Perhaps equally 
important, most jobs they can get are at the low end of 
the occupational scale, and often lack the necessary 
Status to sustain a worker’s self-respect, or the respect 
of his family and friends. These same men are also con- 
stantly confronted with the message of discrimination: 
“You are inferior because of a trait you did not cause 
and cannot change.” This message reinforces feelings 
of inadequacy arising from repeated failure to obtain 
and keep decent jobs. 

Wives of these men are forced to work and usually 
produce more money. If the men stay at home 
without working, their inadequacies constantly con- 
front them and tensions arise between them and their 
wives and children. Under these pressures, it is not sur- 
prising that many of these men flee their responsibilities 
as husbands and fathers, leaving home, and drifting 
from city to city, or adopting the style of “street corner 
men.” 

Statistical evidence tends to document this. A close 
correlation exists between the number of nonwhite 
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married women separated from their husbands each 
year and the unemployment rate among nonwhite 
males 20 years old and over. Similarly, from 1948 to 
1962, the number of new Aid to Families with Depend- 
ent Children cases rose and fell with the nonwhite male 
unemployment rate. Since 1963, however, the number 
of new cases—most of them Negro children—has stead- 
ily increased even though the unemployment rate 
among nonwhite males has declined. The impact of 
marital status on employment among Negroes is 
shown by the fact that in 1967 the proportion of 
married men either divorced or separated from their 
wives was more than twice as high among unemployed 
nonwhite men as among employed nonwhite men. 
Moreover, among those participating in the labor force, 
there was a higher proportion of married men with 
wives present than with wives absent. 


For the Nation as a whole, the proportion of nonwhite 
families living in poverty, dropped from 39 percent to 35 
percent from 1964 to 1966 (defining "family" somewhat dif- 
fently from thc definition used in the data above). The num- 
ber of such families declined from 1.9 million to 1.7 million. 
However, the number and proportion of all nonwhites living 
in central cities rose in the same period. As a result, the num- 
ber of nonwhite families living in so-called “poverty areas" of 
large citics actually rose from 1,561,000 in 1960 to 1,588,000 
in 1966. 


UNEMPLOYMENT RATE AND PARTICIPATION IN TOTAL LABOR er 25 TO 54-YEAR-OLD 
NONWHITE MEN, BY MARITAL STATUS, MARCH, 1967 


Labor force 
Unemployment participation 


rate, nonwhite (percent), 

nonwhite 
Married, wife presente 3.7 96.7 
Other ris ee W widowed).............. 8.7 77.6 


FATHERLESS FAMILIES 


The abandonment of the home by many Negro males 
affects a great many children growing up in the racial 
ghetto. As previously indicated, most American Negro 
families are headed by men, just like most other Amer- 
ican families. Yet the proportion of families with female 
heads is much greater among Negroes than among 
whites at all income levels, and has been rising in recent 
years. 

PROPORTION OF FAMILIES OF VARIOUS TYPES 


[In percent] 
ns Husband-Wife Female head 
a — 
White Nonwhite Female Nonwhite 
/ A 88. 0 8. 5 17. 6 
1950 1 eas can 2 88.7 73.6 8.7 22.4 
CCC 88.8 8.9 23.7 


This disparity between white and nonwhite families 
is far greater among the lowest income families—those 
most likely to reside in disadvantaged big-city neigh- 
borhoods—than among higher income families. Among 
families with incomes under $3,000 in 1966, the pro- 
portion with female heads was 42 percent for Negroes 
but only 23 percent for whites. In contrast, among 
families with incomes of $7,000 or more, 8 percent of 
Negro families had female heads compared to 4 per- 
cent of whites 

The problems of fatherlessness are aggravated by 
the tendency of the poor to have large families. The 
average poor, urban, nonwhite family contains 4.8 
persons, as compared with 3.7 for the average poor, 
urban, white family. This is one of the primary factors 
in the poverty status of nonwhite households in large 
cities, 

The proportion of fatherless families appears to be 
increasing in the poorest Negro neighborhoods. In 
the Hough section of Cleveland, the proportion of fam- 
ilies with female heads rose from 23 to 32 percent from 
1960 to 1965. In the Watts section of Los Angeles 
it rose from 36 to 39 percent during the same period. 

The handicap imposed on children growing up 
without fathers, in an atmosphere of poverty and 
deprivation, is increased because many mothers must 
work to provide support. The following table illustrates 
the disparity between the porportion of nonwhite 
women in the child-rearing ages who are in the labor 

force and the comparable proportion of white women: 


291-729 O-68—10 


rercentege of women in the 
abor force 


Age group Nonwhite White 
Ü·ÜĩÄö˙[⅕ ee Sas 55 51 
2910 34 .- ora it ðͤ d p a ee eens 55 38 
35to44_.__................................ 61 45 


With the father absent and the mother working, 
many ghetto children spend the bulk of their time on 
the streets—the streets of a crime-ridden, violence- 
prone, and poverty-stricken world. The image of suc- 
cess in this world is not that of the solid citizen," the 
responsible husband and father. but rather that of the 
“hustler” who promotes his own interests by exploiting 
others. The dope sellers and the numbers runners are 
the "successful" men because their earnings far out- 
strip those men who try to climb the economic ladder 
in honest ways. 

Young people in the ghetto are acutely conscious of 
a system which appears to offer rewards to those who 
illegally exploit others, and failure to those who struggle 
under traditional responsibilities. Under these circum- 
stances, many adopt exploitation and the “hustle” as a 
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way of life, disclaiming both work and marriage in 
favor of casual and temporary liaisons. This pattern 
reinforces itself from one generation to the next, creat- 
ing a “culture of poverty” and an ingrained cynicism 
about society and its institutions. 


THE “JUNGLE” 


The culture of poverty that results from unemploy- 
ment and family disorganization generates a system of 
ruthless, exploitative relationships within the ghetto. 
Prostitution, dope addiction, casual sexual affairs, and 
crime create an environmental jungle characterized by 
personal insecurity and tension. The effects of this de- 
velopment are stark: 


m The rate of illegitimate births among nonwhite women 
has risen sharply in the past two decades. In 1940, 16.8 per- 
cent of all nonwhite births were illegitimate. By 1950 this 
proportion was 18 percent; by 1960, 21.6 percent; by 1966, 
26.3 percent. In the ghettos of many large cities, illegitimacy 
rates exceed 50 percent. 


m The rate of illegitimacy among nonwhite women is 
closely related to low income and high unemployment. In 
Washington, D.C., for example, an analysis of 1960 census 
tracts shows that in tracts with unemployment rates of 12 
percent or more among nonwhite men, illegitimacy was over 
40 percent. But in tracts with unemployment rates of 2.9 
percent and below among nonwhite men, reported illegiti- 
macy was under 20 percent. A similar contrast existed be- 
tween tracts in which median nonwhite income was under 
$4,000 (wherc illegitimacy was 38 percent) and those in 
which it was $8,000 and over (where illegitimacy was 12 
percent). 


m Narcotics addiction is also heavily concentrated in low- 
income Negro neighborhoods, particularly in New York City. 
Of the 59,720 addicts known to the U.S. Bureau of Narcotics 
at the end of 1966, just over 50 percent were Negroes. Over 
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52 percent of all known addicts lived within New York State, 
mostly in Harlem and other Negro neighborhoods. These 
figures undoubtedly greatly understate the actual number of 
persons using narcotics regularly—especially those under 21. 


m Not surprisingly, at every age from 6 through 19, the pro- 
portion of children from homes with both parents present 
who actually attend school is higher than the proportion of 
children from homes with only one parent or neither present. 


m Rates of juvenile delinquency, venereal disease, dependency 
upon AFDC support, and use of public assistance in general 
are much higher in disadvantaged Negro areas than in other 
parts of large cities. Data taken from New York City con- 
trasting predominantly Negro neighborhoods with the city 
as a whole clearly illustrate this fact. 


SOCIAL DISTRESS—MAJOR PREDOMINATELY NEGRO NEIGHBORHOODS IN NEW YORK 


CITY AND THE CITY AS A WHOLE 
Juvenile Venereal ADC 3 Public 
delinquency! disease? assistance ¢ 
Brownsville. |... 0022.2... 125. 3 609. 9 459. 0 265. 8 
East New York............... 98. 6 207. 5 148. 6 71.8 
Bedford-Stuyvesant. ......... 115.2 771.3 337. 1 197.2 
Harlem_.._..................- 110. 8 1. 603. 5 265.7 138.1 
South Bronx.................. 84. 4 308. 278. 5 165.5 
New York City 3 52.2 269.1 120.7 60.8 


! Number of offenses per 1,000 persons 7-20 years (1965). 
? Number of cases per 100,000 persons under 21 yesrs (1964). 
3 Number of children in aid to dependent children cases per 1,000 under 18 years, 


using 1960 population as base (1965). . 
* Welfare assistance recipients per 1,000 persons, using 1960 population as base (1965). 


In conclusion: in 1965, 1.2 million nonwhite children 
under 16 lived in central city families headed by a 
woman under 65. The great majority of these children 
were growing up in poverty under conditions that 
make them better candidates for crime and civil dis- 
order than for jobs providing an entry into American 
society. Because of the immense importance of this 
fact—the potential loss to the society of these young 
people—we describe these conditions in the next 
chapter. 


NOTE: CALCULATIONS OF NONWHITE SUBEMPLOYMENT IN DISADVANTAGED AREAS OF 
ALL CENTRAL CITIES, 1967 


In 1967, total unemployment in the United States 
was distributed as follows, by age and color: 


Group Nonwhite White Total 
Adult men (20 and over)... . ....... 193, 000 866, 000 1, 059, 000 
Adult women (20 and over). 241, 000 837, 000 1, 078, 000 
Teenagers (16-19)................. 204, 000 635, 000 839, 
Total. ....................... 638, 000 2, 338, 000 2, 976, 000 


Adjustments for the Census Bureau undercount of 
nonwhite males in the labor force amounting to 7.5 
percent for the teenage group, 18 percent for the 
adult male group and approximately 10 percent for 
adult females result in the following revised total 
employment: 


Group Nonwhite White Total 
Adult men. , 000 866, 000 1, 094, 000 
Adult women 265, 000 837, 000 1, 102, 000 
Teenagers 219, 000 635, 000 854, 
CV! ..... ... .. ..... 112, 000 2, 338, 000 3, 050, 000 


— — —ÜH——w k — —.— [n — — ———— —M— —— 


These figures cover the entire United States. To 
provide an estimate of the number of unemployed in 
disadvantaged neighborhoods within central cities, it 
is necessary to discover what proportion of the non- 
white unemployed are in central cities and what pro- 
portion of those in central cities are within the most 
disadvantaged neighborhoods. The Department of 
Labor survey in nine large central cities covering the 
first 9 months of 1967 showed that these cities con- 
tained 27.3 percent of the total nonwhite labor force 
in the United States, and 26.4 percent of total non- 
white unemployment. Hence, it is reasonable to assume 
that nonwhite unemployment is concentrated in cen- 
tral cities to about the same degree as the nonwhite 
labor force. In turn, the nonwhite labor force is 
located in central cities in about the same proportion 
as the nonwhite population, or 57.1 percent in 1967. 
Thus central-city unemployment among nonwhites was 
presumably about 57.1 percent of the national figures: 


NONWHITE UNEMPLOYMENT IN ALL CENTRAL CITIES 
777 ĩðiſſ ⁵ ² y SCENIC y tee ee 


[Rounded] 
Adult men 8 130, 000 
Adult women. 151, 000 
Teenager . 125, 000 
Toll. ³Ü¹¹w Cd ⁰ ie e 406, 000 


EMEN 


Within large central cities, about 62 percent of all 
nonwhite families lived in certain Census Tracts which 


have been designated “poverty arcas." These tracts 
ranked lowest in United States cities over 250,000 per- 
sons in size, according to an index of "deprivation" 
based upon family income, children in broken homes, 
persons with low educational attainment, males in un- 
skilled jobs, and substandard housing. On the assump- 
tion that conditions in these poverty areas are 
comparable to those in the nine disadvantaged areas 
surveyed by the Department of Labor in 1966, the 
number of unemployed nonwhites in disadvanagted 
areas of central cities is as follows: * 


NONWHITE UNEMPLOYMENT IN DISADVANTAGED AREAS OF ALL CENTRAL CITIES, 196, 


Adult men 2.) a Bee 102, 000 
Adult women---------------------------—---—- 118, 000 
r ³o S unes eee 98, 000 

Total. zu eo se 22 318, 000 


The number of underemployed nonwhites in these 
areas was about 2.5 times larger than the number of 
unemployed. But we have already accounted for some 
underemployment in the adjustment for undercount- 
ing—so we will assume nonwhite underemployment 
was 2.25 times adjusted unemployment for all three age 
and sex groups. The resulting rough estimates are as 
follows: 


NONWHITE SUBEMPLOYMENT IN DISADVANTAGED AREAS OF ALL CENTRAL CITIES, 1967 


Group Unemployment Underemploy- Total 
ment subemployment 
Adult men. 102, 000 230, 000 332, 000 
Adult women. 118, 000 266, 000 384, 000 
Teenagers. , 000 220, 000 318, 000 
Total 318, 000 716, 000 1. 034, 000 


»The number of nonwhite unemployed in the more dis- 
advantaged areas was 26 percent higher than it would have 
been had it been proportional to the total population residing 
there. Therefore, the proportion of central city nonwhite un- 
employed in poverty areas is assumed to equal 78.1 percent 
(62 percent times 1.26). 


Detroit, February 1968 
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Chapter ë .. 
Conditions of 
Life in the 
Racial Ghetto 


The conditions of life in the racial ghetto are strik- 
ingly different from those to which most Americans are 
accustomed especially white, middle-class Americans. 


CRIME AND INSECURITY 


Nothing is more fundamental to the quality of life 
in any area than the sense of personal security of its 
residents, and nothing affects this more than crime. 

In general, crime rates in large cities are much higher 
than in other areas of our country. Within such cities, 
crime rates are higher in disadvantaged Negro areas 
than anywhere else. 

The most widely used measure of crime is the num- 
ber of “index crimes” (homicide, forcible rape, aggra- 
vated assault, robbery, burglary, grand larceny, and 
auto theft) in relation to population. In 1966, 1,754 
such crimes were reported to police for every 100,000 
Americans. In cities over 250,000, the rate was 3,153, 
and in cities over 1 million, it was 3,630—or more than 
double the national average. In suburban areas alone, 
including suburban cities, the rate was only 1,300, or 
just over one-third the rate in the largest cities. 

Within larger cities, personal and property insecurity 
has consistently been highest in the older neighbor- 
hoods encircling the downtown business district. In 
most cities, crime rates for many decades have been 
higher in these inner areas than anywhere, except 

in downtown areas themselves, where they are inflated 


by the small number of residents. 


We believe it important to describe these conditions 
and their effect on the lives of people who cannot 
escape from the ghetto.“ 


High crime rates have persisted in these inner areas 
even though the ethnic character of their residents con- 
tinually changed. Poor immigrants used these areas as 
“entry ports," then usually moved on to more desirable 
neighborhoods as soon as they acquired enough re- 
sources. Many “entry port” areas have now become 
racial ghettos. 

The difference between crime rates in these disad- 
vantaged neighborhoods and in other parts of the city 
is usually startling, as a comparison of crime rates in 
five police districts in Chicago for 1965 illustrates. 
These five include one high-income, all-white district 
at the periphery of the city, two very low-income, 
virtually all-Negro districts near the city core with 
numerous public housing projects, and two predomi- 
nantly white districts, one with mainly lower middle- 
income families, the other containing a mixture of very 
high-income and relatively low-income households. 
The table shows crime rates against persons and against 
property in these five districts, plus the number of 


1 We have not attempted here to describe conditions relat- 
ing to the fundamental problems of housing, education, and 
welfare, which are treated in detail in later chapters. 
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patrolmen assigned to them per 100,000 residents, as 
follows: 


INCIDENCE OF INDEX CRIMES AND PATROLMEN ASSIGNMENTS PER 107,080 RESIDENTS 
IN 5 CHICAGO POLICE DISTRICTS, 1965 


High- Low Mixed high- Very low Very low 


g 
income middie- and low- income income 
Number white income income Negro Negro 
district white white district district 
district district No.1 No. 2 
Index crimes 
against persons. 80 440 338 1,615 2, 820 
Index crimes 
against prop- 
erty........... 1, 038 1,750 2, 080 2, 508 2, 630 
Patroimen as- 
signed......... 93 133 115 243 291 
These data indicate that: 


B Variations in the crime rate against persons within the city 
are extremely large. One very low income Negro district had 
35 times as many serious crimes against persons per 100,000 
residents as did the high-income white district. 


Variations in the crime rate against property are much 
smaller. The highest rate was only 2.5 times larger than the 
lowest. 


m The lower the income in an area, the higher the crime rate 
there. Yet low-income Negro areas have significantly higher 
crime rates than low-income white areas. This reflects the high 
degree of social disorganization in Negro areas described in the 
previous chapter, as well as the fact that poor Negroes as a 
group have lower incomes than poor whites as a group. 
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m The presence of more police patrolmen per 100,000 resi- 
dents does not necessarily offset high crime in certain parts of 
the city. Although the Chicago Police Department had as- 
signed over three times as many patrolmen per 100,000 resi- 
dents to the highest crime areas shown as to the lowest, crime 
rates in the highest crime area for offenses against both persons 
and property combined were 4.9 times as high as in the lowest 
crime area. 

Because most middle-class Americans live in neigh- 
borhoods similar to the more crime-free district de- 
scribed above, they have little comprehension of the 
sense of insecurity that characterizes the ghetto resi- 
dent. Moreover, official statistics normally greatly un- 
derstate actual crime rates because the vast majority of 
crimes are not reported to the police. For example, 
studies conducted for the President’s Crime Commis- 
sion in Washington, D.C., Boston, and Chicago, 
showed that three to six times as many crimes were 
actually committed against persons and homes as were 
reported to the police. 

Two facts are crucial to a understanding of the 
effects of high crime rates in racial ghettos; most of 
these crimes are committed by a small minority of the 
residents, and the principal victims are the residents 
themselves. Throughout the United States, the great 
majority of crimes committed by Negroes involve other 
Negroes as victims. A special tabulation made by the 
Chicago Police Department for the President’s Crime 
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Commission indicated that over 85 percent of the 
crimes committed against persons by Negroes between 
September, 1965, and March, 1966, involved Negro 
victims. 

As a result, the majority of law-abiding citizens who 
live in disadvantaged Negro areas face much higher 
probabilities of being victimized than residents of most 
higher income areas, including almost all suburbs. For 
nonwhites, the probability of suffering from any index 
crime except larceny is 78 percent higher than for 
whites. The probability of being raped is 3.7 times 
higher among nonwhite women, and the probability of 
being robbed is 3.5 times higher for nonwhites in 
general. 

The problems associated with high crime rates 
generate widespread hostility toward the police in these 
neighborhoods for reasons described elsewhere in this 
Report. Thus, crime not only creates an atmosphere of 
insecurity and fear throughout Negro neighborhoods 
but also causes continuing attrition of the relationship 
between Negro residents and police. This bears a direct 
relationship to civil disorder. 

There are reasons to expect the crime situation in 
these areas to become worse in the future. First, crime 
rates throughout the United States have been rising 

rapidly in recent years. The rate of index crimes against 
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persons rose 37 percent from 1960 to 1966, and the 
rate of index crimes against property rose 50 percent. 
In the first 9 months of 1967, the number of index 
crimes was up 16 percent over the same period in 1966, 
whereas the U.S. population rose about 1 percent. In 
cities of 250,000 to 1 million, index crime rose by over 
20 percent, whereas it increased 4 percent in cities of 
over 1 million.? 

Second, the number of police available to combat 
crime Is rising much more slowly than the amount of 
crime. In 1966, there were about 20 percent more po- 
lice employees in the United States than in 1960, and 
per capita expenditures for police rose from $15.29 
in 1960 to $20.99 in 1966, a gain of 37 percent. But over 
the 6-year period, the number of reported index crimes 
had jumped 62 percent. In spite of significant improve- 
ments in police efficiency, it is clear that police will be 
unable to cope with their expanding workload unless 
there is a dramatic increase in the resources allocated 
by society to this task. 


The problem of interpreting and evaluating “rising” 
crime rates is complicated by the changing age distribution of 
the population, improvements in reporting methods, and the 
increasing willingness of victims to report crimes. Despite 
these complications, there is general agreement on the serious 
increase in the incidence of crime in the United States. 
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Third, in the next decade, the number of young 
Negroes aged 14 to 24 will increase rapidly, par- 
ticularly in central cities. This group is responsible for 
a disproportionately high share of crimes in all parts 
of the Nation. In 1966, persons under 25 years of age 
comprised the following proportions of those arrested 
for various major crimes: murder, 37 percent; forci- 
ble rape, 64 percent; robbery, 71 percent; burglary, 
81 percent; larceny, about 77 percent; and auto theft, 
89 percent. For all index crimes together, the arrest 


rate for Negroes is about four times higher than that 


for whites. Yet the number of young Negroes aged 
14 to 24 in central cities will rise about 63 percent 
from 1966 to 1975, as compared to only 32 percent for 
the total Negro population of central cities.“ 


Atlanta, February 1968 


HEALTH AND SANITATION CONDITIONS 


The residents of the racial ghetto are significantly 
less healthy than most other Americans. They suffer 
from higher mortality rates, higher incidence of major 
diseases, and lower availability and utilization of medi- 
cal services. They also experience higher admission 
rates to mental hospitals. 

These conditions result from a number of factors. 


POVERTY 


From the standpoint of health, poverty means de- 
ficient diets, lack of medical care, inadequate shelter 
and clothing and often lack of awareness of potential 
health needs. As a result, almost 30 percent of all per- 
sons with family incomes less than $2,000 per year suf- 
fer from chronic health conditions that adversely affect 
their employment—as compared with less than 8 per- 
cent of the families with incomes of $7,000 or more. 

Poor families have the greatest need for financial 
assistance in meeting medical expenses. Only about 34 
percent of families with incomes of less than $2,000 
per year use health insurance benefits, as compared to 
nearly 90 percent of those with incomes of $7,000 or 
more.‘ 

* Assuming those cities will experience the same proportion 
of total United States Negro population growth that they did 
from 1960 to 1966. The calculations are derived from popula- 
tion projections in Bureau of the Census, Population Esti- 
mates, Current Population Reports, Series P-25, No. 381. 
Dec. 18, 1967, p. 63. 

‘Public programs of various kinds have been providing 
significant financial assistance for medical care in recent years. 
In 1964, over $1.1 billion was paid out by various govern- 
ments for such aid. About 52 percent of medical vendor pay- 
ments came from Federal Government agencies, 33 percent 
from states, and 12 percent from local governments. The big- 
gest contributions were made by the Old Age Assistance Pro- 
gram and the Medical Assistance for the Aged Program. The 
enactment of Medicare in 1965 has significantly added to this 
flow of public assistance for medical aid. However, it is too 
carly to evaluate the results upon health conditions among 
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These factors are aggravated for Negroes when com- 
pared to whites for the simple reason that the propor- 
tion of persons in the United States who are poor is 
3.5 times as high among Negroes (41 percent in 1966) 
as among whites (12 percent in 1966). 


MATERNAL MORTALITY 


Mortality rates for nonwhite mothers are four times 
as high as those for white mothers. There has been a 
sharp decline in such rates since 1940, when 774 non- 
white and 320 white mothers died for each 100,000 
live births. In 1965, only 84 nonwhite and 21 white 
mothers died per 100,000 live births—but the gap 
between nonwhites and whites actually increased. 


INFANT MORTALITY 


Mortality rates among nonwhite babies are 58 per- 
cent higher than among whites for those under ! 
month old and almost three times as high among those 
from 1 month to 1 year old. This is true in spite of a 
large drop in infant mortality rates in both groups 
since 1940. 


NUMBER OF INFANTS WHO DIED PER 1,000 LIVE BIRTHS 


Less than 1 month old 1 month to 1 year old 


Year - 
White — Nonwhite White Nonwhits 
1940. i eee du uus 27.2 39.7 16. 0 3.1 
| oy Ere A288 19.4 27.5 7.4 17.0 
.. 17.2 26. 9 5.7 16.4 
WAA ANS 16.1 25.4 5.4 14.9 


LIFE EXPECTANCY 


To some extent because of infant mortality rates, 
life expectancy at birth was 6.9 years longer for whites 
(71.0 years) than for nonwhites (64.1 years) in 1965. 
Even in the prime working ages, life expectancy is 
significantly lower among nonwhites than among 
whites. In 1965, white persons 25 years old could 


expect to live an average of 48.6 more years, whereas 
nonwhites 25 years old could expect to live another 
43.3 years, or 11 percent less. Similar but smaller dis- 
crepancies existed at all ages from 25 through 55; 
some actually increased slightly between 1960 and 
1965. 


LOWER UTILIZATION OF HEALTH 
SERVICES 
A fact that also contributes to poorer health con- 
ditions in the ghetto is that Negro families with incomes 


similar to those of whites spend less on medical services 
and visit medical specialists less often. 


PERCENT OF FAMILY EXPENDITURES SPENT FOR MEDICAL CARE, 1980-61 


Income group White Nonwhite Ratio, white to 
nonwhite 
$1000 8 98 5 7 5 H l 
$7,500 and over.................. 1.5:1 


Since the lowest income group contains a much 
larger proportion of nonwhite families than white 
families, the overall discrepancy in medical care spend- 
ing between these two groups is very significant, as 
shown by the following table: 


HEALTH EXPENSES PER PERSON PER YEAR FOR THE PERIOD FROM JULY TO DECEMBER 
1982 


Expenses 


Income by ——————————————————: 
racial group Total T nta | Doctor Dental Medicine Other 
m 


Under $2,000 per family 
ear: 


per 
W eee $130 $33 %1 $11 $32 $13 
Nonwhite. ......... 63 15 23 5 16 5 
SNO &nd more per 
per year: 
ids AREER 179 34 61 37 31 16 
Nonwhite. ......... 133 34 50 19 23 8 


These data indicate that nonwhite families in the 
lower income group spent less than half as much per 
person on medical services as white families with 
similar incomes. This discrepancy sharply declines but 
is still significant in the higher income group, where 
total nonwhite medical expenditures per person equal, 
on the average, 74.3 percent of white expenditures. 

Negroes spend less on medical care for several rea- 
sons. Negro households generally are larger, requiring 
greater nonmedical expenses for each household and 
leaving less money for meeting medical expenses. Thus, 
lower expenditures per person would result even if 
expenditures per household were the same. Negroes 
also often pay more for other basic necessities such as 
food and consumer durables, as discussed in the next 
part of this chapter. In addition, fewer doctors, den- 
tists, and medical facilities are conveniently available 
to Negroes than to most whites—a result both of geo- 
Braphic concentration of doctors in higher income 


Beating the heat, East Harlem, July 1966 


areas in large cities and of discrimination against 
Negroes by doctors and hospitals. À survey in Cleve- 
land indicated that there were 0.45 physcians per 1,000 
people in poor neighborhoods, compared to 1.13 per 
1,000 in nonpoverty areas. The result nationally is 
fewer visits to physicians and dentists. 


PERCENT OF POPULATION MAKING ONE OR MORE VISITS TO INDICATED TYPE OF 
MEDICAL SPECIALIST FROM JULY 1963 TO JUNE 1964 


Family incomes of Family incomes of 
Type of medical specialist $2, ,999 $7,000- $9,999 
White Nonwhite White Nonwhite 
Physician. ..................- 64 56 70 64 
Dentiꝶ 31 20 52 33 


Although widespread use of health insurance has 
led many hospitals to adopt nondiscriminatory policies, 
some private hospitals still refuse to admit Negro 
patients or to accept doctors with Negro patients. And 
many individual doctors still discriminate against 
Negro patients. As a result, Negroes are more likely 
to be treated in hospital clinics than whites and they 
are less likely to receive personalized service. This con- 
clusion is confirmed by the following data: 


PERCENT OF ALL VISITS TO PHYSICIANS FROM JULY 1963 TO JUNE 1964, MADE IN 
INDICATED WAYS 


dy pepe of Family Incomes of 
Type of visit to physician . $2,000-$3,000 $7, , 
White Nonwhite White Nonwhite 
In physician's office 68 56 73 66 
Hospital clinic. ec. 17 35 7 16 
Other (mainly telephone) 15 9 20 18 
Total. ................. 100 100 100 100 
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ENVIRONMENTAL FACTORS 


Environmental conditions in disadvantaged Negro 
neighborhoods create further reasons for poor health 
conditions there. The level of sanitation is strikingly 
below that which is prevalent in most higher income 
areas. One simple reason is that residents often lack 
proper storage facilities for food—adequate re- 
frigerators, freezers, even garbage cans, which are some- 
times stolen as fast as landlords can replace them. 

In areas where garbage collection and other 
sanitation services are grossly inadequate—commonly 
in the poorer parts of our large cities—rats proliferate. 
It is estimated that in 1965, there were over 14,000 
cases of ratbite in the United States, mostly in such 
neighborhoods. 

The importance of these conditions was outlined 
for the Commission as follows: 


Sanitation Commissioners of New York City and 
Chicago both feel this [sanitation] to be an important 
community problem and report themselves as being 
under substantial pressure to improve conditions. It 
must be concluded that slum sanitation ts a sertous 
problem in the minds of the urban poor and well 
merits, at least on that ground, the attention of the 
Commission. A related problem, according to one 
Sanitation Commissioner, is the fact that residents of 
areas bordering on slums feel that sanitation and 
neighborhood cleanliness is a crucial issue, relating to 
the stability of their blocks and constituting an 
important psychological index of “how far gone” 
their area is. 

* * * There is no known study comparing sanita- 
tion services between slum and non-slum areas. The 
experts agree, however, that there are more services 
in the slums on a quantitative basis, although per- 


° Memorandum to the Commission dated Nov. 16, 1967, 
from Robert Patricelli, minority counsel, Subcommittee on 
Employment Manpower and Poverty, U.S. Senate. 
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haps not on a per capita basis. In New York, for 
example, garbage pickups are supposedly scheduled 
for about six times a week in slums, compared to 
three times a week in other areas of the city; the 
comparable figures in Chicago are two to three times 
a week versus once a week. 

The point, therefore, is not the relative quantita- 
tive level of services but the peculiarly intense needs 
of ghetto areas for sanitation services. This high de- 
mand is the product of numerous factors including: 
(1) higher population density; (2) lack of well man- 
aged buildings and adequate garbage services pro- 


vided by landlords, number of receptacles, carrying 
to curbside, number of electric garbage disposals ; 
(3) high relocation rates of tenants and businesses, 
producing heavy volume of bulk refuse left on streets 
and in buildings; (4) different uses of the streets—as 
outdoor living rooms in summer, recreation areas— 
producing high visibility and sensitivity to garbage 


problems; (5) large numbers of abandoned cars; 
(6) severe rodent and pest problems; (7) traffic con- 
gestion blocking garbage collection; and (8) ob- 
structed street cleaning and snow removal on 
crowded, car-choked streets. Each of these elements 
adds to the problem and suggests a different possible 
line of attack. 


EXPLOITATION OF DISADVANTAGED 
CONSUMERS BY RETAIL MERCHANTS 


Much of the violence in recent civil disorders has 
been directed at stores and other commercial estab- 
lishments in disadvantaged Negro areas. In some cases, 
noters focused on stores operated by white merchants 
who, they apparently believed, had been charging 
exorbitant prices or selling inferior goods. Not all the 
violence against these stores can be attributed to 
“revenge” for such practices. Yet it is clear that many 
residents of disadvantaged Negro neighborhoods be- 
lieve they suffer constant abuses by local merchants. 

Significant grievances concerning unfair commercial 
practices affecting Negro consumers were found in 11 
of the 20 cities studied by the Commission. The fact 
that most of the merchants who operate stores in 
Negro areas are white undoubtedly contributes to the 
conclusion among Negroes that they are exploited by 
white society. 

It is difficult to assess the precise degree and extent 
of exploitation. No systematic and reliable survey 
comparing consumer pricing and credit practices in 
all-Negro and other neighborhoods has ever been con- 
ducted on a nationwide basis. Differences in prices and 
credit practices between white middle-income areas 
and Negro low-income areas to some extent reflect 
differences in the real costs of serving these two mar- 
kets (such as differential losses from pilferage in super- 
markets) , but the exact extent of these cost differences 
has never been estimated accurately. Finally, an 
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Sign on truck distributing food in Detroit riot notes reported 
brice-hiking by grocers 


examination of exploitative consumer practices must 
consider the particular structure and functions of the 
low-income consumer durables market. 


INSTALLMENT BUYING 


This complex situation can best be understood by 
first considering certain basic facts: 


B Various cultural factors generate constant pressure on 
low-income families to buy many relatively expensive durable 
goods and display them in their homes. This pressure comes 
in part from continuous exposure to commercial advertising, 
especially on television. In January, 1967, over 88 percent of 
all Negro households had TV sets. A 1961 study of 464 low- 
income families in New York City showed that 95 percent 
of these relatively poor families had TV sets. 


m Many poor families have extremely low incomes, bad pre- 
vious credit records, unstable sources of income or other 
attributes which make it virtually impossible for them to buy 
merchandise from established large national or local retail 
firms. These families lack enough savings to pay cash, and 
they cannot meet the standard credit requirements of estab- 
lished general merchants because they are too likely to fall 
behind in their payments. 


m Poor families in urban areas are far less mobile than others. 
A 1967 Chicago study of low-income Negro households indi- 
cated their low automobile ownership compelled them to 
patronize neighborhood merchants. These merchants typi- 
cally provided smaller selection, poorer services and higher 
prices than big national outlets. The 1961 New York study 
also indicated that families who shopped outside their own 
neighborhoods were far less likely to pay exorbitant prices. 


= Most low-income families are uneducated concerning the 
nature of credit purchase contracts, the legal rights and obli- 
gations of both buyers and sellers, sources of advice for con- 
sumers who are having difficulties with merchants and the 
operation of the courts concerned with these matters. In 
contrast, merchants engaged in selling goods to them are 
very well informed. 


B In most states, the laws governing relations between con- 
sumers and merchants in effect offer protection only to in- 
formed, sophisticated parties with understanding of each 
other's rights and obligations. Consequently, these laws are 
little suited to protect the rights of most low-income 
consumers. 


In this situation, exploitative practices flourish. 
Ghetto residents who want to buy relatively expensive 
goods cannot do so from standard retail outlets and 
are thus restricted to local stores. Forced to use credit, 
they have little understanding of the pitfalls of credit 
buying. But because they have unstable incomes and 
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Detrott, February 1968 


frequently fail to make payments, the cost to the mer- 
chants of serving them is significantly above that of 
serving middle-income consumers. Consequently, a 
special kind of merchant appears to sell them goods on 
terms designed to cover the high cost of doing business 
in ghetto neighborhoods. 

Whether they actually gain higher profits, these 
merchants charge higher prices than those in other 
parts of the city to cover the greater credit risks and 
other higher operating costs inherent in neighborhood 
outlets. À recent study conducted by the Federal 
Trade Commission in Washington, D.C., illustrates 
this conclusion dramatically. The FTC identified a 
number of stores specializing in selling furniture and 
appliances to low-income households. About 92 per- 
cent of the sales of these stores were credit sales in- 
volving installment purchases, as compared to 27 
percent of the sales in general retail outlets handling 
the same merchandise. 

The median income annually of a sample of 486 
customers of these stores was about $4,200, but one- 
third had annual incomes below $3,600, about 6 per- 
cent were receiving welfare payments, and another 76 
percent were employed in the lowest paying occupa- 
tions (service workers, operatives, laborers and domes- 
tics), as compared to 36 percent of the total labor force 
in Washington in those occupations. 

Definitely catering to a low-income group, these 
stores charged significantly higher prices than general 
merchandise outlets in the Washington area. According 
to testimony by Paul Rand Dixon, Chairman of the 
FTC, an item selling wholesale at $100 would retail 
on the average for $165 in a general merchandise store 
and for $250 in a low-income specialty store. Thus, the 
customers of these outlets were paying an average price 
premium of about 52 percent. 

While higher prices are not necessarily exploitative 
in themselves, many merchants in ghetto neighborhoods 
take advantage of their superior knowledge of credit 
buying by engaging in various exploitative tactics— 
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high-pressure salesmanship, “bait advertising," mis- 
representation of prices, substitution of used goods for 
promised new ones, failure to notify consumers of legal 
actions against them, refusal to repair or replace sub- 
standard goods, exorbitant prices or credit charges, and 
use of shoddy merchandise. Such tactics affect a great 
many low-income consumers. In the New York study, 
60 percent of all households had suffered from con- 
sumer problems (some of which were purely their own 
fault). About 23 percent had experienced serious ex- 
ploitation. Another 20 percent, many of whom were 


| also exploited, had experienced repossession, garnish- 


ment, or threat of garnishment. 
GARNISHMENT 


Garnishment practices in many states allow creditors 
to deprive individuals of their wages through court 
action, without hearing or trial. In about 20 states, the 
wages of an employee can be diverted to a creditor 
merely upon the latter's deposition, with no advance 
hearing where the employee can defend himself. He 
often receives no prior notice of such action and is usu- 
ally unaware of the law's operation and too poor to hire 
legal defense. Moreover, consumers may find them- 
selves still owing money on a sales contract even after 
the creditor has repossessed the goods. The New York 
study cited earlier in this chapter indicated that 20 per- 
cent of a sample of low-income families had been 
subjected to legal action regarding consumer pur- 
chases. And the Federal Trade Commission study in 
Washington, D.C., showed that, on the average, retail- 
ers specializing in credit sales of furniture and appli- 
ances to low-income consumers resorted to court action 
once for every $2,200 of sales. Since their average 
sale was for $207, this amounted to using the courts to 
collect from one of every 11 customers. In contrast, 
department stores in the same area used court action 
against approximately one of every 14,500 customers. 


VARIATIONS IN FOOD PRICES 


Residents of low-income Negro neighborhoods fre- 
quently claim that they pay higher prices for food in 
local markets than wealthier white suburbanites and 
receive inferior quality meat and produce. Statisti- 
cally reliable information comparing prices and quality 
in these two kinds of areas is generally unavailable. The 
U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, studying food prices in 
six cities in 1966, compared prices of a standard list of 
18 items in low-income areas and higher income areas 
in each city. In a total of 180 stores, including inde- 
pendent and chain stores, and for items of the same 
type sold in the same types of stores, there were no 
significant differences in prices between low-income 
and high-income areas. However, stores in low-income 


* Assuming their sales also averaged $207 per customer. 


areas were more likely to be small independents (which 
had somewhat higher prices) , to sell low-quality prod- 
uce and meat at any given price, and to be patronized 
by people who typically bought smaller sized packages 
which are more expensive per unit of measure. In other 
words, many low-income consumers in fact pay higher 
prices, although the situation varies greatly from place 
to place. 

Although these findings must be considered incon- 
clusive, there are significant reasons to believe that 
poor households generally pay higher prices for the 
food they buy and receive lower quality food. Low- 
income consumers buy more food at local groceries 
because they are less mobile. Prices in these small stores 
are significantly higher than in major supermarkets be- 
cause they cannot achieve economies of scale and be- 


cause real operating costs are higher in low-income 
Negro areas than in outlying suburbs. For instance, 
inventory “shrinkage” from pilfering and other causes 
is normally under 2 percent of sales but can run twice 
as much in high-crime areas. Managers seek to make 
up for these added costs by charging higher prices for 
food or by substituting lower grades. 

These practices do not necessarily involve exploita- 
tion, but they are often perceived as exploitative and 
unfair by those who are aware of the price and quality 
differences involved but unaware of operating costs. 
In addition, it is probable that genuinely exploitative 
pricing practices exist in some areas. In either case, dif- 
ferential food prices constitute another factor convinc- 
ing urban Negroes in low-income neighborhoods that 
whites discriminate against them. 
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Chapter 9 


In the preceding chapters we have surveyed the 
historical background of racial discrimination and 
traced its effects on Negro employment, on the social 
| structure of the ghetto community and on the condi- 
| tions of life that surround the urban Negro poor. Here 


THE MATURING ECONOMY 


he changing nature of the American economy is 
lie. major reason. When the European immigrants 
arriving in large numbers, America was becoming 
ban: industrial society. To build its major cities 
i industries, America needed great pools of unskilled 
or. The immigrants provided the labor, gained an 
"economic foothold and thereby enabled their children 
and grandchildren to move up to skilled, white-collar 
and professional employment. 

Since World War II especially, America's urban- 
industrial society has matured; unskilled labor is far 


THE DISABILITY OF RACE 
«Racial discrimination is undoubtedly the second 
Voor reason why the Negro has been unable to escape 
Bom poverty. The structure of discrimination has 
persistently narrowed his opportunities and restricted 
his prospects. Well before the high tide of immigration 
from overseas, Negroes were already relegated to the 


Comparing the 
immigrant and 
egro Experience 


we address a fundamental question that many white 
Americans are asking today: Why has the Negro been 
unable to escape from poverty and the ghetto like 
the European immigrants? 


less essential than before, and blue-collar jobs of all 
kinds are decreasing in number and importance as a 
source of new employment. The Negroes who migrated 
to the great urban centers lacked the skills essential 
to the new economy, and the schools of the ghetto 
have been unable to provide the education that can 
qualify them for decent jobs. The Negro migrant, 
unlike the immigrant, found little opportunity in the 
city; he had arrived too late, and the unskilled labor 
he had to offer was no longer needed. 


poorly paid, low status occupations. Had it not been 
for racial discrimination, the North might well have 
recruited southern Negroes after the Civil War to pro- 
vide the labor for building the burgeoning urban- 
industrial economy. Instead, northern employers 
looked to Europe for their sources of unskilled labor. 
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Upon the arrival of the immigrants, the Negroes were 
dislodged from the few urban occupations they had 
dominated. Not until World War II were Negroes 
generally hired for industrial jobs, and by that time 
the decline in the need for unskilled labor had already 


begun. European immigrants, too, suffered from dis- 
crimination, but never was it so pervasive. The prej- 
udice against color in America has formed a bar to 
advancement unlike any other. 


ENTRY INTO THE POLITICAL SYSTEM 


Political opportunities also played an important role 
in enabling the European immigrants to escape from 
poverty. The immigrants settled for the most part in 
rapidly growing cities that had powerful and expand- 
ing political machines which gave them economic 
advantages in exchange for political support. The 
political machines were decentralized, and ward-level 
grievance machinery as well as personal representa- 
tion enabled the immigrant to make his voice heard 
and his power felt. Since the local political organiza- 
tions exercised considerable influence over public 
building in the cities, they provided employment in 
construction jobs for their immigrant voters. Ethnic 
groups often dominated one or more of the municipal 
services—police and fire protection, sanitation and 
even public education. 

By the time the Negroes arrived, the situation had 
altered dramatically. The great wave of public build- 
ing had virtually come to an end; reform groups were 
beginning to attack the political machines; the ma- 
chines were no longer so powerful or so well equipped 
to provide jobs and other favors. 


CULTURAL FACTORS 


Cultural factors also made it easier for the immi- 
grants to escape from poverty. They came to America 
from much poorer societies, with a low standard of 
living, and they came at a time when job aspirations 
were low. When most jobs in the American economy 
were unskilled, they sensed little deprivation in being 
forced to take the dirty and poorly paid jobs. More- 
over, their families were large, and many breadwinners, 
some of whom never married, contributed to the total 
family income. As a result, family units managed to 
live even from the lowest paid jobs and still put some 
money aside for savings or investment, for example, to 
purchase a house or tenement or to open a store or 
factory. Since the immigrants spoke little English and 
had their own ethnic culture, they needed stores to 
supply them with ethnic foods and other services. Since 
their family structures were patriarchal, men found 
satisfactions in family life that helped compensate for 
the bad jobs they had to take and the hard work they 
had to endure. 
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Although the political machines retained their hold 
over the areas settled by Negroes, the scarcity of pa- 
tronage jobs made them unwilling to share with 
Negroes the political positions they had created in these 
neighborhoods. For example, Harlem was dominated 
by white politicians for many years after it had become 
a Negro ghetto; even today, New York’s Lower East 
Side, which is now predominantly Puerto Rican, is 
strongly influenced by politicians of the older immi- 
grant groups. 

This pattern exists in many other American cities. 
Negroes are still underrepresented in city councils and 
in most city agencies. 

Segregation played a role here too. The immigrants 
and their descendants, who felt threatened by the ar- 
rival of the Negro, prevented a Negro-immigrant coali- 
tion that might have saved the old political machines. 
Reform groups, nominally more liberal on the race is- 
sue, were often dominated by businessmen and middle- 
class city residents who usually opposed coalition with 
any low-income group, white or black. 


Negroes came to the city under quite different cir- 
cumstances. Generally relegated to jobs that others 
would not take, they were paid too little to be able to 
put money in savings for new enterprises. In addition, 
Negroes lacked the extended family characteristic of 
certain European groups; each household usually had 
only one or two breadwinners. Moreover, Negro men 
had fewer cultural incentives to work in a dirty job 
for the sake of the family. As a result of slavery and of 
long periods of male unemployment afterwards, the 
Negro family structure had become matriarchal; the 
man played a secondary and marginal role in his fam- 
ily. For many Negro men, then, there were few of the 
cultural and psychological rewards of family life; they 
often abandoned their homes because they felt them- 
selves useless to their families. 

Although Negro men worked as hard as the 
immigrants to support their families, their rewards 
were less. The jobs did not pay enough to enable them 
to support their families, for prices and living stand- 


ards had risen since the immigrants had come, and the 
entrepreneurial opportunites that had allowed some 
immigrants to become independent, even rich, had 
vanished. Above all, Negroes suffered from segrega- 
tion, which denied them access to the good jobs and 
the right unions and which deprived them of the op- 


portunity to buy real estate or obtain business loans 
or move out of the ghetto and bring up their children 
in middle-class neighborhoods. Immigrants were able 
to leave their ghettos as soon as they had the money; 
segregation has denied Negroes the opportunity to live 
elsewhere. 


THE VITAL ELEMENT OF TIME 


Finally, nostalgia makes it easy to exaggerate the 
ease of escape of the white immigrants from the ghettos. 
When the immigrants were immersed in poverty, they, 
too, lived in slums, and these neighborhoods exhibited 
fearfully high rates of alcoholism, desertion, illegitimacy 
and the other pathologies associated with poverty. Just 
as some Negro men desert their families when they are 
unemployed and their wives can get jobs, so did the 
men of other ethnic groups, even though time and 

affluence has clouded white memories of the past. 
Today, whites tend to contrast their experience with 

poverty-stricken Negroes. The fact is, among the south- 
ern and eastern Europeans who came to America in the 
last great wave of immigration, those who came al- 
ready urbanized were the first to escape from poverty. 
The others who came to America from rural back- 
ground, as Negroes did, are only now, after three gen- 
erations, in the final stages of escaping from poverty. 
Until the last 10 years or so, most of these were em- 
ployed in blue-collar jobs, and only a small proportion 
of their children were able or willing to attend college. 
In other words, only the third, and in many cases only 
the fourth, generation has been able to achieve the kind 
of middle-class income and status that allows it to send 
its children to college. Because of favorable economic 
and political conditions, these ethnic groups were able 
to escape from lower class status to working class and 
lower middle-class status, but it has taken them three 
generations. 

Negroes have been concentrated in the city for only 
two generations, and they have been there under much 
less favorable conditions. Moreover, their escape from 
poverty has been blocked in part by the resistance of 
the European ethnic groups; they have been unable to 

enter some unions and to move into some neighbor- 
hoods outside the ghetto because descendants of the 
European immigrants who control these unions and 
neighborhoods have not yet abandoned them for mid- 
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dle-class occupations and areas. 

Even so, some Negroes have escaped poverty, and 
they have done so in only two generations; their success 
is less visible than that of the immigrants in many cases, 
for residential segregation has forced them to remain in 
the ghetto. Still, the proportion of nonwhites employed 
in white-collar, technical and professional jobs has 
risen from 10.2 percent in 1950 to 20.8 percent in 1966 
and the proportion attending college has risen an equal 
amount. Indeed, the development of a small but 
steadily increasing Negro middle class while a great 
part of the Negro population is stagnating economically 
is creating a growing gap between Negro haves and 
have-nots. 

The awareness of this gap by those left behind un- 
doubtedly adds to the feelings of desperation and 
anger which breed civil disorders. Low-income Negroes 
realize that segregation and lack of job opportunities 
have made it possible for only a small proportion of 
all Negroes to escape poverty, and the summer dis- 
orders are at least in part a protest against being left 
behind and left out. 

The immigrant who labored long hours at hard and 
often menial work had the hope of a better future, if 
not for himself then for his children. This was the 
promise of the American dream"—the society offered 
to all a future that was open-ended; with hard work 
and perseverance, a man and his family could in time 
achieve not only material well-being but "position" 
and status. 

For the Negro family in the urban ghetto, there is 
a different vision—the future seems to lead only to a 
dead end. 

What the American economy of the late 19th and 
early 20th century was able to do to help the European 
immigrants escape from poverty is now largely im- 
possible. New methods of escape must be found for 
the majority of today's poor. 
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Part III: What Can Be Done? 


Chapter 10 


The Community 


Response 


INTRODUCTION 


The racial disorders of last summer in part reflect 
the failure of all levels of government—Federal and 
state as well as local—to come to grips with the prob- 
lems of our cities. The ghetto symbolizes the dilemma: 
a widening gap between human needs and public re- 
sources and a growing cynicism regarding the commit- 
ment of community institutions and leadership to meet 
these needs. 

The problem has many dimensions—financial, politi- 
cal and institutional. Almost all cities—and particu- 
larly the central cities of the largest metropolitan 
regions—are simply unable to meet the growing need 
for public services and facilities with traditional sources 
of municipal revenue. Many cities are structured 
politically so that great numbers of citizens—particu- 
larly minority groups—have little or no representation 
in the processes of government. Finally, some cities 
lack either the will or the capacity to use effectively 
the resources that are available to them. 

Instrumentalities of Federal and state Government 
often compound the problems. National policy ex- 
pressed through a very large number of grant programs 
and institutions rarely exhibits a coherent and con- 
sistent perspective when viewed at the local level. State 
efforts, traditionally focused on rural areas, often fail to 
tie in effectively with either local or Federal programs 

in urban areas. 

Meanwhile, the decay of the central city continues— 

its revenue base eroded by the retreat of industry and 
white middle-class families to the suburbs, its budget 


and tax rate inflated by rising costs and increasing 
numbers of dependent citizens and its public plant— 
schools, hospitals, and correctional institutions dete- 
riorated by age and long-deferred maintenance. 

Yet to most citizens, the decay remains largely in- 
visible. Only their tax bills and the headlines about 
crime or “riots” suggest that something may be sen- 
ously wrong in the city. 

There are, however, two groups of people that live 
constantly with the problem of the city: the public offi- 
cials and the poor, particularly the residents of the 
racial ghetto. Their relationship is a key factor in the 
development of conditions underlying civil disorders. 

Our investigations of the 1967 riot cities establish 
that: 

m Virtually every major episode of urban violence in the 
summer of 1967 was foreshadowed by an accumulation of un- 
resolved grievances by ghetto residents against local authori- 
ties (often, but not always, the police). So high was the result- 
ing underlying tension that routine and random events, 
tolerated or ignored under most circumstances (such as the 
raid on the “blind pig” in Detroit and the arrest of the cab 
driver in Newark), became the triggers of sudden violence. 

B Coinciding with this high level of dissatisfaction, confi- 
dence in the willingness and ability of local government to 
respond to Negro grievances was low. Evidence presented to 
this Commission in hearings, field reports and research analy- 
ses of the 1967 riot cities establishes that a substantial number 
of Negroes were disturbed and angry about local govern- 
ments' failures to solve their problems. 

Several developments have converged to produce 
this volatile situation. 
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First, there is a widening gulf in communications 
between local government and the residents of the 
erupting ghettos of the city. As a result, many Negro 
citizens develop a profound sense of isolation and 
alienation from the processes and programs of govern- 
ment. This lack of communication exists for all residents 
in our larger cities; it is, however, far more difficult to 
overcome for low-income, less educated citizens who are 
disproportionately supported by and dependent upon 
programs administered by agencies of local govern- 
ment. Consequently, they are more often subject to 
real or imagined official misconduct ranging from abra- 
sive contacts with public officials to arbitrary adminis- 
trative actions. 

Further, as a result of the long history of racial dis- 
crimination, grievances experienced by Negroes often 
take on personal and symbolic significance transcend- 
ing the immediate consequences of the event. For ex- 
ample, inadequate sanitation services are viewed by 
many ghetto residents not merely as instances of poor 
public service but as manifestations of racial discrimi- 
nation. This perception reinforces existing feelings of 
alienation and contributes to a heightened level of 
frustration and dissatisfaction, not only with the ad- 
ministrators of the sanitation department but with all 
the representatives of local government. This is par- 
ticularly true with respect to the police, who are the 
only public agents on duty in the ghetto 24 hours a day 
and who bear this burden of hostility for the less visi- 
ble elements of the system. 

The lack of communication and the absence of regu- 
lar contacts with ghetto residents prevent city leaders 
from learning about problems and grievances as they 
develop. As a result, tensions, which could have been 
dissipated if responded to promptly, mount unneces- 
sarily, and the potential for explosion grows inevitably. 
Once disorder erupts, public officials are frequently 
unable to fashion an effective response; they lack ade- 
quate information about the nature of the trouble and 
its causes, and they lack rapport with local leaders who 
might be able to influence the community. 
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Second, many city governments are poorly organized 
to respond effectively to the needs of ghetto residents, 
even when those needs are made known to appropriate 
public officials. Most middle-class city dwellers have 
limited contacts with local government. When contact 
do occur, they tend to concern relatively narrow and 
specific problems. Furthermore, middle-class citizens, 
although subject to many of the same frustrations and 
resentments as ghetto residents in dealing with the 
public bureaucracy, find it relatively easy to locate 
the appropriate agency for help and redress. If they 
fail to get satisfaction, they can call on a variety of 
remedies—assistance of elected representatives, friends 
in government, a lawyer. In short, the middle-class 
city dweller has relatively fewer needs for public ser- 
vices and is reasonably well positioned to move the 
system to his benefit. 

On the other hand, the typical ghetto resident has 
interrelated social and economic problems which re- 
quire the services of several government and private 
agencies. At the same time, he may be unable to 
identify his problems to fit the complicated structure 
of government. Moreover, he may be unaware of his 
rights and opportunities under public programs and 
unable to obtain the necessary guidance from either 
public or private sources. 

Current trends in municipal administration have 
had the effect of reducing the capacity of local govern- 
ment to respond effectively to these needs. The 
pressures for administrative efficiency and cost cutting 
have brought about the withdrawal of many opera- 
tions of city government from direct contact with 
neighborhood and citizen. Red tape and administra- 
tive complexity have filled the vacuum created by the 
centralization of local government. The introduction 
of a merit system and a professionalized civil service 
has made management of the cities more business- 
like, but it has also tended to depersonalize and isolate 
government. The rigid patterns of segregation preva- 
lent within the central city have widened the distance 
between Negro citizens and city hall. 

In most of the riot cities surveyed by the Commis- 
sion, we found little or no meaningful coordination 
among city agencies, either in responding to the needs 
of ghetto residents on an ongoing basis or in planning 
to head off disturbances. The consequences of this 
lack of coordination were particularly severe for the 
police. Despite the fact that they were being called 
upon increasingly to deal with tensions and citizen 
complaints often having little, if anything, to do with 
police services, the police departments of many large 
cities were isolated from other city agencies, sometimes 
including the mayor and his staff. In these cities, the 
police were compelled to deal with ghetto residents 
angered over dirtv streets, dilapidated housing, unfair 
commercial practices or inferior schogls—grievances 
which they had neither the responsibility for creating 


nor the authority to redress. 

Third, ghetto residents increasingly believe that they 
are excluded from the decision-making process which 
affects their lives and community. This feeling of ex- 
clusion, intensified by the bitter legacy of racial dis- 
crimination, has engendered a deep seated hostility 
toward the institutions of government. It has severely 
compromised the effectiveness of programs intended 
to provide improved services to ghetto residents. 

In part, this is the lesson of Detroit and New Haven 
where well intentioned programs designed to respond 
to the needs of ghetto residents were not worked out 
and implemented sufficiently in cooperation with the 
intended beneficiaries. A report prepared for the Sen- 
ate Subcommittee on Employment, Manpower and 
Poverty, presented just prior to the riot in Detroit, 
found that: 


Area residents * * * complain almost continually 
that * * * their demands for program changes are 
not heeded, that they have little voice in what goes 
on. * * * As much as the area residents are in- 
volved, listened to, and even heeded, * * * it be- 
comes fairly clear that the relationship is still one of 
superordinate-subordinate, rather than one of equals. 
* * * The procedures by which HRD (the Mayor's 
Committee for Human Resources Development, the 
Detroit Community Action Agency) operates by and 
large admit the contributions of area residents only 
after programs have been written, after policies have 
already operated for a time or already been formu- 
lated and to a large degree, only in formal and 
infrequent meetings rather than in day-to-day opera- 
tions. * * * The meaningfulness of resident involve- 
ment is reduced by its after-the-fact nature and by 
relatively limited resources they have at their 


disposal.“ 
Mayor Alfonso J. Cervantes of St. Louis was even 


more explicit. In testimony before this Commission, 
he stated: 


We have found that ghetto neighborhoods cannot 
be operated on from outside alone. The people 
within them should have a voice, and our experience 
has shown that it is often a voice that speaks with 
good sense, since the practical aspect of the needs of 
the ghetto people are so much clearer to the people 
there than they are to anyone else. 


The political system, traditionally an important ve- 
hicle for minorities to participate effectively in deci- 
Sons affecting the distribution of public resources, has 
not worked for the Negro as it has for other groups. 
The reasons are fairly obvious. 

We have found that the number of N egro officials in 

— 
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Reports, prepared by Center for Urban Studies, University 
of Chicago, for the Subcommittee on Employment, Manpower 
ni Poverty, Senate Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
are, 90th Cong. 1st Sess. (Sept. 1967), vol. VI, pp. 1721 ff. 


elected and appointed positions in the riot cities is 
minimal in proportion to the Negro population. The 
alienation of the Negro from the political process has 
been exacerbated by his racial and economic isolation. 

Specifically, the needs of ghetto residents for social 
welfare and other public services have swelled dra- 
matically at a time when increased affluence has dimin- 
ished the need for such services by the rest of the 
urban population. By reducing disproportionately the 
economic disability of other portions of the population, 
particularly other ethnic urban minorities, this afflu- 
ence has left the urban Negro few potential local allies 
with whom to make common cause for shared objec- 
tives. The development of political alliances, essential 
to effective participation of minority groups in the 
political process, has been further impaired by the po- 
larization of the races, which on both sides has trans- 
formed economic considerations into racial issues. 

Finally, these developments have coincided with 
the demise of the historic urban political machines and 
the growth of the city manager concept of government. 
While this tendency has produced major benefits in 
terms of honest and efficient administration, it has 
eliminated an important political link between city 
government and low-income residents. 

These conditions have produced a vast and threat- 
ening disparity in perceptions of the intensity and 
validity of Negro dissatisfaction. Viewed from the per- 
spective of the ghetto resident, city government 
appears distant and unconcerned, the possibility of 
effective change remote. As a result, tension rises per- 
ceptibly; the explosion comes as the climax to a pro- 
gression of tension-generating incidents. To the city 
administration, unaware of this growing tension or un- 
able to respond effectively to it, the outbreak of dis- 
order comes as a shock. 

No democratic society can long endure the existence 
within its major urban centers of a substantial number 
of citizens who feel deeply aggrieved as a group, yet 
lack confidence in the Government to rectify perceived 
injustice and in their ability to bring about needed 
change. 

We are aware that reforms in existing instruments 
of local government and their relationship to the 
ghetto population will mean little unless joined with 
sincere and comprehensive response to the severe so- 
cial and economic needs of ghetto residents. Elsewhere 
in this report, we make specific recommendations with 
respect to employment, education, welfare, and hous- 
ing which we hope will meet some of these needs. 

We believe, however, that there are measures which 
can and should be taken now; that they can be put 
to work without great cost and without delay; that they 
can be built upon in the future and that they will 
effectively reduce the level of grievance and tension 
as well as improve the responsiveness of local govern- 
ment to the needs of ghetto residents. 
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BASIC STRATEGY AND GOALS 


To meet the needs identified above, we recommend 
pursuit of a comprehensive strategy which would ac- 
complish the following goals: 


m Effective communication between ghetto residents and 
local government. 


Improved ability of local government to respond to the 
needs and problems of ghetto residents. 


B Expanded opportunities for citizen lcadership to par- 
ticipate in shaping decisions and policies which affect their 
community. 


B Increased accountability of public officials. 


We recognize that not all of the programs proposed 


below to implement the foregoing goals can be in- 
stituted with the immediacy required by the problem. 
Because the need for action at the local level, where 
government impinges directly upon the ghetto resi- 
dent, is particularly urgent, we propose that our sug- 
gested programs be implemented in two phases. It 1s 
vital, however, that the first phase programs not be 
regarded or perceived as short term, and anti-riot ef- 
forts calculated to cool already inflamed situations. 
These programs will have little chance of succeeding 
unless they are part of a long-range commitment to 
action designed to eliminate the fundamental sources 
of grievance and tension. 


PROGRAMS: FIRST PHASE ACTIONS 


ESTABLISHMENT OF NEIGHBORHOOD 
ACTION TASK FORCES 


To open channels of communication between gov- 
ernment and ghetto residents, improve the capacity of 
the city administration to respond effectively to com- 
munity needs and provide opportunity for meaningful 
citizen participation in decision-making, we recom- 
mend establishment of joint government-community 
Neighborhood Action Task Forces covering each 
neighborhood within the city which has a high propor- 


tion of low-income minority citizens. While the exact 


form of these groups will depend upon the size and 


needs of each municipality, the following basic features 
should be incorporated: 

Composition. Each task force should include a 
key official in the mayor's office with direct and im- 
mediate access to the mayor, ranking city officials from 
the operating agencies servicing the ghetto community, 
elected leaders, representatives from the local business, 
labor, professional, and church communities, and 
neighborhood leaders, including representatives of 
community organizations of all orientations, as well as 
youth leaders. Each task force would be headed by the 
mayor's representative. In the larger cities, each of 
these chairmen would sit as a member of a city-wide 
Task Force. 

Functions. The Neighborhood Action Task Forces 
should meet on a regular basis at a location accessible 
to ghetto residents. These meetings will afford an op- 
portunity for ghetto leaders to communicate directly 
with the municipal administrators for their area to 
discuss problems and programs which affect the com- 
munity. In effect, this device furnishes an interagency 
coordinating mechanism on the one hand and a “‘com- 
munity cabinet" on the other. 

Ghetto residents should be able to rely on the capac- 
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ity of the task force to cut through the maze of red 
tape and to overcome bureaucratic barriers in order to 
make things collection of garbage, removal of aban- 
doned cars, installation of lights in the park, establish- 
ment of playstreets—happen. To accomplish this pur- 
pose, the participating city officials should have opera- 
tional decision-making authority. Lower-level staff or 
public relations personnel will be unable to provide 
the confrontation and interaction with the community 
representatives which is essential to the effective func- 
tioning of the task force. Moreover, there is grave dan- 
ger that opening channels of communication without 
providing opportunities for obtaining relief will further 
estrange ghetto residents. If this is not to happen, the 
task force should have a meaningful and realistic 
capacity for securing redress of grievances. For the 
same reason, it is essential that the task force have the 
full and energetic support of the mayor and the city 
council. | 
The potential for responding effectively to commu- 
nity needs is not limited to available public resources. 
Acting through business, labor, and church members, 
and local Urban Coalitions which have already been 
formed, the task force will have a capacity to involve 
the resources of the private sector in meeting needs 
within the ghetto. Possibilities range from support of 
special summer youth programs (weekend trips, recrea- 
tion events, camping programs) to provision of cultural 
and employment opportunities on a year-round basis. 
The Neighborhood Action Task Force can play a 
significant role with respect to youth activities. One 
approach which has worked in several cities involves 
the establishment of youth councils to employ young 
streetleaders (regardless of previous police records) to 
develop community programs for other alienated 
youth. These activities might include organizing and 
operating libraries, neighborhood cleanup campaigns, 


police-community dialogues, and sports competitions 
in their own neighborhoods. 

Finally, such an organization can make a major con- 
tribution to the prevention of civil disorders. If the 
task force has been successful in achieving the ob- 
Jectives stressed above, its members will have gained 
the confidence of a wide spectrum of ghetto residents. 
This will enable them to identify potentially explosive 
conditions and, working with police, to defuse them. 

Similarly, the task force could have considerable 
effectiveness in handling threatening incidents identi- 
ñed by the police. To accomplish this objective, an 
early warning system could be instituted during the 
critical summer months. Operating on a 24-hour basis, 
such a system should have the capacity to receive and 
evaluate pol'ce reports of potentially serious incidents 
and to initiate an appropriate nonpolice response, 
utilizing community contacts and task force personnel. 
Any such operation must have the cooperation of the 
police, who will be in control of the overall disorder 
response. To avoid confusion and duplication of effort, 
the task force should have responsibility for coordinat- 
ing the efforts of all agencies, other than police and 
fire, once a disturbance has occurred. An example will 
serve to illustrate how the system might operate. 

Following the slaying last summer of a Negro teen- 
ager by a Negro detective in the Bedford-Stuyvesant 
section of Brooklyn, N.Y., a rumor that the youth had 
been shot by a white policeman and that the police 
were trying to suppress this information began to cir- 
culate through an already tense neighborhood. The 
Situation became threatening. Yet, within an hour, 
three white members of the mayor's summer task force 
group were able to convince a group of black militants 
that the police version was true. Walking the streets 
that night and the next two evenings, they worked to 
dispel the rumor and to restore community stability. 

In the larger cities, the city-wide task force could 
have responsibility for coordinating the programs of 
various municipal agencies, concentrating their impact 
on poverty areas, and planning for the more effective 
implementation of existing public efforts. 

The Commission believes that the task force ap- 


proach can do precisely what other forms of neighbor- 
hood organizations have not been able to do. It can 
connect the real needs and priorities of low-income 
residents with the energies and resources of both city 
government and the private sector. It can substantially 
improve the quality and timeliness of city services to 
these areas. It will fail unless all of the groups involved 
are prepared to deal fairly and openly with the prob- 
lems of the community. But if it succeeds, it will not 
only produce improved services; it will go far to gener- 
ate a new sense of community. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF EFFECTIVE GRIEV- 
ANCE-RESPONSE MECHANISMS 


Effective implementation of the Neighborhood Ac- 
tion Task Forces will depend upon the continuing 
commitment of the city administration to their success. 
To ensure attention to many of the sources of tension 
identified above, we recommend that formal mecha- 
nisms for the processing of grievances, many of 
which will relate to the performance of the city 
government, be established independent of the local 
administration. 

We are convinced, on the record before this Com- 
mission, that the frustration reflected in the recent dis- 
orders results, in part at least, from the lack of acces- 
sible and visible means of establishing the merits of 
grievances against the agencies of local and state 
government, including but not limited to, the police. 
Cities and states throughout the country now have 
under consideration various forms of grievance-re- 
sponse devices. While we are not prepared to specify 
the form which such a mechanism should take in any 
particular community, there are certain criteria which 
should be met. These include: 


B Independence: This can be achieved by long-term ap- 
pointment of the administrator, subject to City Council re- 
moval. The grievance agency should be separate from 
operating municipal agencies. 


8 Adequate staff and funding: Exact costs will vary depend- 
ing on the size and needs of the city's population. It is most 
important that the agency have adequate funds and staff to 
discharge its responsibilities. 


m Comprehensive coverage of grievances against public agen- 
cies and authorities: General jurisdiction will facilitate access 
by grievants. Moreover, unlike specialized complaint agencies, 
such as civilian review boards, all agencies would be brought 
equally under public scrutiny. This should facilitate its ac- 
ceptance by public officials. 


m Power to receive complaints, hold hearings, subpoena wit- 
nesses, make public recommendations for remedial action to 
local authorities and, in cases involving violation of law, bring 
suit: These powers are the minimum necessary for the effec- 
tive operation of the grievance mechanism. As we envision it, 
the agency's principal power derives from its authority to in- 
vestigate and make public findings and recommendations. It 
should, of course, have a conciliation process whereby com- 
plaints could be resolved without full investigation and 
processing. 
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Accessibility: In large cities, ready access to grievants may 
require setting up neighborhood offices in ghetto areas. In 
others, local resident aides could be empowered to receive 
complaints. It should be possible to file a grievance orally or 
in writing. If forms are used, they should be easily under- 
stood and widely available. 


B Participation in grievance process: Grievants should be 
given full opportunity to take part in all proceedings and to 
be represented by counsel. They should receive prompt advice 
of action taken; results of investigations should be made 
public. l 


EXPANDED LEGAL SERVICES 


Among the most intense grievances underlying the 
riots of the summer of 1967 were those which derived 
from conflicts between ghetto residents and private 
parties, principally white landlords and merchants. 
Though the legal obstacles are considerable, resource- 
ful and imaginative use of available legal processes 
could contribute significantly to the alleviation of re- 
sulting tensions. Through the adversary process which 
is at the heart of our judicial system, litigants are af- 
forded a meaningful opportunity to influence events 
which affect them and their community. However, 
effective utilization of the courts requires legal assis- 
tance, a resource seldom available to the poor. 

Litigation is not the only need which ghetto residents 
have for legal service. Participation in the grievance 
procedures suggested above may well require legal 
assistance. More importantly, ghetto residents have 
need of effective advocacy of their interests and con- 
cerns in a variety of other contexts, from representation 
before welfare agencies and other institutions of gov- 
ernment to advocacy before planning boards and com- 
missions concerned with the formulation of develop- 
ment plans. Again, professional representation can 
provide substantial benefits in terms of overcoming 
the ghetto resident’s alienation from the institutions 
of government by implicating him in its processes. Al- 
though lawyers function in precisely this fashion for the 
middle-class clients, they are too often not available 
to the improverished ghetto resident. 

The Legal Services Program administered by the 
Office of Economic Opportunity has made a good be- 
ginning in providing legal assistance to the poor. Its 
present level of effort should be substantially expanded 
through increased private and public funding. In addi- 
tion, the participation of law schools should be in- 
creased through development of programs whereby 
advanced students can provide legal assistance as a 
regular part of their professional training. In all of 
these efforts, the local bar bears major responsibility 
for leadership and support. 


ASSISTANCE FOR MAYORS AND CITY 
COUNCILS 


In the chapters that follow, we direct attention to 
broad strategies and programs of national action. Yet 
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the capacity of the Federal Government to affect local 
problems depends to a great extent on the capacity oÍ 
city government to respond competently to Federal 
program initiatives. 

In the face of the bewildering proliferation of both 
community demands and local, state, and Federal 
programs, mayors and city councils need to create new 
mechanisms to aid in decision-making, program plan- 
ning, and coordination. At this time, however, no as- 
sistance is available to develop these new and critically 
necessary institutional capabilities or to support the 
required research, consultants, staff, or other vital com- 
ponents of administrative or legislative competence. 

The Commission recommends, therefore, that both 
the state and Federal governments provide financial 
assistance to cities for these purposes as a regular part 
of all urban program funding. 


HEARINGS ON GHETTO PROBLEMS AND 
ENACTMENT OF APPROPRIATE LOCAL 
LEGISLATION 


Many of the grievances identified in our study of 
the conditions underlying civil disorders can be re- 
dressed only through legislative action. Accordingly, we 
recommend that the legislative body of each city with 
a substantial minority population hold, as soon as 
possible, a series of hearings on ghetto problems. In 
large cities, these hearings could well be held in the 
ghetto itself to facilitate full citizen participation. 

In addition to establishing a foundation for needed 
legislative measures, these hearings would constitute 
a visible demonstration of governmental concern for 
the problems of ghetto residents. They would also pro- 
vide a most useful means of bridging the communica- 
tions gap, contributing to an improved understanding 
in the white community about the conditions of ghetto 
life. 
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Adult Education, Atlanta, February 1968 


EXPANDED EMPLOYMENT BY CITY GOV. 
ERNMENT OF GHETTO RESIDENTS 


We strongly recommend that local government 
undertake a concerted effort to provide substantial 
employment opportunities for ghetto residents. Local 
governments now employ 6.4 million people full time, 
most of whom live in urban areas; they comprise one 
of the fastest growing segments of the economy. This 
offers an opportunity of the greatest significance for 
local government to respond to one of the most critical 
needs of ghetto residents and, at the same time, to de- 
crease the distance between city hall and the ghetto by 


SECOND PHASE ACTIONS 


deliberate employment, training, and upgrading of 
Negroes. 

To accomplish this goal, we recommend that munic- 
ipal authorities review applicable civil service policies 
and job standards and take prompt action to remove 
arbitrary barriers to employment of ghetto residents. 
Reevaluation is particularly necessary with respect to 
requirements relating to employment qualification 
tests and police records. Leadership by city government 
in this vital area is of urgent priority, not only because 
of the important public employment potential but also 
to stimulate private employers to take similar action. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF NEIGHBORHOOD 
CITY HALLS 


The Neighborhood Action Task Force concept pro- 
vides a basis on which lasting structures can be erected. 
The principal change required in order to transform 
the official component of the Task Force into a per- 
manent instrument of local government involves the 
establishment of offices in the neighborhoods served. 
Depending on the size and composition of the neighbor- 
hood, the permanent staff should include an assistant 
mayor, representatives of the munici~al agencies, the 
city councilman’s staff and other institutions and 
groups included in the Task Force. This facility would 
function, in effect, as a “Neighborhood City Hall.” 

The neighborhood city hall would accomplish sev- 
eral interrelated objectives. It would contribute to the 
improvement of public services by providing an effec- 
tive channel for low-income citizens to communicate 
their needs and problems to the appropriate public 
officials and by increasing the ability of local govern- 
ment to respond in a coordinated and timely fashion. 
It would serve as the eyes and ears of the mayor and 
council and furnish an informal forum for complaints 


Multi-Service Center, Detroit, February 1968 


and grievances. It would make information about 
government programs and services available to ghetto 
residents, enabling them to make more effective use 
of such programs and services while making clear the 
limitations on the availability of all such programs and 
services. It would expand opportunities for meaning- 
ful community access to and involvement in the plan- 
ning and implementation of policy affecting the 
neighborhood. Most important, the neighborhood city 
hall, building on the task force approach, affords a 
significant opportunity to accomplish the democratic 
goal of making government closer and more account- 
able to the citizen. 


DEVELOPMENT OF MULTI-SERVICE 
CENTERS 


Frequently, services vital to the ghetto resident— 
job placement and location, health care, legal assist- 
ance—are inaccessible because they are located at 
considerable distance from the ghetto, a distance often 
made greater by the lack of efficient public transporta- 
tion. This problem is compounded by the fact that 
many key service institutions are fragmented, requir- 
ing those seeking assistance to pursue it at various lo- 
cations scattered throughout a large urban area. 

To meet this need, the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity has funded over 700 neighborhood centers in 
ghetto areas throughout the country since 1964. Many 
of these have been small store-front operations housing 
OEO-funded services. Some, as in Detroit, have had 
a fairly wide range of services and have served a large 
number of families. 

The principal problem has been that most centers 
have not been comprehensive enough. They rarely in- 
clude traditional city and state agency services. Many 
relevant Federal programs are seldom located in the 
same center. Manpower and education programs from 
HEW and the Labor Department, for example, have 
been housed in separate centers without adequate con- 
solidation or coordination either geographically or 
programmatically. 
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The resulting proliferation led the President to call 
upon the Department of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment to establish comprehensive one-stop service cen- 
ters. The experience thus far indicates the need for 
more effective coordination of Federal programs at 
the national and regional levels. Legislation may be 
required to simplify grant procedures and assure such 
coordination. | 

Each center should have enough neighborhood 
workers to reach out into the homes of needy people 
who are not able to seek help. To assure that the serv- 
ice centers are relevant to the needs and styles of the 
neighborhood, ghetto residents should be trained and 
employed at all levels. This purpose can well be served 
through establishment and involvement of Community 
Service Center Councils to establish overall policy. 

We recommend increased Federal funding for com- 
prehensive centers and implementation of the policy 
guidelines proposed above. 


IMPROVED POLITICAL REPRESENTATION 


It is beyond the scope of this Report to consider in 
detail the many problems presented by the existing 
distribution of political power within city governments. 
But it is plain that the Negro ghetto resident feels 
deeply that he is not represented fairly and adequately 
under the arrangements which prevail in many cities. 
This condition strikes at major democratic values. 

To meet this problem, city government and the ma- 
jority community should revitalize the political system 
to encourage fuller participation by all segments of the 
community. Whether this requires adoption of any 
one system of representation, we are not prepared to 
say. But it is clear that at-large representation, cur- 
rently the practice in many American cities, does not 
give members of the minority community a feeling 
of involvement or stake in city government. Further, 
this form of representation dilutes the normal political 
impact of pressures generated by a particular neigh- 
borhood or district. 

Negro representation and participation in the for- 
mal structure of government can also be furthered by 
a concerted effort to appoint Negroes to significant 
policy positions in city government. 


MORE EFFECTIVE COMMUNITY 
PARTICIPATION 


One of the most difficult and controversial prob- 
lems we have encountered relates to ghetto demands 
for “self-determination” or “community control.” To a 
limited extent, this concept was made a matter of na- 
tional policy in the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964, 
which specified that community action programs 
should be developed, conducted and administered with 
"maximum feasible participation" of the residents of 
the areas and members of the groups served. 
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In the 3 years since the beginning of the War on 
Poverty, the effort to put maximum feasible participa- 
tion into effect has met with both success and failure. 
One measure of its success can be seen in the extent 
to which the demand for participation, even control, 
over a variety of programs affecting the ghetto has 
spilled over into the most traditional areas, such as 
public school administration. 

But the demands made often seem intransigent and 
the time required for negotiation with residents ex- 
travagant. The pulling and hauling of different factions 
competing for control within the ghetto community 
sometimes makes it difficult to mount any program. 
Moreover, it is often easier to organize groups to op- 
pose, complain, demonstrate and boycott than to de- 
velop and run programs. 

Yet the demand for a community voice represents 
a marked and desirable gain over the apathy that 
existed before. Despite its problems, we believe that 
meaningful community participation and a substan- 
tial measure of involvement in program development 
is an essential strategy for city government. The demo- 
cratic values which it advances—providing a stake in 
the social system, improving the accountability of 
public officials—as well as the pragmatic benefits which 
it provides far outweigh these costs. 

The essential question which city leadership must 
face is the ultimate goal of community participation. 
In this sense, community involvement is directly re- 
lated to the strategy of decentralization, for with the 
support of the city, neighborhood groups may become 
an effective force for carrying on a variety of func- 
tions—such as physical renewal and redevelopment— 
which can be highly disruptive when imposed by out- 
side authority. 

If these principles are accomplished, then the choice 
of mechanisms will depend upon the needs of the par- 
ticular community and the structure of the local gov- 
ernment. We have described earlier in this section 
opportunities for meaningful community participation 
in the processes of government. Additional and diverse 
instrumentalities such as community neighborhood 
school boards, community planning boards, tenants' 
councils, youth councils, advisory committees and con- 
sumer trade organizations offer further ways of pro- 
viding institutional channels for effective citizen par- 
ticipation in public decision making. The crucial issue, 
however, is whether city government is willing to 
legitimize these organizations by dealing with them on 
a regular basis with respect to matters within their com- 
petence. We believe that such an approach offers sub- 
stantial promise of improving the relationship between 
local government and ghetto residents. 

The involvement of the ghetto community in the 
planning and operation of development programs need 
not be confined to the public arena. There is great 
potential in private community development corpor- 


ations which can emerge from a combined public- 
private sponsorship and perform mixed functions for 
the community, including sponsorship of locally owned 
businesses. 

A most promising approach is the neighborhood 
membership corporation, the first of which was estab- 
lished in Columbus, Ohio, in 1965—the East Central 
Citizens Organization (ECCO), under an OEO grant. 
Functioning as a town meeting, its members include 
all of the residents of a defined ghetto neighborhood 
(8,150 people). Its activities encompass day-care 


CONCLUSION 


Finally, there remains the issue of leadership. Now, 
as never before, the American city has need for the 
personal qualities of strong democratic leadership. 
Given the difficulties and delays involved in adminis- 
trative reorganization or institutional change, the best 
hope for the city in the short run lies in this powerful 
instrument. In most cities, the mayor will have the 
prime responsibility. 

It is in large part his role now to create a sense of 
commitment and concern for the problems of the 
ghetto community and to set the tone for the entire 
relationship between the institutions of city government 
and all the citizenry. 

Part of the task is to interpret the problems of the 
ghetto community to the citizenry at large and to gen- 
erate channels of communication between Negro and 
white leadership outside of government. Only if all the 
institutions of the community—those outside of gov- 
ernment as well as those inside the structure—are im- 
plicated in the problems of the ghetto can the aliena- 
tion and distrust of disadvantaged citizens be overcome. 

This is now the decisive role for the urban mayor. 
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centers, credit unions, legal and medical services, news- 
papers, restaurants and business enterprises. 

Both money and manpower will be needed from 
government, foundations and private business to create 
and assist these corporations and other new communi- 
ty institutions. Technical and professional support will 
be required. The opportunity that they offer to develop 
stable community leadership structures and construc- 
tive involvement should not be allowed to fail for lack 
of such support. 


As leader and mediator, he must involve all those 
groups—employers, news media, unions, financial in- 
stitutions and others—which only together can bridge 
the chasm now separating the racial ghetto from the 
community. His goal, in effect, must be to develop a 
new working concept of democracy within the city. 

In this effort, state government has a vital role 
to play. It must equip city leadership with the juris- 
dictional tools to deal with its problems. It must pro- 
vide a fuller measure of financial and other resources 
to urban areas. Most importantly, state leadership is 
in a unique position to focus the interests and growing 
resources, political as well as financial, of the suburbs 
on the physical, social and cultural environment of the 
central cities. The crisis confronting city government 
today cannot be met without regional cooperation. 
This cooperation can take many forms—metropolitan 
government, regional planning, joint endeavors. It 
must be a principal goal, perhaps the overriding con- 
cern, of leadership at the state level to fashion a lasting 
and mutually productive relationship between city and 
suburban areas. 
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Chapter 11 


Police 
and the 


Community 


INTRODUCTION 


We have cited deep hostility between police and 
ghetto communities as a primary cause of the dis- 
orders surveyed by the Commission. In Newark, De- 
troit, Watts, and Harlem—in practically every city 
that has experienced racial disruption since the sum- 
mer of 1964, abrasive relationships between police and 
Negroes and other minority groups have been a major 
source of grievance, tension and, ultimately, disorder. 

In a fundamental sense, however, it is wrong to define 
the problem solely as hostility to police. In many ways, 
the policeman only symbolizes much deeper problems. 

The policeman in the ghetto is a symbol not only 
of law, but of the entire system of law enforcement 
and criminal justice. 

As such, he becomes the tangible target for grievances 
against shortcomings throughout that system: Against 
assembly-line justice in teeming lower courts; against 
wide disparities in sentences; against antiquated cor- 
rectional facilities; against the basic inequities imposed 


by the system on the poor to whom, for example, the 


— —— 


option of bail means only jail. 

The policeman in the ghetto is a symbol of increas- 
ingly bitter social debate over law enforcement. 

One side, disturbed and perplexed by sharp rises 
in crime and urban violence, exerts extreme pressure 
on police for tougher law enforcement. Another group, 
inflamed against police as agents of repression, tends 
toward defiance of what it regards as order main- 
"ined at the expense of justice. 


The policeman in the ghetto is the most visible sym- 
bol, finally, of a society from which many ghetto 
Negroes are increasingly alienated. 

At the same time, police responsibilities in the ghetto 
are even greater than elsewhere in the community 
since the other institutions of social control have so 
little authority: The schools, because so many are seg- 
regated, old and inferior; religion, which has become 
irrelevant to those who have lost faith as they lost 
hope; career aspirations, which for many young 
Negroes are totally lacking; the family, because its 
bonds are so often snapped. It is the policeman who 
must deal with the consequences of this institutional 
vacuum and is then resented for the presence and the 
measures this effort demands. 

Alone, the policeman in the ghetto cannot solve these 
problems. His role is already one of the most difficult 
in our society. He must deal daily with a range of 
problems and people that test his patience, ingenuity, 
character, and courage in ways that few of us are 
ever tested. Without positive leadership, goals, opera- 
tional guidance, and public support, the individual 
policeman can only feel victimized. Nor are these 
problems the responsibility only of police admin- 
istrators; they are deep enough to tax the courage, 
intelligence and leadership of mayors, city officials, and 
community leaders. As Dr. Kenneth B. Clark told the 
Commission: 


This society knows * * * that if human beings are 
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confined in ghetto compounds of our cities and are 
subjected to criminally inferior education, pervasive 
economic and job discrimination, committed to 
houses unfit for human habitation, subjected to un- 
speakable conditions of municipal services, such as 
sanitation, that such human beings are not likely to 
be responsive to appeals to be lawful, to be respect- 
ful, to be concerned with property of others. 

And yet, precisely because the policeman in the 
ghetto is a symbol—precisely because he symbolizes so 
much—it is of critical importance that the police and 
society take every possible step to allay grievances 
that flow from a sense of injustice and increased ten- 
sion and turmoil. 

In this work, the police bear a major responsibility 
for making needed changes. In the first instance, they 
have the prime responsibility for safeguarding the 
minimum goal of any civilized society: Security of life 
and property. To do so, they are given society’s max- 
imum power: Discretion in the use of force. Second, 
it is axiomatic that effective law enforcement requires 
the support of the community. Such support will not 
be present when a substantial segment of the com- 
munity feels threatened by the police and regards the 


police as an occupying force. 

At the same time, public officials also have a clear 
duty to help the police make any necessary changes 
to minimize so far as possible the risk of further 
disorders. 

We see five basic problem areas: 

B The need for change in police operations in the ghetto, 


to insure proper conduct by individual officers and to elimi- 
nate abrasive practices. 


m The need for more adequate police protection of ghetto 
residents, to eliminate the present high sense of insecurity to 
person and property. 

B The need for effective mechanisms for resolving citizen 
grievances against the police. 


B The need for policy guidelines to assist police in areas 
where police conduct can create tension. 

B The need to develop community support for law enforce- 
ment. 

Our discussion of each of these problem areas is 
followed by specific recommendations which relate 
directly to achieving more effective law enforcement 
and to the prevention and control of civil disorders.’ 


POLICE CONDUCT AND PATROL PRACTICES 


In an earlier era, third-degree interrogations werc 
widespread, indiscriminate arrests on suspicion were 
generally accepted and "alley justice" dispensed with 
the nightstick was common. 

Today, many disturbances studied by the Com- 
mission began with a police incident. But these inci- 
dents were not, for the most part, the crude acts of 
an earlier time. They were routine police actions such 
as stopping a motorist or raiding an illegal business. 
Indeed, many of the serious disturbances took place 
in cities whose police are among the best led, best orga- 
nized, best trained and most professional in the country. 

Yet some activities of even the most professional 
police department may heighten tension and enhance 
the potential for civil disorder. An increase in com- 
plaints of police misconduct, for example, may in 
fact be a reflection of professionalism; the depart- 
ment may simply be using law enforcement methods 
which increase the total volume of police contacts 
with the public. The number of charges of police mis- 
conduct may be greater simply because the volume of 
police-citizen contacts is higher. 

Here we examine two aspects of police activities 
that have great tension-creating potential. Our objec- 
tive is to provide recommendations to assist city and 
police officials in developing practices which can allay 
rather than contribute to tension. 


POLICE CONDUCT 


Negroes firmly believe that police brutality and 
harassment occur repeatedly in Negro neighborhoods. 
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This belief is unquestionably one of the major reasons 
for intense Negro resentment against the police. 

The extent of this belief is suggested by attitude sur- 
veys. In 1964, a New York Times study of Harlem 
showed that 43 percent of those questioned believed 
in the existence of police “brutality.”? In 1965, a 
nationwide Gallup poll found that 35 percent of Negro 
men believed there was police brutality in their areas; 
7 percent of white men thought so. In 1966, a survey 
conducted for the Senate Subcommittee on Executive 
Reorganization found that 60 percent of Watts Ne- 
groes aged 15 to 19 believed there was some police 
brutality. Half said they had witnessed such conduct. A 
University of California at Los Angeles study of the 
Watts area found that 79 percent of the Negro males 
believed police lack respect for, or use insulting lan- 
guage to, Negroes, and 74 percent believed police use 
unnecessary force in making arrests. In 1967, an Urban 
League study of the Detroit riot area found that 82 
percent believed there was some form of police bru- 


tality. 


1 We wish to acknowledge our indebtedness to and reliance 
upon the extensive work done by the President's Commission 
on Law Enforcement and Administration of Justice (the 
"Crime Commission"). The reports, studies, surveys, and 
analyses of the Crime Commission have contributed to many 
of our conclusions and recommendations. 

* The "brutality" referred to in this and other surveys is 
often not precisely defined and covers conduct ranging from 
use of insulting language to excessive and unjustified usc 
of force. 


The true extent of excessive and unjustified use of 
force is difficult to determine. One survey done for the 
Crime Commission suggests that when police-citizen 
contacts are systematically observed, the vast majority 
are handled without antagonism or incident. Of 5,339 
police-citizen contacts observed in slum precincts in 
three large cities, in the opinion of the observer only 
20—about three-tenths of 1 percent—involved exces- 
sive or unnecessary force. And although almost all of 
those subjected to such force were poor, more than 
half were white. Verbal discourtesy was more com- 
mon—15 percent of all such contacts began with a 
“brusque or nasty command” on the part of the officer. 
Again, however, the objects of such commands were 
more likely to be white than Negro. 

Such “observer” surveys may not fully reflect the 
normal pattern of police conduct. The Crime Com- 
mission Task Force concluded that although the study 
gave “no basis for stating the extent to which police 
officers used force, it did confirm that such conduct 
still exists in the cities where observations were made.” 
Our investigations confirm this conclusion. 

Physical abuse is only one source of aggravation in 
the ghetto. In nearly every city surveyed, the Commis- 
sion heard complaints of harassment of interracial 
couples, dispersal of social street gatherings and the 
stopping of Negroes on foot or in cars without objective 
basis. These, together with contemptuous and de- 
grading verbal abuse, have great impact in the ghetto. 
As one Commission witness said, these strip the Negro 
of the one thing that he may have left—his dignity, 
“the question of being a man.” 

Some conduct—breaking up of street groups, indis- 
criminate stops and searches—is frequently directed at 
youths, creating special tensions in the ghetto where 
the average age is generally under 21. Ghetto youths, 
often without work and with homes that may be nearly 
uninhabitable, particularly in the summer, commonly 
spend much time on the street. Characteristically, they 
are not only hostile to police but eager to demonstrate 
their own masculinity and courage. The police, there- 
fore, are often subject to taunts and provocations, test- 
ing their self-control and, probably, for some, rein- 
forcing their hostility to Negroes in general. Because 
youths commit a large and increasing proportion of 
crime, police are under growing pressure from their 
supervisors—and from the community—to deal with 
them forcefully. "Harassment of youths” may therefore 
be viewed by some police departments—and members 
even of the Negro community—as a proper crime pre- 
vention technique. 

In a number of cities, the Commission heard com- 
Plaints of abuse from Negro adults of all social and 
economic classes. Particular resentment is aroused by 

ing Negro men in the company of white 
women—often their light-skinned Negro wives. 

3 ent" or discourtesy may not be the result 


of malicious or discriminatory intent of police officers. 
Many officers simply fail to understand the effects of 
their actions because of their limited knowledge of the 
Negro community. Calling a Negro teenager by his 
first name may arose resentment because many whites 
still refuse to extend to adult Negroes the courtesy of 
the title, Mister.“ A patrolman may take the arm of 
a person he is leading to the police car. Negroes are 
more likely to resent this than whites because the action 
implies that they are on the verge of flight and may 
degrade them in the eyes of friends or onlookers. 

In assessing the impact of police misconduct, we 
emphasize that the improper acts of a relatively few 
officers may create severe tensions between the depart- 
ment and the entire Negro community. Whatever the 
actual extent of such conduct, we concur in the Crime 
Commission's conclusion that: 

* + all such behavior is obviously and totally 
reprehensible, and when it is directed against minor- 
ity-group citizens, it is particularly likely to lead, for 
quite obvious reasons, to bitterness in the com- 
munity. 


POLICE PATROL PRACTICES 


Although police administrators may take steps to 
eliminate misconduct by individual police officers, 
many departments have adopted patrol practices 
which in the words of one commentator, have “* * * 
replaced harassment by individual patrolmen with 
harassment by entire departments." 

These practices, sometimes known as "aggressive 
preventive patrol,” take a number of forms, but in- 
variably they involve a large number of police-citizen 
contacts initiated by police rather than in response 
to a call for help or service. One such practice utilizes 
a roving task force which moves into high-crime dis- 
tricts without prior notice and conducts intensive, 
often indiscriminate, street stops and searches. À num- 
ber of obviously suspicious persons are stopped. But so 
also are persons whom the beat patrolman would know 
are respected members of the community. Such task 
forces are often deliberately moved from place to place 
making it impossible for its members to know the peo- 
ple with whom they comeincontact. ' 

In some cities, aggressive patrol is not limited to 
special task forces. The beat patrolman himself is 
expected to participate and to file a minimum num- 
ber of “stop-and-frisk” or field interrogation reports 
for each tour of duty. This pressure to produce, or a 
lack of familiarity with the neighborhood and its 
people, may lead to widespread use of these techniques 
without adequate differentiation between genuinely 
suspicious behavior and behavior which is suspicious 
to a particular officer merely because it is unfamiliar. 

Police administrators, pressed by public concern 
about crime, have instituted such patrol practices often 
without weighing their tension-creating effects and 
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the resulting relationship to civil disorder. 

Motorization of police is another aspect of patrol 
that has affected law enforcement in the ghetto. The 
patrolman comes to see the city through a windshield 
and hear about it over a police radio. To him, the 
area increasingly comes to consist only of lawbreakers. 
To the ghetto resident, the policeman comes increas- 
ingly to be only an enforcer. 

Loss of contact between the police officer and the 
community he serves adversely affects law enforce- 
ment. If an officer has never met, does not know and 
cannot understand the language and habits of the 
people in the area he patrols, he cannot do an effec- 
tive police job. His ability to detect truly suspicious 
behavior is impaired. He deprives himself of impor- 
tant sources of information. He fails to know those 
persons with an “equity” in the community—home- 
owners, small businessmen, professional men, persons 
who are anxious to support proper law enforcement— 
and thus sacrifices the contributions they can make to 
maintaining community order. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


Police misconduct—whether described as brutality, 
harassment, verbal abuse or discourtesy—cannot be 
tolerated even if it is infrequent. It contributes directly 
to the risk of civil disorder, It is inconsistent with the 
basic responsibility and function of a police force in 
a democracy. Police departments must have rules pro- 
hibiting such misconduct and enforce them vigorously. 
Police commanders must be aware of what takes place 
in the field and take firm steps to correct abuses. We 
consider this matter further in the section on policy 
guidelines. 

Elimination of misconduct also requires care in 
selecting police for ghetto areas, for there the police 
responsibility is particularly sensitive, demanding and 
often dangerous. The highest caliber of personnel is 
required if police are to overcome feelings within the 
ghetto community of inadequate protection and un- 
fair, discriminatory treatment. Despite this need, data 
from Commission investigators and from the Crime 
Commission disclose that often a department’s worst, 
not its best, are assigned to minority group neighbor- 
hoods. As Prof. Albert Reiss, director of the Center for 
Research on Social Organization, University of Michi- 
gan, testified before the Commission: 

I think we confront in modern urban police depart- 
ments in large cities much of what we encounter in 
our schools in these cities. The slum police precinct 


is like the slum schools. It gets, with few exceptions, 
the worst in the system. 


Referring to extensive studies in one city, Professor 
Reiss concluded: 


In predominantly Negro precincts, over three- 
fourths of the white policemen expressed prejudice 
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or highly prejudiced attitudes towards Negroes. 
Only one percent of the officers expressed 
attitudes which could be described as sympa- 
thetic towards Negroes. Indeed, close to one- 
half of all the police officers in predominantly 
Negro high-crime-rate areas showed extreme preju- 
dice against Negroes. What do I mean by extreme 
racial prejudice? I mean that they describe Negroes 
in terms that are not people terms. They describe 
them in terms of the animal kingdom. * * * 
Although some prejudice was displayed in only 8 
percent of police-citizen encounters: 
The cost of such prejudiced behavior I suggest is 
much higher than my statistics suggest. Over a pe- 
riod of time, a substantial proportion of citizens, 
particularly in high-crime-rate areas, may experience 
at least one encounter with a police officer where 
prejudice is shown. 
To insure assignment of well-qualified police to 
ghetto areas, the Commission recommends: 
Officers with bad reputations among residents in minority 
areas should be immediately reassigned to other areas. This 
will serve the interests of both the police and the community. 


B Screening procedures should be developed to ensure that 
officers with superior ability, sensitivity and the common sensc 
necessary for enlightened law enforcement are assigned to 
minority group areas. We believe that, with proper training 
in ghetto problems and conditions, and with proper standards 
for recruitment of new officers, in the long run most police- 
men can meet these standards. 


B Incentives, such as bonuses or credits for promotion, should 
be developed wherever necessary to attract outstanding offi- 
cers for ghetto positions. 

The recommendations we have proposed are de- 
signed to help insure proper police conduct in minority 
areas. Yet there is another facet of the problem: Negro 
perceptions of police misconduct. Even if those percep- 
tions are exaggerated, they do exist. If outstanding offi- 
cers are assigned to ghetto areas, if acts of misconduct. 
however infrequent, result in proper—and visible— 
disciplinary action and if these corrective practices 
are made part of known policy, we believe the com- 
munity will soon learn to reject unfounded claims oÍ 
misconduct. 

Problems stemming from police patrol cannot, per- 
haps, be so easily resolved. But there are two considera- 
tions which can help to allay such problems. The first 
relates to law enforcement philosophy behind the use of 
techniques like aggressive patrol. Many police officials 
believe strongly that there are law enforcement gains 
from such techniques. However, these techniques also 
have law enforcement liabilities. Their employment 
therefore should not be merely automatic but the prod- 
uct of a deliberate balancing of pluses and minuses by 
command personnel. 

We know that advice of this sort is easier to give than 
to act on. The factors involved are difficult to weigh. 
Gains cannot be measured solely in the number of 
arrests. Losses in police protection cannot be accepted 
solely because of some vague gain in diminished com- 


munity tension. The kind of thorough, objective assess- 
ment of patrol practices and search for innovation we 
need will require the best efforts of research and devel- 
opment units within police departments, augmented if 
necessary by outside research assistance. The Federal 
Government can also play a major role in funding and 
conducting such research. 

The second consideration concerning patrol is execu- 
tion. There is more crime in the ghetto than in other 
areas. If the aggressive patrol clearly relates to the con- 
trol of crime, the residents of the ghetto are likely to 
endorse the practice. What may arouse hostility is not 
the fact of aggressive patrol but its indiscriminate use 
so that it comes to be regarded not as crime control but 
as a new method of racial harassment. All patrol prac- 
tices must be carefully reviewed to insure they are 
properly carried out by individual officers. 


New patrol practices must be designed to increase 
the patrolman’s knowledge of the ghetto. Although 
motorized patrols are essential, means should be. de- 
vised to get the patrolman out of the car and into 
the neighborhood and keeping him on the same beat 
long enough to get to know the people and understand 
the conditions. This will require training the patrol- 
man to convince him of the desirability of such prac- 
tices. There must be continuing administrative super- 
vision. In practice as well as theory, all aspects of patrol 
must be lawful and conform to policy guidelines. Unless 
carried out with courtesy and with understanding 
of the community, even the most enlightened patrol 
practices may degenerate into what residents will come 
to regard as harassment. Finally, this concept of patrol 
should be publicly explained so that ghetto residents 
understand it and know what to expect. 


THE PROBLEM OF POLICE PROTECTION 


The strength of ghetto feelings about hostile police 
conduct may even be exceeded by the conviction that 
ghetto neighborhoods are not given adequate police 
protection. 

This belief is founded on two basic types of com- 
plaint. The first is that the police maintain a much less 
rigorous standard of law enforcement in the ghetto, 
tolerating there illegal activities like drug addiction, 
prostitution, and street violence that they would not 
tolerate elsewhere. The second is that police treat com- 
plaints and calls for help from Negro areas much less 
urgently than from white areas. These perceptions are 
widespread. As David Hardy, of the staff of the New 
York Daily News, testified : 

To put it simply, for decades little if any law enforce- 
ment has prevailed among Negroes in America, par- 
ticularly those in the ghettos. If a black man kills 
another black man, the law is generally enforced at 
its minimum. Violence of every type runs rampant 
in a ghetto. 

A Crime Commission study found that Negroes in 
Philadelphia and San Diego are convinced that the 
police apply a different standard of law enforcement in 
the ghettos. Another Crime Commission study found 
that about one white person in two believes police pro- 
vide very good protection in his community; for 
Negroes, the figure is one in five. Other surveys have 
reported that Negroes in Harlem and south central Los 
Angeles mention inadequate protection more often 
than brutality or harassment as a reason for their re- 
sentment toward the police. 

The report of a New Haven community group sum- 
marizes the complaints: 

The problem of the adequacy of current police pro- 


tection ranked with “police misconduct" as the most 
serious sore points in police-community relations. 
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* * * When calls for help are registered, it is all too 
frequent that police respond too slowly or not at all. 
* * * When they do come, [they] arrive with many 
more men and cars than are necessary * * * brand- 
ishing guns and adding to the confusion." 

There is evidence to suggest that the lack of protec- 
tion does not necessarily result from different basic 
police attitudes but rather from a relative lack of police 
personnel for ghetto areas, considering the volume of 
calls for police. As a consequence, the police work ac- 
cording to priorities. Because of the need for attention 
to major crimes, little, if any, attention can be accorded 
to reports of a suspicious person, for example, or a noisy 
party or a drunk, And attention even to major crimes 
may sometimes be routine or skeptical. 

Ghetto residents, however, see a dual standard of law 
enforcement. Particularly because many work in other 
areas of the city and have seen the nature of police 
responsiveness there, they are keenly aware of the dif- 
ference. They come to believe that an assault on a 
white victim produces one reaction and an assault on a 
Negro quite another. The police, heavily engaged in 
the ghetto, might assert that they cannot cover serious 
offenses and minor complaints at the same time—that 
they cannot be two places at once. The ghetto resident, 
however, often concludes that the police respond 
neither to serious offenses nor to minor complaints. 

Recent studies have documented the inadequacies of 
police response in some ghetto areas. A Yale Law Jour- 
nal study of Hartford, Conn., found that: 


[T]he residents of a large area in the center of the 
Negro ghetto are victims of over one-third of the 


* *In Search of Fair and Adequate Law Enforcement," re- 
port of the Hill-Dwight Citizens Commission on Police Com- 
munity Relations, June 1967, pp. 12-13. 
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daylight residential burglaries in the city. Yet during 

the daytime, only one of Hartford’s 18 patrol cars 

and none of its 11 foot patrolmen is assigned to this 

area. Sections in the white part of town about the 

same size as the central ghetto area receive slightly 

more intensive daytime patrol even though the citi- 

zens in the ghetto area summon the police about 

six times as often because of criminal acts.‘ 
In a United States Commission on Civil Rights study, 
a review of police communications records in Cleveland 
disclosed that police took almost four times as long to 
respond to calls concerning robbery from the Negro 
district as for the district where response was next 
slowest. The response time for some other crimes was 
at least twice as long. 


The Commission recommends: 
® Police departments should have a clear and enforced policy 


that the standard of law enforcement in ghetto areas is the 
same as in other communities; complaints and appeals from 
the ghetto should be treated with the same urgency and im- 
portance as those from white neighborhoods. 

B Because a basic problem in furnishing protection to the 
ghetto is the shortage of manpower, police departments should 
review existing deployment of field personnel to ensure the 
most efficient use of manpower. The Police Task Force of 
the Crime Commission stressed the need to distribute patrol 
officers in accordance with the actual need for their presence." 
Communities may have to pay for more and better policing 
for the entire community as well as for the ghetto. 


In allocating manpower to the ghetto, enforcement 
emphasis should be given to crimes that threaten life 
and property. Stress on social gambling or loitering, 
when more serious crimes are neglected, not only di- 
verts manpower but fosters distrust and tension in the 
ghetto community. 


THE PROBLEM OF GRIEVANCE MECHANISMS 


A third source of Negro hostility to police is the 
almost total lack of effective channels for redress of 
complaints against police conduct. In Milwaukee, Wis., 
and Plainfield, N.J., for example, ghetto residents com- 
plained that police reject complaints out of hand. In 
New Haven, a Negro citizens’ group characterized a 
police review board as worthless. In Detroit, the Mich- 
igan Civil Rights Commission found that, despite well- 
intentioned leadership, no real sanctions are imposed 
on offending officers. In Newark, the mayor referred 
complaints to the FBI, which had very limited juris- 
diction over them. In many of the cities surveyed by 
the Commission, Negro complaints focused on the 
continued presence in the ghetto of officers regarded 
as notorious for prejudice and brutality. 

The 1967 Report of the Civil Rights Commission 
also states that a major issue in the Negro community 
Is inadequate investigation of complaints against the 
police. It even reports threats of criminal actions de- 
signed to discourage complainants. À survey for the 
Crime Commission found substantial evidence that 
policemen in some cities have little fear of punishment 
for using unnecessary force because they appear to have 
a degree of immunity from their departments. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


Objective evaluation, analysis and innovation on this 
subject are vitally necessary. Yet attention has been 
largely and, unfortunately, diverted by protracted de- 
bate over the desirability of “civilian review boards." 
Research conducted by the Crime Commission and 
others shows that the benefits and liabilities of such 


Program Budgeting for Police Departments,” 76 Yale 
L.J. 822 (1967). 
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boards have probably both been exaggerated. 

In the context of civil disorder, appearances and 
reality are of almost equal importance in the handling 
of citizen complaints against the police. It is not enough 
that there are adequate machinery and procedures for 
handling complaints; it is also necessary that citizens 
believe these procedures are adequate. Some citizens 
will never trust an agency against which they have a 
grievance. Some irresponsible citizens will attempt to 
provoke distrust of every agency. Hence, some police 
administrators have been tempted to throw up their 
hands and do nothing on the ground that whatever 
they do will be misunderstood. These sentiments may 
be understandable, but the police should appreciate 
that Negro citizens also want to throw up their hands. 
For they believe that the “police stick together,” that 
they will cover up for each other, that no officer ever 
receives more than token punishment for misconduct 
and that even such expensive legal steps as false arrest 
or civil damage suits are foredoomed because it is the 
officer’s word against mine.” 

We believe that an internal review board—in which 
the police department itself receives and acts on com- 
plaints—regardless of its efficiency and fairness, can 
rarely generate the necessary community confidence or 
protect the police against unfounded charges. We also 
believe, as did the Crime Commission, that police 
should not be the only municipal agency subject to 
outside scrutiny and review. Incompetence and mis- 
treatment by any public servant should be equally sub- 
ject to review by an independent agency. 

The Crime Commission Police Task Force reviewed 
the various external grievance procedures attempted or 
suggested in this country and abroad. Without attempt- 
ing to recommend a specific procedure, our Commis- 
sion believes that police departments should be subject 
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to external review. We discussed this problem in Chap- 
ter 10, The Community Response. Here, we highlight 
what we believe to be the basic elements of an effective 
system. 


The Commission recommends: 


8 Making a complaint should be easy. It should be possible 
to file a grievance without excessive formality. If forms are 
used, they should be easily available and their use explained 
in widely distributed pamphlets. In large cities, it should not 
be necessary to go to a central headquarters office to file a 
complaint, but it should also be possible to file a complaint 
at neighborhood locations. Police officers on the beat, com- 
munity service aides or other municipal employees in the 
community should be empowered to receive complaints. 


A specialized agency, with adequate funds and staff, 
should be created separate from other municipal agencies, to 
handle, investigate and to make recommendations on citizen 
complaints. 


8 The procedure should have a built-in conciliation process 
to attempt to resolve complaints without thc need for full 
investigation and processing. 
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B The complaining party should be able to participate in 
the investigation and in any hearings, with right of representa- 
tion by counsel, so that the complaint is fully investigated and 
findings made on the merits. He should be promptly and fully 
informed of the outcome. The results of the investigation 
should be made public. 


@ Since many citizen complaints concern departmental 
policies rather than individual conduct, information concern- 
ing complaints of this sort should be forwarded to the de- 
partmental unit which formulates or reviews policy and 
procedures. Information concerning all complaints should be 
forwarded to appropriate training units so that any defi- 
ciencies correctable by training can be eliminated. 

Although we advocate an external agency as a means 
of resolving grievances, we believe that the basic need 
is to adopt procedures which will gain the respect and 
confidence of the entire community. This need can, in 
the end, be met only by sustained direction through 
the line of command, thorough investigation of com- 
plaints, and prompt, visible disciplinary action where 
justified. 
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THE NEED FOR POLICY GUIDELINES 


How a policeman handles day-to-day contacts with 
citizens will, to a large extent, shape the relationships 
between the police and the community. These con- 
tacts involve considerable discretion. Improper exer- 
cise of such discretion can needlessly create tension and 
contribute to community grievances. 

Formally, the police officer has no discretion; his 
task is to enforce all Jaws at all times. Formally, the 
officer’s only basic enforcement option is to make an 
arrest or to do nothing. Formally, when a citizen re- 
sists arrest, the officer’s only recourse is to apply such 
reasonable force as he can bring with his hands, night- 
stick and revolver. 

Informally—and in reality—the officer faces an en- 
tirely different situation. He has and must have a great 
deal of discretion; there are not enough police or jails 
to permit the levels of surveillance that would be neces- 
sary to enforce all laws all the time—levels which the 
public would, in any event, regard as intolerable. 

Patrick V. Murphy, now Director of Public Safety 
in the District of Columbia, told the Commission: 

The police, of course, exercise very broad discre- 
tion, and although in many states the law says or 
implies that all laws must be enforced and although 
the manuals of many police departments state every 
officer is responsible for the enforcement of all laws, 
as a practical matter it is impossible for the police to 
enforce all laws and, as a result, they exercise very 
broad discretion. * * * [Bly failing to understand 
the fact that they do exercise important discretion 
every day, some police do not perceive just how 
they maintain the peace in different ways in different 
sections of a city. 

The formal remedies of law, further, are inappropri- 
ate for many common problems. A family quarrel or a 
street fight, followed by an arrest, would give the par- 
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ties a record and, typically, a suspended sentence; it 
would not solve the problem. And the appropriate 
legal grounds for making an arrest are often not pres- 
ent, for the officer has not witnessed the incident nor 
does he have a sworn complaint from someone who 
has. Pacifying the dispute may well be the best ap- 
proach, but many officers lack the training or experi- 
ence to do so effectively. If the parties resist pacifica- 
tion or arrest, the officer, alone on the street, must either 
back down or use force—sometimes lethal. 

Crime Commission studies and our police survey 
show that guidance for the exercise of discretion in 
many situations is often not available to the policeman. 
There are guidelines for wearing uniforms—but not 
for how to intervene in a domestic dispute; for the 
cleaning of a revolver—but not for when to fire it; 
for use of departmental property—but not for whether 
to break up a sidewalk gathering; for handling stray 
dogs—but not for handling field interrogations. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


Contacts between citizens and the police in the 
ghetto require discretion and judgment which should 
be based upon carefully-drawn, written departmental 
policy. The Report of the Crime Commission and the 
Police Task Force Report considered this problem in 
detail and recommended subjects for policy guidelines. 

The Commission recommends the establishment of 
guidelines covering, at a minimum: 


B The issuance of orders to citizens regarding their move- 
ments or activities—for example, when, if ever, should a 
policeman order a social street gathering to break up or 
move on. 


8 The handling of minor disputes—between husband and 
wife, merchant and customer or landlord and tenant. Guide- 
lines should cover resources available in the community— 
family courts, probation departments, counseling services, wel- 
fare agencies—to which citizens can be referred. 


B The decision whether to arrest in a specific situation in- 
volving a specific crime—for example, when police should 
arrest persons engaged in crimes such as social gambling, 
vagrancy and loitering and other crimes which do not involve 
victims. The use of alternatives to arrest, such as a summons, 
should also be considered. 


B The sclection and use of investigating methods. Problems 
concerning use of field interrogations and ‘“‘stop-and-frisk”’ 
techniques are especially critical. Crime Commission studies 
and evidence before this Commission demonstrate that these 
techniques have the potential for becoming a major source 
of friction between police and minority groups. Thcir consti- 
tutionality is presently under review in the United States 
Supreme Court. We also recognize that police regard them as 
important methods of preventing and investigating crime. 
Although we do not advocate use or adoption of any particu- 
lar investigative method, we believe that any such method 
should be covered by guidelines drafted to minimize friction 
with the community. 


s Safeguarding the constitutional right of free expression, 
such as rights of persons engaging in lawful demonstrations, 
the need to protect lawful demonstrators and how to handle 
spontaneous demonstrations. 


B The circumstances under which the various forms of 
physical force—including lethal force—can and should be 
applied. Recognition of this need was demonstrated by the 
regulations recently adopted by the City of New York further 
implementing the state law governing police use of firearms. 


8 The proper manner of address for contacts with any citizen. 


The drafting of guidelines should not be solely a 
police responsibility. It is the duty of mayors and other 
elected and appointed executive officials to take the 
initiative, to participate fully in the drafting and 
to ensure that the guidelines are carried out in practice. 

Police research and planning units should be fully 
used in identifying problem areas, performing the 
necessary studies and in resolving problems. Their 
product should be reviewed by the chief of police and 
city executives, and by representatives of the prosecu- 
ton, courts, correction agencies and other criminal- 
justice agencies. Views of ghetto residents should be 
obtained, perhaps through police-community relations 
programs or human relations agencies. Once promul- 


gated, the guidelines should be disseminated clearly 
and forcefully to all operational personnel. Concise, 
simply worded and, if necessary, foreign language 
summaries of police powers and individual rights 
should be distributed to the public. Training the police 
to perform according to the guidelines is essential. Al- 
though conventional instruction is a minimum require- 
ment, full understanding can only be achieved by 
intensive small-group training, involving simulation. 
Guidelines, no matter how carefully drafted, will 
have little effect unless the department enforces them. 
This primarily requires command supervision and com- 
mitment to the guidelines. It also requires: 
B A strong internal investigative unit to enforce compliance. 
Such a unit should not only enforce the guidelines on a 
case-by-case basis against individual officers but should also 


develop procedures to deter and prevent violations. The 
Crime Commission discussed the various methods available. 


B A fair and effective means to handle citizen complaints. 


Finally, provision should be made for periodic 
review of the guidelines, to ensure that changes are 
made to take account of current court rulings and new 
laws. 


COMMUNITY SUPPORT FOR LAW ENFORCEMENT 


A fifth major reason for police-community hostil- 
ity—particularly obvious since the recent disorders 
is the general breakdown of communication between 
police and the ghetto. The contacts that do occur are 
primarily adversary contacts. 

In the section on police patrol practices, we discussed 
one basic aspect of this problem. Here we consider 
how police forces have tried, with varying degrees of 
success, to deal with three issues underlying relations 
with ghetto communities. 


RECRUITMENT, ASSIGNMENT, AND 
PROMOTION OF NEGROES 


The Crime Commission Police Task Force found 
that for police in a Negro community, to be predom- 
inantly white can serve as a dangerous irritant ; a feeling 
may develop that the community is not being policed 
to maintain civil peace but to maintain the status quo. 
It further found that contact with Negro officers can 
help to avoid stereotypes and prejudices in the minds 
of white officers. Negro officers also can increase de- 
partmental insight into ghetto problems and provide 
Information necessary for early anticipation of the 
tensions and grievances that can lead to disorders. 
Commission witnesses confirm these conclusions. 

There is evidence that Negro officers also can be 
particularly effective in controlling any disorders that 
do break out. In studying the relative performance of 


Army and National Guard forces in the Detroit dis- 
order, we concluded that the higher percentage of 
Negroes in the Army forces contributed substantially to 
their better performance. As a result, last August, we 
recommended an increase in the percentage of Negroes 
in the National Guard. The need for increased Negro 
participation in police departments is equally acute. 

Despite this need—and despite recent efforts to hire 
more Negro police, the proportion of Negroes on police 
forces still falls far below the proportion of Negroes in 
the total population. Of 28 departments which re- 
ported information of this kind in a Commission survey 
of police departments, the percentage of Negro sworn 
personnel ranged from less than 1 percent to 21 per- 
cent. The median figure for Negro sworn personnel on 
the force was 6 percent; the median figures for the 
Negro population was approximately 24 percent. In 
no case was the proportion of Negroes in the police 
department equal to the proportion in the population.“ 
A 1962 survey of the United States Civil Rights Com- 
mission, as reported in the Crime Commission Police 
Task Force Report, shows correspondingly low figures 
for other cities. 

There are even more matked disproportions of 
Negro supervisory personnel. Our survey showed the 
following ratios: 


»The data from this survey can be found in Table A at 
the end of this chapter, p. 169. 
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B One in every 26 Negroes is a sergeant; the white ratio is 
one in 12. 

B One in every 114 Negroes is a lieutenant; the white ratio is 
one in 26. 

B One in every 235 Negroes is a captain or above; the white 
ratio is one in 53. 

Public Safety Director Murphy, testifying before the 
Commission, described the problem and at least one of 
its causes: 

I think one of the serious problems facing the 
police in the nation today is the lack of adequate 
representation of Negroes in police departments. I 
think the police have not recruited enough Negroes 
in the past and are not recruiting enough of them 
today. I think we would be less than honest if we 
didn't admit that Negroes have been kept out of 
police departments in the past for reasons of racial 
discrimination. 

In a number of cities, particularly larger ones, police 
officials are not only willing but anxious to appoint 
Negro officers. There are obstacles other than dis- 
crimination. While these obstacles cannot readily be 
measured, they can be identified. One is the relatively 
high standards for police employment. Another is pay; 
better qualified Negroes are often more attracted by 
other, better paying positions. Another obstacle is the 
bad image of police in the Negro community. There 
also are obstacles to promotion apart from discrimina- 
tion, such as the more limited educational background 
of some Negro officers. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


The Commission recommends: 


8 Police departments should intensify their efforts to recruit 
more Negroes. The Police Task Force of the Crime Commis- 
sion discussed a number of ways to do this and the problems 
involved. The Department of Defense program to help police 
departments recruit returning servicemen should be fully 
utilized. An Army report of Negro participation in the Na- 
tional Guard and Army reserves may also provide useful 
information. 


8 In order to increase the number of Negroes in supervisory 
positions, police departments should review promotion policies 
to ensure that Negroes have full opportunity to be rapidly 
and fairly promoted. 


8 Negro officers should be so assigned as to ensure that the 
police department is fully and visibly integrated. Some cities 
have adopted a policy of assigning one white and one Negro 
officer to patrol cars, especially in ghetto areas. These assign- 
ments result in better understanding, tempered judgment and 
increased ability to separate the truly suspect from the 
unfamiliar. 

Recruiting more Negro officers, alone, will not solve 
the problems of lack of communication and hostility 
toward police. A Negro's understanding of the ghetto 
is not enough to make him a good officer. He must also 
meet the same high standards as white officers and 
pass the same screening process. These requirements 
help create a dilemma noted by the Crime Commission. 
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The need to develop better relations with minonty 
group communities requires recruitment of police from 
these groups—groups handicapped by lack of educa- 
tional opportunities and achievement. To require that 
police recruits have a high school diploma sets a 
standard too low in terms of the need for recruiting col- 
lege graduates and perhaps too high in terms of the 
need for recruiting members of minority groups. 

To meet this problem, the Crime Commission recom- 
mended creation of a new type of uniformed “com- 
munity service officer." This officer would typically be 
a young man between 17 and 21 with the “aptitude, 
integrity and stability necessary to perform police 
work." He would perform a variety of duties short of 
exercising full law enforcement powers, with primary 
emphasis on community service work. While so serving, 
he would continue his studies in order to be promoted 
as quickly as possible to the status of a police officer. 


The Commission recommends: 


m The community service officer program should be adopted. 
Use of this program to increase the number of Negroes in 
police departments will help to establish needed channels of 
communication with the Negro community; will permit the 
police to perform better their community service functions, 
especially in the minority group neighborhoods; and will also 
create a number of badly needed jobs for Negro youths. 

The standards of selection for such community serv- 
ice officers or aides should be drawn to insure that 
the great majority of young Negro males are eligible to 
participate in the program. As stated in the Crime 
Commission Task Force Report, selection should not 
be based on inflexible educational requirements, but 
instead “* * * should be made on an individual basis 
with priority being given to applicants with promising 
aspirations, honesty, intelligence, a desire and a tested 
capacity to advance his education and an understand- 
ing of the neighborhood and its problems." An arrest 
record or a minor conviction record should not in itself 
be a bar to employment. 


The Commission recommends: 


B The Federal Government should launch a program to 
establish community service officers or aides in cities with 
populations over 50,000. Eligible police departments should 
be reimbursed for 90 percent of the costs of employing one 
aide for every 10 full-time police officers. 

We emphasize, however, that recruitment of com- 
munity service aides must complement, not replace, 
efforts to recruit more Negroes as police officers. 


COMMUNITY SERVICE FUNCTIONS 


Because police run almost the only 24-hour-a-day, 
7-day-a-weck emergency service, they find it very hard 
not to become involved in a host of nonpolice services. 
Complaints about a wide range of matters, from noisy 
neighbors and deteriorated streets to building code vio- 
lations, at best are only peripheral to police work. Be- 


cause these are often not police matters and because 
police increasingly face serious shortages of manpower 
and money, police administrators have resisted be- 
coming involved in such matters. This resistance, 
coupled with centralization and motorization of the 
police, has resulted in the police becoming more dis- 
tant from the people they serve. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


The Commission believes that police cannot, and 
should not, resist becoming involved in community 
service matters.“ There will be benefits for law enforce- 
ment no less than for public order. 

First, police, because of their “front line position" in 
dealing with ghetto problems, will be better able to 
identify problems in the community that may lead to 
disorder. Second, they will be better able to handle in- 
cidents requiring police intervention, particularly 
marital disputes that have a potential for violence. How 
well the police handle domestic disturbances affects 
the incidence of serious crimes, including assaults and 
homicides. Third, willing performance of such work 
can gain police the respect and support of the com- 
munity. Finally, development of nonadversary con- 
tacts can provide the police with a vital source of in- 
formation and intelligence concerning the communities 
they serve. 

À variety of methods have been devised to improve 
police performance of this service function. We com- 


ment on two of special interest. The first is the New - 


York Police Department's experimental “Family Crisis 
Intervention" program to develop better police re- 
sponse to marital disputes; if results develop as ex- 
pected, this may serve as a model for other depart- 
ments. 

Second, neighborhood service centers have been 
opened in some cities. These centers typically are es- 
tablished in tense, high-crime areas, in easily accessi- 
ble locations such as store-fronts or public housing 
projects. Staffed by a civilian city employee as well 
as a police officer, their task is to provide information 
and service—putting a citizen in touch with the right 
agency, furnishing general advice. This gives the beat 
patrolman somewhere to refer a marital dispute. It 
gives the local resident a clear, simple contact with 
official advice. It gives the police in general the oppor- 
tunity to provide services, not merely to enforce the 
law. The needed additional manpower for such 
centers could be provided by the community service 
aides recommended earlier or by continuing to employ 
experienced policemen who have reached the age of 
retirement. 


"We join in the Crime Commission's caveat that police 
should not become involved in service tasks which involve 
neither policing nor community help (such as tax collection, 

ing, and dog-pound duties). 


COMMUNITY RELATIONS PROGRAMS 


Many police departments have established programs 
to deal specifically with police-community relations. 
The Crime Commission recommended a number of 
such programs, and Federal funds have been made 
available for putting them into operation. Although of 
great potential benefit, the results thus far have been 
disappointing. This is true partly because the changes 
in attitude sought by such programs can only be 
achieved over time. But there are other reasons, as 
was shown by Detroit's experience with police-com- 
munity meetings: Minimum participation by ghetto 
residents; infrequent meetings; lack of patrolmen in- 
volvement; lack of attention to youth programs; lack 
of coordination by police leadership, either within the 
department or with other city programs. 

More significantly, both the Detroit evaluation and 
studies carried on for the Commission show that too 
often these are not community-relations programs but 
public-relations programs, designed to improve the 
department's image in the community. In one major 
city covered by the Commission's study, the depart- 
ment's plan for citizen observers of police work failed 
because people believed that the citizen observer was 
allowed to see only what the police thought he should 
see. Similarly, the police chief's *open house," an op- 
portunity for discussion, was considered useless by 
many who regarded him as unsympathetic and unre- 
sponsive. 

Moreover, it is clear that these programs have 
little support among rank and file officers. In Detroit, 
more than a year after instructions were sent out to 
establish such programs, several precincts still had 
failed to do so. Other cities have had similar ex- 
periences. On the command level, there is often little 
interest. Programs are not integrated into the depart- 
ments; units do not receive adequate budgetary sup- 
port. 

Nevertheless, some programs have been successful. 
In Atlanta, a Crime Prevention Bureau has within 2 
years established a good relationship with the com- 
munity, particularly with the young people. It has 
concentrated on social services, persuading almost 600 
dropouts to return to school, assisting some 250 hard- 
ship cases with food and work, arranging for dances 
and hydrant showers during the summer, working 
quickly and closely with families of missing persons. 
The result is a close rapport with the community— 
and recruits for the department. Baltimore and Win- 
ston-Salem are reported to have equally successful 


programs. 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


Community relations programs and training can be 
important in increasing communication and decreas- 
ing hostility between the police and the ghetto. Com- 
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munity relations programs can also be used by police to 
explain new patrol practices, law enforcement pro- 
grams, and other police efforts to reduce crime. Police 
have a right to expect ghetto leaders to work re- 
sponsibly to reduce crime. Community relations pro- 
grams offer a way to create and foster these efforts. 

We believe that community relations is an integral 
part of all law enforcement. But it cannot be made so 
by part-time effort, peripheral status or cliche methods. 

One way to bolster community relations is to expand 
police department award systems. Traditionally, spe- 
cial awards, promotional credit, bonuses, and selection 
for special assignments are based on heroic acts and 
arrest activity. Award systems should take equal cogni- 
zance of the work of officers who improve relations 
with alienated members of the community and by so 
doing minimize the potential for disorder. 

However, we see no easy solution to police-com- 
munity relations and misunderstandings, and we are 
aware that no single procedure or program will suffice. 
Improving community relations is a full-time assign- 
ment for every commander and every officer—an as- 
signment that must include the development of an 
attitude, a tone, throughout the force that conforms 
with the ultimate responsibility of every policeman: 
Public service. 
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TABLE A 
NONWHITE PERSONNEL IN SELECTED POLICE DEPARTMENTS 


Number 5 Number š Number sergeants š Number lieutenants ! Number captains ! Number above captain 3 
Name of department police officers — Nonwhite — ————————————————  —————————————————————————————————— 
police officers — Nonwhite White Nonwhite White Nonwhite White Nonwhite White 

Atlanta, G /%ù . 968 98 2 12 3 56 0 15 0 6 
T. es see 3, 046 208 7 389 3 105 l 17 1 21 

Boston, Mass 2, 508 49 1 228 0 80 0 20 0 12 
Buffalo, N. WVWUWUW . 1, 375 37 1 60 1 93 0 24 0 32 
Chicago, fl.. 11,091 1,842 87 1, 067 2 266 1 73 6 66 
Cintinnati, Ohio....................- 891 54 2 68 2 34 0 13 0 7 
Cleveland, Ohoo o 2, 216 165 6 155 0 78 0 26 0 17 
— ba OB... NT 417 16 1 58 0 13 0 6 0 4 
iii 88 4, 326 227 9 339 2 156 0 0 1 62 

Hartford, Conn 342 38 0 32 l 16 0 9 0 2 
Kansas Mo..................... 927 51 7 158 0 36 0 11 1 14 
Louisville, Ky..__................... 562 35 1 42 1 29 0 10 1 7 
Memphis, Tenn 869 46 0 0 4 192 0 45 0 44 
Michigan State POR 1, 502 0 135 0 24 0 19 0 3 
New Haven, Conn 446 31 0 20 0 16 0 12 0 6 
New 0 /// TERES 1, 308 54 7 107 1 51 0 27 0 10 
New York, N. V 27, 610 1, 485 65 1. 785 20 925 2 273 3 157 
New Jersey State Police.............. 1.224 5 0 187 0 43 0 17 0 4 
cud FC 1, 869 184 5 97 3 95 1 22 0 0 
(I 658 27 1 95 0 25 1 10 0 3 
Oklahoma City, Okls . 438 16 0 32 1 19 0 11 0 6 
Philadelphia, Pa. ................... 6, 890 1,377 26 314 8 139 3 46 0 23 
Phoenix, Arie 707 7 0 88 1 22 0 10 0 4 
CJ 1, 558 109 3 137 3 47 0 4 1 6 

St Louis, hoo 2, 042 224 21 201 3 46 4 17 0 11 
Sas Francisco, Ca 1,754 102 0 217 0 66 0 15 0 10 
Tampa, Ft. 511 17 0 50 0 12 0 13 0 8 
Wasnington, D.C.................... 2,721 559 19 216 3 107 3 37 0 31 
Total...... . . . ............... 80,621 7, 046 2 6, 289 62 2,791 16 802 14 576 

Percent Ratio: Sergeants to Ratio: Lisutenants to Ratio: Captains to Ratio: Above captain to 

Percent nonwhite officers officers officers officers 
Name of department nonwhite police — — ————  ———— — —— y — 
population officers Nonwhite White Nonwhite White Nonwhite White — Nonwhite White 
Atlanta, Ga___...................--. 138 10 1:49 1:73 1:33 1:16 0:98 1:58 0:98 1:14 
Baltimore, Md...................... 141 7 1:30 1:7 1:69 127 1:208 1:167 1:208 1:135 
Boston, Mass. 111 2 1:49 1:11 0:49 1:31 0:49 1:123 0:49 1:205 
Baffalo, NY 226 oe enaa 118 3 1:37 1:22 1:37 1:14 0:37 1:56 0:37 1:42 
Chicago, II. 127 17 1:21 19 1921 1:35 1:1842 1:127 1:307 1:140 
Cincinnati, Ohio. .................... 128 6 127 1:12 127 125 0:54 1:64 0:54 1:120 
r 134 7 128 1:13 0:165 126 0:165 1:79 0:165 1:121 
Dayton, JJC 126 4 1:16 1:7 0:16 1:30 0:16 187 0:16 1:100 
FAA 139 5 125 1:12 1:114 1:26 No such rank 1:227 1:66 
Hartford, Conn... ......-.......-.-.- 3 11 0:38 1:10 1:38 1:20 0:38 1:34 0:38 1:152 
Kansas City, Mo L... 120 6 17 1:6 0:51 1:24 0:51 1:80 1:51 1:63 
VFC ucuss sss 121 6 1:35 1:13 1:35 1:18 0:35 1:53 1:35 1:75 
Memphis, Tenn 138 5 No such rank 1:12 1:4 0:46 1:18 0:46 1:19 
SE POl....._..................- 39 (9 0:1 1:11 0:1 1:63 0:1 1:79 0:1 1:500 
New Haven, Conn. .................. 219 7 0:31 121 0:31 126 0:31 1:35 0:31 1:69 
New Orleans, La.................... 141 4 1:8 1:12 1:54 125 0:54 1:46 0:54 1:125 
New York, N. V le 116 5 1:23 1:15 1:74 128 1:743 1:96 1:495 1:166 
New Jersey State Police.............. 39 (9 0:5 1:7 0:5 1:28 0:5 1:72 0:5 1:305 
Newark, N. III 140 10 1:37 1:17 1:61 1:18 1:184 1:77 None listed 

Oakland, Cali... . ...... 131 4 1:27 1:7 0:27 1:25 1:27 1:63 0:27 1:210 
Okishoma Okla................. 115 4 0:16 1:13 1:16 1:22 0:16 1:38 0:16 1:70 
Philadelphia, Pa. ......... 129 20 1:53 1:18 1:172 1:40 1:459 1:120 0:1377 1:240 
Phoenix, ATE. 1 1 0:7 1:8 1:7 1:32 0:7 1:70 0:7 1:175 
Pittsburgh, Pa...................... 119 7 1:36 1:11 1:36 1:31 0:109 1:362 1:109 1:242 
St. Logis, 10 .—— 137 ! 1:11 1:9 1:75 1:40 1:56 1:107 0:224 1:165 
San Fraecisco, Cali 114 6 0:102 1:8 0:102 1:25 0:102 1:110 0:102 1:165 

Tampa, CC E EER 117 3 0:17 1:10 0:17 1:41 0:17 1:38 0:17 1:62 

ington, D.C.. .................. 163 21 1:29 1:10 1:186 1:20 1:186 1:58 0:559 1:70 


1 Percent Negro population figures, 1965 estimates by the Center for Research in Marketing, Cong. Quarterly, Weekly Report, No. 36, Sept. 8, 1967. 
2 Percent Negro population figures, 1966 estimates, Office of Economic Opportunity. 

3 +y ar be 8 figures for States of Michigan and New Jersey, 1960 Census figures. 

4 than percent. 

5 All police data from a survey conducted for the Commission by the International Association of Chiefs of Police in October 1967. 
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Chapter 12 
Control of 
Disorder 


INTRODUCTION 


To analyze the complex social causes of disorder, to 
plumb the impact of generations of deprivation, to 
work for broad and sensitive efforts at prevention are 
vital tasks, but they are slow and difficult. When, in 
the meantime, civil disorder breaks out, three simple 
principles emerge. 

First: Preserving civil peace is the first responsibility 
of government. 

Individuals cannot be permitted to endanger the 
public peace and safety, and public officials have a 
duty to make it clear that all just and necessary means 
to protect both will be used. Our society is founded on 
the rule of law. That rule must prevail; without it, we 
will lack not only order but the environment essential 
to social and economic progress. ` 

Second: In maintaining the rule of law, we must be 
careful not to sacrifice it in the name of order. 

In our concern over civil disorder, we must not 
mistake lawful protest for illegal activities. The guard- 
ians of the law are also subject to the law they serve. 
As the FBI states in its riot manual for law enforce- 
ment officers: 


A peaceful or lawful demonstration should not be 
looked upon with disapproval by a police agency; 
rather, it should be considered as a safety valve 
possibly serving to prevent a riot. The police agency 
should not countenance violations of law. However, 
a police agency does not have the right to deny the 
demonstrator his constitutional rights. 


Third: Maintaining civil order is the responsibility 


of the entire community. 

Not even the most professional and devoted law en- 
forcement agency alone can quell civil disorder any 
more than it alone can prevent civil disorder. A thin 
blue line is too thin. Maintaining civil peace is the 
responsibility of the entire community, particularly 
public officials. The guidance, assistance and support 
of the mayor can be decisive. 

This does not deny the very great responsibility 
which is and should be borne by the police. In the 
Supplement on Control of Disorder at the end of this 
Report, we offer specific comments which we hope will 
help law enforcement agencies regain control after ma- 
jor disorders have developed. In this chapter, however, 
the Commission considers ways by which the police— 
with the leadership and support of the civil authori- 
ties—can suppress and restrain potentially major dis- 
orders in their initial phases.“ 


' [n arriving at these assessments and recommendations, the 
Commission has relied heavily on information and advice sup- 
plied by the many police, military and other lcading authori- 
ties. In addition to the studies conducted for the Com- 
mission by the International Association of Chiefs of Police, 
a number of outstanding authorities worked closely with the 
Commission staff and provided invaluable assistance. In par- 
ticular, we wish to thank John Ingersoll, Chief of Police of 
Charlotte, North Carolina, and former Director of Field Serv- 
ices of the International Association of Chiefs of Police; Daryl 
F. Gates, Deputy Chief of Police, Los Angeles Police Depart- 
ment, who was one of the commanders in the field during 
the Watts riot; and Major General George M. Gelston, Adju- 
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THE INITIAL INCIDENT 


Last summer, almost 150 cities experienced some 
form of civil disorder. Most remained minor disturb- 
ances, effectively controlled by the local police and 
clvil authorities. In some cities similar incidents led 
to serious disorder. Why? 

Testimony and evidence studied by the Commission 
point to the preeminent role of police reaction to 
the initial incident. How the police and the community 
respond to and deal with such incidents may well 
determine whether they remain relatively minor po- 
lice problems—or balloon into major disorders. 


INITIAL POLICE RESPONSE 


When police receive word of an accident, fight or 
similar incident, a patrolman is routinely sent to the 
scene. He is called on to exercise technical and pro- 
fessional skills at which he is practiced—investigation, 
individual control and perhaps arrest. Infrequently, 
he may have to call for assistance. In any event, his 
judgments, while important, normally have an impact 
only on the immediate participants. 

In the densely populated ghetto, however, particu- 
larly when summer heat drives many residents into 
the streets, even the most routine incident may call 
for far more than a technical assessment. The re- 
sponding officer's initial judgment here is critical in 
two respects. First, it will guide his own conduct. 
Second, it will guide the response of his superiors. 
What orders, if any, should they give him? What help 
should they send if he asks for help? An assessment 
of this sort may be difficult for the best-informed offi- 
cer. What makes it even more difficult is that police 
often do not know what to expect when they respond 
to incidents in ghetto areas where virtually all the 
1967 disorders occurred. 


tant General of Maryland and former Police Commissioner 
of Baltimore. 

In addition to the testimony and reports received on the 
cities studied by the Commission which had experienced 
disorders, the Commission drew upon the valuable information 
and material furnished by the Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, 
Kansas City, Los Angeles, New York City and Oakland Police 
Departments. Valuable guidance also was provided by Colonel 
Orlando W. Wilson, until recently Superintendent of Police 
of Chicago and formerly Dean of the School of Criminology, 
University of California. 

The Commission also was assisted by material made 
available by the Federal Bureau of Investigation and its 
pamphlet, "Prevention and Control of Mobs and Riots,” 
related reports by the Crime Commission and information 
supplied by the Office of Public Safety, Agency for Interna- 
tional Development. The Commission also received the active 
cooperation and assistance of the Department of Defense 
and in particular from the special Army task force established 
in the Office of the Deputy Chief of Staff for Military Opera- 
tions to study and make recommendations relative to the role 
of thc Army and National Guard in controlling civil disorders. 
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The average police officer has little knowledge or 
understanding of the underlying tensions and griev- 
ances that exist in the ghetto. Yet this information is 
vital if the police officer is to decide correctly what 
police or other control measures should be taken to 


Newark, July 1967 


deal with the incident. The task is to find ways to 
inform his judgment to the maximum extent possible. 

While good judgment cannot be institutionalized, 
some broad considerations can be offered. 


THE BASIC FACTORS 


Five factors, often inseparable, recurred in the 
major disorders of last summer: (1) crowded ghetto 
living conditions, worsened by summer heat; (2) youth 
on the streets; (3) hostility to police; (4) delay in 
appropriate police response, and (5) persistent rumors 
and inadequate information. 

On hot summer nights, the front steps and the 
street become a refuge from the stifling tenements 
of the ghetto. Detroit's 12th Street, New Haven's 
Congress Street and the grim public housing blocks 
of Newark illustrate how ghetto streets come alive 
with people, especially on summer nights and week- 
ends, when many of the disorders of 1967 began. The 
people on the streets invariably include a very high 
proportion of youth. 

It takes little to attract a crowd in this setting. 
Making an arrest is a routine matter to many police 
officers. In the ghetto, it can draw a crowd instantly— 
quick to misunderstand, quick to characterize the po- 


lice action as unfair, quick to abandon curiosity for 

anger. 

Crowded ghetto living conditions and youth on the 
streets—the first two factors—cannot be remedied by 
the police. But the police must take these conditions 
into account in assessing even the most routine ghetto 
incident. Every police officer responding to a call in 
tense, heavily-populated areas must be sensitive to ten- 
sion situations. Here more than in any other type of 
police duty, the individual officer must exercise good 
judgment and common sense. The Chicago Police 
Department issued the following training bulletin to 
all its personnel: 

Preventing civil disorders is always easier than 
suppressing them. The police officer, by disciplining 
his emotions, recognizing the rights of all citizens 

and conducting himself in the manner his office de- 

mands can do much to prevent a tension situation 

from erupting into a serious disturbance.” 

There are, however, steps police can take to elimi- 
nate or minimize the effects of the remaining three 
factors. 

In the preceding chapter, we have already discussed 
the factor of hostility to police. As for delay, sufficient 
manpower is a prerequisite for controlling potentially 
dangerous crowds; the speed with which it arrives may 
well determine whether the situation can be controlled. 
In the summer of 1967, we believe that delay in mobi- 
lzing help permitted several incidents to develop into 


CONTROL CAPABILITIES 


dangerous disorders, in the end requiring far more 
control personnel and creating increased hazards to 
life and property. 

Rumors significantly aggravated tension and dis- 
order in more than 65 percent of the disorders studied 
by the Commission. Sometimes, as in Tampa and New 
Haven, rumor served as the spark which turned an in- 
cident into a civil disorder. Elsewhere, notably De- 
troit and Newark, even where they were not precipi- 
tating or motivating factors, inflaming rumors made 
the job of police and community leaders far more 
difficult. Experience also has shown that the harmful 
effect of rumors can be offset if police, public officials 
and community leaders quickly and effectively circu- 
late the facts. 

An innovative method is that of a “Rumor Cen- 
tral"—an office responsible for the collection, evalu- 
ation and countering of rumors which could lead to 
civil disorder? To be most effective, such units might 
be located outside police departments. In any event, 
they should work closely with police and other public 
officials. 

In addition to the problem of rumors incident to 
disorders, the police are often handicapped by the lack 
of adequate, reliable information. An effective police 
intelligence unit trained and equipped to gather, eval- 
uate, analyze, and disseminate information is needed 
to rectify this deficiency. 


Á „ 
Plainfield, July 1967 


Whenever an initial incident erupts into a major 
crowd control problem, most police departments are 
confronted with a difficult manpower problem. A 
police department normally has only a fraction— 
something around 13 percent—of its uniformed force 


"Training Bulletin—Tension Situations, 24 April 1967, 
The Chicago Police Department. 


on duty during the peak 4 p.m. to midnight watch, 
when nearly all the riots studied by the Commission 
began. For example, a city like Cincinnati, with a 
population of about 500,000 and an area of 77 square 
miles, would normally have fewer than 100 uniformed 
policemen available if trouble broke out. A city like 
Peoria, Illinois, with a population of about 100,000, 
would have fewer than 25 uniformed patrolmen on 
hand.* ! 

Dispersal is also a factor. Normal police operations 
require personnel to be distributed over the entire geo- 
graphical area of a city. When disorder breaks out, 
the task of mobilizing all available manpower is 
enormous. The police administrator must weigh the 


The “Rumor Central" unit is discussed in the Supplement 
on Control of Disorder, at p. 269. 

The majority of American cities between 50,000 and 
100,000 population have less than 100 policemen. Of those 
with over 100,000 population, 71 percent have less than 
500 policemen. Only 19 cities have more than 1000. As sug- 
gested by the cited figure of 13 percent manpower available, 
these figures are deceptively reassuring. Considering three 
shifts, days off, vacations and sick leave, five men are required 
to keep one police post manned 24 hours a day. In addition, 
manpower for regular police services like administration, 
records and detective work must be taken into account. 
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need for police to control the riot against the risks of 
leaving vital areas of the city without police pro- 
tection. 

It is apparent that most American cities would not 
have enough policemen quickly available to assure 
control in the event of a sudden large disorder. À high 
premium must hence be placed on the capability to 
prevent disorders—or to contain them before they de- 
velop into serious proportions. 


TRAINING 


Despite the obvious importance of well-trained 
police in controlling disorder, the Commission survey 
of the capabilities of selected police departments dis- 
closed serious deficiencies. For example, riot-control 
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training is primarily given to recruits. This averaged 
18 hours for the departments surveyed, ranging from 
62 hours to only 2. Little additional training is pro- 
vided for command-level officers. In contrast, the 
National Guard now receives a minimum of 32 hours 
of riot-control training under new U.S. Army regula- 
tions, and National Guard officers receive 16 hours of 
command training for disorder situations. 

The deficiencies in police training for disorders are 
magnified by the fact that standard police training 
and operations differ radically from training needed 
for the control of riots. Traditional training and em- 
phasis have been on the individual policeman. His 
routine duties involve isolated incidents and dealings 
with small numbers of people at one time. The nature 
of his work—riding or walking mostly alone or in 
pairs—means that he has considerable individual 
discretion. 

The control of civil disturbances, on the other hand, 
requires large numbers of disciplined personnel, com- 
parable to soldiers in a military unit, organized and 
trained to work as a team under a highly unified com- 
mand and control system. Thus, when a civil disturb- 
ance occurs, a police department must suddenly shift 
into a new type of organization with different opera- 
tional procedures. The individual officer must stop 
acting independently and begin to perform as a mem- 
ber of a closely supervised, disciplined team. Our survey 
disclosed that training in practically all departments 
is limited to the individual. 

Last year's disorders demonstrated that the control 
problems encountered were different from those for 
which riot-control training had been designed. Vio- 
lence often involved small groups and hit-and-run 
tactics. Except in the later stages of the largest dis- 
orders, the crowds included large numbers of spectators 
not active in looting or destruction. Since they were 
mostly residents of the area, dispersal alone was futile. 
As a result, training in conventional riot-control 
formations and tactics, designed primarily to control 
and disperse mobs, was often inapplicable and ineffec- 
tive. 

Few departments have the resources and expertise to 
provide adequate and relevant training for control 
of serious disorders. We discuss this problem in greater 
detail in our Supplement on Control of Disorder, 
and set forth additional recommendations. 


DISCIPLINE AND COMMAND 


As the Riot Profiles in the opening chapter of the 
Report have shown, discipline of the control force is a 
crucial factor. Officers at the scene of a ghetto disorder 
are likely to suffer vilification, and to be the targets for 
rocks or bottles. Nevertheless, police discipline must 


Cambridge, Md., July 1967 


be sufficiently strong so that an individual officer is 
not provoked into unilateral action. He must develop 
sufhcient confidence in himself and his fellow officers 
to avoid panic or the indicriminate—and inflamma- 
tory—use of force that has sometimes occurred in the 
heat of disorders. Discipline of this sort depends on the 
leadership of seasoned commanders and the presence 
in the field of sufficient supervisory officers to make 
major decisions. 

The ability of police commanders to maintain com- 
mand and control of units at the scene of disorder is 
severely handicapped by deficiencies in police commu- 
nications. Police departments usually can communicate 
with their personnel only through radios in police ve- 
hicles. Once the officer leaves his police car or motor- 
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cycle, he loses communication with his superiors and 
is outside their effective control. 

The military has field communications systems which 
make it possible to achieve effective command and con- 
trol. The Nation's police departments do not. À more 
complete discussion of this problem and the Commis- 
sion’s recommendations are contained in the 


Supplement. 


POLICE TACTICS 


There are no all-purpose control tactics. Last sum- 
mer’s disorders demonstrated repeatedly that tactics 
which are effective in one situation may be totally in- 
effective in another. The cardinal requirement is to 
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have enough men and control equipment available to 
carry out effectively whatever tactics are necessary and 
appropriate according to the dictates of sound judg- 
ment. 

Tactical operations are dealt with in the Supple- 


THE USE OF FORCE 
JUSTIFICATION OF DEADLY FORCE 


There are at least three serious problems involved 
in the use of deadly weapons in a civil disorder. The 
first is the risk of killing or wounding innocent per- 
sons—bystanders or passersby who may in fact be hun- 
dreds of feet away when a shot is fired. | 

The second is the justification for the use of deadly 
force against looting or vandalism. Are bullets the cor- 
rect response to offenses of this sort? Maj. Gen. George 
Gelston 5 told the Commission: * * I am not going 
to order a man killed for stealing a six-pack of beer or 
a television set." Instead, he said, a nonlethal tear gas 
can stop any looting. 

The third problem is that the use of excessive force— 
even the inappropriate display of weapons—may be 
inflammatory and lead to even worse disorder. As the 
FBI riot-control manual states: 


The basic rule, when applying force, is to use only 
the minimum force necessary to effectively control 
the situation. Unwarranted application of force will 
incite the mob to further violence, as well as kindle 
seeds of resentment for police that, in turn, could 
cause a riot to recur. Ill-advised or excessive appli- 
cation of force will not only result in charges of 
police brutality but also may prolong the disturbance. 
Such counsel with respect to disorders accords with 
the clearly established legal and social principle of 
minimum use of force by police. 

The major difficulty in dealing with all these prob- 
lems, however, is the limited choice still presented 
to police in mass disorders: to use too much force or 
too little. The police who faced the New York riot of 
1863 were equipped with two weapons—a wooden 
stick and a gun. For the most part, the police faced 
with urban disorders last summer had to rely on two 
weapons—a wooden stick and a gun. 

Our police departments today require a middle 
range of physical force with which to restrain and con- 
trol illegal behavior more humanely and more effec- 
tively. 


ALTERNATIVES TO DEADLY FORCE 


The dilemma regarding force has endured for more 
than a century for two reasons. One is that police 


° Adjutant General of Maryland, commander of National 


Guard forces in Cambridge, Md., last summer, and former 
Police Commissioner of Baltimore. 
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ment. Specific riot-control tactics are discussed in the 
Model Operations Plan, described in the Supple- 
ment, which has been prepared for separate distribu- 
tion to police departments. 


are inhibited from using even the new tools which have 
been developed. The second is that the improvement 
and perfection of these tools are proceeding far too 
slowly. 

As pointed out in the Supplement, fear of public 
reaction and other policy considerations have tended 
to inhibit police use of nonlethal chemical agents in 
civil disorders. The U.S. Army, on the other hand, 
relies heavily on the use of CS, a chemical agent, for 
controlling riots. The Army has found it to be both 
much more effective and safer than the more tradi- 
tional tear gas, CN. The use of CS is prescribed in the 
standard military sequence of force prior to the em- 
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ployment of any lethal firearms. Moreover, new de- 
velopments now make it possible to use chemical 
agents selectively against individuals and small groups 
with minimum danger to innocent persons. Thus, the 
understandable concern of many police and public 
officials as to the wisdom of using massive amounts of 
gas in densely populated areas need no longer prove a 
barrier. 

The value and effectiveness of chemical agents in 
restoring law and order, with minimum danger to lives 
and property, is also attested to by the FBI’s riot-con- 
trol manual: “Chemical agents * * * can negate the 
numerical superiority the mob has over the police 
force. They are the most effective and most humane 
means of achieving temporary neutralization of a mob 
with a minimum of personal injury.” 

The Commission recommends that, in suppressing 
disorder, the police, whenever possible, follow the 
example of the U.S. Army in requiring the use of 
chemical agents before the use of deadly weapons. 

The experience of many police forces has demon- 
strated, however, that the value and community ac- 
ceptance of new nonlethal methods may be jeopardized 
if police officers employ them in an indiscriminate way. 
In some of the cities we studied, reports of improper use 
af some chemical weapons by individual police officers 
bave led to charges that these weapons are brutalizing 
or demeaning. To assure public confidence and pre- 
dent misuse, police administrators should issue clear 
guidelines on where and how police may employ such 
centro] measures. 

The Commission has received many suggestions for 
other nonlethal control equipment. Distinctive marking 
dyes or odors and the filming of rioters have been 
recommended both to deter and positively identify per- 
sons guilty of illegal acts. Sticky tapes, adhesive blobs, 
and liquid foam are advocated to immobilize or block 
noters. Intensely bright lights and loud distressing 
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Detroit Negroes quell°blaze with abandoned hoses, July 1967 


sounds capable of creating temporary disability may 
prove to be useful. Technology will provide still other 
tools. 

There is need for additional experience and evalua- 
tion before the police and the public can be reasonably 
assured that these control innovations meet the per- 
formance and safety standards required for use in 
civilian communities. The Commission believes, how- 
ever, that the urgent need for nonlethal alternatives 
requires immediate attention and Federal support. We 
discuss this further in the Supplement. 


COMMUNITY ASSISTANCE IN DISORDER CONTROL 


Commission studies have shown that in a number of 
instances both police and other responsible civil au- 
thorities were forced to make decisions without ade- 
quate facts in an atmosphere charged by rumor. 

Police administrators consulted by the Commission 
emphasized the importance of employing trained police 
intelligence officers to collect, evaluate, and disseminate 
information. The use of undercover police officers, re- 
liable informants and the assignment of police person- 
nel to provide fast, accurate, on-the-scene reports, were 
all cited as essential. 

During the early stage of a disorder when lawlessness 
is still relatively restricted, the cooperation and assist- 
ance of Negro leaders and other community residents 
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with a common interest in the maintenance of order 
can be extremely valuable. They can provide the police 
with the kind of pertinent, reliable information essen- 
tial for decisionmaking during the disorder. Many 
agencies and organizations in the area, public and 
private, have valuable contacts and channels of com- 
munication. These also can serve as important infor- 
mation resources. 

In some cities, “counterrioters” have played an im- 
portant role in dampening disturbance. Volunteers 
have assisted in restoring order by patrolling their 
neighborhoods and trying independently to persuade 
others to go home. Sometimes local authorities have 
actively recruited ghetto residents to perform these 
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Detroit, July 1967 


missions. The Commission believes that mayors and 
police chiefs should recognize and assess carefully the 
potential benefit such efforts can sometimes provide, 
restoring the peace in a way that will earn public sup- 
port and confidence. 

The larger question, however—whether police 
should withdraw from the disorder area and let com- 
munity leaders or forces seek to cool the rioting—raises 
a number of critical issues. The first and most im- 
portant is whether by so doing the police are abdicating 
their basic responsibility to maintain order and protect 
lives and property. 

Some police administrators are deeply convinced 
that it is a dereliction of duty for police to delegate com- 
plete authority to individuals or groups who lack legal 
responsibility. In their judgment, such action creates 
the danger of vigilante groups. The Commission shares 
this concern; a sanctioned control group could use 
its position to intimidate or terrorize. 

Also, those who come forward to discourage riot- 
ing may have no influence with the rioters. If they 
fail, they may well blame officials, creating new en- 
forcement problems. 

The Commission believes that only the mayor—who 
has the ultimate responsibility for the welfare and 
safety of the community—can, with the advice of the 
police administrator, make the critical judgment. 
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THE ROLE OF PUBLIC OFFICIALS 


The Commission believes incidents are less likely to 
escalate into larger violence if ghetto residents know 
they have effective political channels of protest. We dis- 
cussed formal grievance outlets at length in the pre- 
ceding chapters. Here we are particularly concerned 
with the role of the mayor or city manager and police 
chief. 

Civil disorders are fundamental governmental prob- 
lems, not simply police matters. As the chief elected 
official, the mayor must take ultimate responsibility for 
all governmental action in times of disorder. To make 
this meaningful, he must have the corresponding au- 
thority and control. He must become fully involved 
in disorder planning and operations. He must under- 
stand the nature of the problems posed by a disorder, 
the strategy of response and field operations. 

In some cities, mayors have taken the view that dis- 
orders were entirely police matters. This represents a 
failure to accept a fundamental responsibility. The un- 
willingness of a mayor to become personally involved 
and to negotiate grievances with local residents may cut 
off a vital outlet for peaceful protest. 

Similarly, police chiefs should understand this re- 
sponsibility and involve the mayor in their planning 


activities and operations. Only regular participation: 


by the mayor in police problems, in cold winters as 
well as hot summers, will educate both the mayor and 
the police to the mutually reinforcing nature of their 
relationship. 

Parallel responsibilities exist at the state level. Gov- 
ernors and other civilian officials with responsibility 
over state law enforcement activities, such as attorneys 
general, have an obligation to supervise planning and 
operations for civil disorders. 

One of the most important responsibilities of local 
ofhcials is to maintain close personal contact with the 
ghetto. The importance of creating channels of com- 
munication with ministers, with community organiza- 
tions, with Negro leaders including young activists and 
militants cannot be overestimated. Given such contacts, 
officials become more sensitive to ghetto reactions to 
particular episodes and frictions. They also create 
acquaintanceships which can be used to help alleviate 
tensions that might otherwise heighten. 

As the Riot Profiles indicate, in a number of the 
disorders studied by the Commission, efforts were made 
to respond to grievances. In some instances, Negro 
leaders took the initiative. In others, mayors and state 
officials did so. In New Brunswick, for example, dis- 
cussion alleviated tension and led to a peaceful settle- 
ment. Often the determination of civilian officials, 
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especially the mayor, to seek out these opportunities 
may be decisive in avoiding violence. 

Having determined that it will try to resolve its 
problems by political means, the city must then decide 
witi whom to negotiate—often a difficult question. 
Large meetings open to the general public or small 
meetings limited to established, older Negro leaders 
were rarely found to be effective. City officials are often 
faced with a fragmented Negro community. If they 
have failed to keep open broad channels of communi- 
cation, city officials will have great difficulty identifying 
leaders with sufficient influence to get through to those 
on the streets. 

Even after contacts are made, negotiations may be 
extremely difficult. Younger, militant leaders are often 
distrustful of city government, fearful of compromising 
their militancy or their leadership by allying themselves 
too closely with *the power structure," particularly 
when that structure may have nothing to deliver. 

Civil disorders require the maximum coordination of 
the activities of all governmental agencies. Such co- 
operation can only be brought about by the chief ex- 
ecutive. Examples are joint operations by the police 
and fire departments, mutual assistance agreements 
with neighboring communities and state and Federal 
assistance. These problems are discussed in the Sup- 
plement. 
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DANGER OF OVERREACTION 


Emergencies are anticipated in police planning. 
They range from natural threats like floods and storms 
to man-made incidents like the recent disorders. Until 
1964, most civil disorders were regarded as difficult but 
basically manageable police problems of an essentially 
local nature. The events of the last few summers, how- 
ever, particularly the events of 1967, have radically 
changed this view. Disturbances in densely populated, 
predominantly Negro areas which might earlier have 
been labeled brawls became characterized as riots, 
with racial overtones. A national climate of tension and 
fear developed, particularly in cities with large Negro 
populations. 

Were relatively minor incidents inflated or escalated 
into serious disturbances? Did such inflation result 
from overly aggressive law enforcement action? Did it 
stem from unwarranted fears on the part of the ghetto 
community? Precise answers are impossible. What can 
be said, however, is that there was widespread mis- 
understanding and exaggeration of what did occur. 

The most notable example is the belief widely held 
across the country last summer that riot cities were 
paralyzed by sniper fire. Of 23 cities surveyed by the 
Commission, there had been reports of sniping in at 
least 15. What is probable, although the evidence is 
fragmentary, is that there was at least some sniping. 
What is certain is that the amount of sniping attributed 
to rioters—by law enforcement officials as well as the 
press—was highly exaggerated. 

According to the best information available to the 
Commission, most reported sniping incidents were 
demonstrated to be gunfire by either police or Na- 
tional Guardsmen. 

The climate of fear and expectation of violence 
created by such exaggerated, sometimes totally erro- 
neous, reports demonstrates the serious risks of over- 
reaction and excessive use of force. In particular, the 
Commission is deeply concerned that, in their anxiety 
to control disorders, some law enforcement agencies 
may resort to indiscriminate, repressive use of force 
against wholly innocent elements of the Negro com- 
munity. The injustice of such conduct—and its abra- 
sive effects—would be incalculable. 


Detroit, July 1967 


Elected officials, police and National Guard officials 
must take effective steps to prevent false assessments 
and the tragic consequences that could follow. This 
will require improved communications. It will require 
reliable intelligence about ghetto problems and inci- 
dents. It will require, equally, assurance of steadfast 
discipline among control personnel. 


FUNDING OF RECOMMENDATIONS FOR PREVENTION 


AND CONTROL OF DISORDER 


Many of the recommendations in this and the pre- 
ceding chapter will be costly. Studies of police prac- 
tices, intensified recruitment of Negro officers, 
increased planning and training for disorder control— 
all would impose heavy financial burdens on commun- 
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ities already hard-pressed by the increasing costs of 
their present systems of criminal justice. 

The Coramission recommends that the Federal 
Government bear a part of this burden. 

Federal funding need not and should not in any 


way infringe on the principle of local law enforcement 
authority. The Federal Government already finances 
a variety of law enforcement assistance programs with- 
out such infringement. The Department of Justice 
provides direct grants for research, planning and dem- 
onstration through the Office of Law Enforcement 
Assistance, and the FBI conducts training programs 
for state and local police officers. The Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare administers juvenile 
delinquency control programs and educational grants 
for law enforcement studies. The Department of Labor 
helps pay for police cadet training programs. The Of- 
fice of Economic Opportunity assists in police-com- 
munity relations activities. We commend and endorse 
these efforts. But we believe more Federal financial 
assistance is needed. 

Such assistance should take two forms. First, in this 
chapter, the preceding one and in the Supplement, we 
specifically recommend Federal funding for certain 
programs—community service officers, development of 
portable communications equipment, a national clear- 
inghouse for training information and nonlethal 
weapons development. 

Second, we also believe that more Federal support 
is necessary to help local communities improve the 
overall quality of their criminal justice systems. With 
the Crime Commission, we believe that the Federal 
Government “ * can make a dramatic new con- 
tribution to the national effort against crime by greatly 
expanding its support of the agencies of justice in the 
states and in the cities." 

These remarks are in no way intended to excuse 


local governments from their financial responsibilities. 
Improved law enforcement at the local level, including 
increased capacity to prevent and control civil dis- 
orders, is possible only if local citizens are willing to 
put their tax money where their desires are. But this 
Commission believes that not even the most devoted 
and willing community can succeed by acting alone. 
Only the Federal Government is in a position to provide 
expertise, conduct and evaluate comprehensive test pro- 
grams, and pay for the large capital investment neces- 
sary to develop experimental programs and new equip- 
ment. 

The Crime Commission outlined a broad program 
of Federal funding, advice and assistance to meet major 
criminal justice needs. It estimated that in the next 
decade, several hundred million dollars could be 
profitably spent each year on this program. The in- 
creased demands imposed on law enforcement agen- 
cies by the recent disorders have intensified the urgency 
and increased the cost of such a program. 

Nevertheless, 14 months have now passed since 
the Crime Commission's exhaustive study and recom- 
mendations; 13 months have passed since the President 
first urged the Congress to enact such a program; that 
urgent request was renewed by the President in his 
Public Safety Message on February 7, 1968. No final 
action has yet been taken. It should be taken—and 
taken promptly. Because law enforcement is a local 
responsibility, whatever legislation is adopted should 
permit direct grants to municipal governments. Fund- 
ing should be at least as high as that requested by 
the President in his Message. 
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of Justice 


e Administration 


Under Emergency 


Conditions 


THE CONDITION IN OUR LOWER COURTS 


A riot in the city poses a separate crisis in the ad- 
ministration of justice. Partially paralyzed by decades 
of neglect, deficient in facilities, procedures and per- 
sonnel, overwhelmed by the demands of normal opera- 
tions, lower courts have staggered under the crushing 
new burdens of civil disorders. 

Some of our courts, moreover, have lost the con- 
fidence of the poor. This judgment is underwritten by 
the members and staff of this Commission, who have 
gone into the courthouses and ghettos of the cities torn 
by the riots of 1967. The belief is pervasive among 
ghetto residents that lower courts in our urban com- 
munities dispense "assembly-line" justice; that from 
arrest to sentencing, the poor and uneducated are 
denied equal justice with the affluent, that procedures 
such as bail and fines have been perverted to perpetuate 
class inequities. We have found that the apparatus of 
justice in some areas has itself become a focus for dis- 
trust and hostility. Too often the courts have operated 
to aggravate rather than relieve the tensions that ignite 
and fire disorders. 

The quality of justice which the courts dispense in 
time of civil crisis is one of the indices of the capacity 
of a democratic society to survive. To see that this 
quality does not become strained is therefore a task of 
critical importance. 

“No program of crime prevention,” the President’s 
Commission on Law Enforcement and the Adminis- 

tration of Justice found, “will be effective without a 


massive overhaul of the lower criminal courts." ! The 
range of needed reforms recommended in their report 
is broad: Increasing judicial manpower and reforming 
the selection and tenure of judges; providing more 
prosecutors, defense counsel and probation officers and 
training them adequately; modernizing the physical 
facilities and administration of the courts; creating 
unified State court systems; coordinating statewide the 
operations of local prosecutors; improving the informa- 
tional bases for pretrial screening and negotiated pleas; 
revising the bail system and setting up systems for sta- 
tion-house summons and release for persons accused 
of certain offenses; revising sentencing laws and policies 
toward a more just structure. 

If we are to provide our judicial institutions with 
sufficient capacity to cope effectively with civil dis- 
orders, these reforms are vitally necessary. They are 


long overdue. The responsibility for this effort will rest 


heavily on the organized bar of the community. The 
prevalence of "assembly-line" justice is evidence that 
in many localities, the bar has not met its leadership 
responsibilities. 


1 The President's Commission on Law Enforcement and 
the Administration of Justice, The Challenge of Crime in a 
Free Society, A Report, 1967, p. 128; and Task Force on 
Administration of Justice, Task Force Report: The Courts, 
1967, p. 29. 
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THE EXPERIENCE OF SUMMER 1967 


In the cities shaken by disorders during the summer 
of 1967, there were recurring breakdowns in the 
mechanisms for processing, prosecuting, and protecting 
arrested persons. In the main, these resulted from 
the communities’ failure to anticipate, and plan for, 
the emergency judicial needs of civil disorders and 
from longstanding structural deficiencies in criminal 
court systems distended grotesquely to process a mas- 
sive influx of cases. In many instances, tensions and 
hostilities from the streets infected the quality of justice 
dispensed by the courts. 

While final information on the processing of riot 
offenders is not yet assembled, the information pres- 
ently available provides valuable guidelines for future 
planning. 

The goals of criminal justice under conditions of 
civil disorder are basic: 

m To insure the apprehension and subsequent conviction of 


those who riot, incite to riot or have committed acts of physical 
violence or caused substantial property damage. 


B To insure that law violators are subjected to criminal proc- 
ess and that disposition of their cases is commensurate with 
the severity of the offense; to provide, at the same time, for 
just but compassionate disposition of inadvertent, casual or 
minor offenders. 

B To provide prompt, fair judicial hearings for arrested per- 
sons under conditions which do not aggravate grievances 
within the affected areas. 


In the summer of 1967, these goals too often were 
disregarded or unattainable. 


FEW SUCCESSFUL PROSECUTIONS FOR 
SERIOUS CRIMES COMMITTED DURING 
THE RIOT PERIOD 


In Detroit, 26 alleged snipers were charged with 
assault with intent to commit murder. Twenty-three of 
those charges were subsequently dismissed. As of Sep- 
tember 30, 1967, one out of seven homicide arrests had 
resulted in conviction; two were still pending. Of 253 
assault arrests, only 11 convictions were produced; 58 
were still pending. Twenty-one out of 34 arrests for 
arson and 22 of 28 arrests for inciting to riot, had been 
dropped by the prosecution? 

Three elements impaired successful prosecution of 
persons arrested for major offenses. 

First, the technique of mass arrest was sometimes 
used to clear the streets. Those arrested often included 
innocent spectators and minor violators along with 


In the 1965 Watts riot, of seven persons arrested on homi- 
cide charges, five were subsequently released. None has yet 
been convicted. A total of 120 adult arrests for assault pro- 
duced only 60 convictions; 27 adult arson arrests: Seven 
convictions. In Newark, one homicide indictment and 2? 
assault indictments (none for sniping) have been returned. 
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major offenders. In Newark and Detroit, mass street 
arrests were made in sectors where sniping was re- 
ported and extensive looting occurred. 

Second, the obstacles to deliberate, painstaking, on- 
the-scene investigations during a riot are formidable. 
Thus, insufficient evidence was obtained to insure 
conviction on many of the most serious charges. 

Third, the masses of arrestees in the major riots so 
overwhelmed processing and pretrial procedures that 
facilities and personnel were not free to deal adequately 
with serious offenders or with evidence of their crimes. 
Personnel in police stations were overwhelmed by the 
sheer numbers of accused persons to be booked, 
screened, detained and eventually brought to court. 
Minor and major offenders were herded through the 
process.“ 

Assembly-line booking operations in the Detroit 
precincts and at the jail—20 to 30 employees assigned 
to 12-hour shifts—proved inadequate. Records neces- 
sary to identify defendents or to check for past crimi- 
nal records could not be obtained. Follow-up investi- 
gation, essential to secure convictions in serious cases, 
proved difficult or impossible. 

With lesser crimes as well, the system displayed an 
inability to produce successful prosecutions. Looting 
charges comprised 84 percent of the felony arrests 
in Detroit.* Yet almost half of the felony charges that 
went to court were dismissed at preliminary hearing 
for lack of evidence. 


SERIOUS OVERCROWDING OF FACILITIES 


After arrest, accused persons in Detroit and Newark 
suffered the abuses of an overtaxed and harassed sys- 
tem of justice. In Detroit, inability to maintain a cen- 
tralized system of arrest records meant that families 
and defense attorneys could not locate arrested persons 
confined in widely scattered emergency detention fa- 
cilities. In 1 day alone, 790 persons were booked at the 
Wayne County jail and 1,068 sent on to other detention 
facilities, usually without opportunity to notify or con- 
sult family or counsel. 

Regular detention facilities were swamped. Detroit's 
main city jail, built for 1,200 persons, was crammed 


In Detroit, 7231 arrests were made during the 9-day riot; 
in Newark, 1510 in 5 days. In 1 week, the Detroit Recorder's 
Court handled a month's quota of misdemeanor cases and 
a 6 months’ quota of felony cases. 

* Fifty-five percent of all prosecuted arrests were for loot- 
ing. Twenty-four percent of all riot arrests for felonies were 
not prosecuted. 

5 Sixty percent of felony riot charges went to preliminary 
hearing. At this stage, 49 percent of those charges were dis- 
missed, as compared with only 23 percent of felony charges 
dismissed during 1966. 


with over 1,700. Precinct lockups, built for 50 pris- 
oners, received 150 or more. The juvenile detention 
home, built for 120, held over 600 during the riot. 
Makeshift detention facilities were commandeered; 
1,000 arrestees were held in an underground police 
garage for several days, many without adequate food 
or water. Others were held for over 24 hours in city 
buses. Adults of both sexes were sometimes locked 
up together. In Newark, a large portion of those ar- 
rested were held in an armory without proper food, 
water, toilet, or medical facilities. Prisoners had no 
way to contact lawyers or relatives. Members of the 
press or official observers were unable to reassure those 
on the outside. In the absence of information about 
arrestees, new rumors, and fears added to the tensions 
of the riot. 


JUDICIAL PROCEDURES ORIENTED TO 
MASS RATHER THAN INDIVIDUALIZED 
JUSTICE 


Normal screening procedures were overrun in the 
chaos of the major disorders. Rational decisions to 
prosecute, to delay prosecution on good behavior, to 
dismiss, to release with or without bail pending trial, to 
accept a plea to a lesser charge or to press for convic- 
tion on the original charge, and to impose a just sen- 
tence require access to a comprehensive file of informa- 
tion on the offender contributed by police, prosecution, 
defense counsel, bail interviewers, and probation offi- 
cers. Orderly screening requires time, personnel, delib- 
eration. These elements were absent in the court 
processing of those arrested in the major riots. 


ARRAIGNMENTS AND BAIL SETTINGS 


In Detroit defendants were herded to arraignment 
in groups.* There was little chance to screen out those 
cases that could best be handled out of court or that 
could not survive trial. Defense counsel were not al- 
lowed to represent defendants at this stage in Detroit. 
Some judges failed to advise the defendants of their 
legal rights. After one group arraignment, a Detroit 
Judge told the next group of defendants, “You heard 
what I said to them. The same things apply to you.” 

Arraignments in the major riot cities were often de- 
layed several days, thus denying defendants the right 
to prompt bail. In Detroit, many persons arrested for 
minor ordinance violations were jailed for a number of 


*One thousand defendants were arraigned in a single 
day in the Detroit Recorder’s Court (250 per 6-hour shift). 
Information usually available to the judge at arraignment 
on the warrant—i.e., fingerprint checks, interviews, investiga- 
tive reports, formal complaints—was often missing due to the 
logjam in the warrant clerk’s office. Grand jury proceedings 
tuffered similarly. Mass indictments naming 100 or more 
defendants were handed down in all-day sessions in Newark 
after average deliberation of less than 2 minutes per case. 


days before going to court. When the judicial process 
was finally activated for them, most judges tended to 
set inordinately high bail in order to frustrate release.’ 
Pressure on detention facilities thus remained at intol- 
erable levels for several days. Bail for offenses such as 
looting and property destruction was set as high as 
$50,000; for assault up to $200,000. Bond for curfew 
violation was rarely set at less than $10,000—often as 
high as $15,000 to $25,000.* In Newark, bail was uni- 
formly set at $500 for curfew offenses, $250 for loiter- 
ing, and at $2,500 and up for property offenses. No 
attempt was made in most cases to individualize the 
bail-setting process. Pressured by unattainably high 
bail, many indigent defendants pleaded guilty or ac- 
cepted immediate tr:al when offered. 

In both Newark and Detroit, detention pressures 
finally forced a more lenient bail policy. In what 
were essentially duplications of earlier bail hearings, 
prisoners were interviewed and released without bail in 
large numbers.? In Newark, an ROR (release on the 
defendant's own recognizance) program initiated in 
the last days of the riot interviewed over 700 prisoners 
(at least half of all those arrested) and secured the 
release of between 65 and 80 percent. 

Courts in several of the smaller cities successfully ex- 
perimented with releasing offenders on their own re- 
cognizance from the beginning of the riot. Dayton 
continued its release-on-recognizance policy during its 
September disorder. Most of the 203 people arrested 
were released without money bail. In New Haven, out 
of 550 arrested, 80 percent were released on their own 


recognizance. 


‘In Detroit, the prosecutor announced this policy publicly, 
and most of the judges acceded. The Recorder's Court in 
1966 released 26 percent on their own bond. During the riot, 
the figure was 2 percent. Acceptance of money bonds in any 
amount was suspended during one 24-hour period. Offers of 
defense counsel to represent defendants at bail hearings were 
rejected, 

š A survey of Detroit riot defendants held in Jackson State 
Prison for lack of bail, showed only 9 percent with bond set 
below $1,500; 14 percent with bond set between $1,500 and 
$2,500; 20 percent between $5,000 and $10,000; 44 percent 
between $10,000 and $25,000. Another survey of defendants 
imprisoned in Milan Federal Penitentiary, who were arrested 
on the first day of the riot for property offenses, showed 90 
percent with bond set between $10,000 and $50,000. 

° The prosecutor finally initiated the lenient bail policy in 
Detroit. (One judge, however, used bail examiners through- 
out the riot and released 10 percent of defendants who came 
before him on their own recognizance.) Over 3,000 were re- 
leased within a few days through bail review; by August 4, 
only 1,200 remained in detention. Files were flown to the 
FBI for checking to expedite release. Only one known re- 
arrest (for curfew violation) was reported from among such 
persons released. When preliminary examinations began on 
August 1, most defendants were released on $500 personal 
bond, except in violent crimes or cases of serious prior records. 

In Newark, on the Sunday following the Wednesday when 
the riot began, the judges went into the jails to conduct bail 
review hearings. 
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COUNSEL 


The riots underscored other deficiencies in local 
court systems. Most prominent in the major outbreaks 
was the shortage of experienced defense lawyers to 
handle the influx of cases in any fashion approximat- 
ing individual representation. Even where volunteer 
lawyers labored overtime, the system was badly 
strained. Individual counsel was rarely available. In- 
experienced lawyers in Detroit were given briefings by 
experienced criminal attorneys and were handed pro- 
cedural handbooks before entering the court rooms.“ 
They had no opportunity to bargain for pleas before 
arraignment—or even to see police files before pre- 
liminary hearings. In several cities (Detroit, Newark, 
and New Brunswick), volunteer attorneys were denied 
access to prisoners in jail—in one case because they did 
not know the prisoners’ names. While individual law- 
yers and legal organizations in several cities provided 
counsel to represent minor violators (Milwaukee, the 
Legal Services program; New Haven, the Legal Assist- 
ance Association; Cincinnati, the American Civil 
Liberties Union, National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, and Legal Aid Society) ; in 
others (Rockford, Ill, Atlanta, Ga., and Dayton, 
Ohio), those defendants normally not eligible for as- 
signed counsel went unrepresented. 

The need for prompt, individual legal counsel is 
particularly acute in riot situations. This is because of 
the range of alternative charges, the severity of penal- 
ties that may be imposed in the heat of riot, the in- 
equities that occur where there is mass, indiscriminate 
processing of arrested persons, and the need for essen- 
tial information when charges are made by the prose- 
cutor and bail is set. The services of counsel at the 
earliest stage, preferably at the precinct station, are 
essential. Provision of effective counsel at an early stage 
will also protect against a rash of post-conviction chal- 
lenges and reversals. 


SENTENCING 
Trial and sentencing proved equally vulnerable to 
the tyranny of numbers. Sentences meted out during 
the riots tended to be harsher than in those cases dis- 


posed of later. Some judges in the early days of the 
riots openly stated that they would impose maximum 
penalties across-the-board as deterrents. One Cincin- 
nati judge announced that any person brought before 
him on a riot-connected offense would receive the 
maximum penalty. Circumstances of the arrest, past 
record, age, family responsibilities, or other mitigating 
factors were not considered. 

The burden of this policy fell on the poorest de- 
fendants—those unable to raise bail—who agreed to 
immediate trials. Those who could raise bail and wait 
out the riot often received more lenient sentences. 
Once the riots were over, defendants were frequently 
sentenced to time already spent in detention, if they 
consented to plead guilty. 

In those cities where the riots were less extensive and 
the number of arrests allowed normal trial procedures 
to remain largely intact, sentences did not markedly 
vary from the norm. In Dayton, where most of the 
203 law violators were charged with minor offenses 
such as disorderly conduct and destruction of property, 
the standard penalty was a fine of $15 to $50. In Rock- 
ford, Ill., where all arrests were for disorderly conduct 
or curfew violations, fines were assessed within a $20 to 
$250 range, according to the individual's ability to pay. 

A primary function of criminal justice in a riot situa- 
tion is effectively to apprehend, prosecute, and punish 
the purposeful inciters to riot and to assure the com- 
munity at large—rioters and nonrioters alike—that 
law violators will be prosecuted and sentenced ac- 
cording to an ordered system of justice. Dispassionate 
objectivity on the part of both the bench and the bar— 
always required and always difficult becomes even 
more necessary when civil disorders occur. The pas- 
sions of the street must not enter the courtroom to 
affect any step in the administration of justice, partic- 
ularly sentencing. During a riot emergency, it is highly 
important that courts adhere to established criteria for 
sentencing. This did not always occur in Detroit and 
Newark in the summer of 1967. In smaller disorders, 
such as Dayton, Atlanta, and New Haven, arrests were 
fewer, arraignments were prompt, release policies were 
fair, and sentences were within normal ranges. 


GUIDELINES FOR THE FUTURE 


In a period of civil disorder, it is essential that our 
judicial system continue firmly to protect the individ- 
ual constitutional rights upon which our society is 
based. 


1 The Detroit Bar Association mustered over 700 lawyers 
(10 to 15 percent of its membership) to serve as defense 
counsel. They were used primarily at preliminary hearings 
and arraignments on the information, not at initial bail 
hearings. 
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Our criminal jurisprudence has developed impor- 
tant safeguards based on the arrest process as the 
mechanism which activates the full judicial machinery. 
Thus, arrest brings into play carefully developed pro- 
cedures for the protection of individual rights. 

Some suggest that the judicial system must respond 
to the riot emergency by short-cutting those procedures. 
Such suggestions, usually referred to as "preventive ar- 
rest" or “preventive detention," involve extending the 
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Woman arrestees, Detroit, July 1967 


police power to include detention without formal ar- 
rest, broadening summary enforcement procedures, 
and suspending bail hearings and pretrial procedures 
for sorting out charges and defendants. 

We reject such suggestions. Rather, we urge each 
community to undertake the difficult but essential task 
of reform and emergency planning necessary to give 
its judicial system the strength to meet emergency 
needs. We make the following recommendations. 


THE COMMUNITY SHOULD PREPARE A 
COMPREHENSIVE PLAN FOR EMERGENCY 
OPERATION OF THE JUDICIAL SYSTEM 


À comprehensive plan for the emergency operation 
of the judicial system during a riot should involve many 
public and private agencies in the community. It must 
include: 
® A review of applicable statutes and ordinances (and their 
amendment and revision if necessary) to ensure that there 
are well drawn, comprehensive laws sufficient to deter and 
punish the full range of riot behavior.” 


For example, it has been suggested that rather than re- 
lying on vague disorderly conduct or loitering statutes in riot 


® Compilations and interpretations of the laws relied on to 
control such an emergency must be made available to police, 
prosecutors and, through the press, to the community at large 
well in advance. When a disorder arises, there must be no 
doubt what citizens are supposed to do and not do. Citizens 
are more likely to remain calm and resist the provocations 
of unfounded rumors if they are already familiar with the laws 
applicable to riot conditions. 


B Regulatory guidelines should be drawn in advance detail- 
ing interaction of police with other law enforcement personnel 
(such as state police and National Guard), specifying who can 
make arrests and how they should be handled,” the charges to 


situations, specific laws or ordinances be enacted which, upon 
declaration of emergency, deal with possession of incendiary 
devices (even before they are used), interference with police, 
firemen, or other emergency workers, storage of firearms, re- 
strictions on access to riot areas, restrictions on sale of liquor 
or firearms during emergencies, imposition of curfews and 
crowd dispersal. Laws designed to meet such emergency cir- 
cumstances must be specific and uniform regarding con- 
ditions which must exist to invoke their application, who may 
proclaim such an emergency and what activities or powers 
such a declaration limits or permits. Provision should also be 
made for judicial review of the invocation of such emergency 
laws. See Supplement on Control of Disorder, pp. 288-91. 

? During the Detroit riot, processing difficulties arose be- 
cause National Guardsmen, who could not make arrests under 
state law, handed prisoners over to local police without suffi- 
ciently recording circumstances of the arrests. 
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enter for prohibited acts, and how certain minor violations may 
be handled without formal arrest and detention. Booking, 
screening, and bail setting will proceed more efficiently when 
there are established guidelines for processing large numbers of 
cases. 


B Basic policy decisions for each step in the judicial process 
must be made: Which charges will become eligible for sum- 
mons and release after arrest, with trial postponed until the 
emergency is over? Will any defendants be released during 
a riot and on what conditions? Which charges require im- 
mediate court processing? Which charges require an im- 
mediate follow-through investigation in order to support sub- 
sequent prosecution? 


B Bail and sentencing policies applicable during emergencies 
should be defined by the judiciary with consistency and justice 
as a goal. Bail interviewers and probation officers should be 
instructed as to the kind of information required for release or 
sentencing decisions in a riot situation. 


B Administrative techniques should be established by the 
court to insure that eligible indigent defendants will be repre- 
sented by counsel at the earliest stage. 


B Arrangements for night and weekend court sessions should 
be made. 


8 Public and volunteer defenders can be more effectively 
utilized if there are prior allocations to cach group of specific 
classes of cases and if there are agreed procedures for assign- 
ing counsel to each defendant and for determining how long 
such counsel will remain on the case. For instance, volunteer 
lawyers may be provided to represent riot participants who 
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normally would not be eligible to obtain public defenders be- 
cause of the minor nature of their violations. The entire orga- 
nized bar of the city and even the state—and particularly 
Negro or other minority members of the bar—should be in- 
volved in emergency planning. Adequate provision must be 
made for individual counseling of clients in order that effective 
representation does not deteriorate, as it did in many cities last 
summer. There must be training courses in advance to insure 
that all participating lawyers are prepared for the task. De- 
fense strategy on such basic issues as plea negotiation, bail 
review, and habeas corpus needs to be planned ahead of time. 
A control center where volunteer lawyers may get advice and 
investigative help during a riot is an essential component of 
planning. 

B Sufficient facilities as near as possible to the court must be 
found to house, in a humane fashion, those detained during 
riots. Civic and service groups have vital roles to play in this 
aspect of riot planning. Temporary detention centers can 
generate terrible conditions if proper medical care, communi- 
cation with the outside, food, and sanitary facilities are not 
provided. Juveniles require special handling aimed usually 
toward early return to their parents. Community organizations 
and volunteers willing to temporarily shelter or supervise 
juveniles and adults from the riot area must be enlisted, co- 
ordinated, and assigned according to plan. 


B Press coverage and impartial observers to report to the 
community on all stages of processing should be provided. In- 
formation centers, accessible by a well-publicized phone num- 
ber, must be set up to locate defendants promptly and to 
assure continual contact with their families. 


B Emergency planning should also include agreements 
between different levels of courts and among courts in differ- 
ent jurisdictions to facilitate emergency transfers of judges, 
prosecutors and probation officers. Where necessary, laws 
should be passed allowing the appointment of members of the 
bar as special judges during such an emergency. Auxiliary 
courtrooms need to be readied. A master list of all competent 
clerical personnel in the area to help process defendants’ 


records quickly is needed. 

We think it probable that a highly visible plan, in 
which basic procedures for handling riots are estab- 
lished and publicized beforehand and in which ghetto 
leaders and citizens are full participants, will have a 
reassuring effect during a disorder. People need to know 
where they stand—what they can and cannot do and 
what will happen to them if they are arrested in a riot 
situation. 

Prevention is paramount, but experience has shown 
that refusal to plan is foolhardy and can only compound 
the human agonies of civil outbreak. 

The organized bars of our cities and states have a 
special responsibility in planning for the administration 
of justice during a riot. Their responsibility does not 
stop with providing defense counsel for rioters; they 
must assist the overloaded prosecutors as well. Their 
participation cannot be confined to a small segnent— 
the defense bar or legal aid lawyers; it must also in- 
clude the large law firms, the corporate counselors and 
those who are leaders in the local bar. Lawyers must 
take the lead in showing the community that orderly 
justice is a priority item in any plan for riot prevention 
and control. 


RECOMMENDED POLICIES IN PROCESSING 
ARRESTED PERSONS 


ARREST 


Alternatives to arrest. In any riot, the first priority 
is to enforce the law. This may require clearing the 
streets and preventing persons from entering or leav- 
ing the riot area. The authority of local police and 
other law enforcement officials should be spelled out 
in carefully drawn laws with a range of alternatives 
to arrest. Persons in the riot area should be permitted 
to “move on" or out“ to go back to their homes 
voluntarily before police resort to arresting them. Dis- 
cnminating use of such options by the police would 
tend to reduce the number of innocent bystanders or 
minor curfew violators picked up, and thereby alleviate 
congestion of judicial machinery.“ 

There are other situations during a riot when alter- 
natives to arrest and detention may prove useful. One 


? In Detroit, there were 935 adult arrests for curfew viola- 
tions; 570 in Milwaukee; 335 in New Haven; 95 in Newark; 
264 in Watts. À survey of 1 ,014 males in Detroit's Jackson 
Prison who had been arrested for riot offenses showed 120 
were there for curfew offenses. 


such alternative is a summons or notice to appear (like 
a traffic ticket). It may be handed to a citizen on the 
spot and requires him to appear later for processing 
at the police station or in court. Situations do arise, 


such as curfew violations or where the act of arrest 


itself threatens to set off a new chain of violence, when 
the police should be given the discretionary power to 
issue on-the-street notices to minor violators. The pri- 
mary advantage of the summons is that it avoids con- 
gestion of facilities and frees police personnel to remain 
on the street. 

Guidelines for police discretion to use the summons 
must be drawn up in advance and the police instructed 
in proper exercise of such discretion. The summons 
will be most useful in emergencies if the police are 
already accustomed to using it as a routine law enforce- 
ment tool. 

Follow-up in serious arrests. Just as essential as 
avoiding unnecessary arrests is the formulation of spe- 
cial measures to insure the effectiveness of arrests for 
serious violations. On-the-spot photos have been found 
useful in some jurisdictions. They fix the accused's 
identity and help to refresh the police officer's recol- 
lection after he has made scores of arrests for different 
offenses within a matter of hours. 

In the serious case, the arresting officer should fill 
out a reasonably detailed incident report as soon as 
feasible. At the station house, serious offenders might 
be turned over to a special follow-up detail which can 
conduct early interrogation, check fingerprints and 
police records or even revisit the scene for additional 
necessary evidence. Thus, serious cases will be separated 
at the outset for special processing designed to produce 
effective prosecution.!* 


POST-ARREST PROCESSING 


Processing facilities. Some experts have suggested 
that all persons arrested during a riot be taken to a 
central processing center, preferably near the court, 
where available resources can most efficiently be used 
and intelligence activities can be coordinated. Lawyers 
and relatives looking for arrested persons would then 
at least know where to start. Others point out that a 
single location would impose a hardship on residents 
of widely dispersed communities, and that neighbor- 
hood processing centers should be used. À two-step 
process may be preferable—screening for immediate 
release at the local precinct or neighborhood center 
with later transportation to a single detention center 


* Fifty-seven percent of adults booked on felonies in the 
Watts riots were convicted as compared with 72 percent on 
misdemeanors. À total of 732 were given jail sentences, only 
36 of which exceeded 6 months. According to the report of 
the California Bureau of Criminal Statistics, These case 
dispositions have * * * suggested that there was little before 
the court in the form of evidence or positive proof of specific 
criminal activity." P. 37. ! 
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for those who are not released or who cannot be taken 
immediately to court. 

The proper choice of single or multiple-processing 
centers will be determined by community size, location 
of available facilities in relation to the courts, the di- 
mensions of the disturbance and the number of ar- 
rested persons. But the facilities themselves must be 
arranged in advance and equipped for emergency con- 
version. Alternate plans may be necessary since many 
factors cannot be predicted in advance. If multiple- 
detention or processing centers are used, a central arrest 
and disposition record system is essential, so that 
prisoners can be located by their families and lawyers. 
The phone number of the central information post 
should be well publicized, and the telephone should 
be manned on a 24-hour basis. In Detroit there were 
nine separate detention centers; in Newark there 
were five. No centralized arrest-record system was 
maintained. Confusion and distress over “lost” persons 
were widespread. 

Screening for release. The most important function 
of post-arrest screening is to separate promptly different 
classes of offenders so they can be treated on rationally 
different bases: some summoned and released at the 
station house; some released on their own recogni- 
zance for later prosecution; some held until arraign- 
ment and further disposition by a judicial officer. It is 
therefore critically important that prosecutors, defense 
counsel and bail interviewers be present in sufficient 
numbers at the initial processing center. Serious viola- 
tors accused of murder, arson, sniping, aggravated 
assault, robbery, possession of explosives or incitement 
to riot must be separated at this early point, necessary 
followup investigations begun and preparations made 
for prompt presentment in court. Most minor offend- 
ers swept up in dragnet arrests should be issued a sum- 
mons and released. Curfew offenders or hotheads 
picked up for failure to disperse at the scene, but now 
cooled down and cooperative, might be released with- 
out further detention, postponing a decision whether 
later to prosecute. Juveniles should be immediately 
separated for disposition by juvenile judges or by pro- 
bation officers authorized under local law to release 
them to parents or to place them in separate juvenile 
facilities. 

Between the innocent person and the dangerous 
offender lies a mass of arrestees, brought in on felony 
charges relating to offenses against property breaking 
and entering, burglary, looting. “ Handling these cases 


In the Watts riot, 556 juveniles (14 percent of all ar- 
rests) were taken into custody: 448 (16 percent) in Newark; 
105 (20 percent) in New Haven; 62 (30 percent) in Dayton; 
23 (6 percent) in Cincinnati; 703 (10 percent) in Detroit. 

In Detroit, 84 percent of felony charges were for forms of 
looting. In Watts, 82 percent were arrested on felony charges, 
most of them “burglary.” 
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requires broad and sensitive discretion. Some looters 
may be professional thieves systematically exploiting 
the riot chaos. Some looters are normally law-abiding 
citizens. In Detroit, after the riot subsided, many 
persons returned looted merchandise. These people 
usually have no significant prior criminal records." Al- 
though prosecution may still be justified, in most in- 
stances they may safely be released back into the 
community to pursue their livelihood and prepare 
their defense.'® According to predetermined standards 
agreed upon by police, courts and prosecutors, they 
should be interviewed promptly for issuance of a 
summons and release at the station house. Where they 
have solid roots in the community“ and no serious 
criminal record, they should be allowed to return to 
their homes and jobs. The station-house summons 
after arrest might also be reinforced by a law provid- 
ing more severe penalties for those who commit new 
violations while awaiting their court appearances. 
Several cities have had favorable experience in using 
station-house summonses in nonriot situations and in 
small-scale demonstrations. This technique, pioneered 
by the Vera Institute of Justice in New York City in 
conjunction with the New York City Police Depart- 
ment, permits the police to release defendants after 
booking and station-house processing with a summons 
to appear in court at a later time. The summons is is- 
sued on the basis of information about the defendant— 
obtained from an interview and verified only in excey~ 
tional cases—showing that he has substantial roots in 
the community and is likely to appear for trial. Station- 
house summonses are now used in all New York City 


1 Statistics on arrested persons in the Watts riots show that 
38 percent had no major record (i.e., they had never been 
sentenced to more than 90 days, and 27 percent had no record 
at all). In Detroit, 51 percent of the arrestees had no arrest 
records. À sample of those arrested on the first day of the 
riot—76 percent for looting—showed 41 percent with no 
record at all and only 17 percent with any felony record. In 
Newark, less than 45 percent of the arrestees had any police 
record. 

“It has been pointed out by defense counsel in Detroit 
that in widespread searches in private homes, any new goods 
found were often confiscated as loot. The accused looters' 
defense would be to produce a bill of sale or, in some cases, 
alibi witnesses as to his whereabouts at the time of the alleged 
looting. In either event, the accused was severely prejudiced 
if he could not return to his home or neighborhood before 
trial. 

? Analysis of 1,057 convicted Watts arrestees referred for 
presentence reports showed 85 percent lived with family or 
friends; 73 percent were employed; 75 percent had lived in 
the community 5 years or more. In Jackson State Prison near 
Detroit, a survey of riot defendants showed 83 percent charged 
with some form of breaking, looting, or larceny ; 73 percent had 
lived at the same address over a year; 80 percent were em- 
ployed; 47 percent had no arrest record and 67 percent no 
conviction record. In Detroit, 887 females were arrested, 
mostly for looting; 74 percent of the females had no prior 
record. Many had young children to care for. The Newark 
analysis of arrestees showed only 10 percent from out of the 
city. 


precincts and have measurably improved police effi- 
clency—an average of 5 man-hours saved in every 
case—while 94 percent of defendants summoned have 
appeared voluntarily in court.? New Haven, where 
the station-house summons was routine under nonriot 
conditions, employed the technique during the riot 
with notable success. At least 40 percent of all arrestees 
were released in this manner, including some charged 
with felony offenses. 

Successful employment of this technique requires a 
corps of bail interviewers and procedures for checking 
quickly into an arrestee’s past record.?' It also means 
providing transportation to deliver defendants back 
to their homes or to shelters outside the riot area. 
With adequate planning, there will be a registry of 
churches, civic organizations, neighborhood groups, 
and poverty centers to supervise persons released or 
to provide temporary shelter if necessary. 

In using these procedures at the station house or 
screening center, wide discretion must be left to police 
and prosecution to refuse to summons and release riot 
participants who appear to pose a substantial risk to 
the community. Persons rearrested after release for 
any but the most trivial violations should be disquali- 
fied from further summons and release without judicial 
sanction. 

The desirability of using defense lawyers in the 
station house screening process is suggested by the 


In its first 6 months of citywide operations, New York 
City police issued more than 5,500 station-house summonses to 
about 25 percent of all persons arrested for summonsable 
offenses. The default rate was below 6 percent. The police 
have not issued summonses in some cases of picketing or pro- 
tests because they were able to centrally book and arraign the 
number involved immediately. On the other hand, they cite 
marked success in summonsing up to 100 demonstrators in a 
school busing protest and report that “further use of the sum- 
mons process will be made in like instances." 

During the riots, some cities such as Cincinnati which 
already had ROR programs, suspended them because of the 
difüculty of identifying and verifying information about 
arrested persons. Other cities such as Dayton continued to 
use the program. In Newark, which began releasing persons 
in large numbers toward the end of the riot, verification of 
interview information was not required. The New York City 
station-house summons program does not ordinarily verify 
interview information ; as a result, the average time expended 
on a summons case is only 1 hour. While checks of local 
criminal records might be necessary, FBI fingerprint checks 
delay any release process for a considerable time and are not 
required in present station-house summons procedures. In 
the riot situation, such requirement should be confined to 
serious cases where false identity is strongly suspected. 

The shortage of police trained in identification procedures 
at the Detroit processing centers has been commented upon 
by the judges there. It has been suggested that a list of all 
such trained ID officers be drawn ahead of time for emergency 
use. Such help is needed so that arrest records, fingerprint 
Checks, photo identifications and other information can be 
provided quickly for use in station-house summons interviews 

and court bail hearings. 


New Haven experience. The lawyers can contribute 
information about the defendants; help to make re- 
lease arrangements; negotiate on the charges with 
the prosecutors and guard against any overcharging 
which would prevent early release; and insure that the 
defendants understand their legal rights and the rea- 
son for cooperation in summons interviews. 

Booking procedures. The ordinary mechanics of 
booking and record keeping must be simplified at the 
emergency screening center. Special techniques must 
be devised to record necessary information about 
arrestees. The multiple-use form devised by the United 
States Department of Justice for large protest demon- 
strations may provide a prototype. 

Single copies of this form are sent to key points in 
the process through which arrestees pass. One copy 
is sent to the Bureau of Prisons where a central record 
of arrested persons is kept. Another is sent to the 
detention center where arrestees are taken. The first 
copy contains all information necessary to present a 
formal charge against a defendant in a hearing before 
a United States Commissioner: defendants name, 
basic facts of the alleged offense, time and date of 
the offense, name of the arresting officer. 

At the processing station where the arrestee is first 
detained, the arresting officer fills out the form and 
swears to its facts. He is then freed to return imme- 
diately to his duty station. A notary public is present 
at the processing station to notarize the forms as 
required by law. 

The arrestee's picture is taken at the time the form 
is filled out if this has not already been done on the 
scene. The picture is attached to a copy of the arrest 
form. Thus, the arrestee can later be identified, even 
if he refuses to give his name. A docket number is 
also assigned to the case which is used thereafter 
throughout each phase of processing. Docket numbers 
are assigned consecutively. The number of persons 
arrested can thus readily be ascertained. 

The Commission recommends that cities adopt this 
type of form. 


DETENTION AND BAIL SETTING 


Court personnel. For those arrested persons who 
are not considered safe risks for station-house sum- 
mons and release, detention facilities must be provided 
until such time as they can be brought to court for 
arraignment. By means of extra judges and court ses- 
sions, arraignments and bail hearings should be ar- 
ranged as quickly as is consistent with individualized 
attention.” 


? In many jurisdictions, normal processing time will have 
to be speeded up to avoid intolerable congestion. The Presi- 
dent's Commission on Law Enforcement and Administration 
of Justice recommended as a norm that first court appearances 
follow arrest within hours, with preliminary hearings and 
formal charges 3 days later for jailed defendants, and that 
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To meet the extraordinary case load encountered 
during riots, judges from courts of record can be asked 
to volunteer for lower court arraignments and bail 
hearings. Emergency plans should provide for service 
by out-of-town judges, judges from other courts and, 
if necessary, specially appointed judges sitting on a 
temporary basis. A statewide prosecutor system 
another recommendation of the Crime Commission— 
would also be valuable in providing a reserve force of 
additional proscecutors with experience in local and 
state law. In the absence of this flexibility, former 
prosecutors and private attorneys should be specially 
deputized and trained in advance for emergency 
service. 

Provision should be made for exchange of court per- 
sonnel among communities in a metropolitan area or 
in a regional council. Authorities might also provide 
an emergency corps of court clerical personnel to move 
swiftly into riot-torn cities for immediate service. 

Detention facilities. At the detention centers, 
teams of defense lawyers, social workers, interviewers 
and medical personnel should be on hand to gather 
pertinent information about detainees to present to the 
judge at bail hearings. Defense counsel should be pre- 
pared to propose reasonable conditions for release of 
each prisoner which will guard against renewal of riot 
activity. 

Bail setting. When the riot defendant comes be- 
fore the court, he should receive an individual deter- 
mination of bail. He should be represented by counsel, 
and the judge should ascertain from counsel, client, 
and bail interviewer the relevant facts of his back- 
ground, age, living arrangements, employment, and 
past record. Uniform bail amounts based on charges 
and riot conditions alone should be shunned as unfair. 

With the constitutional imperatives of bail and pre- 
conviction release well in mind, we are fully aware 
that some rioters, if released, will commit new acts of 
violence. This is an aggravated extension of a problem 
which has engaged law enforcement officials and 
criminal law authorities for many years. Although the 
number of dangerous offenders to be processed, even 
in a riot,? may not be sizable, how to determine and 


the delay between arraignment and trial be no longer than 
9 weeks. On the other hand, jurisdictions which impose 
maximum time limits on various stages of the court process 
for all defendants may want to provide for relaxation during 
an emergency. As a result of a 10-day preliminary hearing 
rule in Detroit, defendants freed on bail had to be processed 
as quickly as those detained in makeshift facilities. Authoriza- 
tion to handle those detained on a priority basis would have 
alleviated the harsh congestion problem in those facilities. 

? In the Detroit riot, there were seven arrests and three 
prosecutions for homicide: nine arrests and two prosecutions 
for rape; 108 arrested and 18 prosecutions for robbery; 206 
arrests and 55 prosecutions for assault; 34 arrests and 13 
prosecutions for arson; 28 arrests and six prosecutions for in- 
citing to riot; 21 arrests and 18 prosecutions for possessing 
and placing explosives. In Newark, there were arrests for one 
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detain them before trial poses a problem of great per- 
plexity. The Commission realizes that in riot situations 
the temptation is strong to detain offenders by setting 
money bail in amounts beyond their reach. In the past, 
such high-money bail has been indiscriminately set, 
often resulting in the detention of everyone arrested 
during a riot without distinction as to the nature of the 
alleged crime or the likelihood of repeated offenses. 

The purposes of bail in our system of law have al- 
ways been to prevent confinement before conviction 
and to insure appearance of the accused in court. The 
purpose has not been to deter future crime. Yet, some 
have difficulty adhering to the doctrine when it re- 
sults in releasing a dangerous offender back into the 
riot area. 

We point out that, as to the dangerous offender, 
there already exists a full range of permissible alterna- 
tives to outright release as a hedge against his reentry 
into the riot. 

These include: release on conditions of third-party 
custody ; forbidding access to certain areas or at certain 
times; part-time release with a requirement to spend 
nights in jail; use of surety or peace bonds on a selec- 
tive basis.“ In cases where no precautions will suffice, 
trial should be held as soon as possible so that a violator 
can be adjudicated innocent and released or found 
guilty and lawfully confined pending sentencing. 
Finally, special procedures should be set up for ex- 
pedited bail review by higher courts so that defend- 
ants’ rights will not be lost by default. 


RIGHT TO COUNSEL 


The right to counsel is a right to effective counsel. An 
emergency plan should provide that counsel be avail- 
able at the station house to participate in the charging 
and screening operations, to provide information for 
station-house summons and release officers and to 
guard against allegations of brutality or fraudulent evi- 
dence. All accused persons who are not released during 
post-arrest processing should be represented at the bail 


. hearing, whether or not local law provides this as a 


matter of right. During any detention period, defense 
counsel must be able to interview prisoners individually 
at the detention center: privacy must be provided for 
these lawyer-client consultations. 


murder, two arsons, 46 assaults, 91 weapons offenses and four 
robberies. In Watts, there were 120 booked and 60 convicted 
for aggravated assault; 94 booked and 46 convicted for rob- 
bery; 27 arrested and seven convicted for arson: seven booked 
for homicide, none convicted and two cases pending. 

* We are aware that predicating the condition of release 
upon danger of renewed riot activity represents some de- 
parture from existing law and may also be challenged in the 
courts. It has, however, been recommended by the President's 
Commission on Law Enforcement and Administration of 
Justic as a preferable alternative to preventive detention. The 
Challenge of Crime in a Free Society—4A Report, 1967, pp. 
131-2. 


The number of lawyers needed for this kind of 
individual representation is obviously great, thus fur- 
nishing another argument for screening out early as 
many innocent persons and minor offenders as pos- 
sible and releasing as many of the rest as can be relied 
upon to create no new disturbance and to return for 
trial. Local bar associations, public defender offices, 
legal aid agencies, neighborhood legal services staffs, 
rosters of court-assigned counsel, law schools and mil- 
itary establishments are sources of manpower. They 
can be pretrained in the procedures of an emergency 
plan and called into volunteer service. Assigning one 
lawyer to a group of defendents should be discouraged. 
If possible, each defendant should have his own lawyer 
ready to follow the case to conclusion. Case quotas 
can be established ahead of time, with teams of lawyers 
prepared to take over in relays. Law students can be 
used as investigators and case assistants. Legal defense 
strategy and sources of experienced advice for the vol- 
unteers should be planned ahead of time. 

Any community plan must make adequate provision 
for fair representation whenever the trials are held, 
whether during the heat of riot or at a later, more 
deliberate time. 

There must be no letdown of legal services when 
tnals and arraignments are postponed until the riot 
runs its course. The greatest need for counsel may come 
when the aura of emergency has dissipated. Volunteers 
then may be less willing to drop their daily obligations 
to represent riot defendants. If this occurs, assembly- 
line techniques may be resorted to in an effort to com- 
plete all pending matters cheaply and quickly. In one 
city, this letdown had unfortunate results: up to 200 
post-riot arraignments were assigned to one lawyer 
each day. Courtroom "regulars" were given such group 
assignments in preference to the volunteers’ more in- 
dividualized representation. 


TRIAL AND SENTENCING 


Important policies are involved in deciding whether 
judicial emphasis during the riot should be placed on 
immediate trials of minor offenders, prompt trials of 
serious offenders or arraignment and bail setting only. 
In the case of some serious offenders, prompt trials 
may be the only legal route to detention. A defendant, 
however, will often prefer later trial and sentencing in 
the post-riot period, when community tensions are 
eased (if he is not detained during the delay). Wit- 
nesses may also be difficult to locate and bring to court 
while riot controls are in effect. Arresting officers can- 
not be easily spared from their duty stations. Unprej- 
udiced juries will be difficult to empanel. Prosecutors 
may be more receptive at a later date to requests for 
dismissal, reduction of charges or negotiated pleas.25 


"For whatever reasons—policy or evidentiary problems— 
In the Watts riot, 43 percent of adult felony arrests and 30 
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The most rational allocation of judicial manpower, 
as well as basic fairness, suggests that decisions at such 
vital stages as prosecution, plea negotiation, prelimi- 
nary examination and trials be postponed until the riot 
is over in all but the most minor cases. At the same 
time, it is necessary to avoid congesting the jails and 
detention centers with masses of arrestees who might 
safely be released. Both can be accomplished only with 
a workable post-arrest screening process and pretrial 
release of all except dangerous defendants. 

Trials of minor offenses involving detained defen- 
dants should be scheduled quickly, so that preconvic- 
tion confinement will not stretch jail time beyond au- 
thorized penalties. Arraignments and bail hearings for 
those not summoned and released at the station house 
should be held as soon as possible. Trials and prelimi- 
nary examinations of released offenders can be post- 
poned until the emergency ends, unless the defendants 
pose a present danger to the community. 

Sentencing is often best deferred until the heat of 
the riot has subsided, unless it involves only a routine 
fine which the defendent can afford. Riot defendants 
should be considered individually. They are less likely 
to be hardened, experienced criminals. A presentence 
report should be prepared in all cases where a jail 
sentence or probation may result. The task of impos- 
ing penalties for many riot defendants which will deter 
and rehabilitate is a formidable one. À general policy 
should be adopted to give credit on jail sentences for 
preconviction detention time in riot cases. 

After the riot is over, a residue of difficult legal tasks 
will remain: proceedings to litigate and compensate for 
injustices—false arrests, physical abuses, property dam- 
age—committed under the stress of riot; *? actions to 
expunge arrest records acquired without probable 
cause; restitution policies to encourage looters to sur- 
render goods. Fair, even compassionate, attention to 
these problems will help reduce the legacy of post-riot 
bitterness in the community. 


percent of adult misdemeanor arrests did not result in 
convictions. In Detroit, 25 percent of all arrests and 24 per- 
cent of the felony arrests were not prosecuted, including 57 
percent of the homicide arrests, 74 percent of the aggravated 
assault arrests, 83 percent of the robbery arrests, 43 percent 
of the stolen property arrests and 62 percent of the arson 
arrests. Only 29 percent of the curfew arrests were not 
prosecuted. Reportedly, plea bargaining in Detroit was based 
almost entirely on a defendant's past record. 

* The Newark Legal Services Program reported 29 com- 
plaints after the riot from ghetto residents concerning personal 
indignities, 57 about physical abuses, 104 about indiscrimi- 
nate shooting and 96 about destruction of property. 
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SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 


The Commission recommends: 


s That communities undertake, as an urgent priority, the 
reform of their lower criminal court systems to insure fair and 
individual justice for all. The 1967 report of the President's 
Commission on Law Enforcement and Administration of 
Justice provides the blueprint for such reform. 


s That communities formulate a plan for the administration 
of justice in riot emergencies. Under the leadership of the 
organized bar, all segments of the community, including mi- 
nority groups, should be involved in drawing up such a plan. 
The plan should provide clear guidelines for police on when 
to arrest or use alternatives to arrest. Adequate provision must 
be made for extra judges, prosecutors, defense counsel, court 
and police personnel to provide prompt processing, and for 
well-equipped detention facilities. Details of the plan should 
be publicized so the community will know what to expect if 
an emergency occurs. 
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a That existing laws be reviewed to insure their adequacy for 
riot control and the charging of riot offenders and for author- 
ity to use temporary outside help in the judicial system. 


s That multiple-use processing forms (such as those used by 
the Department of Justice for mass arrests) be obtained. Cen- 
tralized systems for recording arrests and locations of prisoners 
on a current basis should be devised, as well as fast systems to 
check fingerprint identification and past records. On-the-spot 
photographing of riot defendants may also be helpful. 


s That communities adopt station house summons and release 
procedures (such as are used by the New York City Police 
Department) in order that they be operational before an 
emergency arises. All defendants who appear likely to return 
for trial and not to engage in renewed riot activity should be 
summonsed and released. 


s That recognized community leaders be admitted to all proc- 
essing and detention centers to avoid allegations of abuse or 
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fraud and to reassure the community about the treatment of 
arrested persons. 


s That the bar in each community undertake mobilization of 
all available lawyers for assignment so as to insure early indi- 
vidual legal representation to riot defendants through dispo- 
sition and to provide assistance to prosecutors where needed. 
Legal defense strategies should be planned and volunteers 
trained in advance. Investigative help and experienced advice 
should be provided. 

s That communities and courts plan for a range of alternative 
conditions to release, such as supervision by civic organizations 


or third-party custodians outside the riot area, rather than to 
rely on high moncy bail to keep defendants off the streets. The 
courts should set bail on an individual basis and provide for 
defense counsel at bail hearings. Emergency procedures for 
fast bail review are needed. 

a That no mass indictments or arraignments be held and rea- 
sonable bail and sentences be imposed, both during or after the 
riot. Sentences should be individually considered and pre- 
sentence reports required. The emergency plan should provide 
for transfer of probation officers from other courts and juris- 
dictions to assist in the processing of arrestees. 
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amages: 
Repair and 
Compensation 


The President, in his charge to the Commission, 
requested advice on the "proper public role in helping 
cities repair the damage" suffered in the recent 
disorders. 

Damage took many forms. In Detroit alone, 43 per- 
sons were killed, many of whom were heads of families. 
"Over 600 persons were injured. Fire destroyed or 
milly damaged at least 100 single and two-family 
üwellings. Stores of all kinds were looted and burned. 
Hundreds of businesses lost revenue by complying with 
A curfew, and thousands of citizens lost wages because 
Measinesses were closed. As the riot came to an end, 
and sidewalks were strewn with rubble, and 
rens were imperiled by the shells of burned-out 
dings verging on collapse. 

In most other disorders, the extent of damage was 
IW less, but in almost all, a few persons suffered severe 
Wifmical or financial injury. š 

"Home losses, such as pain and suffering, cannot 
JM repaired or compensated. Others are normally 
ed through private insurance. The Commission 
that legislation should be enacted to provide 
libr assistance to communities and to help expand 
private insurance mechanism for compensating 
dual losses. 


EPOD 


BENDING THE FEDERAL DISASTER ACT 


Be Federal Government has traditionally played 


a central role in responding to community needs that 
follow such disasters as hurricanes, tornadoes, floods, 
and earthquakes. Until 1950, this Federal response 
was accomplished through special legislation after 
each disaster. In 1950, Congress enacted the Federal 
Disaster Act to enable the President, in cases of “major 
disaster," to invoke a broad range of emergency relief 
and repair measures without awaiting special legis- 
lation. This act with subsequent amendments has, how- 
ever, been interpreted administratively to apply only 
to natural disasters and not to civil disorders. 

The Commission recommends that Congress amend 
the Federal Disaster Act to permit assistance during 
and following major civil disorders. The hardships to 
a community can be as serious as those following 
natural catastrophes, and local government resources 
to meet these hardships are likely to be inadequate 
regardless of their cause. 

Applying the Disaster Act to disorders would permit 
the Federal Government to provide—during the criti- 
cal period while the disorder is still going on or just 
ending—food, medical, and hospital supplies, emer- 
gency equipment such as beds and tents and temporary 
shelters and housing. It would also permit the loan of 
equipment and manpower for clearing debris and re- 
pairing or temporarily replacing damaged public 
facilities. 

In 1967, these necessities were largely provided 
through the prompt and laudable actions of local and 
state government agencies and of private organiza- 
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tions including churches and neighborhood groups.’ 
Provision for additional help is desirable. Though 
some food and medical assistance can now be pro- 
vided by the Federal Government outside the Disaster 
Act, adequate and comprehensive Federal assistance 
to supplement private and local response can be as- 
sured only by amending the statute. 

Perhaps even more important than the provisions 
for immediate response are those that would aid long- 
term repair. In cases of natural disaster, the Disaster 
Act in its present form permits adjustments on many 
Federal loans where financial hardship has resulted 
to the borrower; gives priority status to grant or loan 
applications for public facilities, public housing and 
public works; provides grants and matching grants for 
the repair or reconstruction of key public facilities; 
permits low-interest loans by the Small Business Ad- 
ministration to businesses that have suffered serious 


The kinds of planning recommended at a state and local 
level to meet human needs during the course of a disorder 
and the coordination of such planning with the planning of 
control forces are considered in the “Supplement on Control 
of Disorders," pp. 281-83. 
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economic damage; and extends to individuals and 
businesses tax deductions beyond those normally avail- 
able for catastrophe losses? The act should be 
amended to make all these kinds of relief available 


following major civil disorders. 


COMPENSATING FOR INDIVIDUAL 
LOSSES—INSURANCE 


In the aftermath of the summer's riots in 1967, in- 
surance protection was an important source of security 
and reimbursement for innocent victims who suffered 
property damage. 

We believe that a well-functioning private insurance 
mechanism is the proper method for paying individuals 


A few kinds of long-term assistance are already available 
under acts other than the Federal Disaster Act. The Small 
Business Administration can provide long-term loans up to 
the actual tangible loss suffered by business concerns. Loans 
of this kind were made by SBA in Detroit. The Department of 
Housing and Urban Development is authorized to insure 
mortgages of families in certain low- and moderate-income 
housing if it determines that the dwelling is situated in an 
area in which “rioting or other civil disorders" have occurred 
or are threatened and that certain other conditions are 
satisfied. 


for losses suffered in disorders. Property insurance 
should be available at reasonable cost to residents and 
businessmen for property in reasonable condition, re- 
gardless of location. If insurance is so available, it will 
function more equitably and efficiently to pay riot 
losses than a program of direct Government payments 
to individuals.? 

The private insurance industry can market policies 
widely and collect premiums commensurate with the 
risks. It can develop and recommend loss-prevention 
techniques and assess and pay large numbers of claims 
on an individual basis. Standard property insurance 
contracts presently include damage from civil dis- 
orders in their coverage, just as they provide com- 
pensation for losses due to natural disasters such as fire 
and windstorm. They should continue to do so. 

Early in our deliberations, however, we received 
many reports that property insurance was unavailable, 
or was available only at prohibitive cost, in inner cities. 
This did not appear to be simply a riot problem but a 
long-term, pervasive problem of center-city areas. 
Since a separate and expert group could best examine 
the problems of the high cost and unavailability of 
property insurance in center-city areas, the President, 
on the Commission’s behalf, appointed a National 
Advisory Panel on Insurance in Riot-Affected Areas 
on August 10, 1967. The Panel’s work is now com- 
plete.* 


The Panel found: 


There is a serious lack of property insurance in the core 
areas of our Nation’s cities. For a number of years, many 
urban residents and businessmen have been unable to pur- 
chase the insurance protection they need. Now, riots and 
the threat of riots are aggravating the problem to an 
intolerable degree. Immediate steps must be taken to 
make insurance available to responsible persons in all 
areas of our Cities. 


The Panel also found that: 


The insurance problems created by riots cannot be 
allowed to jeopardize the availability of property insur- 
ance in center-city areas. But the problem of providing 
adequate and reasonable insurance in the urban core 
cannot be solved merely by supplying financial assist- 
ance to protect insurance companies against catastrophic 
not losses. It is clear that adequate insurance was un- 
available in the urban core even before the riots. * * * 
We are dealing with an inner-city insurance problem 
that is broad in scope and complicated in origin, and 
riots are only one aspect of it. 
— 


Over a dozen states have statutes which impose varying 
degrees of liability on municipalities for private losses suffered 
during disorders. In addition to problems posed in litigating 
Claims, it is questionable, given competing needs for the 
limited municipal financial resources, whether these statutes 
will or should be allowed to continue in force. 

‘The Basic Findings and Recommendations of the Panel 
are set forth in Appendix H of this Report. The full report 
of the Panel is available from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ins U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 


In order to assure the availability of property insur- 
ance in all areas, the Panel recommended a five-part 
program of mutually supporting actions to be under- 
taken immediately by all who. have a responsibility for 
solving the problem: 


We call upon the insurance industry to take the lead in 
establishing voluntary plans in all states to assure all 
property owners fair access to property insurance. 


We look to the states to cooperate with the industry in 
establishing these plans and to supplement the plans, to 
whatever extent may be necessary, by organizing insur- 
ance pools and taking other steps to facilitate the insur- 
ing of urban core properties. 


We urge that the Federal Government enact legislation 
creating a National Insurance Development Corporation 
(NIDC) to assist the insurance industry and the states 
in achieving the important goal of providing adequate 
insurance for inner cities. Through the NIDC, the state 
and Federal Governments can provide backup for the 
remote contingency of very large riot losses. 


We recommend that the Federal Government enact tax 
deferral measures to increase the capacity of the insur- 
ance industry to absorb the financial costs of the program. 


We suggest a series of other necessary steps to meet the 
special needs of the inner-city insurance market—for ex- 
ample, programs to train agents and brokers from the core 
areas, to assure the absence of discrimination in insurance 
company employment on racial or other grounds and to 
seek out better methods of preventing losses and of 
marketing insurance in low-income areas. 


The fundamental thrust of our program is cooperative 
action. Thus, only those companies that participate in 
plans and pools at the local level and only those states 
that take action to implement the program will be eligible 
to receive the benefits provided by the National Insur- 
ance Development Corporation and by the Federal tax 
deferral measures. We firmly believe that all concerned 
must work together to meet the urban insurance crisis. 
Everyone must contribute; no one should escape 
responsibility. 


The Commission endorses the proposals of the Panel 
and recommends they be put into effect by appropriate 
state and Federal measures. 


Detroit, July 1967 


apter 15 


IRODUCTION 


Phe President's charge to the Commission asked 
specifically: “What effect do the mass media have on 
the riots?” 

The question is far reaching, and a sure answer is 
beyond the range of presently available scientific tech- 
niques. Our conclusions and recommendations are 
based upon subjective as well as objective factors; in- 
terviews as well as statistics; isolated examples as well 

general trends. 

Freedom of the press is not the issue. A free press is 

„dispensable to the preservation of the other freedoms 
this Nation cherishes. The recommendations in this 
chapter have thus been developed under the strong 
conviction that only a press unhindered by government 
can contribute to freedom. 

To answer the President's question, the Commission: 


- Directed its field survey teams to question government 

; law enforcement agents, media personnel, and or- 

Mim. ; citizens about their attitudes and reactions to reporting 
WE the riots. 

S Arranged for interviews of media representatives about 
their coverage of the riots. 


8 Conducted special interviews with ghetto residents about 
their response to coverage. 


B Arranged for a quantitative analysis of the content of tele- 
vision programs and newspaper reporting in 15 riot cities dur- 
ing the period of the disorder and the days immediately 
before and after. 


G From November 10-12, 1967, sponsored and participated 

in a conference of representatives from all levels of the news- 
per, news magazine, and broadcasting industries at 
ghkecpsie, N.Y. 


Finally, of course, the Commissioners read news- 
Per, listened to the radio, watched television, and 
w formed their own impressions of media coverage. 
| bof these data, impressions, and attitudes provide 
foundation for our conclusions. 

Ehe Commission also determined, very early, that 


he News Media 
d Ihe Disorders 


the answer to the President's question did not lie solely 
in the performance of the press and broadcasters in 
reporting the riots proper. Our analysis had to consider 
also the overall treatment by the media of the Negro 
ghettos, community relations, racial attitudes, urban 
and rural poverty—day by day and month by month, 
year in and year out. 

On this basis, we have reached three conclusions: 

First, that despite instances of sensationalism, in- 
accuracies, and distortions, newspapers, radio, and tele- 
vision, on the whole, made a real effort to give a bal- 
anced, factual account of the 1967 disorders. 

Second, that despite this effort, the portrayal of the 
violence that occurred last summer failed to reflect ac- 
curately its scale and character. The overall effect was, 
we believe, an exaggeration of both mood and event. 

Third, and ultimately most important, we believe 
that the media have thus far failed to report adequately 
on the causes and consequences of civil disorders and 
the underlying problems of race relations. 

With these comments as a perspective, we discuss 
first the coverage of last summer's disturbances. We 
will then summarize our concerns with overall cover- 
age of race relations. 


COVERAGE OF THE 1967 DISTURBANCES 


We have found a significant imbalance between what 
actually happened in our cities and what the news- 
paper, radio, and television coverage of the riots told 
us happened. The Commission, in studying last sum- 
mer's disturbances, visited many of the cities and inter- 
viewed participants and observers. We found that the 
disorders, as serious as they were, were less destructive, 
less widespread, and less of a black-white confrontation 
than most people believed. 

Lacking other sources of information, we formed 
our original impressions and beliefs from what we saw 
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on television, heard on the radio, and read in news- 
papers and magazines. We are deeply concerned that 
millions of other Americans, who must rely on the mass 
media, likewise formed incorrect impressions and judg- 
ments about what went on in many American cities 
last summer. 

As we started to probe the reasons for this imbalance 
between reality and impression, we first believed that 
the media had sensationalized the disturbances, con- 
sistently overplaying violence and giving dispropor- 
tionate amounts of time to emotional events and mili- 
tant leaders. To test this theory, we commissioned a 
systematic, quantitative analysis, covering the content 
of newspaper and television reporting in 15 cities 
where disorders occurred. The results of this analysis 
do not support our early belief. Of 955 television se- 
quences of riot and racial news examined, 837 could 
be classified for predominant atmosphere as either 
“emotional,” “calm,” or “normal.” Of these, 494 were 
classified as calm, 262 as emotional, and 81 as normal. 
Only a small proportion of all scenes analyzed showed 
actual mob action, people looting, sniping, setting 
fires, or being injured, or killed. Moderate Negro 
leaders were shown more frequently than militant 
leaders on television news broadcasts. 

Of 3,779 newspaper articles analyzed, more focused 
on legislation which should be sought and planning 
which should be done to control ongoing riots and 
prevent future riots than on any other topic. The 
findings of this analysis are explained in detail later in 
this chapter. They make it clear that the imbal- 
ance between actual events and the portrayal of those 
events in the press and on the air cannot be attributed 
solely to sensationalism in reporting and presentation. 

We have, however, identified several factors which, 
it seems to us, did work to create incorrect and exag- 
gerated impressions about the scope and intensity of 
the disorders. 

First, despite the overall statistical picture, there 
were instances of gross flaws in presenting news of the 
1967 riots. Some newspapers printed scare headlines 
unsupported by the mild stories that followed. All 
media reported rumors that had no basis in fact. 
Some newsmen staged riot events for the cameras. 
Examples are included in the next section. 

Second, the press obtained much factual information 
about the scale of the disorders—property damage, 
personal injury, and deaths—from local officials, who 
often were inexperienced in dealing with civil disorders 
and not always able to sort out fact from rumor in the 
confusion. At the height of the Detroit riot, some news 
reports of property damage put the figure in excess of 
$500 million.! Subsequent investigation shows it to be 
$40 to $45 m'llion.? The initial estimates were not the 
independent judgment of reporters or editors. They 
came from beleaguered government officials. But the 
news media gave currency to these errors. Reporters 
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uncritically accepted, and editors uncritically pub- 
lished, the inflated figures, leaving an indelible impres- 
sion of damage up to more than 10 times greater than 
actually occurred. 

Third, the coverage of the disorders— particularly 
on television—tended to define the events as black- 
white confrontations. In fact, almost all of the deaths, 
injuries, and property damage occurred in all-Negro 
neighborhoods, and thus the disorders were not “race 
riots” as that term is generally understood. 

Closely linked to these problems is the phenomenon 
of cumulative effect. As the summer of 1967 progressed, 
we think Americans often began to associate more or 
less neutral sights and sounds (like a squad car with 
flashing red lights, a burning building, a suspect in po- 
lice custody) with racial disorders, so that the appear- 
ance of any particular item, itself hardly inflammatory, 
set off a whole sequence of association with riot events. 
Moreover, the summer's news was not seen and heard in 
isolation. Events of these past few years—the Watts 
riot, other disorders, and the growing momentum of 
the civil rights movement—conditioned the responses 
of readers and viewers and heightened their reactions. 
What the public saw and read last summer thus pro- 
duced emotional reactions and left vivid impressions 
not wholly attributable to the material itself. 

Fear and apprehension of racial unrest and violence 
are deeply rooted in American society. They color and 
intensify reactions to news of racial trouble and threats 
of racial conflict. Those who report and disseminate 
news must be conscious of the background of anxieties 
and apprehension against which their stories are pro- 
jected. This does not mean that the media should man- 
age the news or tell less than the truth. Indeed, we 
believe that it would be imprudent and even dangerous 
to downplay coverage in the hope that censored report- 
ing of inflammatory incidents somehow will diminish 
violence. Once a disturbance occurs, the word will 
spread independently of newspapers and television. To 
attempt to ignore these events or portray them as 
something other than what they are can only diminish 
confidence in the media and increase the effectiveness 
of those who monger rumors and the fears of those who 
listen. 

But to be complete, the coverage must be representa- 
tive. We suggest that the main failure of the media last 
summer was that the totality of its coverage was not as 
representative as it should have been to be accurate. 
We believe that to live up to their own professed 
standards, the media simply must exercise a higher de- 
gree of care and a greater level of sophistication than 


! As recently as Feb. 9, 1968, an Associated Press dispatch 
from Philadelphia said “damage exceeded $1 billion" in 
Detroit. 

* Michigan State Insurance Commission estimate, Decem- 
ber 1967. See also “Meeting the Insurance Crisis of Our 
Cities," a report by the President's National Advisory Panel 
on Insurance in Riot-Affected Areas, January 1968. 


they have yet shown in this area—higher, perhaps, than 
the level ordinarily acceptable with other stories. 

This is not just another story.” It should not be 
treated like one. Admittedly, some of what disturbs us 
about riot coverage last summer stems from circum- 
stances beyond media control. But many of the inaccu- 
racies of fact, tone, and mood were due to the failure of 
reporters and editors to ask tough enough questions 
about official reports and to apply the most rigorous 
standards possible in evaluating and presenting the 
news. Reporters and editors must be sure that descrip- 
tions and pictures of violence, and emotional or inflam- 
matory sequences or articles, even though “true” in iso- 
lation, are really representative and do not convey an 
impression at odds with the overall reality of events. 
The media too often did not achieve this level of 
sophisticated, skeptical, careful news judgment during 
last summer's riots. 


THE MEDIA AND RACE RELATIONS 


Our second and fundamental criticism is that the 
news media have failed to analyze and report ade- 
quately on racial problems in the United States and, as 
a related matter, to meet the Negro’s legitimate ex- 
pectations in journalism. By and large, news organiza- 
tions have failed to communicate to both their black 
and white audiences a sense of the problems America 
faces and the sources of potential solutions. The media 
report and write from the standpoint of a white man’s 
world. The ills of the ghetto, the difficulties of life there, 
the Negro’s burning sense of grievance, are seldom con- 
veyed. Slights and indignities are part of the Negro’s 
daily life, and many of them come from what he now 
calls the “white press” —a press that repeatedly, if un- 
consciously, reflects the biases, the paternalism, the in- 
difference of white America. This may be understanda- 
ble, but it is not excusable in an institution that has the 
mission to inform and educate the whole of our society. 

Our criticisms, important as they are, do not lead 
us to conclude that the media are a cause of nots, any 
more than they are the cause of other phenomena 
which they report. It is true that newspaper and tele- 
vision reporting helped shape people’s attitudes toward 
nots. In some cities, people who watched television 
reports and read newspaper accounts of riots in other 
cities later rioted themselves. But the causal chain 
weakens when we recall that in other cities, people in 
very much the same circumstances watched the same 
programs and read the same newspaper stories but did 
not riot themselves. 

The news media are not the sole source of informa- 
tion and certainly not the only influence on public atti- 
tudes. People obtained their information and formed 
their opinions about the 1967 disorders from the mul- 
üplicity of sources that condition the public's thinking 
on all events. Personal experience, conversations with 

others, the local and long-distance telephone are all 


important as sources of information and ideas and con- 
tribute to the totality of attitudes about riots. 

No doubt, in some cases, the knowledge or the sight 
on a television screen of what had gone on elsewhere 
lowered inhibitions, kindled outrage or awakened de- 
sires for excitement or loot—or simply passed the word. 
Many ghetto residents we interviewed thought so 
themselves. By the same token, the news reports of 
riots must have conditioned the response of officials 
and police to disturbances in their own cities. The re- 
action of the authorities in Detroit was almost certainly 
affected in some part by what they saw or read of New- 
ark a week earlier. The Commission believes that 
none of these private or official reactions was decisive 
in determining the course of the disorders. Even if 
they had been more significant than we think, however, 
we cannot envision a system of governmental restraints 
that could successfully eliminate these effects. And 
an effort to formulate and impose such restraints would 
be inconsistent with fundamental traditions in our 
society. 

These failings of the media must be corrected and 
the improvement must come from within the media. À 
society that values and relies on a free press as intensely 
as ours is entitled to demand in return responsibility 
from the press and conscientious attention by the press 
to its own deficiencies. The Commission has seen 
evidence that many of those who supervise, edit, and 
report for the news media are becoming increasingly 


ay 
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aware of and concerned about their performance in 
this field. With that concern, and with more experience, 
will come more sophisticated and responsible coverage. 
But much more must be done, and it must be done soon. 

The Commission has a number of recommendations 
designed to stimulate and accelerate efforts toward 
self-improvement. And we propose a privately orga- 
nized, privately funded Institute of Urban Communi- 
cations as a means for drawing these recommendations 
together and promoting their implementation. 
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NEWS COVERAGE OF CIVIL DISORDERS—SUMMER 1967 


THE METHOD OF ANALYSIS 


As noted, the Commission has been surveying both 
the reporting of disorders last summer and the broader 
field of race relations coverage. With respect to the re- 
porting of disorders, we were trying to get a sense of 
content, accuracy, tone, and bias. We sought to find 
out how people reacted to it and how reporters con- 
ducted themselves while carrying out their assignments. 
The Commission used a number of techniques to probe 
these matters and to provide cross-checks on data and 
impressions. | 

To obtain an objective source of data, the Commis- 
sion arranged for a systematic, quantitative analysis 
of the content of newspapers, local television, and net- 
work coverage in 15 cities for a period from 3 days be- 
fore to 3 days after the disorder in each city? The 
cities were chosen to provide a cross-section in terms of 
the location and scale of the disorders and the dates of 
their occurrence. 

Within each city, for the period specified, the study 
was comprehensive. Every daily newspaper and all 
network and local television news films were analyzed, 
and scripts and logs were examined. In all, 955 network 
and local television sequences and 3,779 newspaper 
articles dealing with riot and race relations news were 
analyzed. Each separate analysis was coded and the 
cards were cross-tabulated by computer to provide 
results and comparisons for use by the Commission. 
The material was measured to determine the amount 
of space devoted to news of riot activity; the nature of 
the display given compared with other news coverage; 
and the types of stories, articles, and television pro- 
graming presented. We sought specific statistical in- 
formation on such matters as the amount of space or 
time devoted to different kinds of riot stories, the types 
and identities of persons most often depicted or inter- 
viewed, the frequency with which race relations prob- 
lems were mentioned in riot stories or identified as the 
cause of riot activity. 

The survey was designed to be objective and statis- 
tical. Within its terms of reference, the Commission was 
looking for broad characterizations of media tone and 
content. 

The Commission is aware of the inherent limita- 
tions of content analysis techniques. They cannot meas- 
ure the emotional impact of a particular story or 
television sequence. By themselves, they provide no 
basis for conclusions as to the accuracy of what was 
reported. Particular examples of good or bad journal- 


Detroit, Mich. ; Milwaukee, Wis.; Cincinnati and Dayton, 
Ohio; Tampa, Fla.; Newark, Plainfield, Elizabeth, Jersey 
City, East Orange, Paterson, New Brunswick, and Englewood, 
N.J.; New Haven, Conn. ; Rochester, N.Y. 
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istic conduct, which may be important in themselves, 
are submerged in a statistical average. The Commission 
therefore sought through staff interviews and personal 
contact with members of the press and the public to 
obtain direct evidence of the effects of riot coverage 
and the performance of the media during last summer's 
disturbances. 


CONCLUSIONS ABOUT CONTENT ‘ 
Television | 


1. Content analysis of television film footage shows 
that the tone of the coverage studied was more “calm” 
and "factual" than “emotional” and “rumor-laden.” 
Researchers viewed every one of the 955 television se- 
quences and found that twice as many “calm” sequences 
as "emotional" ones were shown. The amount and loca- 
tion of coverage were relatively limited, considering 
the magnitude of the events. The analysis reveals a 
dominant, positive emphasis on control of the riot and 
on activities in the aftermath of the riot (53.8 percent 
of all scenes broadcast), rather than on scenes of 
actual mob action, or people looting, sniping, setting 
fires, or being injured or killed (4.8 percent of scenes 
shown). According to participants in our Poughkeepsie 
conference, coverage frequently was of the post-riot or 
interview variety because newsmen arrived at the scene 
after the actual violence had subsided. Overall, both 
network and local television coverage was cautious and 
restrained. 

2. Television newscasts during the periods of actual 
disorder in 1967 tended to emphasize law enforce- 
ment activities, thereby overshadowing underlying 
grievances and tensions. This conclusion is based on 
the relatively high frequency with which television 
showed and described law enforcement agents, police, 
National Guardsmen, and army troops performing 
control functions. 

Television coverage tended to give the impression 
that the riots were confrontations between Negroes and 
whites rather than responses by Negroes to underlying 
slum problems. The control agents were predominantly 
white. The ratio of white male adults * to Negro male 
adults shown on television is high (1:2) considering 
that the riots took place in predominantly Negro neigh- 
borhoods. And some interviews with whites involved 
landlords or proprietors who lost property or suffered 
business losses because of the disturbances and thus 
held strongly antagonistic attitudes. 

The content analysis shows that by far the most 
frequent "actor" appearances on television were Negro 


* What follows is a summary of the major conclusions drawn 
from the content analysis conducted for the Commission. 

»The white male adult category in this computation does 
not include law enforcement agents or public officials. 


male adults, white male adults, law enforcement agents, 
and public officials. We cannot tell from a content 
analysis whether there was any preconceived editorial 
policy of portraying the riots as racial confrontations 
requiring the intervention of enforcement agents. But 
the content analysis does present a visual three-way 
alignment of Negroes, white bystanders, and public 
officials or enforcement agents. This alignment tended 
to create an impression that the riots were predom- 
inantly racial confrontations involving clashes between 
black and white citizens. 

3. About one-third of all riot-related sequences for 
network and local television appeared on the first day 
following the outbreak of rioting, regardless of the 
course of development of the riot itself. After the first 
day there was, except in Detroit, a very sharp decline 
in the amount of television time devoted to the disturb- 
ance. In Detroit, where the riot started slowly and 
did not flare out of control until the evening of July 24, 
48 hours after it started, the number of riot-related 
sequences shown increased until July 26 and then 
showed the same sharp dropoff as noted after the first 
day of rioting in the other cities.“ These findings tend 
to controvert the impression that the riot intensifies 
television coverage, thus in turn intensifying the riot. 
The content analysis indicates that whether or not 
the riot was getting worse, television coverage of the 
not decreased sharply after the first day. 

4. The Commission made a special effort to analyze 
television coverage of Negro leaders. To do this, Negro 
leaders were divided into three categories: (a) celebri- 
ties or public figures, who did not claim any organiza- 
tional following (e.g., social scientist Dr. Kenneth B. 
Clark, comedian Dick Gregory); (b) “moderate” 
Negro leaders, who claim a political or organizational 
following; and (c) “militant” Negro leaders who claim 
a political or organizational following. During the riot 
periods surveyed, Negro leaders appeared infrequently 
on network news broadcasts and were about equally 
divided among celebrity or public figures, moderate 
leaders, and militant leaders. On local television, Negro 
leaders appeared more often. Of the three categories, 
“moderate” Negro leaders were shown on local stations 
more than twice as often as Negro leaders identified 
primarily as celebrities or public figures and three 
times more frequently than militant leaders. 


Newspapers 

l. Like television coverage, newspaper coverage of 
civil disturbances in the summer of 1967 was more 
calm, factual, and restrained than outwardly emo- 
tional or inftammatory. During the period of the riot 
there were many stories dealing exclusively with non- 
riot racial news. Considering the magnitude of the 


Detroit news outlets substantially refrained from publiciz- 
ing the riot during the early part of Sunday, the first day of 
noting. 


events, the amount of coverage was limited. Most 
stories were played down or put on inside pages. Re- 
searchers found that almost all the articles analyzed 
(3,045 of 3,770) tended to focus on one of 16 identifi- 
able subjects. Of this group, 502 articles (16.5 percent) 
focused primarily on legislation which should be sought 
and planning which could be done to control ongoing 
riots and prevent future riots. The second largest 
category consisted of 471 articles (15.5 percent) focus- 
ing on containment or control of riot action. News- 
paper coverage of the disorders reflects efforts at cau- 
tion and restraint. 

2. Newspapers tended to characterize and portray 
last summer’s riots in national terms rather than as 
local phenomena and problems, especially when rioting 
was taking place in the newspaper’s own city. During 
the actual disorders, the newspapers in each city 
studied tended to print many stories dealing with dis- 
orders or racial troubles in other cities. About 40 per- 
cent of the riot or racial stories in each local newspaper 
during the period of rioting in that city came 
from the wire services. Furthermore, most newspaper 
editors appear to have given more headline attention 
to riots occurring elsewhere than to those at home dur- 
ing the time of trouble in their own cities. 


ACCURACY OF THE COVERAGE 


We have tested the accuracy of coverage by means 
of interviews with local media representatives, city and 
police officials, and residents of the ghettos. To provide 
a broad base, we used three separate sources for inter- 
view data: The Commission’s field survey teams, spe- 
cial field teams, and the findings of a special research 
study. 

As is to be expected, almost everyone had his own 
version of the truth,” but it is noteworthy that some 
editors and reporters themselves, in retrospect, have 
expressed concern about the accuracy of their own 
coverage. For example, one newspaper editor said at 
the Commission’s Poughkeepsie Conference: 


We used things in our leads and headlines during 
the riot I wish we could have back now, because they 
were wrong and they were bad mistakes * * * 

We used the words sniper kings" and “nests of 
snipers.“ We found out when we were able to get 
our people into those areas and get them out from 
under the cars that these sniper kings and these 
nests of snipers were the constituted authorities 
shooting at each other, most of them. There was 
just one confirmed sniper in the entire eight-day 
riot and he was * * * drunk and he had a pistol, 
and he was firing from a window. 


Television industry representatives at the conference 
stressed their concern about “live” coverage of dis- 
orders and said they try, whenever possible, to view 
and edit taped or filmed sequences before broadcasting 
them. Conference participants admitted that live tele- 
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vision coverage via helicopter of the 1965 Watts riot 
had been inflammatory, and network news executives 
expressed doubts that television would ever again pre- 
sent live coverage of a civil disorder. 

Most errors involved mistakes of fact, exaggeration 
of events, overplaying of particular stories, or promi- 
nently displayed speculation about unfounded rumors 
of potential trouble. This is not only a local problem; 
because of the wire services and networks, it is a na- 
tional one. An experienced riot reporter told the Com- 
mission that initial wire service reports of a disturbance 
tend to be inflated. The reason, he said, is that they are 
written by local bureau men who in most cases have 
not seen a civil disorder before. When out-of-town re- 
porters with knowledge in the field or the wire services' 
own riot specialists arrive on the scene, the situation is 
put into a more accurate context. 

Some examples of exaggeration and mistakes about 
facts are cataloged here. These examples are by no 
means exhaustive. They represent only a few of the in- 
cidents discovered by the Commission and, no doubt, 
are but a small part of the total number of such inac- 
curacies. But the Commission believes that they are 
representative of the kinds of errors likely to occur 
when, in addition to the confusion inherent in civil dis- 
order situations, reporters are rushed and harried or 
editors are superficial and careless. We present these 
as examples of mistakes that we hope will be avoided in 
the future. 

In particular, we believe newsmen should be wary of 
how they play rumors of impending trouble. Whether 
a rumor is reliable and significant enough to deserve 
coverage is an editorial decision. But the failure of 
many headlined rumors to be borne out last summer 
suggests that these editorial decisions often are not as 
carefully made as the sensitivity of the subject requires. 
8 In Detroit, a radio station broadcast a rumor, based on 


a telephone tip, that Negroes planned to invade suburbia 
one night later; if plans existed, they never materialized. 


G In Cincinnati, several outlets ran a story about white 
youths arrested for possessing a bazooka; only a few reports 
mentioned that the weapon was inoperable. 


G In Tampa, a newspaper repeatedly indulged in specula- 
tion about impending trouble. When the state attorney ruled 
the fatal shooting of a Negro youth justifiable homicide, the 
paper’s news columns reported: There were fears today that 
the ruling would stir new race problems for Tampa tonight." 
The day before, the paper quoted one “top lawman” as tell- 
ing reporters “he now fears that Negro residents in the Cen- 
tral Avenue Project and in the West Tampa trouble spots 
feel they are in competition and are trying to see which 
can cause the most unrest which area can become the center 
of attraction." 


A West Coast newspaper put out an edition headlined: 
“Rioting Erupts in Washington, D.C. / Negroes Hurl Bottles, 
Rocks at Police Near White House.” The story did not sup- 
port the headline. It reported what was actually the fact: that 
a number of teenage Negroes broke store windows and threw 
bottles and stones at police and firemen near downtown 
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Washington, a mile or more from the White House. On the 
other hand, the same paper did not report unfounded local 
rumors of sniping when other news media did. 


Television presents a different problem with respect 
to accuracy. In contrast to what some of its critics have 
charged, television sometimes may have leaned over 
too far backward in seeking balance and restraint. By 
stressing interviews, many with whites in predomi- 
nantly Negro neighborhoods, and by emphasizing con- 
trol scenes rather than riotous action, television news 
broadcasts may have given a distorted picture of what 
the disorders were all about. 

The media—especially television—also have failed 
to present and analyze to a sufficient extent the basic 
reasons for the disorders. There have, after the dis- 
orders, been some brilliant exceptions.” As the content 
analysis findings suggest, however, coverage duning the 
riot period itself gives far more emphasis to control 
of rioters and black-white confrontation than to the 
underlying causes of the disturbances. 


GHETTO REACTIONS TO THE MEDIA 
COVERAGE 


The Commission was particularly interested in public 
reaction to media coverage; specifically, what people 
in the ghetto look at and read and how it affects them. 
The Commission has drawn upon reports from special 
teams of researchers who visited various cities where 
outbreaks occurred last summer. Members of these 
teams interviewed ghetto dwellers and middle-class 
Negroes on their responses to news media. In addition, 
we have used information from a statistical study of 
the mass media in the Negro ghetto in Pittsburgh.’ 

These interviews and surveys, though by no means 
a complete study of the subject, lead to four broad 
conclusions about ghetto and, to a lesser degree, 
middle-class Negro reactions to the media. 

Most Negroes distrust what they refer to as the 
“white press.” As one interviewer reported: 

The average black person couldn’t give less of a 
damn about what the media say. The intelligent 
black person is resentful at what he considers to be a 
totally false portrayal of what goes on in the ghetto. 
Most black people see the newspapers as mouth- 
pieces of the “power structure.” 

These comments are echoed in most interview re- 
ports the Commission has read. Distrust and dislike of 
the media among ghetto Negroes encompass all the 


' As examples, less than a month after the Detroit riot, 
the Detroit Free Press published the results of a landmark 
survey of local Negro attitudes and grievances. Newsweek 
magazine’s November 20, 1967, special issue on “The Negro 
American—What Must Be Done” made a significant con- 
tribution to public understanding. 

° The Commission is indebted, in this regard, to M. Thomas 
Allen for his document on Mass Media Use Patterns and 
Functions in the Negro Ghetto in Pittsburgh. 


media, though in general, the newspapers are mis- 
trusted more than the television. This is not because 
television is thought to be more sensitive or respon- 
sive to Negro needs and aspirations but because ghetto 
residents believe that television at least lets them see the 
actual events for themselves. Even so, many Negroes, 
particularly teenagers, told researchers that they noted 
a pronounced discrepancy between what they saw in 
the riots and what television broadcast. 

Persons interviewed offered three chief reasons for 
their attitude. First, they believe, as suggested in the 
quotation above, that the media are instruments of the 
white power structure. They think that these white 
interests guide the entire white community, from the 
journalists’ friends and neighbors to city officials, police 
officers, and department store owners. Publishers and 
editors, if not white reporters, they feel, support and 
defend these interests with enthusiasm and dedication. 

Second, many people in the ghettos apparently be- 
lieve that newsmen rely on the police for most of their 
information about what is happening during a disorder 
and tend to report much more of what the officals are 
doing and saying than what Negro citizens or leaders in 
the city are doing and saying. Editors and reporters at 
the Poughkeepsie conference acknowledged that the 
police and city officials are their main—and sometimes 
their only—source of information. It was also noted 
that most reporters who cover civil disturbances tend 
to arrive with the police and stay close to them—often 
for safety and often because they learn where the 
action is at the same time as the authorities—and thus 
buttress the ghetto impression that police and press 
work together and toward the same ends (an im- 
pression that may come as a surprise to many within 
the ranks of police and press). | 

Third, Negro residents in several cities surveyed cited 
as specific examples of media unfairness what they 
considered the failure of the media: 


8 To report the many examples of Negroes helping law en- 
forcement officers and assisting in the treatment of the 
wounded during disorders. 


8 To report adequately about false arrests. 


cue report instances of excessive force by the National 
uard. 


To explore and interpret the background conditions lead- 
ing to disturbances. 


= To expose, except in Detroit, what they regarded as in- 
stances of police brutality. 


= To report on white vigilante groups which allegedly came 
Into some disorder areas and molested innocent Negro 
residents. 

Some of these problems are insoluble. But more first- 
hand reporting in the diffuse and fragmented riot area 
should temper easy reliance on police information and 
announcements. There is a special need for news media 
to cover “positive” news stories in the ghetto before 
and after riots with concern and enthusiasm. 


A multitude of news and information sources other 
than the established news media are relied upon in the 
ghetto. One of our studies found that 79 percent of a 
total of 567 ghetto residents interviewed in seven 
cities ? first heard about the outbreak in their own city 
by word of mouth. Telephone and word of mouth ex- 
changes on the streets, in churches, stores, pool halls, 
and bars, provide more information—and rumors— 
about events of direct concern to ghetto residents than 
the more conventional news media. 

Among the established media, television and radio 
are far more popular in the ghetto than newspapers. 
Radios there, apparently, are ordinarily listened to 
less for news than for music and other programs. One 
survey showed that an overwhelmingly large number 
of Negro children and teenagers (like their white 
counterparts) listen to the radio for music alone, 
interspersed by disc jockey chatter. In other age 
groups, the response of most people about what they 
listen to on the radio was "anything," leading to the 
conclusion that radio in the ghetto is basically a back- 
ground accompaniment. 

But the fact that radio is such a constant background 
accompaniment can make it an important influence 
on people's attitudes, and perhaps on their actions 
once trouble develops. This is true for several reasons. 
News presented on local "rock" stations seldom con- 
stitutes much more than terse headline items which 
may startle or frighten but seldom inform. Radio disc 
jockeys and those who preside over the popular “talk 
shows" keep a steady patter of information going over 
the air. When a city is beset by civil strife, this patter 
can both inform transistor radio-carrying young peo- 
ple where the action is, and terrify their elders and 
much of the white community. "Burn, baby, burn," 
the slogan of the Watts riot, was inadvertently origi- 
nated by a radio disc jockey. 

Thus, radio can be an instrument of trouble and 
tension in a community threatened or inundated with 
civil disorder. It can also do much to minimize fear 
by putting fast-paced events into proper perspective. 
We have found commendable instances, for example, 
in Detroit, Milwaukee, and New Brunswick, of radio 
stations and personalities using their air time and influ- 
ence to try to calm potential rioters. In the next section, 
we recommend procedures for meetings and consulta- 
tions for advance planning among those who will cover 
civil disorders. It is important that radio personnel, 
and especially disc jockeys and talk show hosts, be 
included in such preplanning. 

Television is the formal news source most relied 
upon in the ghetto. According to one report, more 
than 75 percent of the sample turned to television for 
national and international news, and a larger per- 


* Detroit, Newark, Atlanta, Tampa, New Haven, Cincin- 
nati, Milwaukee. 
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We believe every effort should be made to eliminate 
this sort of conduct. This requires the implementation 
of thoughtful, stringent staff guidelines for reporters 
and editors. Such guidelines, carefully formulated, 
widely disseminated, and strictly enforced, underlie 


centage of the sample (86 percent) regularly watched 
television from 5 to 7 p.m., the dinner hours when 
the evening news programs are broadcast. 

The significance of broadcasting in news dissemina- 
tion is seen in Census Bureau estimates that in June 
1967, 87.7 percent of nonwhite households and 94.8 


percent of white households had television sets. 
When ghetto residents do turn to newspapers, most 
read tabloids, if available, far more frequently than 


standard size newspapers and rely on the tabloids 


primarily for light features, racing charts, comic strips, 
fashion news and display advertising. 


CONDUCT OF PRESS REPRESENTATIVES 


Most newsmen appear to be aware and concerned 
that their very physical presence can exacerbate a 
small disturbance, but some have conducted them- 
selves with a startling lack of common sense. News 
organizations, particularly television networks, have 
taken substantial steps to minimize the effect of the 
physical presence of their employees at a news event. 
Networks have issued internal instructions calling for 
use of unmarked cars and small cameras and tape 
recorders, and most stations instruct their cameramen 
to film without artificial light whenever possible. Still, 
some newsmen have done things “for the sake of the 
story” that could have contributed to tension. 

Reports have come to the Commission’s attention 
of individual newsmen staging events, coaxing youths 
to throw rocks and interrupt traffic, and otherwise 
acting irresponsibly at the incipient stages of a dis- 
turbance. Such acts are the responsibility of the news 
organization as well as of its individual reporter. 

Two examples occurred in Newark. Television 
cameramen, according to officials, crowded into and 
in front of police headquarters, interfering with law 
enforcement operations and “making a general nui- 
sance of themselves.” In a separate incident, a New 
York newspaper photographer covering the Newark 
riot repeatedly urged and finally convinced a Negro 
boy to throw a rock for the camera. Crowding may 
occasionally be unavoidable; staging of events is not. 


the self-policing activities of some news organiza- 
tions already, but they must be universally adopted 
if they are to be effective in curbing journalistic 
irresponsibility. 

The Commission has studied the internal guidelines 
in use last summer at the Associated Press, United 
Press International, the Washington Post and the 
Columbia Broadcasting System. Many other news or- 
ganizations, large and small, have similar guidelines. 
In general, the guidelines urge extreme care to ensure 
that reporting is thorough and balanced and that 
words and statistics used are appropriate and accurate. 
The AP guidelines call for broad investigation into 
the immediate and underlying causes of an incident. 
The CBS guidelines demand as much caution as pos- 
sible to avoid the danger of camera equipment and 
lights exacerbating the disturbance. 

Internal guidelines can, and all those studied do, go 
beyond problems of physical presence at a disturbance 
to the substantive aspects of searching out, reporting, 
and writing the story. But the content of the guidelines 
is probably less important than the fact that the subject 
has been thoughtfully considered and hammered out 
within the organization, and an approach developed 
that is designed to meet the organization’s particular 
needs and solve its particular problems. 

We recommend that every news organization that 
does not now have some form of guidelines—or sus- 
pects that those it has are not working effectively— 
designate top editors to (a) meet with its reporters who 
have covered or might be assigned to riots, (b) discuss 
in detail the problems and procedures which exist or 
are expected and (c) formulate and disseminate di- 
rectives based on the discussions. Regardless of the 
specific provisions, the vital step is for every news 
gathering organization to adopt and implement at least 
some minimal form of internal control. 


A RECOMMENDATION TO IMPROVE RIOT COVERAGE 


A NEED FOR BETTER COMMUNICATION 


A recurrent problem in the coverage of last summer's 
disorders was friction and lack of cooperation between 
police officers and working reporters. Many ex- 
perienced and capable journalists complained that 
policemen and their commanding officers were at best 
apathetic and at worst overtly hostile toward reporters 
attempting to cover a disturbance. Policemen, on the 
other hand, charged that many reporters seemed to 
forget that the task of the police is to restore order. 
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After considering available evidence on the subject, 
the Commission is convinced that these conditions re- 
flect an absence of advance communication and 
planning among the people involved. We do not sug- 
gest that familiarity with the other's problems will 
beget total amity and cooperation. The interests of the 
media and the police are sometimes necessarily at 
variance. But we do believe that communication is à 
vital step toward removing the obstacles produced by 
ignorance, confusion, and misunderstanding of what 
each group is actually trying to do. 


MUTUAL ORIENTATION 


What is needed first is a series of discussions, per- 
haps a combination of informal gatherings and semi- 
nar-type workshops. They should encompass all ranks 
of the police, all levels of media employees, and a 
cross-section of city officials. At first these would be 
get-acquainted sessions—to air complaints and discuss 
common problems. Working reporters should get to 
know the police who would be likely to draw duty in a 
disorder. Police and city officials should use the ses- 
sions for frank and candid briefings on the problems 
the city might face and official plans for dealing with 
disturbances. 

Later sessions might consider procedures to facilitate 
the physical movement of personnel and speed the flow 
of accurate and complete news. Such arrangements 
might involve nothing more than a procedure for de- 
signating specific locations at which police officers 
would be available to escort a reporter into a dangerous 
area. In addition, policemen and reporters working 
together might devise better methods of identification, 
communication, and training. 

Such procedures are infinitely variable and depend 
on the initiative, needs, and desires of those involved. 
If there is no existing institution or procedure for con- 
vening such meetings, we urge the mayor or city man- 
ager to do so in every city where experience suggests 
the possibility of future trouble. To allay any appre- 
hension that discussions with officials might lead to 
restraints on the freedom to seek out and report the 
news, participants in these meetings should stipulate 
beforehand that freedoin of access to all areas for re- 
porters will be preserved. 


DESIGNATION OF INFORMATION OFFICERS 


It is desirable to designate and prepare a number of 
police officers to act as media information officers. 
There should be enough of these so that, in the event 
of a disturbance, a reporter will not have to seek far to 
find a policeman ready and able to give him informa- 
tion and answer questions. Officers should be of high 
enough rank within the police department to have 
ready access to information. 


CREATION OF AN INFORMATION CENTER 


À nerve center for reliable police and official gov- 
ernment information should be planned and ready for 
activation when a disturbance reaches a predetermined 
point of intensity. Such a center might be located at 
police headquarters or city hall. It should be directed 
by an experienced, high-ranking information specialist 
with close ties to police officials. It is imperative, of 
course, that all officials keep a steady flow of accurate 
information coming into the center. Ideally, rooms 
would be set aside for taping and filming interviews 
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with public officials. Local television stations might cut 
costs and relieve congestion by pooling some equipment 
at this central facility. An information center should 
not be thought of as replacing other news sources inside 
and outside the disturbance area. If anything, our 
studies suggest that reporters are already too closely 
tied to police and officials as news sources in a disorder. 
An information center should not be permitted to in- 
tensify this dependence. Properly conceived, however, 
a center can supplement on-the-spot reporting and 
supply news about official action. 


OUT-OF-TOWN REPORTERS 


Much of the difficulty last summer apparently re- 
volved around relations between local law enforce- 
ment officials and out-of-town reporters. These re- 
porters are likely to be less sensitive about preserving 
the “image” of the local community. 

Still, local officials serve their city badly when they 
ignore or impede national media representatives in- 
stead of informing them about the city, and cooperating 
with their attempts to cover the story. City and police 
officials should designate liaison officers and distribute 
names and telephone numbers of police and other rele- 
vant officials, the place they can be found if trouble 
develops, and other information likely to be useful. 

National and other news organizations, in turn, 
could help matters by selecting a responsible home 
office official to act as liaison in these cases and to 
be accessible by phone to local officials who encounter 
difficulty with on-the-spot representatives of an 
organization. 


GENERAL GUIDELINES AND CODES 


In some cases, if all parties involved were willing, 
planning sessions might lead to the consideration of 
more formal undertakings. These might include: (a) 
agreements on specific procedures to expedite the 
physical movement of men and equipment around dis- 
order areas and back and forth through police lines; 
(b) general guidelines on the behavior of both media 
and police personnel; and (c) arrangements for a 
brief moratorium on reporting news of an incipient 
disturbance. The Commission stresses once again its 
belief that though each of these possibilities merits con- 
sideration, none should be formulated or imposed by 
unilateral government action. Any procedure finally 
adopted should be negotiated between police and 
media representatives and should assure both sides the 
flexibility needed to do their respective jobs. Accept- 
ance of such arrangements should be frankly based on 
grounds of self-interest, for negotiated methods of 
procedure can often yield substantial benefits to each 
side—and to the public which both serve. 

At the request of the Commission, the Community 
Relations Service of the Department of Justice sur- 
veyed recent experiences with formal codes. Most of 
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the codes studied: (a) Set forth in general terms com- 
mon sense standards of good journalistic conduct, and 
(b) establish procedures for a brief moratorium (sel- 
dom more than 30 minutes to an hour) on reporting 
an incipient disturbance. 

In its survey, the Community Relations Service de- 
scribed and analyzed experiences with codes in 11 
major cities where they are currently in force. Mem- 
bers of the CRS staff conducted interviews with key 
citizens (newsmen, city officials, and community lead- 
ers) in each of the 11 cities, seeking comments on the 
effectiveness and practicality of the codes and guide- 
lines used. CRS’s major findings and conclusions are: 


m All codes and guidelines now in operation are basically 
voluntary arrangements usually put forward by local author- 
ities and accepted by the news media after consultation. 
Nowhere has an arrangement or agreement been effected that 
binds the news media without their assent. 


m No one interviewed in this survey considered the code or 
guidelines in effect in his city as useless or harmful. CRS 
thought that, where they were in effect, the codes had a 
constructive impact on the local news media. Observers in 
some cities, however, thought the increased sense of re- 
sponsibility manifested by press and television was due more 
to experience with riot coverage than to the existence of 
the codes. 


B The more controversial and often least understood aspect 
of guidelines has been provision for a brief voluntary mora- 
torium on the reporting of news. Some kind of moratorium 
is specified in the codes of six cities surveyed (Chicago, 
Omaha, Buffalo, Indianapolis, Kansas City, and Toledo), 
and the moratorium was invoked last summer in Chicago 
and Indianapolis. In each case, an effort to prevent quite 
minor racial incidents from escalating into more serious 
trouble was successful, and many thought the moratorium 
contributed. 


B The confusion about a moratorium, and the resulting aver- 
sion to it, is unfortunate. The specific period of delay is 
seldom more than 30 minutes. In practice, under today's 


conditions of reporting and broadcasting, this often will 
mean little if any delay before the full story gets into the 
paper or on the air. The time can be used to prepare and 
edit the story and to verify and assess the reports of trouble. 
The only loss is the banner headline or the broadcast news 
bulletin that is released prematurely to avoid being beaten by 
"the competition." It is just such reflexive responses that can 
lead to sensationalism and inaccuracy. In cities where a 
moratorium is part of the code, CRS interviewers detected 
no discontent over its presence. 


B The most frequent complaint about shortcomings in exist- 
ing codes is that many of them do not reach the underpin- 
nings of crisis situations. Ghetto spokesmen, in particular, 
said that the emphasis in the codes on conduct during the 
crisis itself tended to lead the media to neglect reporting the 
underlying causes of racial tension. 

At the Poughkeepsie conference with media repre- 
sentatives, there was considerable criticism of the 
Chicago code on grounds that the moratorium is open- 
ended. Once put into effect it is supposed to be main- 
tained until “the situation is under control.” There were 
doubts about how effective this code had been in prac- 
tice. The voluntary news blackout in Detroit for part 
of the first day of the riot—apparently at the request 
of officials and civil rights groups—was cited as evi- 
dence that suppression of news of violence does not 
necessarily defuse a riot situation. 

On the basis of the CRS survey and other evidence, 
the Commission concludes that codes are seldom harm- 
ful, often useful, but no panacea. To be of any use, they 
must address themselves to the substance of the prob- 
lems that plague relations between the press and offi- 
cialdom during a disorder, but they are only one of sev- 
eral methods of improving those relations. Ultimately, 
no matter how sensitive and comprehensive a code or 
set of guidelines may be, efficient, accurate reporting 
must depend on the intelligence, judgment, and train- 
ing of newsmen, police, and city officials together. 


REPORTING RACIAL PROBLEMS IN THE UNITED STATES 


A FAILURE TO COMMUNICATE 


The Commission's major concern with the news 
media is not in riot report.ng as such, but in the failure 
to report adequately on race relations and ghetto prob- 
lems and to bring more Negroes into journalism. Con- 
cern about this was expressed by a number of partici- 
pants in our Poughkeepsie conference. Disorders are 
only one aspect of the dilemmas and difficulties of 
race relations in America. In defining, explaininz, and 
reporting this broader, more complex and ultimately 
far more fundamental subject, the communications 
media, ironically, have failed to communicate. 

They have not communicated to the majority of 
their audience—which is white—a sense of the degra- 
dation, misery, and hopelessness of living in the ghetto. 
They have not communicated to whites a feeling for 
the difficulties and frustrations of being a Negro in 
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the United States, They have not shown understanding 
or appreciation of—and thus have not communi 
cated—a sense of Negro culture, thought, or history. 

Equally important, most newspaper articles and most 
television programing ignore the fact than an appreci- 
able part of their audience is black. The world that 
television and newspapers offer to their black audience 
is almost totally white, in both appearance and attitude. 
As we have said, our evidence shows that the so-called 
"white press" is at best mistrusted and at worst held 
in contempt by many black Americans. Far too often, 
the press acts and talks about Negroes as if Negroes do 
not read the newspapers or watch television, give birth, 
marry, die, and go to PTA meetings. Some newspapers 
and stations are beginning to make efforts to fill this 
void, but they have still a long way to go. 

The absence of Negro faces and activities from the 
media has an effect on white audiences as well as black. 


If what the white American reads in the newspapers 
or sees on television conditions his expectation of what 
is ordinary and normal in the larger society, he will 
neither understand nor accept the black American. 
By failing to portray the Negro as a matter of routine 
and in the context of the total society, the news media 
have, we believe, contributed to the black-white 
schism in this country. 

When the white press does refer to Negroes and 
Negro problems it frequently does so as if Negroes were 
not a part of the audience. This is perhaps understand- 
able in a system where whites edit and, to a large ex- 
tent, write news. But such attitudes, in an area as 
sensitive and inflammatory as this, feed Negro alien- 
ation and intensify white prejudices. 

We suggest that a top editor or news director 
monitor his news production for a period of several 
weeks, taking note of how certain stories and language 
will affect black readers or viewers. A Negro staff mem- 
ber could do this easily. Then the staff should be in- 
formed about the problems involved. 

The problems of race relations coverage go beyond 
incidents of white bias. Many editors and news direc- 
tors, plagued by shortages of staff and lack of reliable 
contacts and sources of information in the city, have 
failed to recognize the significance of the urban story 
and to develop resources to cover it adequately. 

We believe that most news organizations do not 
have direct access to diversified news sources in the 
ghetto. Seldom do they have a total sense of what is 
going on there. Some of the blame rests on Negro 
leaders who do not trust the media and will not deal 
candidly with representatives of the white press. But 
the real failure rests with the news organizations them- 
selves. They—like other elements of the white com- 
munity—have ignored the ghettos for decades. Now 
they seek instant acceptance and cooperation. 

The development of good contacts, reliable informa- 
tion, and understanding requires more effort and time 
than an occasional visit by a team of reporters to do a 
feature on a newly-discovered ghetto problem. It re- 
quires reporters permanently assigned to this beat. 
They must be adequately trained and supported to dig 
out and tell the story of a major social upheaval— 
among the most complicated, portentous and explosive 
our society has known. We believe, also, that the Negro 
press—manned largely by people who live and work in 
the ghetto—could be a particularly useful source of in- 
formation and guidance about activities in the black 
community. Reporters and editors from Negro news- 
papers and radio stations should be included in any 
conference between media and police-city representa- 
tives, and we suggest that large news organizations 
would do well to establish better lines of communica- 
tion to their counterparts in the Negro press.“ 

In short, the news media must find ways of exploring 
the problems of the Negro and the ghetto more deeply 


and more meaningfully. To editors who say “we have 
run thousands of inches on the ghetto which nobody 
reads” and to television executives who bemoan scores 
of underwatched documentaries, we say: find more 
ways of telling this story, for it is a story you, as journal- 
ists, must tell—honestly, realistically, and imagina- 
tively. It is the responsibility of the news media to tell 
the story of race relations in America, and with notable 
exceptions, the media have not yet turned to the task 
with the wisdom, sensitivity, and expertise it demands. 


NEGROES IN JOURNALISM 


The journalistic profession has been shockingly back- 
ward in seeking out, hiring, training, and promoting 
Negroes. Fewer than 5 percent of the people employed 
by the news business in editorial jobs in the United 
States today are Negroes. Fewer than 1 percent of edi- 
tors and supervisors are Negroes, and most of them 
work for Negro-owned organizations. The lines of vari- 
ous news organizations to the militant blacks are, by 
admission of the newsmen themselves, almost nonex- 
istent. The plaint is, “we can’t find qualified Negroes.” 
But this rings hollow from an industry where, only 
yesterday, jobs were scarce and promotion unthinkable 
for a man whose skin was black. Even today, there are 
virtually no Negroes in positions of editorial or execu- 
tive responsibility and there is only one Negro news- 
man with a nationally syndicated column. 

News organizations must employ enough Negroes in 
positions of significant responsibility to establish an ef- 
fective link to Negro actions and ideas and to meet 
legitimate employment expectations. Tokenism—the 
hiring of one Negro reporter, or even two or three—is 
no longer enough. Negro reporters are essential, but so 
are Negro editors, writers and commentators. News- 
paper and television policies are, generally speaking, 
not set by reporters. Editorial decisions about which 
stories to cover and which to use are made by editors. 
Yet, very few Negroes in this country are involved in 
making these decisions, because very few, if any, super- 
visory editorial jobs are held by Negroes. We urge the 
news media to do everything possible to train and pro- 
mote their Negro reporters to positions where those 
who are qualified can contribute to and have an effect 
on policy decisions. 

It is not enough, though, as many editors have 
pointed out to the Commission, to search for Negro 
journalists. Journalism is not very popular as a career 
for aspiring young Negroes. The starting pay is com- 
paratively low and it is a business which has, until 
recently, discouraged and rejected them. The recruit- 
ment of Negro reporters must extend beyond estab- 


10 We have not, in this report, examined the Negro press 
in detail. The thrust of our studies was directed at daily 
mass circulation, mass audience media which are aimed at the 
community as a whole. 
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lished journalists, or those who have already formed 
ambitions along these lines. It must become a com- 
mitment to seek out young Negro men and women, 
inspire them to become—and then train them as— 
journalists. Training programs should be started at 
high schools and intensified at colleges. Summer vaca- 
tion and part-time editorial jobs, coupled with offers of 
permanent employment, can awaken career plans. 

We believe that the news media themselves, their 
audiences and the country will profit from these under- 
takings. For if the media are to comprehend and then 
to project the Negro community, they must have the 
help of Negroes. If the media are to report with under- 
standing, wisdom and sympathy on the problems of the 
cities and the problems of the black man—for the two 
are increasingly intertwined—they must employ, pro- 
mote and listen to Negro journalists. 


THE NEGRO IN THE MEDIA 


Finally, the news media must publish newspapers 
and produce programs that recognize the existence and 
activities of the Negro, both as a Negro and as part of 
the community. It would be a contribution of inesti- 
mable importance to race relations in the United States 


simply to treat ordinary news about Negroes as news 
of other groups is now treated. 

Specifically, newspapers should integrate Negroes 
and Negro activities into all parts of the paper, from 
the news, society and club pages to the comic strips. 
Television should develop programing which inte- 
grates Negroes into all aspects of televised presenta- 
tions. Television is such a visible medium that some 
constructive steps are easy and obvious. While some of 
these steps are being taken, they are still largely ne- 
glected. For example, Negro reporters and performers 
should appear more frequently—and at prime time— 
in news broadcasts, on weather shows, in documen- 
taries, and in advertisements. Some effort already has 
been made to use Negroes in television commercials. 
Any initial surprise at seeing a Negro selling a sponsor’s 
product will eventually fade into routine acceptance, 
an attitude that white society must ultimately develop 
toward all Negroes. 

In addition to news-related programing, we think 
that Negroes should appear more frequently in dra- 
matic and comedy series. Moreover, networks and local 
stations should present plays and other programs 
whose subjects are rooted in the ghetto and its 
problems. 


INSTITUTE OF URBAN COMMUNICATIONS 


The Commission is aware that in this area, as in 
all other aspects of race relations, the problems are 
great and it is much easier to state them than to solve 
them. Various pressures—competitive, financial, ad- 
vertising—may impede progress toward more bal- 
anced, in-depth coverage and toward the hiring and 
training of more Negro personnel. Most newspapers 
and local television and radio stations do not have the 
resources or the time to keep abreast of all the technical 
advances, academic theories, and government pro- 
grams affecting the cities and the lives of their black 
inhabitants. 

During the course of this study, the Commission 
members and the staff have had many conversations 
with publishers, editors, broadcasters, and reporters 
throughout the country. The consensus appears to be 
that most of them would like to do much more but 
simply do not have the resources for independent 
efforts in either training or coverage. 

The Commission believes that some of these prob: 
lems could be resolved if there were a central orga- 
nization to develop, gather, and distribute talent, re- 
sources, and information and to keep the work of the 
press in this field under review. For this reason, the 
Commission proposes the establishment of an Institute 
of Urban Communications on a private, nonprofit 
basis. The Institute would have neither governmental 
ties nor governmental authority. Its board would con- 
sist in substantial part of professional journalists and, 
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for the rest, of distinguished public figures. The staff 
would be made up of journalists and students of the 
profession. Funding would be sought initially from 
private foundations. Ultimately, it may be hoped, finan- 
cial support would be forthcoming from within the 
profession. 

The Institute would be charged, in the first instance, 
with general responsibility for carrying out the media 
recommendations of the Commission, though as it 
developed a momentum and life of its own it would 
also gain its own view of the problems and possibilities. 
Initial tasks would include: 

1. Training and Education for Journalists in the 
Field of Urban Affairs. The Institute should organize 
and sponsor, on its own and in cooperation with uni- 
versities and other institutions, a comprehensive range 
of courses, seminars and workshops designed to give re- 
porters, editors, and publishers the background they 
need to cover the urban scene. Offerings would vary 
in duration and intensity from weekend conferences 
to grants for year-long individual study on the order 
of the Nieman fellowships. 

All levels and all kinds of news outlets should be 
served. À most important activity might be to assist disc 
jockeys and commentators on stations that address 
themselves especially to the Negro community. Partic- 
ularly important would be sessions of a month or more 
for seasoned reporters and editors, comparable to 
middle management seminars or midcareer training 


in other callings. The press must have all of the intel- 
lectual resources and background to give adequate 
coverage to the city and the ghetto. It should be the 
first duty of the Institute to see that this is provided. 

2. Recruitment, Training and Placement of Negro 
Journalists. The scarcity of Negroes in responsible 
news jobs intensifies the difficulties of communicating 
the reality of the contemporary American city to white 
newspaper and television audiences. The special view- 
point of the Negro who has lived through these prob- 
lems and bears their marks upon him is, as we have 
seen, notably absent from what is, on the whole, a white 
press. But full integration of Negroes into the journal- 
istic profession is imperative in its own right. It is 
unacceptable that the press, itself the special benefi- 
ciary of fundamental constitutional protections, should 
lag so far behind other fields in giving effect to the 
fundamental human right to equality of opportunity. 

To help correct this situation, the Institute will have 
to undertake far-ranging activities. Providing edu- 
cational opportunities for would-be Negro journalists 
is not enough. There will have to be changes in career 
outlooks for Negro students and their counselors 
back to the secondary school level. And changes in 
these attitudes will come slowly unless there is a change 
in the reality of employment and advancement oppor- 
tunities for Negroes in journalism. This requires an 
aggressive placement program, seeking out news- 
papers, television and radio stations that discriminate, 
whether consciously or unconsciously, and mobilizing 
the pressures, public, private, and legal, necessary to 
break the pattern. The Institute might also provide 
assistance to Negro newspapers, which now recruit 
and train many young journalists. 

3. Police-Press Relations. The Commission has 
stressed the failures in this area, and has laid out a set 
of remedial measures for action at the local level. But if 
reliance is placed exclusively on local initiative we can 
predict that in many places—often those that need it 
most—our recommended steps will not be taken. Pres- 
sure from the Federal Government for action along the 
lines proposed would be suspect, probably, by both 
press and local officials. But the Institute could under- 
take the task of stimulating community action in line 
with the Commission's recommendations without 
arousing local hostility and suspicion. Moreover, the 
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Along with the country as a whole, the press 
has too long basked in a white world, looking out of 
it, if at all, with white men’s eyes and a white perspec- 
tive. That is no longer good enough. The painful pro- 
cess of readjustment that is required of the American 
hews media must begin now. They must make a reality 
of integration—in both their product and personnel. 
They must insist on the highest standards of accuracy 


Institute could serve as a clearinghouse for exchange 
of experience in this field. 

4. Review of Media Performance on Riots and 
Racial Issues. The Institute should review press and 
television coverage of riot and racial news and publicly 
award praise and blame. The Commission recognizes 
that government restraints or guidelines in this field are 
both unworkable and incompatible with our Con- 
stitution and traditions. Internal guidelines or volun- 
tary advance arrangements may be useful, but they 
tend to be rather general and the standards they pre- 
scribe are neither self-applying nor self-enforcing. We 
believe it would be healthy for reporters and editors 
who work in this sensitive field to know that others 
will be viewing their work and will hold them publicly 
accountable for lapses from accepted standards of good 
journalism. The Institute should publicize its findings 
by means of regular and special reports. It might also 
set a series of awards for especially meritorious work of 
individuals or news organizations in race relations 
reporting. 

5. An Urban Affairs Service. Whatever may be 
done to improve the quality of reporting on urban 
affairs, there always will be a great many outlets that 
are too small to support the specialized investigation, 
reporting and interpreting needed in this field. To fill 
this gap, the Institute could organize a comprehensive 
urban news service, available at a modest fee to any 
news organization that wanted it. The Institute would 
have its own specially trained reporters, and it would 
also cull the national press for news and feature stories 
of broader interest that could be reprinted or broad- 
cast by subscribers. 

6. Continuing Research. Our own investigations 
have shown us that academic work on the impact of the 
media on race relations, its role in shaping attitudes, 
and the effects of the choices it makes on people’s be- 
havior, is in a rudimentary stage. The Commission’s 
content analysis is the first study of its type of contem- 
porary riot coverage, and it is extremely limited in 
scope. A whole range of questions ‘needs intensive, 
scholarly exploration, and indeed the development of 
new modes of research and analysis. The Institute 
should undertake many of these important projects 
under its own auspices and could stimulate others in 
the academic community to further research. 
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—not only reporting single events with care and 
skepticism, but placing each event into meaningful 
perspective. They must report the travail of our cities 
with compassion and in depth. 

In all this, the Commission asks for fair and coura- 
geous journalism—commitment and coverage that are 
worthy of one of the crucial domestic stories in 
America’s history. 
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Chapter 16 


The Future 
of the Cities 


INTRODUCTION 


We believe action of the kind outlined in preceding 
pages can contribute substantially to control of dis- 
orders in the near future. But there should be no mis- 
take about the long run. The underlying forces con- 
nue to gain momentum. 

The most basic of these is the accelerating segrega- 
tion of low-income, disadvantaged Negroes within the 
ghettos of the largest American cities. 


THE KEY TRENDS 


By 1985, the 12.1 million Negroes segregated within 
central cities today will have grown to approximately 
20.3 million—an increase of 68 percent. 

Prospects for domestic peace and for the quality of 
American life are linked directly to the future of these 
cities. 

Two critical questions must be confronted: Where 
do present trends now lead? What choices are open 
to us? 


NEGRO POPULATION GROWTH! 


The size of the Negro population in central cities is 
closely related to total national Negro population 
growth. In the past 16 years, about 98 percent of this 
growth has occurred within metropolitan areas, and 
86 percent in the central cities of those areas. 

A conservative projection of national Negro popula- 
tion growth indicates continued rapid increases. For 
the period 1966 to 1985, it will rise to a total of 30.7 
million, gaining an average of 484,000 a year, or 7.6 

t more than the increase in each year from 


1960 to 1966. 


Central Cities.—Further Negro population growth 
in central cities depends upon two key factors: in- 
migration from outside metropolitan areas, and pat- 


r les and explanations of the projections on which they 
based appear at the end of this chapter at p. 227. 


terns of Negro settlement within metropolitan areas. 

From 1960 to 1966, the Negro population of all 
central cities rose 2.4 million, 88.9 percent of total 
national Negro population growth. We estimate that 
natural growth accounted for 1.4 million, or 58 percent 
of this increase, and in-migration accounted for one 
million, or 42 percent. 

As of 1966, the Negro population in all central cities 
totaled 12.1 million. By 1985, we have estimated that 
it will rise 68 percent to 20.3 million. We believe that 
natural growth will account for 5.2 million of this in- 
crease and in-migration for 3.0 million. 

Without significant Negro out-migration, then, the 
combined Negro populations of central cities will con- 
tinue to grow by an average of 274,000 a year through 
1985, even if no further in-migration occurs. 

Growth projected on the basis of natural increase 
and in-migration would raise the proportion of Negroes 
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to whites in central cities by 1985 from the present 20.7 
percent to between an estimated 31 and 34.7 percent. 
Largest Central Cities. These, however, are na- 
tional figures. Much faster increases will occur in the 
largest central cities where Negro growth has been con- 
centrated in the past two decades. Washington, D.C., 
Gary, and Newark are already over half Negro. A con- 
tinuation of recent trends would cause the following 
10 major cities to become over 50 percent Negro by 
the indicated dates: 
LA] nee c 1978 


Richmond. . .................... 1971 Detroit. 1979 
Baltimore....................... 1972 Philadelphia 1981 
Jacksonville 1972 Oakland 1983 
Cleveland....................... 1975 Chicago 1984 


These cities, plus Washington, D.C. (now over 66 
percent Negro) and Newark, contained 12.6 million 
people in 1960, or 22 percent of the total population 
of all 224 American central cities. All 13 cities un- 
doubtedly will have Negro majorities by 1985, and 
the suburbs ringing them will remain largely all white, 
unless there are major changes in Negro fertility rates, 
in-migration, settlement patterns, or public policy. 

Experience indicates that Negro school enrollment 
in these and other cities will exceed 50 percent long 
before the total population reaches that mark. In fact, 
Negro students already comprise more than a majority 
in the public elementary schools of 12 of the 13 cities 
mentioned above. This occurs because the Negro 
population in central cities is much younger and be- 
cause a much higher proportion of white children 


The fertility rate is the number of live births each year 
per 1,000 women aged 15 to 44. 
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attend private schools. For example, St. Louis' popula- 
tion was about 36 percent Negro in 1965; its public 
elementary school enrollment was 63 percent Negro. 
If present trends continue, many cities in addition to 
those listed above will have Negro school majorities by 
1985, probably including: 


Dallas Louisville 
Pittsburgh Indianapolis 
Buffalo Kansas City, Mo. 
Cincinnati Hartford 
Harrisburg New Haven 


Thus, continued concentration of future Negro 
population growth in large central cities will produce 
significant changes in those cities over the next 20 
years. Unless there are sharp changes in the factors 
influencing Negro settlement patterns within met- 
ropolitan areas, there is little doubt that the trend 
toward Negro majorities will continue. Even a com- 
plete cessation of net Negro in-migration to central 
cities would merely postpone this result for a few 
years. 


GROWTH OF THE YOUNG NEGRO 
POPULATION 


We estimate that the Nation's white population 
will grow 16.6 million, or 9.6 percent, from 1966 to 
1975, and the Negro population 3.8 million, or 17.7 
percent, in the same period. The Negro age group 
from 15 to 24 years of age, however, will grow much 
faster than either the Negro population as a whole, 
or the white population in the same age group. 


From 1966 to 1975, the total number of Negroes in 
this age group nationally will rise 1.6 million, or 40.1 
percent. The white population aged 15 to 24 will rise 
6.6 million, or 23.5 percent. 

This rapid increase in the young Negro population 
has important implications for the country. This 
group has the highest unemployment rate in the 
Nation, commits a relatively high proportion of all 
crimes and plays the most significant role in civil 
disorders. By the same token, it is a great reservoir of 
underused human resources which are vital to the 
Nation. 


THE LOCATION OF NEW JOBS 


Most new employment opportunities do not occur 
in central cities, near all-Negro neighborhoods. They 
are being created in suburbs and outlying areas—and 
this trend is likely to continue indefinitely. New office 
buildings have risen in the downtowns of large cities, 
often near all-Negro areas. But the out-flow of manu- 
facturing and retailing facilities normally offsets this 
addition significantly—and in many cases has caused 
a net loss of jobs in central cities while the new white 
collar jobs are often not available to ghetto residents. 

Providing employment for the swelling Negro ghetto 
population will require society to link these potential 
workers more closely with job locations. This can be 
done in three ways: By developing incentives to in- 
dustry to create new employment centers near Negro 
residential areas; by opening suburban residential 
areas to Negroes and encouraging them to move closer 
to industrial centers; or by creating better transporta- 
ton between ghetto neighborhoods and new job loca- 
tons. 

All three involve large public outlays. 

The first method—creating new industries in or near 
the ghetto—is not likely to occur without Government 
subsidies on a scale which convinces private firms that 
it will pay them to face the problems involved. 

The second method—opening up suburban areas to 

Negro occupancy—obviously requires effective fair 
housing laws. It will also require an extensive program 
of federally aided, low-cost housing in many suburban 
areas, 
_ The third approach—improved transportation link- 
ing ghettos and suburbs—has received little attention 
from city planners and municipal officials. A few dem- 
Onstration projects show promise, but carrying them 
out on a large scale will be very costly. 

Although a high proportion of new jobs will be 
located in suburbs, there are still millions of jobs in cen- 
tral cities. Turnover in those jobs alone can open up a 
great many potential positions for Negro central-city 
residents—if employers cease racial discrimination in 

their hiring and promotion practices. 

Nevertheless, as the total number of Negro central- 
city jobseekers continues to rise, the need to link them 


with emerging new employment in the suburbs will 
become increasingly urgent. 


THE INCREASING COST OF MUNICIPAL 
SERVICES 


Local governments have had to bear a particularly 
heavy financial burden in the two decades since the 
end of World War II. All U.S. cities are highly de- 
pendent upon property taxes that are relatively unre- 
sponsive to changes in income. Consequently, growing 
municipalities have been hard pressed for adequate 
revenues to meet rising demands for services generated 
by population increase. On the other hand, stable or 
declining cities have not only been faced with steady 
cost increases but also with a slow-growing, or even 
declining, tax base. 

As a result of the population shifts of the postwar 
period, concentrating the middle class in residential 
suburbs while leaving the poor in the central cities, 
the increasing burden of municipal taxes frequently 
falls upon that part of the urban population least able 
to pay them. 

Increasing concentrations of urban growth have 
called forth greater expenditures for every kind of 
public service: Education, health, police protection, 
fire protection, parks, sanitation, etc. These expendi- 
tures have strikingly outpaced tax revenues. 

The story is summed up below: 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT REVENUES, EXPENDITURES, AND DEBT 


[Billions of dollars] 
1950 1966 Increase 
Revenues._._...._-.....-.--........ 11.7 41.5 +29. 8 
os fee lb qM TEM ER 17.0 60.7 +43.7 
Debt outstanding. aa 18. 8 7.5 4-58.7 


Despite the growth of Federal assistance to urban 
areas under various grant-in-aid programs, the fiscal 
plight of many cities is likely to grow even more serious 
in the future. Local expenditures inevitably will con- 
tinue to rise steeply as a result of several factors, in- 
cluding the difficulty of increasing productivity in the 
predominantly service activities of local governments, 
together with the rapid technologically induced in- 
creases in productivity in other economic sectors. | 

Traditionally, individual productivity has risen faster 
in the manufacturing, mining, construction, and agri- 
cultural sectors than in those involving personal 
services. However, since all sectors compete with each 
other for talent and personnel, wages and salaries in 
the service-dominated sectors generally must keep up, 
with those in the capital-dominated sectors. Since pro- 
ductivity in manufacturing has risen about 2.5 percent 
per year compounded over many decades, and even 
faster in agriculture, the basis for setting costs in the 
service-dominated sectors has gcne up too. 

In the postwar period, costs of the same units of 
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output have increased very rapidly in certain key ac- 
tivities of local government. For example, education 
is the single biggest form of expenditure by local gov- 
ernments (including school districts), accounting for 
over 40 percent of their outlays. From 1947 to 1967, 
costs per pupil-day in U.S. public schools rose at a rate 
of 6.7 percent per year compounded—only slightly 
less than doubling every 10 years.* This major cost item 
is likely to keep on rising rapidly in the future, along 
with other government services like police, fire, and 
welfare activities. 

Some increases in productivity may occur in these 
fields, and some economies may be achieved through 


CHOICES FOR THE FUTURE 


use of assistants such as police and teachers’ aides. 
Nevertheless, the need to keep pace with private sector 
wage scales will force local government costs to rise 
sharply. 

This and other future cost increases are important 
to future relations between central cities and suburbs. 
Rising costs will inevitably force central cities to de- 
mand more and more assistance from the Federal Gov- 
ernment. But the Federal Government can obtain such 
funds through the income tax only from other parts of 
the economy. Suburban governments are, meanwhile, 
experiencing the same cost increases along with the ris- 
ing resentment of their constituents. 


The complexity of American society offers many 
choices for the future of relations between central cities 
and suburbs and patterns of white and Negro settle- 
ment in metropolitan areas. For practical purposes, 
however, we see two fundamental questions: 

B Should future Negro population growth be concentrated 
in central cities, as in the past 20 years, thereby forcing Negro 
and white populations to become even more residentially 
segregated ? 

B Should society provide greatly increased special assistance 
to Negroes and other relatively disadvantaged population 
groups? 

For purposes of analysis, the Commission has de- 
fined three basic choices for the future embodying spe- 
cific answers to these questions: 


THE PRESENT POLICIES CHOICE 


Under this course, the Nation would maintain ap- 
proximately the share of resources now being allocated 
to programs of assistance for the poor, unemployed and 
disadvantaged. These programs are likely to grow, 
given continuing economic growth and rising Federal 
revenues, but they will not grow fast enough to stop, 
let alone reverse, the already deteriorating quality of 
life in central-city ghettos. 

This choice carries the highest ultimate price, as we 
will point out. 


THE ENRICHMENT CHOICE 


Under this course, the Nation would seek to offset 
the effects of continued Negro segregation and depri- 
vation in large city ghettos. The enrichment choice 
would aim at creating dramatic improvements in the 
quality of life in disadvantaged central-city neighbor- 
hoods—both white and Negro. It would require 


*It is true that the average pupil-teacher ratio declined 
from 28 to about 25, and other improvements in teaching 
quality may have occurred. But they cannot account for any- 
thing approaching this rapid increase in costs. 
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marked increases in Federal spending for education, 
housing, employment, job training, and social services. 

The enrichment choice would seek to lift poor 
Negroes and whites above poverty status and thereby 
give them the capacity to enter the mainstream of 
American life. But it would not, at least for many 
years, appreciably affect either the increasing concen- 
tration of Negroes in the ghetto or racial segregation 
in residential areas outside the ghetto. 


THE INTEGRATION CHOICE 


This choice would be aimed at reversing the move- 
ment of the country toward two societies, separate and 
unequal. 

The integration choice—like the enrichment 
choice—would call for large-scale improvement in the 
quality of ghetto life. But it would also involve both 
creating strong incentives for Negro movement out of 


central-city ghettos and enlarging freedom of choice 
concerning housing, employment, and schools. 

The result would fall considerably short of full in- 
tegration. The experience of other ethnic groups indi- 
cates that some Negro households would be scattered 
in largely white residential areas. Others—probably 
a larger number—would voluntarily cluster together 
in largely Negro neighborhoods. The integration 


choice would thus produce both integration and seg- 
regation. But the segregation would be voluntary. 

Articulating these three choices plainly oversimpli- 
fies the possibilities open to the country. We believe, 
however, that they encompass the basic issues—issues 
which the American public must face if it is serious in 
its concern not only about civil disorder, but the 
future of our democratic society. 


THE PRESENT POLICIES CHOICE 


Powerful forces of social and political inertia are 
moving the country steadily along the course of exist- 
ing policies toward a divided country. 

This course may well involve changes in many social 
and economic programs—but not enough to produce 
fundamental alterations in the key factors of Negro 
concentration, racial segregation, and the lack of suffi- 
cient enrichment to arrest the decay of deprived 
neighborhoods. 

Some movement toward enrichment can be found 
in efforts to encourage industries to locate plants in 
central cities, in increased Federal expenditures for 
education, in the important concepts embodied in the 
“War on Poverty,” and in the Model Cities Program. 
But Congressional appropriations for even present 
Federal programs have been so small that they fall 
short of effective enrichment. 

As for challenging concentration and segregation, a 
national commitment to this purpose has yet to 
develop. 

Of the three future courses we have defined, the 
present policies choice—the choice we are now mak- 
ing—is the course with the most ominous consequences 
for our society. 


THE PROBABILITY OF FUTURE CIVIL 
DISORDERS 


We believe that the present policies choice would 
lead to a larger number of violent incidents of the kind 
that have stimulated recent major disorders. 

First, it does nothing to raise the hopes, absorb the 
energies, or constructively challenge the talents of the 
rapidly growing number of young Negro men in cen- 
tral cities. The proportion of unemployed or under- 
employed among them will remain very high. These 
young men have contributed disproportionately to 
cime and violence in cities in the past, and there is 
danger, obviously, that they will continue to do so. 

Second, under these conditions, a rising proportion 
of Negroes in disadvantaged city areas might come to 
look upon the deprivation and segregation they suffer 

às proper justification for violent protest or for extend- 
ing support to now isolated extremists who advocate 
evil disruption by guerrilla tactics. 

More incidents would not necessarily mean more 


or worse riots. For the near future, there is sub- 
stantial likelihood that even an increased number of 
incidents could be controlled before becoming major 
disorders, if society undertakes to improve police and 
National Guard forces so that they can respond to 
potential disorders with more prompt and disciplined 
use of force. 

In fact, the likelihood of incidents mushrooming into 
major disorders would be only slightly higher in the 
near future under the present policies choice than 
under the other two possible choices. For no new pol- 
icies or programs could possibly alter basic ghetto 
conditions immediately. And the announcement of new 
programs under the other choices would immediately 
generate new expectations. Expectations inevitably in- 
crease faster than performance. In the short run, they 
might even increase the level of frustration. 

In the long run, however, the present policies choice 
risks a seriously greater probability of major disorders, 
worse, possibly, than those already experienced. 

If the Negro population as a whole developed even 
stronger feelings of being wrongly “penned in" and 
discriminated against, many of its members might come 
to support not only riots, but the rebellion now being 
preached by only a handful. Large-scale violence, fol- 
lowed by white retaliation could follow. This spiral 
could quite conceivably lead to a kind of urban 
apartheid with semimartial law in many major cities, 
enforced residence of Negroes in segregated areas, and 
a drastic reduction in personal freedom for all Ameri- 
cans, particularly Negroes. 

The same distinction is applicable to the cost of the 
present policies choice. In the short run, its costs—at 
least its direct cash outlays—would be far less than 
for the other choices. 

Social and economic programs likely to have 
significant lasting effect would require very substantial 
annual appropriations for many years. Their cost would 
far exceed the direct losses sustained in recent civil 
disorders. Property damage in all the disorders we in- 
vestigated, including Detroit and Newark, totaled less 
than $100 million. 

But it would be a tragic mistake to view the present 
policies choice as cheap. Damage figures measure only 
a small part of the costs of civil disorder. They cannot 
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measure the costs in terms of the lives lost, injuries suf- 
fered, minds and attitudes closed and frozen in prej- 
udice, or the hidden costs of the profound disruption 
of entire cities. 

Ultimately, moreover, the economic and social costs 
of the present policies choice will far surpass the cost 
of the alternatives. The rising concentration of im- 
poverished Negroes and other minorities within the 
urban ghettos will constantly expand public expendi- 
tures for welfare, law enforcement, unemployment, and 
other existing programs without arresting the decay 
of older city neighborhoods and the breeding of frustra- 
tion and discontent. But the most significant item on 
the balance of accounts will remain largely invisible 
and incalculable—the toll in human values taken by 
continued poverty, segregation, and inequality of 


opportunity. 
POLARIZATION 


Another and equally serious consequence is the fact 
that this course would lead to the permanent establish- 
ment of two societies: one predominantly white and 
located in the suburbs, in smaller cities, and in outlying 
areas, and one largely Negro located in central cities. 

We are well on the way to just such a divided nation. 

This division is veiled by the fact that Negroes do 
not now dominate many central cities. But they soon 
will, as we have shown, and the new Negro mayors 
will be facing even more difficult conditions than now 
exist. 

As Negroes succeed whites in our largest cities, the 
proportion of low-income residents in those cities will 
probably increase. This is likely even if both white 
and Negro incomes continue to rise at recent rates, 
since Negroes have much lower incomes than whites. 
Moreover, many of the ills of large central cities spring 


from their age, their location, and their obsolete phys- . 


ical structures. The deterioration and economic decay 
stemming from these factors have been proceeding for 
decades and will continue to plague older cities regard- 
less of who resides in them. 

These facts underlie the fourfold dilemma of the 
American city: 
B Fewer tax dollars come in, as large numbers of middle- 


income taxpayers move out of central cities and property 
values and business decline; 


8 More tax dollars are required to provide essential public 
services and facilities, and to meet the needs of expanding 
lower income groups; 


Each tax dollar buys less, because of increasing costs; 


m Citizen dissatisfaction with municipal services grows as 
needs, expectations and standards of living increase through- 
out the community. | 

These are the conditions that would greet the Negro- 
dominated municipal governments that will gradually 
come to power in many of our major cities. The Negro 
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electorates in those cities probably would demand basic 
changes in present policies. Like the present white 
electorates there, they would have to look for assist- 
ance to two basic sources: the private sector and the 
Federal Government. 

With respect to the private sector, major private 
capital investment in those cities might have ceased 
almost altogether if white-dominated firms and indus- 
tries decided the risks and costs were too great. The 
withdrawal of private capital is already far advanced 
in most all-Negro areas of our large cities. 

Even if private investment continued, it alone would 
not suffice. Big cities containing high proportions of 
low-income Negroes and block after block of deterio- 
rating older property need very substantial assistance 
from the Federal Government to meet the demands 
of their electorates for improved services and living 
conditions. 

It is probable, however, that Congress will be more 
heavily influenced by representatives of the suburban 
and outlying city electorate. These areas will comprise 
40 percent of our total population by 1985, compared 
with 31 percent in 1960; and central cities will decline 
from 32 percent to 27 percent.* 

Since even the suburbs will be feeling the squeeze of 
higher local government costs, Congress might resist 
providing the extensive assistance which central cities 
will desperately need. 

Thus the present policies choice, if pursued for any 
length of time, might force simultaneous political and 
economic polarization in many of our largest metro- 
politan areas. Such polarization would involve large 
central cities—mainly Negro, with many poor, and 
nearly bankrupt—on the one hand and most sub- 
urbs—mainly white, generally affluent, but heavily 
taxed—on the other hand. 

Some areas might avoid political confrontation by 
shifting to some form of metropolitan government 
designed to offer regional solutions for pressing urban 
problems such as property taxation, air and water 
pollution, refuse disposal, and commuter transport. 
Yet this would hardly eliminate the basic segregation 
and relative poverty of the urban Negro population. 
It might even increase the Negro’s sense of frustration 
and alienation if it operated to prevent Negro politi- 
cal control of central cities. 

The acquisition of power by Negro-dominated gov- 
ernments in central cities is surely a legitimate and 
desirable exercise of political power by a minority 
group. It is in an American political tradition exempli- 
fied by the achievements of the Irish in New York and 
Boston. | 

But such Negro political development would also 
involve virtually complete racial segregation and vir- 
tually complete spatial separation. By 1985, the sepa- 


* Based on Census Bureau series D projections. 
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rate Negro society in our central cities would contain 
almost 21 million citizens. That is almost 68 percent 
larger than the present Negro population of central 
cities. It is also larger than the current population of 
every Negro nation in África except Nigeria. 

If developing a racially integrated society is extra- 
ordinarily difficult today when 12.1 million Negroes 
live in central cities, then it is quite clearly going to be 
virtually impossible in 1985 when almost 21 million 
Negroes—still much poorer and less educated than 
most whites—will be living there. 


CAN PRESENT POLICIES AVOID EXTREME 
POLARIZATION? 


There are at least two possible developments under 
the present policies choice which might avert such 
polarization. The first is a faster increase of incomes 
among Negroes than has occurred in the recent past. 
This might prevent central cities from becoming even 
deeper “poverty traps" than they now are. It suggests 
the importance of effective job programs and higher 
levels of welfare payments for dependent families. 


“ 
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The second possible development is migration of a 
growing Negro middle class out of the central city. 
This would not prevent competition for Federal funds 
between central cities and outlying areas, but it might 
diminish the racial undertones of that competition. 

There is, however, no evidence that a continuation 
of present policies would be accompanied by any such 
movement. There is already a significant Negro middle 
class. It grew rapidly from 1960 to 1966. Yet in these 
years, 88.9 percent of the total national growth of Ne- 
gro population was concentrated in central cities—the 
highest in history. Indeed, from 1960 to 1966, there 
was actually a net total in-migration of Negroes from 
the urban fringes of metropolitan areas into central 
cities. The Commission believes it unlikely that this 
trend will suddenly reverse itself without significant 
changes in private attitudes and public policies. 


* Although Negro population on the urban fringe of metro- 
politan areas did increase slightly (0.2 million) from 1960 
to 1966, it is safe to assume an actual net in-migration to 
central cities from these areas based upon the rate of natural 
increase of the Negro population. 
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THE ENRICHMENT CHOICE 


The present policies choice plainly would involve 
continuation of efforts like Model Cities, manpower 
programs, and the War on Poverty. These are in fact 
enrichment programs, designed to improve the qual- 
ity of life in the ghetto. 

Because of their limited scope and funds, however, 
they constitute only very modest steps toward enrich- 
ment—and would continue to do so even if these pro- 
grams were somewhat enlarged or supplemented. 

The premise of the enrichment choice is perform- 
ance. To adopt this choice would require a substan- 
tially greater share of national resources—sufficient to 
make a dramatic, visible impact on life in the urban 
Negro ghetto. 


THE EFFECT OF ENRICHMENT ON CIVIL 
DISORDERS 


Effective enrichment policies probably would have 
three immediate effects on civil disorders. 

First, announcement of specific large-scale programs 
and the demonstration of a strong intent to carry 
them out might persuade ghetto residents that genu- 
ine remedies for their problems were forthcoming, 
thereby allaying tensions. 

Second, such announcements would strongly stimu- 
late the aspirations and hopes of members of these 
communities—possibly well beyond the capabilities of 
society to deliver and to do so promptly. This might 
increase frustration and discontent, to some extent 
canceling the first effect. 

Third, if there could be immediate action on mean- 
ingful job training and the creation of productive 
jobs for large numbers of unemployed young people, 
they would become much less likely to engage in civil 
disorders. 

Such action is difficult now, when there are about 
585,000 young Negro men aged 14 to 24 in the civilian 
labor force in central cities—of whom 81,000 or 13.8 
percent, are unemployed and probably two or three 
times as many are underemployed. It will not become 
easier in the future. By 1975, this age group will have 
grown to approximately 700,000. 

Given the size of the present problem, plus the large 
growth of this age group, creation of sufficient mean- 
ingful jobs will require extensive programs, begun 
rapidly. Even if the Nation is willing to embark on 
such programs, there is no certainty that they can be 
made effective soon enough. 

Consequently, there is no certainty that the enrich- 
ment choice would do much more in the near future 
to diminish violent incidents in central cities than 
would the present policies choice. However, if enrich- 
ment programs can succeed in meeting the needs of 
residents of disadvantaged areas for jobs, education, 
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housing, and city services, then over the years this 
choice is almost certain to reduce both the level and 
frequency of urban disorder. 


THE NEGRO MIDDLE CLASS 


One objective of the enrichment choice would be 
to help as many disadvantaged Americans as possible— 
of all races—to enter the mainstream of American 
prosperity, to progress toward what is often called 
middle-class status. If the enrichment choice were 
adopted, it could certainly attain this objective to a 
far greater degree than would the present policies 
choice. This could significantly change the quality of 
life in many central-city areas. 

It can be argued that a rapidly enlarging Negro 
middle class would also promote Negro out-migration, 
and that the enrichment choice would thus open up an 
escape hatch from the ghetto. This argument, however, 
has two weaknesses. 

The first is experience. Central cities already have 
sizable and growing numbers of middle-class Negro 
families. Yet only a few have migrated from the cen- 
tral city. The past pattern of white ethnic groups grad- 
ually moving out of central-city areas to middle-class 
suburbs has not applied to Negroes. Effective open- 
housing laws will help make this possible, but it is prob- 
able that other more extensive changes in policies and 
attitudes will be required—and these would extend 
beyond the enrichment choice. 

The second weakness in the argument is time. Even 
if enlargement of the Negro middle class succeeded in 
encouraging movement out of the central city, it could 
not do so fast enough to offset the rapid growth of the 
ghetto. To offset even half the growth estimated for 
the ghetto by 1975 an out-migration from central cities 
of 217,000 persons a year would be required. This is 
eight times the annual increase in suburban Negro 
population—including natural increase that oc- 
curred from 1960 to 1966. Even the most effective 
enrichment program is not likely to accomplish this. 

A corollary problem derives from the continuing 
migration of poor Negroes from the Southern to North- 
ern and Western cities. Adoption of the enrichment 
choice would require large-scale efforts to improve 
conditions in the South sufficiently to remove the 
pressure to migrate. Under present conditions, slightly 
over a third of the estimated increase in Negro central - 
city population by 1985 will result from in- migration 
3.0 million out of total increase of 8.2 million. 


NEGRO SELF- DEVELOPMENT 


The enrichment choice is in line with some of the 
currents of Negro protest thought that fall under the 
label of Black Power.“ We do not refer to versions 


of Black-Power ideology which promote violence, gen- 
erate racial hatred, or advocate total separation of 
the races. Rather, we mean the view which asserts 
that the American Negro population can assume its 
proper role in society and overcome its feelings of pow- 
erlessness and lack of self-respect only by exerting 
power over decisions which directly affect its own 
members. A fully integrated society is not thought 
-possible until the Negro minority within the ghetto 
has developed political strength—a strong bargaining 
position in dealing with the rest of society. 

In short, this argument would regard predomin- 
antly Negro central cities and predominantly white 
outlying areas not as harmful, but as an advantageous 
future. 

Proponents of these views also focus on the need for 
the Negro to organize economically as well as politi- 
cally, thus tapping new energies and resources for self- 
development. One of the hardest tasks in improving 
disadvantaged areas is to discover how deeply deprived 


residents can develop their own capabilities by partici- ` 


pating more fully in decisions and activities which af- 
fect them. Such learning-by-doing efforts are a vital 
part of the process of bringing deprived people into the 
social mainstream. 


SEPARATE BUT EQUAL SOCIETIES? 


The enrichment choice by no means seeks to perpet- 
uate racial segregation. In the end, however, its prem- 
ise is that disadvantaged Negroes can achieve equality 
of opportunity with whites while continuing in condi- 
tions of nearly complete separation. 

This premise has been vigorously advocated by 
Black-Power proponents. While most Negroes origi- 
nally desired racial integration, many are losing hope 
of ever achieving it because of seemingly implacable 
white resistance. Yet they cannot bring themselves to 
accept the conclusion that most of the millions of 
Negroes who are forced to live racially segregated 
lives must therefore be condemned to inferior lives— 
to inferior educations, or inferior housing, or inferior 
status. 

Rather, they reason, there must be some way to make 
the quality of life in the gretto areas just as good—or 
better—than elsewhere. It is not surprising that some 
Black-Power advocates are denouncing integration and 
claiming that, given the hypocrisy and racism that 
pervade white society, life in a black society is, in fact, 
morally superior. This argument is understandable, but 
there is a great deal of evidence that it is unrealistic. 

The economy of the United States and particularly 
the sources of employment are preponderantly white. 

In this circumstance, a policy of separate but equal em- 
ployment could only relegate Negroes permanently to 
inferior incomes and economic status. 
_ The best evidence regarding education is contained 
In recent reports of the Office of Education and Civil 


Rights Commission which suggest that both racial and 
economic integration are essential to educational equal- 
ity for Negroes. Yet critics point out that certainly un- 
til integration is achieved, various types of enrichment 
programs must be tested, and that dramatically differ- 
ent results may be possible from intensive educational 
enrichment—such as far smaller classes, or greatly ex- 
panded preschool programs, or changes in the home 
environment of Negro children resulting from steady 
jobs for fathers. 

Still others advocate shifting control over ghetto 
schools from professional administrators to local resi- 
dents. This, they say, would improve curricula, give 
students a greater sense of their own value, and thus 
raise their morale and educational achievement. 'These 
approaches have not yet been tested sufficiently. One 
conclusion, however, does seem reasonable: Any real 
improvement in the quality of education in low-in- 
come, all-Negro areas will cost a great deal more money 
than is now being spent there—and perhaps more than 
is being spent per pupil anywhere. Racial and social 
class integration of schools may produce equal im- 
provement in achievement at less total cost. 

Whether or not enrichment in ghetto areas will really 
work is not yet known, but the enrichment choice is 
based on the yet-unproven premise that it will. Cer- 
tainly, enrichment programs could significantly im- 
prove existing ghetto schools if they impelled major 
innovations. But "separate but equal" ghetto educa- 
tion cannot meet the long-run fundamental educa- 
tional needs of the central-city Negro population. 

The three basic educational choices are: Providing 
Negro children with quality education in integrated 
schools; providing them with quality education by en- 
riching ghetto schools; or continuing to provide many 
Negro children with inferior education in racially seg- 
regated school systems, severely limiting their lifetime 
opportunities. 

Consciously or not, it is the third choice that the Na- 
tion is now making, and this choice the Commission 
rejects totally. 

In the field of housing, it is obvious that “separate 
but equal" does not mean really equal. The enrich- 
ment choice could greatly improve the quantity, vari- 
ety, and environment of decent housing available to the 
ghetto population. It could not provide Negroes with 
the same freedom and range of choice as whites with 
equal incomes, Smaller cities and suburban areas to- 
gether with the central city provide a far greater van- 
ety of housing and environmental settings than the 
central city alone. Programs to provide housing out- 
side central cities, however, extend beyond the bounds 
of the enrichment choice. 

In the end, whatever its benefits, the enrichment 
choice might well invite a prospect similar to that of 
the present policies choice: separate white and black 
societies. 
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If enrichment programs were effective, they could 
greatly narrow the gap in income, education, housing, 
jobs, and other qualities of life between the ghetto and 
the mainstream. Hence the chances of harsh polariza- 
tion—or of disorder—in the next 20 years would be 
greatly reduced. 

Whether they would be reduced far enough depends 
on the scope of the programs. Even if the gap were 
narrowed from the present, it still could remain as a 
strong source of tension. History teaches that men are 
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not necessarily placated even by great absolute progress. 
The controlling factor is relative progress whether 
they still perceive a significant gap between themselves 
and others whom they regard as no more deserving. 
Widespread perception of such a gap and consequent 
resentment might well be precisely the situation 20 
years from now under the enrichment choice, for it 
is essentially another way of choosing a permanently 
divided country. 


The third and last course open to the Nation com- 
bines enrichment with programs designed to encourage 
integration of substantial numbers of Negroes into the 
society outside the ghetto. 

Enrichment must be an important adjunct to any 
integration course. No matter how ambitious or ener- 
getic such a program may be, relatively few Negroes 
now living in central-city ghettos would be quickly in- 
tegrated. In the meantime, significant improvement in 
their present environment is essential. 

The enrichment aspect of this third choice should, 
however, be recognized as interim action, during which 
time expanded and new programs can work to improve 
education and earning power. The length of the in- 
terim period surely would vary. For some it may be 
long. But in any event, what should be clearly recog- 
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nized is that enrichment is only a means toward the 
goal; it is not the goal. 

The goal must be achieving freedom for every citi- 
zen to live and work according to his capacities and 
desires, not his color. 

We believe there are four important reasons why 
American society must give this course the most serious 
consideration. First, future jobs are being created 
primarily in the suburbs, while the chronically unem- 
ployed population is increasingly concentrated in the 
ghetto. This separation will make it more and more dif- 
ficult for Negroes to achieve anything like full employ- 
ment in decent jobs. But if, over time, these residents 
began to find housing outside central cities, they would 
be exposed to more knowledge of job opportunities, 
would have much shorter trips to reach jobs, and 


would have a far better chance of securing employment 
on a self-sustaining basis. 

Second, in the judgment of this Commission, racial 
and social-class integration is the most effective way 
of improving the education of ghetto children. 

Third, developing an adequate housing supply for 
low-income and middle-income families and true 
freedom of choice in housing for Negroes of all income 
levels will require substantial out-movement. We do 
not believe that such an out-movement will occur 
spontaneously merely as a result of increasing pros- 
perity among Negroes in central cities. A national fair 


CONCLUSIONS 


The future of our cities is neither something which 
will just happen nor something which will be imposed 
upon us by an inevitable destiny. That future will be 
shaped to an important degree by choices we make 
now. 

We have attempted to set forth the major choices 
because we believe it is vital for Americans to under- 
stand the consequences of our present drift: 

Three critical conclusions emerge from this analysis: 

1. The nation is rapidly moving toward two increas- 
ingly separate Americas. 
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housing law is essential to begin such movement. 
In many suburban areas, a program combining posi- 
tive incentives with the building of new housing will 
be necessary to carry it out. 

Fourth, and by far the most important, integration 
is the only course which explicitly seeks to achieve a 
single nation rather than accepting the present move- 
ment toward a dual society. This choice would enable 
us at least to begin reversing the profoundly divisive 
trend already so evident in our metropolitan areas— 
before it becomes irreversible. 


Within two decades, this division could be so deep 
that it would be almost impossible to unite: 
8 a white society principally located in suburbs, in smaller 
central cities, and in the peripheral parts of large central 
cities; and I 
a Negro society largely concentrated within large central 
cities. 

The Negro society will be permanently relegated to 
its current status, possibly even if we expend great 
amounts of money and effort in trying to “gild” the 


2. In the long run, continuation and expansion of 
such a permanent division threatens us with two perils. 

The first is the danger of sustained violence in our 
cities. The timing, scale, nature, and repercussions of 
such violence cannot be foreseen. But if it occurred, it 
would further destroy our ability to achieve the basic 
American promises of liberty, Justice, and equality. 

The second is the danger of a conclusive repudiation 
of the traditional American ideals of individual dig- 
nity, freedom, and equality of opportunity. We will not 
be able to espouse these ideals meaningfully to the rest 
of the world, to ourselves, to our children. They may 
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still recite the Pledge of Allegiance and say “‘one na- 
tion . . . indivisible.” But they will be learning cynicism, 
not patriotism. 

3. We cannot escape responsibility for choosing the 
future of our metropolitan areas and the human rela- 
tions which develop within them. It is a responsibility 
so critical that even an unconscious choice to continue 
present policies has the gravest implications. 

That we have delayed in choosing or, by delaying, 
may be making the wrong choice, does not sentence us 
either to separatism or despair. But we must choose. 
We will choose. Indeed, we are now choosing. 


NOTE ON NEGRO POPULATION PROJECTIONS 


1. The Census Bureau publishes four projections of future 
population growth based upon differing assumptions about 
future fertility rates (i.e., the annual number of live births 
per 1,000 women aged 15 to 44). Series A assumes fertility 
rates similar to those prevalent from 1962 to 1966; Series B 
through D assumes lower rates. Assuming that Negro fertility 
rates will continue to decline, we have used the average of 
Series C and D—which are based on the lowest assumptions 
about such rates. We have also converted the Census Bureau's 
nonwhite population projections into Negro projections by 
assuming Negroes will continue to comprise about 92 percent 
of all nonwhites. If, however, fertility rates remain at their 
present levels, then the total Negro population in 1985 would 
be 35.8 million rather than 30.7 million. The average annual 
rate of increase from 1966 to 1985 would be 753,000, rather 
than 484,000—56 percent higher. 

The projection is as follows: 


Incresse from the previous date shown 
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integrated, economic and social unit with a recognized large 
population nucleus. Statistically, it is called a Standard Met- 
ropolitan Statistical Area—one which contains at least one 
central city of at least 50,000 inhabitants. It covers the county 
of the central city and adjacent counties found to be eco- 
nomically and socially integrated with that county. 

A "central city" is the largest city of an SMSA and which 
gives the SMSA i its name. 

"Core city" or “inner city" is a popular expression some- 
times meaning central city and sometimes meaning the cen- 
tral business district and densely populated downtown neigh- 
borhoods of generally poorer residents. 

The array of statistical materials for metropolitan areas 
by "central city" and “outside central city" categories car- 
res with it some dangers. The general proposition made in 
such displays is that the Negro population is concentrated in 
the central city and is kept out of the suburbs. Certainly this 
IS true. 

The danger arises from the inference which the reader may 
make about the character of “outside central city" and 
“suburb.” “Outside central city” means the whole metropoli- 
tan area outside the city or cities whose names are given 
to the Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area. This is not a 
homogeneous, affluent, white-only collection of bedroom com- 
munities or housing developments. It is a wide-ranging assort- 
ment of these and more. Some are attractive communities 
With trees, grass and fresh air. Others are grimy, industrial 
towns with all the problems commonly associated with the 
central city. There are currently, in fact, 246 cities of over 
25,000 "hidden" in the concept "outside central city." Sev- 
enty-seven of these had over 50,000 population in 1960. Many 
are white only or close to it. Many are not. Some even have 

er proportions of Negroes to total population than the 


central cities of the metropolitan areas of which they are a 
part. Some of these cities are new. Some are old and have to 
fight the same battles against urban blight as the central cities 
of many metropolitan areas. 

J. We have considered two projections of this population. 
The first projection assumes no further in-migration or out- 
migration of Negroes to or from central cities. This assump- 
tion is unrealistic, but it provides a measure of how much 
the central-city Negro population is likely to expand through ` 
natural increase alone. The second projection assumes that 
central cities will continue to contain 88.9 percent of all 
Negro population growth, as they did from 1960 to 1966. 


TOTAL U.S. CENTRAL-CITY NEGRO POPULATION 
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Thus, even assuming no Negro migration into central cities, 
the total Negro population would increase 5.2 million, 43.0 
percent, by 1985. Under the more realistic assumption of both 
continued in-migration (at present rates) and natural growth, 
total Negro population of central cities would increase by 8.2 
million Negroes, 68 percent. 

4. We have arrived at these estimates by making three dif- 
ferent assumptions about future white central-city population 
shifts: (a) That it will remain constant at its 1966 level of 
46.4 million; (6) that it will decline, as it did from 1960 to 
1966, by an amount equal to half the increase in central-city 
Negro population, and (c) that it will decline by an absolute 
amount equal to the total gains in central-city Negro popula- 
tion. In all three cases, we assume that Negro central-city 
population will continue to account for 88.9 percent of all 
Negro population growth. The full projections are as follows: 


Proportion of total central-city population Negro if: 
White population declines at an 


Date White pepulation absolute annual rate equal to: 
remains constant 
at 1966 level One-half Negro Total Negro 
population gains population gains 
1966 (actual) 20.7 °° 20.7 20.7 
1975____........ 25.0 25.7 26.5 
1985_.._........ 30.4 32.4 34.7 


The first assumption requires a rise in total central-city 
population from 58.5 million in 1966 to 66.7 million in 1985. 
Since many of the largest central cities are already almost 
fully developed, so large an increase is probably unrealistic. 
On the other hand, the third assumption involves no change 
in the 1966 central-city population figure of 58.5 million. 
This may be unrealistically low. But in any event, it seems 
likely that continued concentration will cause the total pro- 
portion of Negroes in central cities to reach at least 25 percent 
by 1975 and 30 percent by 1985. 
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Chapter 17 


Recommendations 


for National 
Action 


INTRODUCTION 


The Commission has already addressed itself to the 
need for immediate action at the local level. Because 
the city is the focus of racial disorder, the immediate 
responsibility rests on community leaders and local in- 

_ Situtions. Without responsive and representative local 
government, without effective processes of interracial 
communication within the city, and without alert, 
well-trained and adequately supported local police, 
national action—no matter how great its scale—can- 
not be expected to provide a solution. 

Yet the disorders are not simply a problem of the 
racial ghetto or the city. As we have seen, they are 
Symptoms of social ills that have become endemic 
in our society and now affect every American—black 
or white, businessman or factory worker, suburban 
commuter or slumdweller. 

None of us can escape the consequences of the con- 
tinuing economic and social decay of the central city 
and the closely related problem of rural poverty. The 
convergence of these conditions in the racial ghetto 
and the resulting discontent and disruption threaten 
democratic values fundamental to our progress as a 

society. 

The essential fact is that neither existing conditions 
nor the garrison state offers acceptable alternatives 
for the future of this country. Only a greatly enlarged 

fOnmitment to national action — compassionate, 
nie and sustained, backed by the will and 
Wsurces of the most powerful and the richest nation 

- this earth—can shape a future that is compat- 


ible with the historic ideals of American society. 

It is this conviction that leads us, as a commission 
on civil disorders, to comment on the shape and dimen- 
sion of the action that must be taken at the national 
level. 

In this effort we have taken account of the work 
of scholars and experts on race relations, the urban 
condition and poverty. We have studied the reports 
and work of other commissions, of congressional com- 
mittees, and of many special task forces and groups 
both within the Government and within the private 
sector. 


Financing the Cost 


The Commission has also examined the question of 
financing; although there are grave difficulties, we do 
not regard them as insoluble. The Nation has substan- 
tial financial resources—not enough to do everything 
some might wish, but enough to make an important 
start on reducing our critical “social deficit," in spite 
of a war and in spite of current budget requirements. 

The key factors having a bearing on our ability to 
pay for the cost are the great productivity of the 
American economy, and a Federal revenue system 
which is highly responsive to economic growth. In com- 
bination, these produce truly astounding automatic 
increases in Federal budget receipts provided only that 
the national economy is kept functioning at capacity 
so that actual national income expands in line with 
potential. 
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These automatic increases—the fiscal dividend"— 
from the Federal revenue system range from $11 billion 
to $14 billion under conditions of steady economic 
growth. 

The tax surcharge requested by the President, in- 
cluding continuation of excise taxes, would add about 
$16 billion to the fiscal dividend of about $28.5 billion 
over a 2-year period. 

While competing demands are certain to grow with 
every increase in Federal revenues, so that hard choices 
are inevitable, these figures demonstrate the dimen- 
sion of resources—apart from changes in tax rates— 
which this country can generate. 


Federal Program Coordination 


The spectacle of Detroit and New Haven engulfed 
in civil turmoil despite a multitude of federally aided 
programs raised basic questions as to whether the ex- 
isting "delivery system" is adequate to the bold new 
purposes of national policy. Many who voiced these 
concerns overlooked the disparity between the size of 
the problems at which the programs are aimed and 
the level of funding provided by the Federal 
Government. 

Yet there is little doubt that the system through 
which Federal programs are translated into services 
to people is a major problem in itself. There are now 
over 400 grant programs operated by a broad range 
of Federal agencies and channeled through a much 
larger array of semiautonomous state and local gov- 
ernment entities. Reflective of this complex scheme, 
Federal programs often seem self-defeating and con- 
tradictory: field officials unable to make decisions on 
their own programs and unaware of related efforts; 
agencies unable or unwilling to work together; pro- 
grams conceived and administered to achieve different 
and sometimes conflicting purposes. 

The new social development legislation has put 
great strain upon obsolescent machinery and admin- 
istrative practices at all levels of government. It has 
loaded new work on Federal departments. It has 
required a level of skill, a sense of urgency, and a 
capacity for judgment never planned for or encour- 
aged in departmental field offices. It has required 
planning and administrative capacity rarely seen in 
statehouses, county courthouses, and city halls. 

Deficiencies in all of these areas have frustrated 
accomplishment of many of the important goals set 
by the President and the Congress. 

In recent years serious efforts have been made to 
improve program coordination. During the 1961—65 
period, almost 20 Executive Orders were issued for 
the coordination of Federal programs involving inter- 
governmental administration. Some 2 dozen inter- 
agency committees have been established to coordinate 
two or more Federal aid programs. Departments have 
been given responsibility to lead others in areas within 
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their particular competence—OEO, in the poverty 
field; HUD in Model Cities. Yet, despite these and 
other efforts, the Federal Government has not yet 
been able to join talent, funds, and programs for 
concentrated impact in the field. Few agencies are 
able to put together a comprehensive package of 
related programs to meet priority needs. 

There is a clear and compelling requirement for 
better coordination of federally funded programs, par- 
ticularly those designed to benefit the residents of the 
inner city. If essential programs are to be preserved and 
expanded, this need must be met. 


The Commission’s Recommendations 


We do not claim competence to chart the details of 
programs within such complex and interrelated fields 
as employment, welfare, education, and housing. We 
do believe it is essential to set forth goals and to recom- 
mend strategies to reach these goals. 

That is the aim of the pages that follow. They con- 
tain our sense of the critical priorities. We discuss 
and recommend programs not to commit each of us 
to specific parts of such programs but to illustrate 
the type and dimension of action needed. 

Much has been accomplished in recent years to 
formulate new directions for national policy and new 
channels for national energy. Resources devoted to 
social programs have been greatly increased in many 
areas. Hence, few of our program suggestions are 
entirely novel. In some form, many are already in 
effect. 

All this serves to underscore our basic conclusion: 
the need is not so much for the Government to design 
new programs as it is for the Nation to generate new 
will. Private enterprise, labor unions, the churches, 
the foundations, the universities—all our urban insti- 
tutions—must deepen their involvement in the life 
of the city and their commitment to its revival and 
welfare. 


Objectives for National Action 


Just as Lincoln, a century ago, put preservation of 
the Union above all else, so should we put creation of 
a true union—a single society and a single American 
identity—as our major goal. Toward that goal, we pro- 
pose the following objectives for national action: 


s Opening up all opportunities to those who are restricted 
by racial segregation and discrimination, and eliminating all 
barriers to their choice of jobs, education, and housing. 


s Removing the frustration of powerlessness among the dis- 
advantaged by providing the means to deal with the problems 
that affect their own lives and by increasing the capacity of 
our public and private institutions to respond to those 
problems. 


s Increasing communication across racial lines to destroy 
stereotypes, halt polarization, end distrust and hostility and 
create common ground for efforts toward common goals of 
public order and social justice. 


There are those who oppose these aims as “reward- 
ing the rioters.” They are wrong. A great nation is not 
so easily intimidated. We propose these aims to fulfill 
our pledge of equality and to meet the fundamental 
needs of a democratic and civilized society—domestic 
peace, social justice, and urban centers that are citadels 
of the human spirit. 


I. EMPLOYMENT 
Introduction 

Unemployment and underemployment are among 
the most persistent and serious grievances of our dis- 
advantaged minorities. The pervasive effect of these 
conditions on the racial ghetto is inextricably linked to 
the problem of civil disorder. 

In the Employment Act of 1946, the United States 
set for itself a national goal of a useful job at a reason- 
able wage for all who wish to work. Federal expendi- 
tures for manpower development and training have 
increased from less than $60 million in 1963 to $1.6 
billion in 1968. The President has proposed a further 
increase to $2.1 billion in 1969 to provide work ex- 
perience, training, and supportive services for 1.3 
million men and women. Despite these efforts, and 
despite sustained general economic prosperity and 
growing skill demands of automated industry, the goal 
of full employment has become increasingly hard to 
attain. 


There are others who say that violence is necessary— 
that fear alone can prod the Nation to act deci- 
sively on behalf of racial minorities. They too are 
wrong. Violence and disorder compound injustice ; they 
must be ended and they will be ended. 

Our strategy is neither blind repression nor capitula- 
tion to lawlessness. Rather it is the affirmation of com- 
mon possibilities, for all, within a single society. 


Today there are about 2 million unemployed, and 
about 10 million underemployed, 6.5 million of whom 
work full time and earn less than the annual poverty 
wage. 

The most compelling and difficult challenge is pre- 
sented by some 500,000 “hardcore” unemployed who 
live within the central cities, lack a basic education, 
work not at all or only from time to time, and are 
unable to cope with the problems of holding and per- 
forming a job. À substantial part of this group is Negro, 
male, and between the ages of approximately 18 and 
25. Members of this group are often among the initial 
participants in civil disorders. 

A slum employment study by the Department of 
Labor in 1966 showed that as compared with an unem- 
ployment rate for all persons in the United States of 
3.8 percent, the unemployment rate among 16- to 19- 
year-old nonwhite males was 26.5 percent and among 


Neighborhood Youth Corps enrollees learn basic mathematics, Memphis 
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16- to 24-year-old nonwhite males 15.9 percent. Data 
collected by the Commission in cities where there were 
racial disorders in 1967 indicate that Negro males be- 
tween the ages of 15 and 25 predominated among the 
rioters. More than 20 percent of the noters were un- 
employed; and many of those who were employed 
worked in intermittent, low status, unskilled jobs—jobs 
which they regarded as below their level of education 
and ability. 

In the riot cities that we surveyed, Negroes were 
three times as likely as whites to hold unskilled jobs, 
which are often part time or seasonal, and “dead 
end”—a fact that’s as significant for Negroes as un- 
employment. 


Goals and Objectives 


We propose a comprehensive national manpower 
policy to meet the needs of both the unemployed and 
the underemployed. That policy will require: 


m Continued emphasis on national economic growth and 
job creation so that there will be jobs available for those 
who are newly trained, without displacing those already 
employed. 


m Unified and intensive recruiting to reach those who need 
help with information about available job, training and sup- 
portive aids. 


m Careful evaluation of the individual's vocational skills, 
potentials and needs; referral to one or more programs of basic 
education, job train'ng and needed medical, social, and other 
services; provision for transportation between the ghetto and 
outlying employment areas, and continued followup on the 
individual's progress until he no longer needs help. 


8 Concentrated job training efforts, with major emphasis on 
on-the-job training by both public and private employers, as 
well as public and private vocational schools and other institu- 
tional facilities. 

B Opening up existing public and private job structures to 
provide greater upward mobility for the underemployed with- 
out displacing anyone already employed at more advanced 
levels. 


B Large-scale development of new jobs in the public and 
private sectors to absorb as many as possible of the unem- 
ployed, again without displacement of the employed. 


m Stimulation of public and private investment in depressed 
areas, both urban and rural, to improve the environment, to 
alleviate unemployment and underemployment and, in rural 
areas, to provide for the poor alternatives other than migra- 
tion to large urban centers. 


New kinds of assistance for those who will continue to be 
attracted to the urban centers, both before and after they 
arrive. 


B Increasing small business and other entrepreneurial oppor- 
tunities in poverty areas, both urban and rural. 


Basic Strategies 


To achieve these objectives, we believe the follow- 
ing basic strategies should be adopted: 


B Existing programs aimed at recruiting, training, and 
job development should be consolidated according to 
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the function they serve at local, state and Federal 
levels, to avoid fragmentation and duplication. 


We need comprehensive and focused administra- 
tion of a unified group of manpower programs. 


a High priority should be placed on the creation of 
new jobs in both the public and private sectors. 


In the public sector a substantial number of such 

jobs can be provided quickly, particularly by govern- 
ment at the local level, where there are vast unmet 
needs in education, health, recreation, public safety, 
sanitation, and other municipal services. The National 
Commission on Technology, Automation, and Eco- 
nomic Progress estimated that there are 5.3 million 
potential jobs in public service. But the more difficult 
task is to provide jobs in private industry for the hard- 
core unemployed. Both strategies must be pursued 
simultaneously, with some arrangements for a flow of 
trainees from public sector jobs to on-the-job training 
in private companies. 
g Creation of jobs for the hard-core unemployed will 
require substantial payments to both public and pri- 
vate employers to offset the extra costs of supportive 
services and training. 


Basic education and counseling in dress, appear- 
ance, social relationships, money management, trans- 
portation, hygiene, health, punctuality and good work 
habits—all of which employers normally take for 
granted—may have to be provided. Productivity may 
be low for substantial periods. 


B Special emphasis must be given to motivating the 
hard-core unemployed. 


A sure method for motivating the hard-core unem- 
ployed has not yet been devised. One fact, however, 
is already clear from the experience of the Job Corps, 
Neighborhood Youth Corps, and Manpower Develop- 
ment and Training projects: the previously hard-core 
unemployed trainee or employee must understand that 
he is not being offered or trained for a “dead-end” job. 
Since, by definition, he is not eligible even for an entry- 
level position, he must be given job training. He must be 
convinced that, if he performs satisfactorily, after the 
training period he will be employed and given an op- 
portunity to advance, if possible, on a clearly defined 
“job ladder," with step increases in both pay and 
responsibility. 

ú Artificial barriers to employment and promotion 
must be removed by both public agencies and private 
employers. | 


Racial discrimination and unrealistic and unneces- 
sarily high minimum qualifications for employment 
or promotion often have the same prejudicial effect. 
Government and business must consider for each type 
of job whether a criminal record should be a bar, and 


whether a high school diploma is an inflexible pre- 
requisite. During World War II, industry success- 
fully employed large numbers of the previously unem- 
ployed and disadvantaged by lowering standards and 
by restructuring work patterns so that the job fit 
the level of available skills. We believe that too often 
government, business, and labor unions fail to take 
into account innate intelligence and aptitudes which 
are not measurable. 

Present recruitment procedures should be reex- 
amined. Testing procedures should be revalidated or 
replaced by work sample or actual job tryouts. Ap- 
plicants who are rejected for immediate training or em- 
ployment should be evaluated and counseled by com- 
pany personnel officers and referred to either company 
or public remedial programs. These procedures have 
already been initiated in the steel and telephone 
industries. | 
V Special training is needed for supervisory personnel. 


Support needed by the hard-core unemployed dur- 
ing initial job experience must be provided by specially 
trained supervisors. À new program of training entry- 
level supervisors should be established by manage- 
ment, with government assistance if necessary. 


Suggested Programs 


_ We are proposing programs in six areas in order to 
illustrate how we believe the basic strategies we have 
outlined can be put into effect: 

8 Consolidating and concentrating employment efforts. 

© Opening the existing job structure. 

8 Creating 1 million new jobs in the public sector in 3 years. 
€ Creating 1 million new jobs in the private sector in 3 years. 
8 Developing urban and rural poverty areas. 

s Encouraging business ownership in the ghetto. 

" Consolidating and concentrating employment efforts. 


Recruitment. There is an urgent need for a compre- 
hensive manpower recruitment and services agency 
at the community level. The Federal-state employment 
service is not serving this function in many urban areas 
and cannot do so unless it is substantially restructured 
and revitalized. This was recommended in 1965 by the 
Employment Service Task Force but has been only par- 
tally achieved by the Employment Services’ new 
Human Resources Development Program. 

We believe that every city should establish such a 
Comprehensive agency, with authority to direct the 
coordination of all manpower programs, including 
those of the employment service, the community action 
agencies, and other local groups. 

The Concentrated Employment Program established 
by the Department of Labor last year and now operat- 
ing in the ghettos of 20 cities and in two rural areas 
5 an important beginning toward a unified ef- 
fort at the local level. A related effort by the Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Development is underway 


in the Model Cities Program, now in the planning 
stage in some 63 cities. 


Placement. In order to match men to jobs, we need 
more effective interchange of information. A com- 
puterized nationwide service should be established, as 
recommended in 1966 by the National Commission on 
Technology, Automation, and Economic Progress, 
with priority of installation given to the large urban 
centers. 

An information system of this sort would simplify 
placement—including interarea placement and place- 
ment from ghetto to suburb. This in turn will often re- 
quire transportation assistance and counseling. 

The existing experimental mobility program, under 
the Manpower Development and Training Act, should 
be greatly expanded and should support movement 
from one part of a metropolitan area to another. Aid 
to local public transportation under the Mass Trans- 
portation Program should be similarly expanded on the 
basis of an existing experiment with subsidies for routes 
serving ghetto areas. 

Job development and placement in private industry 
is critical to our proposed strategies and is now 
handled separately by a wide variety of agencies and 
programs: the Manpower Development and Training 
Act program, the vocational education programs, the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Program, the Job Corps 
and, recently, the Neighborhood Youth Corps and 
several new adult work experience and training pro- 
grams. All seek to place trainees with private employers, 
sometimes with and sometimes without training assis- 
tance, through a wide variety of local agencies, as well 
as through the employment service, community action 
agencies and others. 

A single, cooperative national effort should be 
undertaken with the assistance of business, labor, 
labor, and industrial leaders at national, regional, and 
local levels. It should reach both individual companies 
and trade associations, systematically and extensively, 
with information about incentive programs and aids, 
and with authority to negotiate contractual arrange- 
ments and channel incentive funds to private 
employers. 

The recently created Urban Coalition, with its local 
affiliates, brought together many of the interested 
parties in the private sector. The National Alliance of 
Businessmen just established by the President will be 
concentrating private industry efforts in on-the-job 
training of the hard-core unemployed. We believe that 
it may be helpful now to create a federally chartered 
corporation with authority to undertake the coor- 
dination of the private sector job program outlined 
below. 


B Opening the existing job structure. 


Arbitrary barriers to employment and promotion 
must be eliminated. 
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Federal, state, and local efforts to insure equal op- 
portunity in employment should be strengthened by: 

(a) Including Federal, state, and local govern- 
mental agencies as employers covered by Title VII of 
the 1964 Civil Rights Act, the Federal antidiscrimi- 
nation-in-employment law, which now covers other 
employers of 50 or more employees (and as of July 
1968, will cover employers of 25 or more employees), 
labor unions, and employment agencies. 

(b) Granting to the Equal Employment Oppor- 
tunity Commission, the Federal enforcement agency 
under Title VII, cease and desist power comparable 
to the enforcement power now held by other Federal 
agencies administering regulatory national policies. 

(c) Increasing technical and other assistance now 
provided through the Equal Employment Oppor- 
tunity Commission to state and local antidiscrimina- 
tion commissions under the provisions of Title VII. 

(d) Undertaking, through the Equal Employment 
Opportunity Commission, an industry and areawide 
enforcement effort based not only upon individual 
complaints but upon employer and union reports show- 
ing broad patterns of discrimination in employment 
and promotion. 

(e) Linking enforcement efforts with training and 
other aids to employers and unions, so that affirm- 
ative action to hire and promote may be encouraged 
in connection with investigation of both individual 
complaints and charges of broad patterns of 
discrimination. 

(f) Substantially increasing the staff and other re- 
sources of the Equal Employment Opportunity Com- 
mission to enable it to perform effectively these 
additional functions. 

Equal opportunity for employment by Federal con- 
tractors under Executive Order 11246 should be en- 
forced more vigorously against both employers and 
unions. This is particularly critical in regard to Fed- 
eral construction contracts. Staff and other resources 
of the Office of Contract Compliance in the Depart- 
ment of Labor should be increased so that withholding 
Federal contracts is made a meaningful sanction. 

The efforts of the Department of Labor to obtain 
commitments from unions to encourage Negro mem- 
bership in apprenticeship programs are especially note- 
worthy and should be intensified. 

Title VI of the 1964 Civil Rights Act, which pro- 
vides for withholding Federal grant-in-aid funds from 
activities which discriminate on grounds of color or 
race, should be supported fully, particularly in re- 
gard to recruitment for federally assisted job train- 
ing in hospitals, universities, colleges, and schools. 
The staff and other resources of the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, which has primary 
jurisdiction over these functions, should be expanded 
for this purpose. 
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The Federal Government, through the Civil Service 
Commission and other agencies, should undertake 
programs of recruitment, hiring, and on-the-job train- 
ing of the disadvantaged and should reexamine and 
revalidate its minimum employment and promotion 
standards. In this regard the Federal Government 
should become a model for state and local govern- 
ment and the private business community. To enlist 
the full cooperation of Federal agencies, they should 
be reimbursed by internal allowances for the extra 
costs of training disadvantaged employees. 

One way to improve the condition of the under- 
employed, on a national basis, would be to increase 
the Federal minimum wage and widen its coverage. 
The recent increase to $1.60 per hour yields an annual 
wage only slightly above the poverty level and only 
for those employed full time. As an alternative, we 
recommend consideration be given to an experimental 
program of wage supplements or other methods for 
achieving the same income goals. 


W Creating 1 million new jobs in the public sector in 
J years. 


Existing public employment programs should be 
consolidated and substantially increased. The Neigh- 
borhood Youth Corps last year involved approximately 
300,000 youths between the ages of 14 and 22 in three 
programs of work experience. NYC offers either full- 
time positions, year-round or during the summer, or 
part-time positions during the school year. Several 
similar but considerably smaller public employment 
programs involve chronically unemployed adults, gen- 
erally in subprofessional community betterment work: 
Operation Mainstream in small towns and rural areas; 
New Careers and Special Impact in urban areas; and 
Work Experience and Training for welfare recipients 
under the 1967 amendments to Title IV of the Social 
Security Áct. 

Emphasis in the expanded public employment pro- 
grams should be shifted, so far as possible, from work 
experience to on-the-job training, and additional Fed- 
eral assistance, above the present payment of 90 per- 
cent of wages, should be provided to pay for the addi- 
tional costs of training and supportive services to 
trainees. Federal assistance should be scaled so that it 
does not terminate abruptly; the public employer should 
pay a progressively larger share of the total cost as 
trainees’ productivity increases. 

Emphasis should also be placed on employing train- 
ees to improve rundown neighborhoods and to per- 
from a variety of other socially useful public services 
which are not “make-work,” including Community 
Service Officers in police departments, as recom- 
mended by the President’s Commission on Law 
Enforcement and Administration of Justice and a5 
discussed above in Chapter 11. 

Public employers should be required to pay on-the- 


job trainees not less than the minimum wage or the 
prevailing wage in the area for similar work, which- 
ever is higher. We recommend a 3-year program, aimed 
at creating 250,000 new public service jobs in the first 
year and a total of 1 million such jobs over the 3-year 
period. 

The Department of Defense should (a) continue its 
emphasis on (and consider expansion of) "Project 
100,000” under which it accepts young men with 
below standard test scores; (6) intensify its recruiting 
efforts in areas of high unemployment so that young 
men living there are fully aware of the training and 
service opportunities open to them; and (c) substan- 
tally expand Project Transition, which began on a pilot 
basis in 1967 and involves training and counseling for 
ervicemen scheduled to return to civilian life. 


s Creating I million new jobs in the private sector in 
3 years.! 


Eighty-four percent of the Nation’s 73 million civil- 
an workers are at work in 11.5 million private enter- 
ises. The involvement of only 5 percent of all private 
»mpanies would represent the use of more than 
300,000 enterprises and provide a massive additional 
pur to job development. 

Based on experience with training by private em- 
loyers, primarily under the Manpower Development 
ind Training Act, our recommendations are aimed at 
nducing a substantially expanded number of com- 
nies to hire and train the hard-core unemployed. 

Recruitment and referral of the disadvantaged un- 
mployed should be undertaken by a public body such 
s the manpower service agency we have already de- 
cnbed. The manpower service agency would deter- 
nine eligibility and certify a chronically unemployed 
*rson for on-the-job training by issuing to him a 
ertificate of eligibility or similar identifying docu- 
nent. This would entitle the private employer to re- 
mbursement for certain costs. A similar technique 
vas used under the GI Bill for training veterans of 
Norld War II and the Korean conflict. 

The direct reimbursement system currently used 
n on-the-job training programs should be expanded 
md the existing programs should be consolidated un- 
ler a single administration. These programs include 
he Manpower Development and Training Act and 
he new Work Training in Industry components of 
the Neighborhood Youth Corps, New Careers, and 
Special Impact programs. Under these programs a 
Federal agency contracts to reimburse each employer 
for a negotiated average cost of training and sup- 
portive services for each trainee. 

If a corporation is chartered by Congress to serve 
as the Government's primary instrument for job de- 


! The text of the report to the Commission by its Advisory 
on Private Enterprise is set forth as an appendix to 
this Report. 


velopment in the private sector, the corporation, 
through regional and local subsidiaries, would: 

(a) systematically work with trade groups, com- 
panies, and labor unions; 

(b) arrange for any necessary supportive services 
and prevocational educational training which 
employers are unable to provide; and 

(c) enter into contracts with employers providing 
for their reimbursement for the extra costs 
of training. 

The employer would of course undertake not to 
dismiss existing employees in order to hire trainees; 
to provide job training along with supportive services; 
and to give reasonable assurance that the employee 
would be fairly promoted if he successfully completed 
his training period. 

To serve as an incentive to widespread business 
involvement the average amount of the reimburse- 
ment must exceed substantially the approximately 
$1,000 per year payment now made under Federal 
on-the-job training programs and, for the hard-core 
unemployed, should at least equal the $3,500 recom- 
mended by the President in his manpower message 
of January 23, 1968. 

An additional and potentially lower cost method of 
stimulating on-the-job training and new job creation 
for the hard-core unemployed is through a tax credit 
system, provided that guidelines are adopted to ensure 
adequate training and job retention. The Commission 
believes this alternative holds promise. With respect 
to the tax credit device, we note that since its enact- 
ment in 1962 the existing 7 percent incentive credit 
for investment in new equipment and machinery has 
been highly successful as a technique for reaching a 
large number of individual enterprises to effectuate a 
national policy. During the 1962-65 period the credit 
was taken on 1,239,000 corporate tax returns repre- 
senting new investment in the amount of approxi- 
mately $75 billion. 

To assure comparable simplicity in administration, 
the tax credit should be geared to a fixed amount for 
each certificated employee hired and retained at least 
for a 6-month period, with decreasing credits for reten- 
tion for additional periods totaling another 18 months. 
No credit would be allowed if existing employees are 
displaced, or if the turnover rate among certificated 
employees during each period exceeds more than twice 
the employer's usual turnover rate. 

The corporation chartered by Congress would estab- 
lish performance guidelines, compare and evaluate the 
results of job training operations by contract and 
under the tax credit and arrange to share with all 
participating employers the experiences of other com- 
panies with techniques for training the hard-core un- 
employed and holding them on the job. 

The Commission recommends a 3-year program, 
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aimed at creating 300,000 new private sector jobs in 
the first year and a total of 1 million such jobs over 
the 3-year period, provided that the tax credit is 
enacted at an early date. If the tax credit is not so 
enacted, a realistic goal would be 150,000 such jobs 
in the first year and 1 million jobs over a 3- to 5-year 
period. 


| Developing urban and rural poverty areas.’ 


A tax credit should also be provided for the location 
and renovation of plants and other business facilities 
in urban and rural “poverty areas,” as already defined 
jointly by several Federal departments and agencies. 

The existing incentive tax credit for investment in 
new equipment (but not for real property or plant) is 
available without regard to where the investment is 
made. For investment in poverty areas, the existing 
credit should be increased substantially and extended 
to investments in real property and plant, whether for 
the construction of a new plant or the acquisition of an 
existing facility. Plant and equipment in these areas 
should also be eligible for rapid amortization, within 
as little as 5 years. 

These incentives would be designed to attract to the 
poverty areas the kind of industrial and commercial 
development which would create new jobs and pro- 
vide other economic benefits for the disadvantaged 
community surrounding the enterprise. An employer 
eligible for the poverty area investment credit would 
also be eligible—if he employed certificated trainees 
for the hard-core employment credit. The two credits 
are designed to meet separate needs and different costs 
to investors and employers. 


* The Commission invites particular attention to chs. 3 and 
4 of “The People Left Behind,” a report by the President’s 
National Advisory Commission on Rural Poverty, September 
1967. 


II. EDUCATION 


To begin an intensified national effort to improve 
rural economic conditions and to stem the flow of 
migration from these areas to large urban centers 
the new investment credit should also be available 
for firms investing or expanding in rural poverty areas. 

The authority and the resources of the Economic 
Development Administration should be enlarged to 
enable it to expand its operations into urban poverty 
areas on a substantial scale. 


g Encouraging business ownership in the ghetto. 


We believe it is important to give special encourage- 
ment to Negro ownership of business in ghetto areas. 
The disadvantaged need help in obtaining managerial 
experience and in creating for themselves a stake in 
the economic community. The advantages of Negro 
entrepreneurship also include self-employment and 
jobs for others. 

Existing Small Business Administration equity and 
operating loan programs, under which almost 3,500 
loans were made during fiscal year 1967, should be 
substantially expanded in amount, extended to higher 
risk ventures, and promoted widely through offices in 
the ghetto. Loans under Small Business Administra- 
tion guarantees, which are now authorized, should 
be actively encouraged among local lending 
institutions. 

Counseling and managerial assistance should also 
be provided. The new Department of Commerce pro- 
gram under which Negro small businessmen are as- 
sisted in creating associations for pooling purchasing 
power and sharing experience, should be expanded and 
consolidated with the Small Business Administration 
loan program. The Interracial Council for Business 
Opportunity and other private efforts to provide coun- 
seling by successful businessmen outside the ghetto 
should be supported and enlarged. 


Introduction 


Education in our democratic society must equip 
the children of the nation to develop their po- 
tential and to participate fully in American life. 
For the community at large, the schools have dis- 
charged this responsibility well. But for many minori- 
ties, and particularly for the children of the racial 
ghetto, the schools have failed to provide the educa- 
tional experience which could help overcome the ef- 
fects of discrimination and deprivation. 

This failure is one of the persistent sources of 
grievance and resentment within the Negro commu- 
nity. The hostility of Negro parents and students to- 
ward the school system is generating increasing con- 
flict and causing disruption within many city school 
districts. 
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But the most dramatic evidence of the relationship 
between educational practices and civil disorder lies 
in the high incidence of riot participation by ghetto 
youth who have not completed high school. Our survey 
of riot cities found that the typical riot participant 
was a high school dropout. As Superintendent Briggs 
of Cleveland testified before the Commission: 


Many of those whose recent acts threaten the 
domestic safety and tear at the roots of the American 
democracy are the products of yesterday's inade- 
quate and neglected inner city schools. The greatest 
unused and underdeveloped human resources in 
America are to be found in the deteriorating cores 
of America's urban centers. 


The bleak record of public education for ghetto 


children is growing worse. In the critical skills—verbal 
and reading ability—Negro students fall further be 
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hind whites with each year of school completed. For 
example, in the metropolitan Northeast Negro stu- 
dents on the average begin the first grade with some- 
what lower scores than whites on standard achievement 
tests, are about 1.6 grades behind by the 6th grade and 
have fallen 3.3 grades behind white students by the 
12th grade.“ The failure of the public schools to equip 
these students with basic verbal skills is reflected 
in their performance on the Selective Service Mental 
Test. During the period June 1964 to December 1965, 
67 percent of Negro candidates failed the examination. 
The failure rate for whites was 19 percent. 

The result is that many more Negro than white 
students drop out of school. In the metropolitan North 
and West, Negro students are more than three times 
as likely as white students to drop out of school by 
ages 16 to 17.‘ As reflected by the high unemployment 
rate for graduates of ghetto schools and the even 
higher proportion of employed workers who are in 
low-skilled, low-paid jobs, many of those who do grad- 
uate are not equipped to enter the normal job market 


. and have great difficulty securing employment. 


Several factors have converged to produce this 
critical situation. 


| Segregation 


The vast majority of inner-city schools are rigidly 
egregated. In 75 major central cities surveyed by 
the U.S. Commission on Civil Rights in its study, 
"Racial Isolation in the Public Schools," 75 percent 
of all Negro students in elementary grades attended 
schools with enrollments that were 90 percent or more 
Negro. Almost 90 percent of all Negro students at- 
tended schools which had a majority of Negro students. 
In the same cities, 83 percent of all white students in 


| those grades attended schools with 90 to 100 percent 


white enrollments. 

Racial isolation in the urban public schools is the 
result principally of residential segregation and wide- 
spread employment of the “neighborhood school” pol- 
icy, which transfers segregation from housing to educa- 
tion. The effect of these conditions is magnified by the 
fact that a much greater proportion of white than 
Negro students attend private schools. Studies indicate 
that, in America's 20 largest cities, approximately four 
out of 10 white students are enrolled in nonpublic 
schools, as compared with only one out of 10 Negro 
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Equality of Educational Opportunity,” U.S. Department 
a HEW, Office of Education (1966), p. 20. This report, 
generally referred to as the Coleman Report, was prepared 
pursuant to Section 402 of the Civil Rights Act of 1964. 

The actual nonenrollment rate for Negro students in 

areas is 20 percent, as opposed to 6 percent for white 

students, Coleman Report, p. 31. 

Employment figures reflect discriminatory practices as 
well. The contribution of inadequate education to unemploy- 
ment, while not quantified, is clearly substantial. 


pupils. The differential appears to be increasing.’ 

Urban schools are becoming more segregated. In a 
sample of 15 large northern cities, the Civil Rights 
Commission found that the degree of segregation rose 
sharply from 1950 to 1965. As Negro enrollments in 
these 15 cities grew, 97 percent of the increase was 
absorbed by schools already over 50 percent Negro and 
84 percent by schools more than 90 percent Negro.’ 
By 1975, it is estimated that, if current policies and 
trends persist, 80 percent of all Negro pupils in the 
20 largest cities, comprising nearly one-half of the 
Nation’s Negro population, will be attending 90 to 
100 percent Negro schools.® 


Segregation has operated to reduce the quality of 
education provided in schools serving disadvantaged 
Negro neighborhoods. 

Most of the residents of these areas are poor. Many 


* “Big City School Desegregation Trends and Methods,” 
Dentler and Elsbery, National Conference on Equal Educa- 
tional Opportunity, November, 1967, p. 3. 

While the proportion of Negroes attending all-Negro 
schools in Southern and border states has declined in the 
14 years since the Supreme Court’s school desegregation 
decision, the number of Negro students attending schools 
with all or nearly all Negro enrollments has risen. “Racial 
Isolation in the Public Schools,” p. 10. 

s “Big City School Desegregation: Trends and Methods,“ 
supra. 
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of the adults, the products of the inadequate, rural 
school systems of the South, have low levels of educa- 
tional attainment. Their children have smaller vocabu- 
laries, and are not as well equipped to learn rapidly 
in school—particularly with respect to basic literary 
skills—as children from more advantaged homes. 

When disadvantaged children are racially isolated in 
the schools, they are deprived of one of the more signif- 
icant ingredients of quality education: exposure to 
other children with strong educational backgrounds. 
The Coleman Report and the Report of the Civil 
Rights Commission establish that the predominant 
socioeconomic background of the students in a school 
exerts a powerful impact upon achievement. Further, 
the Coleman Report found that “if a minority pupil 
from a home without much educational strength is put 
with schoolmates with strong educational backgrounds, 
his achievement is likely to increase.” 10 

Another strong influence on achievement derives 
from the tendency of school administrators, teachers, 
parents, and the students themselves to regard ghetto 
schools as inferior. Reflecting this attitude, students 
attending such schools lose confidence in their ability 
to shape their future. The Coleman Report found this 
factor—destiny control—“‘to have a stronger relation- 
ship to achievement than all the ‘school’ factors to- 
gether" and to be related for Negroes, to the propor- 
tion of white in the schools.!! 

In other words, both class and race factors have a 
strong bearing on educational achievement; the ghetto 
student labors under a double burden. 


Teachers 


The schools attended by disadvantaged Negro chil- 
dren commonly are staffed by teachers with less ex- 
perience and lower qualifications than those attended 
by middle-class whites.’? For example, a 1963 study 


” The poor quality of education offered in these schools, 
located in the most poverty stricken section of the country, is 
attested to by the fact that “the 12th-grade Negro in the non- 
metropolitan South is 0.8 standard deviation below—or, in 
terms of years 1.9 years behind—the Negro in the metropoli- 
tan northeast * * *" Coleman Report, p. 21. 

This finding was limited to performance of students from 
minority groups. The Coleman Report states: 

"[I]f a white pupil from a home that is strongly and effec- 
tively supportive of education is put in a school where most 
pupils do not come from such homes, his achievement will be 
little different than if he were in a school composed of others 
like himself." (p. 22.) 

" Coleman Report, p. 23. 

The Civil Rights Commission's survey found no major 
national differences in the educational attainment (years com- 
pleted) of teachers in majority-Negro or majority-white 
schools. However, many large cities did not take part in the 
basic studies which supplied the data for this conclusion. It is 
precisely in these cities that teachers of disadvantaged Negro 
students tend to be the least experienced. Moreover, the Com- 
mission did conclude that Negro students, more often than 
whites, had teachers with nonacademic college majors and 
lower verbal achievement levels. 
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ranking Chicago's public high schools by the socio- 
economic status of surrounding neighborhoods found 
that in the 10 lowest-ranking schools only 63.2 percent 
of all teachers were fully certified, and the median level 
of teaching experience was 3.9 years. In three of these 
schools, the median level was 1 year. Four of these 
lowest ranking schools were 100 percent Negro in en- 
rollment and three were over 90 percent Negro. By 
contrast eight of the 10 highest ranking schools had 
nearly total white enrollments, and the other two were 
more than 75 percent white. In these schools, 90.3 per- 
cent of the teachers were fully certified and the median 
level of teaching experience was 12.3 years. 


Testifying before the Commission, Dr. Daniel Dod- 
son, Director of the New York University Center for 
Human Relations and Community Services, stated 
that: 


Inner-city schools have not been able to hold 
teaching staff. Between 1952 and 1962 almost half 
the licensed teachers of New York City left the sys- 
tem. Almost two out of every five of the 50,000 
teaching personnel of New York City do not hold 
regular permanent licenses for the assignments they 
have. 


In another school system in one of the large cities, 
it was reported of one inner-city school that of 84 
staff members, 41 were temporary teachers, 25 were 
probationaries and 18 were tenure teachers. How- 
ever, only one of the tenure teachers was licensed 
in academic subjects. 


U.S. Commissioner of Education Harold Howe 
testified that many teachers are unprepared for teach- 
ing in schools serving disadvantaged children, “have 
what is a traumatic experience there and don't last.” 
Moreover, the more experienced teachers normally se- 
lect schools in white neighborhoods, thereby relegating 
the least experienced teachers to the disadvantaged 
schools. This process reinforces the view of ghetto 
schools as inferior. 

As a result, teachers assigned to these schools often 
begin with negative attitudes toward the students and 
their ability and willingness to learn. These attitudes 
are aggravated by serious discipline problems, by the 
high crime rates in areas surrounding the schools, and 
by the greater difficulties of teaching students from dis- 
advantaged backgrounds. Reflecting these conditions, 
the Coleman Report found that a higher proportion 
of teachers in schools serving disadvantaged areas are 
dissatisfied with their present assignments and with 
their students than are their counterparts in other 
schools. 

Studies have shown that the attitudes of teachers 
toward their students have very powerful impacts upon 
educational attainment. The more teachers expect 
from their students—however disadvantaged those 
students may be the better the students perform. 
Conversely, negative teacher attitudes act as self-ful- 
filing prophecies: the teachers expect little from their 
students; the students fulfill the expectation. As 
Dr. Kenneth. Clark observed: "Children who are 
mated as if they are uneducable invariably become 
uneducable." ?* 

In disadvantaged areas, the neighborhood school 
concept tends to concentrate a relatively high propor- 
tion of emotionally disturbed and other problem chil- 
drenin the schools. Disadvantaged neighborhoods have 
the greatest need for health personnel, supplementary 
instructors, and counselors to assist with family prob- 
lems, provide extra instruction to lagging students and 
deal with the many serious mental and physical health 
deficiencies that occur so often in poverty areas. 

These conditions, which make effective teaching 
more difficult, reinforce negative teacher attitudes. 
Á 1963 survey of Chicago public schools showed that 
the condition creating the highest amount of dissatis- 
faction among teachers was lack of adequate provi- 
son for the treatment of maladjusted, retarded, and 
diturbed pupils. About 79 percent of elementary 
shool teachers and 67 percent of high school teachers 
named this item as a key factor. The need for profes- 
sional support for teachers in dealing with these ex- 
traordinary problems is seldom, if ever, met. 


Coleman Report, p. 12. 
Dr. Kenneth Clark, Dark Ghetto, Harper & Row, New 
Vork (1965), p. 128. 


Although special schools or classes are available for 
emotionally disturbed and mentally handicapped chil- 
dren, many pupils requiring such help remain in regu- 
lar classes because of negligence, red tape, or unavail- 
ability of clinical staff. An example is provided by a 
National Education Association study of Detroit: “ 

Before a disturbed child can receive psychological 
assistance, he must receive diagnostic testing. But 
before this happens, the teacher must fill in a form 
* * * to be submitted * * * to a central office 
committee * * * If the committee decides that 
psychological testing is in order, the teacher must 
fill out a second form * * * to be submitted to 
the psychological clinic. The child may then be 
placed on the waiting list for psychological testing. 
The waiting period may last for several weeks, sev- 
eral months, or several years. And while he waits, 
he “sits in" the regular classroom * * * Since 
visiting teachers are scarce and special classes insuffi- 
cient in number, the child who has been tested is 
usually returned to the regular classroom to serve 
more time as a "'sit-in." 

Teaching in disadvantaged areas is made more diffi- 
cult by the high rate of student turnover. In New York 
City during 1963—64, seven of every 10 students in the 
average segregated Negro-Puerto Rican elementary 
school either entered or left during the year.“ Similar 
conditions are common to other inner-city schools. 
Continuity of education thus becomes exceedingly diffi- 
cult—the more so because many of the students enter- 
ing ghetto schools during the school year come from 
rural southern schools and are behind even the mini- 
mum levels of achievement attained by their fellow 
northern-born students. 


Enrollments 


In virtually every large American city, the inner- 
city schools attended by Negroes are the most over- 
crowded. We have cited the vast population ex- 
change—relatively affluent whites leaving the city to be 
replaced by Negroes—which has taken place over the 
last decade. The impact on public education facilities 
has been severe. 

Despite an overall decrease in the population of 
many cities, school enrollment has increased. Over the 
last 15 years, Detroit has lost approximately 20,000 to 
30,000 families. Yet during that same period the public 
school system gained approximately 50,000 to 60,000 
children. Between 1961 and 1965, Detroit's Negro pub- 
lic school enrollment increased 31,108, while white en- 
rollment dropped 23,748. In Cleveland, between 1950 
and 1965, a population loss of 130,000 coincided with a 
school enrollment increase of 50,000 students. Enroll- 


* “Detroit, Mich.: A Study of Barriers to Equal Educa- 
tional Opportunity in a Large City," National Commission 
on Professional Rights and Responsibilities of the National 
Education Association of the United States, March 1967, 
p. 66. 

1 The comparable rate in the white schools was four of 10. 
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ment gains in New York City and Chicago were even 
larger. 

Although of lesser magnitude, similar changes have 
occurred in the public school systems of many other 
large cities. As white students withdraw from a public 
school, they are replaced by greater numbers of Negro 
students—reflecting the fact that the Negro popula- 
tion is relatively younger, has more children of school 
age, makes less use of private schools, and is more 
densely concentrated than the white population. 

As a result, Negro school enrollments have in- 
creased even more rapidly than the total Negro central- 
city population. In Cincinnati, for example, between 
1960 and 1965 the Negro population grew 16 percent 
while Negro public school enrollment increased 26 
percent." The following data for four other cities 
illustrate how the proportion of Negroes in public 
schools has outgrown the Negro proportion of the 
total city population: 


NEGRO POPULATION AND PUBLIC SCHOOL ENROLLMENT 


Negro percent of population Negro percent of public school 
enrollment 
1950 1965 Change 1950 1965 Change 
tlanta__........ 36.6 43.5 + 39.1 53.7 +14.6 
Milwaukee. ...... 3.5 10. 8 +7.3 6.6 22.9 +16. 3 
kland__....... 12.4 300 417.6 14.0 45.0 4-31. 0 
Washington. ..... 35.0 55.0 420.0 50.1 89. 4 +39. 3 


Negroes now comprise a majority or near majority 
of public school students in seven of the 10 largest 
American cities, as well as in many other cities. The 
following table illustrates the percentage of Negro 
students for the period 1965-1966 in the public ele- 
mentary schools of 42 cities, including the 28 largest, 
17 of which have Negro majorities: 


PROPORTION OF NEGRO STUDENTS IN TOTAL PUBLIC ELEMENTARY $CHOOL 
g ENROLLMENT 1965-66 


7 
47 


City City 
Negro Negro 
Washington, D. CCC 90.9 Cincinnati. 40.3 
Br PR... u uuu ua ase 69.3 | Pittsbufg gs. 39.4 
Wilmington, Del... 69.3 mno. ue u l... l uu... 2.2 34.6 
Newark 69.1 Houston 33.9 
New Orleans 65. 5 J SOUPE sui 33.1 
Richmond... .. .. . . ............. 64.7 | Indianapolis_................... 30.8 
Balii moro 64.3 | New York Citꝰ //. 30.1 
East St. Lois 63.4 iti. eps kusa 2 28.9 
St LousFn -0.000000 63.3 | San Francisco 28.8 
F ͤ VIVIR 59. 5 / Gensco eet aot 27.5 
Philadelphia. aaa 58.6 | Mis mii 26.8 
Detroit... aA 55.3 | Milwaukee 26.5 
Atlantt eee 54.7 | Columbus 26.1 
Cleveland....................... 53.9 | Los Angeles. 23.4 
Memphis 53.2 | Oklahoma City. . 21.2 
egg 52.8 | Syr cus 19. 0 
kland. ede 52.1 | San Antonio 14.2 
Harrisbu gg 45.7 | Denver 02. 14.0 
New Haven..... .. .............. 45.6 | San Diego. ..................... 11.6 
Hartford... .. ............ ..... 43.1 | Seattle____............ .. ....... 10.5 
Kansas City) 42.4 | Minneapolis..................-.. 7.2 


Source: U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, "Racial Isolation in the Public Schools. 


? Cincinnati report for U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, 
pp. 8-9, 11. 
Figures for Atlanta, Milwaukee, and Oakland are from 
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Because this rapid expansion of Negro population 
has been concentrated in segregated neighborhoods, 
ghetto schools have experienced acute overcrowd- 
ing. Shortages of textbooks and supplies have devel- 
oped. Double shifts are common; hallways and other 
nonclassroom space have been adapted for class in- 
struction; and mobile classroom units are used. Even 
programs for massive construction of new schools in 
Negro neighborhoods cannot always keep up with 
increased overcrowding. 

From 1951 to 1963, the Chicago Board of Edu- 
cation built 266 new schools or additions, mainly in 
all-Negro areas. Yet a special committee studying 
the schools in 1964 reported that 40 percent of the 
Negro elementary schools had more than 35 students 
per available classroom, as compared to 12 per- 
cent of the primarily white elementary schools. Of the 
eight Negro high schools, five had enrollments over 
50 percent above designed capacity. Four of the 10 
integrated high schools, but only four of the 26 pre- 
dominantly white high schools, were similarly over- 
crowded. Comparable conditions prevail in many other 
large cities. 

The Civil Rights Commission found that two-thirds 
of the predominately Negro elementary schools in At- 
lanta were overcrowded. This compared with 47 per- 
cent of the white schools. In 1965, all Atlanta Negro 
high schools were operating beyond their designed 
capacity ; only one of three all-white high schools and 
six of eight predominately white schools were simi- 
larly overcrowded.!? 

Washington, D.C., elementary schools with 85-100 
percent Negro enrollments operated at a median of 115 
percent of capacity. The one predominately white high 
school operated at 92.3 percent, an integrated high 
school at 101.1 percent, and the remaining schools— 
all predominately Negro—at 108.4 percent to 127.1 
percent of capacity. | 

Overcrowded schools have severe effects on educa- 
tion, the most important of which is that teachers are 
forced to concentrate on maintaining classroom disci- 
pline, and thus have little time and energy to perform 
the primary function—educating the students. 


Facilities and Curricula 


Inner-city schools are not only overcrowded; they 
also tend to be the oldest and most poorly equipped. 
In Detroit, 30 of the school buildings still in use in 
these areas were dedicated during the administration 
of President Grant.?° In Cincinnati, although from 


the Bureau of the Census and their reports to the Civil Rigbt 
Commission: Atlanta, pp. 2-3, 25; Milwaukee, pp. 19, 37, 
42; Oakland, pp. 7, 11-15A. Washington figures are from the 
District of Columbia Board of Education. 
?" Atlanta report for Civil Rights Commission, pp. 32-34. 
» Testimony of Norman Drachler, Superintendent of 
Schools, Detroit. 
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1950 to 1965 Negro student population expanded 
at a faster pace than white, most additional school 
capacity planned and constructed was in predomi- 
nately white areas. According to a Civil Rights Com- 
mission report on Cincinnati, the added Negro pupil 
population was housed, for the most part, in the same 
central-city schools vacated by the whites.” 

With respect to equipment, the Coleman Report 
states that, “Negro pupils have fewer of some of the 
facilities that seem most related to achievement: ‘They 
have less access to physics, chemistry, and language 
laboratories; there are fewer books per pupil in their 
libraries; their textbooks are less often in sufficient 
supply.” 22 

The quality of education offered by ghetto schools 
is diminished by use of curricula and materials poorly 
adapted to the life-experiences of the students. De- 
signed to serve a middle-class culture, much educational 
material appears irrelevant to the youth of the racial 
and economic ghetto. Until recently, few texts fea- 
tured any Negro personalities.-Few books used or 
courses offered reflected the harsh realities of life in 
the ghetto, or the contribution of Negroes to the coun- 
try’s culture and history. This failure to include mate- 
nals relevant to their own environment has made 
students skeptical about the utility of what they are 
being taught. Reduced motivation to learn results. 


Funds 


Despite the overwhelming need, our society spends 
less money educating ghetto children than children 
of suburban families. Comparing the per capita edu- 
cation costs for ghetto and suburban schools—one edu- 
cator, in testimony before this Commission, said: 

If the most educated parents with the highest 
motivated children find in their wisdom that it costs 
$1,500 per child per year to educate their children in 
the suburbs, isn't it logical that it would cost an 
equal amount to educate the less well motivated, 
low-income family child in the inner city? Such 
cost would just about double the budget of the av- 
erage inner-city school system.“ 


Twenty-five school boards in communities surround- 
ing Detroit spent up to $500 more per year to 
educate their children than the city. Merely to 
bring the teacher/pupil ratio in Detroit in line with 
the state average would require an additional 1,650 


teachers an an annual cost of approximately $13 
million. 


icon report for the Civil Rights Commission, pp. 
~25 
Coleman Report, pp. 9-12. 
s „ Testimony of Dr. Dodson. 
"Testimony of Norman Drachler, 
, Detroit. 
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There is evidence that the disparity in educational 
expenditures for suburban and inner-city schools has 
developed in parallel with population shifts. In a study 
of 12 metropolitan areas, the Civil Rights Commission 
found that, in 1950, 10 of the 12 central cities spent 
more per pupil than the surrounding suburbs; by 1964, 
in seven of the 12, the average suburb spent more per 
pupil than the central city.” 

This reversal reflects the declining or stagnant city 
tax base, and increasing competition from nonschool 
needs (police, welfare, fire) for a share of the munic- 
ipal tax dollar. Suburbs, where nonschool needs are 
less demanding, allocate almost twice the proportion 
of their total budgets to education as the cities. 

State contributions to city school systems have not 
had consistent equalizing effects. The Civil Rights 
Commission found that, although state aid to city 
schools has increased at a rate proportionately greater 
than for suburban schools, states continue to contribute 
more per pupil to suburban schools in seven of the 12 
metropolitan areas studied. The following table illus- 
trates the findings: 


REVENUES PER PUPIL FROM STATE SOURCES 


Amount per pupil Percent 

Place increase 

1950 1964 1950-64 

Baltimore City... ))ꝝ) $71 $171 140. 
Suburbs. 199 121.1 
Birmingham City.................-. 90 201 123. 3 
Suburbs. 150 177. 

Boston ciy- F 19 52 173.7 
Sububkrs .. 75 150. 0 
Buffalo o: VOCCM TRU 135 284 110.4 
Suburbs... 165 270 63. 6 
W c tal datei 136 119. 4 
bbs. 141 152 1.8 
Chicago Ci ))0 /h 42 154 266. 6 
Suburbs. ...................... 32 110 243.8 
Cincinnati Cit /. 51 91 18.4 
uburbs....................-.-- 78 91 16.7 
Cleveland City...................... 50 88 76.0 
Suburbs 39 125. 6 
Detroit Sy. FCC 135 189 40.0 
uburbs__................-..-- 149 240 61.1 
New Orleans City. ///. 152 57.2 
777 117 2 121.4 
St. pou CFF a E 70 131 87.1 
i. 61 134. 4 

San Francisco oo ooi 122 163 33.6 
„ ( 160 261 63.1 


Source: U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, ‘‘Racial Isolation in the Public Schools. 


Federal assistance, while focused on the inner-city 
schools, has not been at a scale sufficient to remove this 
disparity. In the 1965-66 school year, Federal aid ac- 
counted for less than 8 percent of total educational 
expenditures. Our survey of Federal programs in De- 
troit, Newark, and New Haven during the school year 
1967-68 found that a median of approximately half 
the eligible school population is receiving assistance 
under Title I of the Elementary and das Edu- 
cation Act (ESEA). 


3 “Racial Isolation in the Public Schools," p. 27. 
* Ibid., p. 26. 
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Community-School Relations 


Teachers of the poor rarely live in the community 
where they work and sometimes have little sympathy 
for the life styles of their students. Moreover, the 
growth and complexity of the administration of large 
urban school systems has compromised the accounta- 
bility of the local schools to the communities which 
they serve, and reduced the ability of parents to in- 
fluence decisions affecting the education of their chil- 
dren. Ghetto schools often appear to be unresponsive 
to the community, communication has broken down, 
and parents are distrustful of education officials. 

The consequences for the education of students 
attending these schools are serious. Parental hostility 
to the schools is reflected in the attitudes of their chil- 
dren. Since the needs and concerns of the ghetto com- 
munity are rarely reflected in educational policy for- 
mulated on a citywide basis, the schools are often seen 
by ghetto youth as irrelevant. 

On the basis of interviews of riot-area residents in 
Detroit, Dr. Charles Smith, of the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation’s comprehensive elementary and secondary 
education program, testified that "[O]ne of the 
things that came through very clearly to us is the 
fact that there is an attitude which prevails in the 
inner city that says in substance we think education 
is irrelevant." 

Dr. Dodson explained this phenomenon as follows: 

This divergence of goals (between the dominant 
class and ghetto youth] makes schools irrelevant for 
the youth of the slum. It removes knowledge as a 
tool for groups who are deviant to the ethos of the 
dominant society. It tends to destroy the sense of 
self-worth of minority background children. It 
breeds apathy, powerlessness, and low self-esteem. 
The majority of ghetto youth would prefer to forego 
the acquisition of knowledge if it is at that cost. One 
cannot understand the alienation of modern ghetto 
youth except in the context of this conflict of goals. 

The absence of effective community-school rela- 
tions has deprived the public education system of the 
communication required to overcome this divergence 
of goals. In the schools, as in the larger society, the 
isolation of ghetto residents from the policy-making 
institutions of local government is adding to the polari- 
zation of the community and depriving the system of its 
self-rectifying potential. 


Ghetto Environment 


All of the foregoing factors contribute substantially 
to the poor performance of ghetto schools. Inadequate 
and inefficient as these schools are, the failure of the 
public education system with respect to Negro stu- 
dents cannot be appraised apart from the constant and 


But what about the child of the ghetto? It is he 
whom we must save for we cannot afford to lose 
this generation of young Americans. 

If this child of despair is a young adult, there is a 
better than 50 percent chance that he is a high 
school dropout. He is not only unemployed, but un- 
employable, without a salable skill. Neither of his 
parents went beyond the cighth grade. Preschool 
or nursery school was out of the question when he 
was four, and when he was five he was placed on a 


kindergarten waiting list. . . . At six he entered 
school; but could only attend for half a day be- 
cause of the big enrollments. . . . During his six 


years in elementary school, he attended four differ- 
ent schools because the family moved often, seek- 
ing more adequate housing for the six children. 
When he got to high school he wanted vocational 
training, but none was available. 

The family was on relief and he couldn't afford 
a good lunch at noon because Cleveland schools at 
that time were not participating in the Federal hot 
lunch program and the average cost of lunches 
amounted to 70 cents. 

Of his few friends who were graduated from high 
school none had found jobs and they couldn't afford 
to go to college. 

Here he is now, discouraged and without hope— 
economically incompetent at a time in life when, 
traditionally, young Americans have entered the 
economic mainstream as job holders. 

A younger brother, age 9, is now in the fourth 
grade. He attends a new school, opened in 1964. 
Though he lives one mile from Lake Erie, he has 
never seen it. He has never taken a bus ride, except 
when his class at school went on a field trip. The 
family still does not subscribe to a daily newspaper. 
The television set is broken and there is no money 
to have it repaired. His mother has never taken him 
downtown shopping. 

He has never been in the office of a dentist and 
has seen a physician only at the local clinic when 
he was injured playing in an abandoned house in 
the neighborhood. 

At home there are no books. His toys, if any, are 
second-hand. His shoes are too small and his sweat 
shirt, bought for 25 cents at a rummage sale, bears 
the insignia of a suburban school system. 

Each morning he looks forward anxiously to the 
free milk he gets at school because there is no 
breakfast at home. 

He can't study well at home because of the loud 
blare of rock-and-roll music from the bar up the 
street. There are nine bars in his rather compact 
neighborhood. * * * 

The screaming police siren is a very familiar sound 
to him for he hears it regularly in his neighborhood, 
where the crime rate is Cleveland's highest. 

These boys both have better than average in- 
telligence but they are the victims of neglect and are 
lost in the maze of statistics. Their plight and that of 
thousands like them in America's ghettos can cer- 
tainly be considered the most pressing unattended 
business on America's agenda. 


Basic Strategies 

To meet the urgent need to provide full equality of 
educational opportunity for disadvantaged youth, w° 
recommend pursuit of the following strategies: 


oppressive ghetto environment. 

The interaction of the ghetto environment and the 
schools is described in the following testimony of Su- 
perintendent Briggs of Cleveland: 
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8 Increasing Efforts to Eliminate de facto Segregation. 


We have cited the extent of racial isolation in our 
urban schools. It is great and it is growing. It will not 
easily be overcome. Nonetheless, we believe school inte- 
gration to be vital to the wellbeing of this country. 

We base this conclusion not on the effect of racial 
and economic segregation on achievement of Negro 
students, although there is evidence of such a relation- 
ship; nor on the effect of racial isolation on the even 
more segregated white students, although lack of op- 
portunity to associate with persons of different ethnic 
and socioeconomic backgrounds surely limits their 
learning experience. 

We support integration as the priority education 
strategy because it is essential to the future of American 
society. We have seen in this last summer’s disorders 
the consequences of racial isolation, at all levels, and of 
attitudes toward race, on both sides, produced by three 
centuries of myth, ignorance, and bias. It is indispen- 
sable that opportunities for interaction between the 
races be expanded. “The problems of this society 
will not be solved unless and until our children are 
brought into a common encounter and encouraged to 
forge a new and more viable design of life.“? 


" Testimony of Dr. Dodson. 
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Head Start enrollee, District of Columbia, 1966 


B Provision of Quality Education for Ghetto Schools. 


We recognize that the growing dominance of pupils 
from disadvantaged minorities in city school popula- 
tions will not soon be reversed. No matter how great 
the effort toward desegregation, many children of the 
ghetto will not, within their school careers, attend 
integrated schools. 

If existing disadvantages are not to be perpetuated, 
we must improve dramatically the quality of ghetto 
education. Equality of results with all-white schools 
in terms of achievement must be the goal. 

We see no conflict between the integration and qual- 
ity education strategies we espouse. Commitment to the 
goal of integrated education can neither diminish the 
reality of today's segregated and unequal ghetto schools 
nor sanction the tragic waste of human resources which 
they entail. 

Far from being in conflict, these strategies are com- 
plementary. The aim of quality education is to com- 
pensate for and overcome the environmental handi- 
caps of disadvantaged children. The evidence indi- 
cates that integration, in itself, does not wholly achieve 
this purpose. Assessing his report in light of interpreta- 
tion by others of its findings, Dr. Coleman concludes 
that: 


- ` w... 
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æ * # it is also true that even in socially or racially 
integrated schools a child’s family background shows 
a very high relation to his performance. The find- 
ings of the [Coleman] Report are quite unambiguous 
on this score. Even if the school is integrated, the 
heterogeneity of backgrounds with which children 
enter school is largely preserved in the heterogencity 
of their performance when they finish. As the Report 
indicates, integration provides benefits to the under- 
privileged. But it takes only a small step toward 
equality of educational opportunity.” 

Moreover, most large integrated schools retain a form 
of ability grouping, normally resulting in resegregation 
along racial lines. The Civil Rights Commission found 
that “many Negro students who attend majority-white 
schools in fact are in majority-Negro classrooms.?? 

In short, compensatory education is essential not only 
to improve the quality of education provided in seg- 
regated ghetto schools, but to make possible both mean- 
ingful integration and maximum achievement in in- 
tegrated schools. 

Attainment of this goal will require adoption of 
a comprehensive approach designed to reconstruct the 
ghetto child's social and intellectual environment, com- 
pensate for disadvantages already suffered and pro- 
vide necessary tools for development of essential liter- 
acy skills. This approach will entail adoption of new 
and costly educational policies and practices beginning 
with early childhood and continuing through elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. It will require extraordi- 
nary efforts to reconnect parents with the schools. 
It will also require unique experimentation with new 
methods to bring back into the educational process 
street-oriented teenagers and subteenagers who have 
lost all connection with existing school institutions. 


E Improving Community-School Relations. 


In an atmosphere of hostility between the commu- 
nity and the schools, education cannot flourish. A 
basic problem stems from the isolation of the schools 
from the other social forces influencing youth. 
Changes in society—mass media, family structure, 
religion—have radically altered the role of the school. 
New links must be built between the schools and the 
communities they serve. The schools must be related to 
the broader system which influences and educates 
ghetto youth. 

Expansion of opportunities for community and par- 
ental participation in the school system is essental to 
the successful functioning of the inner-city schools. 

B Expanding Opportunities for Higher and Vocational 
Education. 

To increase the relevance of education to the needs 
and aspirations of disadvantaged youth and to pre- 
pare them for full participation in American society, 

* “Towards Open Schools,” James S. Coleman, The Public 


Interest, Fall 1967, p. 23. 
? "Racial Isolation in the Public Schools," p. 162. 
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Typing class, new vocational school, Atlanta, 1968 


we recommend expanding opportunities both for 
higher education and for vocational training. 


Suggested Programs 


W Increasing Efforts to 
Segregation. 

Increased aid to school systems seeking to eliminate 
de [acto segregation either within the system or in 
cooperation with neighboring school systems. Local 
school boards have experimented with a variety of 
techniques designed to accomplish desegregation. 
Among those commonly employed are school pairing, 
busing, open enrollment, boundary changes, strategic 
use of site selection, enlargement of attendance areas, 
and consolidation of schools to overcome racial im- 
balance. The results have not been uniform. Much 
appears to depend on the size and racial composition 
of the city and the attitudes of its suburbs. 

Some of the smaller cities have achieved consider- 
able success. In many of our larger cities, however, the 
population shift earlier described has proceeded so far 
that integration is not feasible without the active co- 
operation of suburban communities. In others, dis- 
tances between white and Negro populations within 
city boundaries make these methods of accomplishing 
integration unfeasible. While each community should 
determine the appropriate desegregation technique, 
we believe substantial Federal assistance should be 
provided. 


Title IV. Under Title IV of the Civil Rights Act 
of 1964, the U.S. Commissioner of Education is au- 
thorized to provide “technical assistance to * * * 
[state and local education agencies] in the preparation, 
adoption, and implementation of plans for the deseg- 
regation of public schools." However, such aid is not 
available in support of locally designed programs to 
overcome racial imbalance in the schools. Moreover, 
this program has never been adequately funded, even 
to accomplish its limited objectives. Applications for 
Title IV funds have consistently exceeded the amount 


Eliminate De | Facto 


mquested by the administration and the far lower sums 
appropriated by the Congress. 

We believe that the Title IV program should be re- 
oriented and expanded into a major Federal effort to 
provide comprehensive aid to support state and local 
desegregation projects. 

To accomplish this purpose, Title IV should become 
the vehicle for a comprehensive Federal construction, 
technical assistance and operating grant program. 
Successful implementation will require repeal of the 
present statutory prohibition against provision of as- 
sistance to support and encourage desegregation 
through “assignment of students to public schools in 
order to overcome racial imbalance.” To stimulate 

planning, formulation of long-term integration plans 
by applicant state and local agencies should be re- 
quired as a condition to receiving assistance. Title IV 
aid would be available only for projects which promote 
integrated education in accordance with such plans. 


Bonus Support. As an additional incentive to inte- 
gration, the Title IV program might well be modified 
to provide substantially increased support upon attain- 
ment of specified levels of racial integration. Such 
bonus assistance should be large enough to enable each 
recipient school to attain a clearly superior quality of 
education in comparison with nonintegrated schools. 


Exemplary Schools. The Title IV program should 
stimulate development of exemplary city or metropoli- 
tan schools offering special courses and programs de- 
Sgned to attract, on a voluntary basis, students of 
varying racial and socioeconomic backgrounds on a 
full- or part-time basis.“ These model programs should 
make extensive and imaginative use of resources 
uniquely available to city schools—the city itself, its 
museums, galleries, governmental institutions, and 
other public and private facilities. 

To the extent that the quality of city schools in- 
fluences migration to the suburbs, development of 
exemplary schools could operate to retain middle-class 
white families in the city and induce others to return, 
thereby increasing opportunities for integration. 
Through educational planning on a metropolitan basis, 
fostered by direct federal grants to cooperative plan- 
ning bodies encompassing city and suburban school 
districts, opportunities for engaging central-city and 
suburban students in common educational experiences 
can be provided. 

Specific methods of providing integrated educational 
experiences under this program could include the 
following: 


* Limited funds have been provided for this purpose under 
Title III of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
(ESEA). This aspect of the Title III program could be used 
to supplement the Title IV program here proposed or could 
be discontinued, releasing limited ESEA funds for other 
Purposes. 


B Establishment of major educational magnet schools: De- 
pending upon the size and racial character of the city and 
its suburbs, these schools could serve all the students of a 
small city, students living in different sections of a large city 
or subdivisions of a metropolitan area. Special curricula could 
include intensive instruction or specialized educational pro- 
grams (for example, science or commerce). 


B Establishment of supplemental education centers: These 
centers would offer specialized facilities and instruction to 
students from different schools for a portion of the school day. 
It is most important that courses be developed and scheduled 
to provide racially integrated educational experiences. 

Educational Parks. Such a reoriented Title IV pro- 
gram could provide support, including construction 
funds, for communities choosing to develop the prom- 
ising but costly educational parks now under con- 
sideration in several cities. 

As contrasted with the magnet schools and sup- 
plementary centers described above, educational parks 
would consolidate or cluster existing schools, thereby 
broadening attendance areas to bring within the school 
zone a racially and economically heterogeneous pop- 
ulation. These parks could be developed in conjunction 
with metropolitan plans to serve students from the 
suburbs, as well as the city. Their location should be 
selected to accomplish this objective. 


Because of the economies of size made possible 
through consolidation, the quality of education offered 
educational-park students could be improved. Prob- 
lems raised by the size of such institutions could be 
overcome through inclusion of smaller subunit schools 
and individualized instruction made feasible by edu- 
cational technology (computers, television) and sav- 
ings resulting from the school consolidation program. 

Eliminating discrimination in Northern schools. 
While racial isolation in the urban public schools 
results largely from residential segregation, there is 
evidence that racial discrimination also plays a part 
in reducing opportunities for integration. 

For example, the Civil Rights Commission found 
that, when crowding in certain Cleveland and Mil- 
waukee Negro schools became acute, school au- 
thorities began busing students to nearby under-utilized 
white schools, where they were segregated in separate 
classrooms and separate luncheon facilities. When 
Negro residents objected, school officials in Milwaukee 
canceled busing altogether as “educationally unde- 
sirable,” even though white students had been bused 
and integrated into receiving school classrooms for 
years. In Cincinnati, to relieve overcrowding in a 
Negro school, students were bused past several nearby 
white schools with available space to a 98 percent 
Negro school, 5.5 miles away. 

The Civil Rights Commission also reported that 
in many cities school attendance boundaries and lo- 
cation of new schools have been designed to perpetuate 
racial segregation. 
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Title VI. Under Title VI of the Civil Rights Act 
of 1964, the Congress prohibited Federal financial 
aid to any program or activity which practices racial 
discrimination. 

Federal law requires that Title VI be applied uni- 
formly in all states. Implementing this provision, the 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare has 
recently instituted a survey to examine compliance with 
Title VI in school districts of all 50 states. The Depart- 
ment has made clear that its investigation is not di- 
rected at de facto segregation arising from reason- 
able application of neighborhood attendance policies. 

We support this effort and urge that it be followed 
by vigorous action to assure full compliance with Fed- 
eral law in all sections of the country. Sufficient staff 
and resources should be provided HEW, so that this 
program can be effectively carried out without reduc- 
ing the Title VI effort in the South. 


ú Providing Quality Education in Ghetto Schools. 


Improving the Quality of Teaching in Ghetto 
Schools. The teaching of disadvantaged children re- 
quires special skills and capabilities. Teachers possess- 
ing these qualifications are in short supply. We need a 
national effort to attract to the teaching pro- 
fession well-qualified and highly motivated young 
people and to equip them to work effectively with dis- 
advantaged students. 

The Teacher Corps program is a sound instrument 
for such an effort. Established by the Higher Educa- 
tion Act of 1965, it provides training in local colleges 
or univerities for college graduates interested in teach- 
ing in poverty areas. Corpsmen are assigned to poverty 
area schools at the request of local school systems and 
with approval of state educational agencies. They are 
employed by the school system and work in teams 
headed by experienced teachers. 

The National Advisory Council on the Education 
of Disadvantaged Children, and the National Educa- 
tion Association found that the Teacher Corps suc- 
ceeded in attracting dedicated young people to the 
teaching profession, training them to teach effectively 
in poverty areas, and making substantial contributions 
to the education of students. 

The impact of this highly promising program has 
been severely restricted by limited and late funding. 
There are now only 1,406 interns and 330 team leaders 
in the entire nation. The Teacher Corps should be 
expanded into a major national program. 

The Education Professions Development Act 
(“EPDA”) provides grants and fellowships to attract 
qualified persons to the field of education, and im- 
prove the ability of teachers through advanced train- 
ing and retraining. The Act also provides funds for 
institutes and workshops for other educational per- 
sonnel, including guidance counselors, social workers, 
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teacher aides and administrators. Finally, EPDA offers 
grants to local educational agencies experiencing criti- 
cal shortages of teachers and teacher aides. 

We recommend that the EPDA program focus on 
the special need for expanding the supply and im- 
proving the quality of teachers working in schools 
serving disadvantaged students and that it be sub- 
stantially funded. 

Concomitantly, teacher training institutions should 
place major emphasis on preparing teachers for work 
in schools serving disadvantaged children. Courses 
should familiarize teacher candidates with the history, 
culture and learning problems of minority group 
pupils. 

Class work alone, however, cannot be expected 
adequately to equip future teachers of disadvantaged 
children. Intensive in-service training programs de- 
signed to bring teacher candidates into frequent and 
sustained contact with inner-city schools are required. 
Other professionals and nonprofessionals working in 
ghetto-related activities—social workers, street work- 
ers—could be included as instructors in teacher training 
programs. 

Year-Round Education for Disadvantaged Students. 
The present, anachronistic practice of releasing hun- 
dreds of thousands of children from a relatively full 
school schedule to idleness in the summer months is 
both a substantial factor in producing disorders and a 
tragic waste of time and facilities. Financing should 
be provided, through ESEA, for large-scale, year- 
round educational programs in the disadvantaged 
areas of our cities. The testimony before this Commis- 
sion, including that of Cabinet members and pub- 
lic educators, was unanimous in its support of this 
proposal. 

What is needed is not 12 months of the same routine, 
but innovative programs tailored to total educational 
needs, and providing a wide range of educational ac- 
tivities (verbal skills, culture and arts, recreation, job 
training, work experience and camps). 

Planning on a 12-month basis will be required. 
ESEA assistance should be provided through a single 
grant program (rather than separate 10-month and 
summer grants) and conditioned on development of 
year-round educational plans. Technical assistance 
should be made available for such planning. 

As a step toward year-round education, Federal 
funds should be made available for school and camp 
programs this summer. 

The National Advisory Council on Education of 
Disadvantaged Children studied summer programs 
established with ESEA funds and found that they offer 
special opportunities for new approaches to teaching 
disadvantaged children. 

Summer camp programs offer significant educational 
and recreational opportunities and should be encour- 
aged. Educational components, particularly verbal 


skills projects, should be incorporated. It is essential 

that Federal aid for such projects be committed well 

before the end of this school year, so that adequate 
time to design effective programs is available. 

Early Childhood Education. Early childhood educa- 
ton is the very heart of the effort to reconstruct the 
environment which incapacitates disadvantaged chil- 
dren educationally, even before they enter the school 
system. Comprehensive preschool programs are essen- 
tial to overcome the early language deprivation and 
conceptual disabilities of these children. Yet no more 
than 40 percent of the eligible school population in 
most disadvantaged central-city areas is receiving even 
| vear (age 4) of preschool training. 

We believe that the time has come to build on the 
success of the Head Start and other preschool pro- 
grams in order to bring the benefits of comprehensive 
early childhood education to all children from dis- 
advantaged homes, and to extend the reach to younger 
children. For this purpose, the Office of Economic 
Opportunity should receive substantially increased 
funds. 

Effective implementation of this expanded program 
will be vital to its success. We recommend the following 
guidelines: 
| 8 Early childhood education programs should provide com- 
prehensive educational support tailored to the needs of the 


child, and should not be simply custodial care. Both day care 
and Head Start components are part of comprehensive early 
childhood education ; each should be designed to overcome the 
debilitating effect of a disadvantaged environment on learning 
ability. 

B Parents and the home environment have a critical impact 
on a child's early development. Early childhood programs 
should involve parents and the home, as well as the child. 
This can be accomplished through community education 
classes, and use of community aides and mothers' assistants. 
To reduce the incidence of congenital abnormalities, these 
community-based programs should be tied in with prenatal 
training. 

B Since adequate facilities are scarce in many disadvan- 
taged communities, where schools are overcrowded, and other 
buildings deteriorated, the program should provide funds for 
special early childhood education facilities. 


B There is a need for maximum experimentation and variety. 
Funding should contirue to support early childhood programs 
operated by community groups and organizations, as well as 
by the school system. 


B Early childhood education programs should include pro- 
visions for medical care and food, so that the educational 
experience can have its intended impact. 


Improving Educational Practices — Elementary 
Schools. Without major changes in educational prac- 
tices, greater expenditures on existing elementary 
schools serving disadvantaged neighborhoods will not 
significantly improve the quality of education. More- 
over, current assessments of preschool programs indi- 


Class on auditorium stage in overcrowded school, West Tampa, Fla., 1968 


cate that their benefits are lost in the elementary grades, 
unless the schools themselves are improved. 

We suggest adoption of the following educational 
practices to improve school performance: 


B Extra incentives for highly qualified teachers working in 
ghetto and economically and culturally deprived rural area 
schools: The most effective means to attract such teachers 
is to make these schools exciting and attractive places to work. 
The recommended practices set forth below contribute toward 
this end. In addition, we suggest that opportunities for crea- 
tive and imaginative teaching be expanded by allowing the 
teacher greater discretion in selection and presentation of 
materials. Such an approach is likely to produce benefits in 
terms of attraction and retention of excellent teachers and 
improved student performance. Rewards related to attainment 
of career objectives should be provided for teachers working 
in schools serving disadvantaged children. For example, all 
school systems should consider requiring service in such 
schools as a condition to advancement to administrative posi- 
tions, where the experience gained would be of great value. 


B Reduction in maximum class size: It is clear that dis- 
advantaged students require more attention and exert greater 
demands on teacher time than middle-class students. While 
reduction of class size may not in itself improve pupil achieve- 
ment, it will free teachers to devote more time to educating 
disadvantaged students. It is of vital importance, therefore, 
that efforts to reduce the maximum class size in schools serv- 
ing disadvantaged students be coupled with programs de- 
signed to improve the skills and capacities of teachers of 
disadvantaged children. 

B Recognition of the history, culture, and contribution of 
minority groups to American civilization in the textbooks 
and curricula of all schools: To stimulate motivation, school 
curricula should be adapted to take advantage of student 
experiences and interests. 

B Provision of supplementary services in the schools for se- 
verely disadvantaged or disturbed students: Such services 
should be made available within the schools, rather than at 
centralized facilities and should include medical and psy- 
chiatric care. 

B Individualized instruction through extensive use of non- 
professional personnel: There is impressive evidence that these 
workers can make a meaningful contribution by providing 
individualized tutoring, and incentive lacking in segregated 
schools. | | 

In the Homework Helper program in New York City, pupils 
in the fourth through sixth grades were tutored after school 
by senior high school students. Tutoring was provided four 
afternoons a week under the supervision of a master teacher; 
the tutors received training on the fifth day. Initiated with a 
Ford Foundation grant primarily to provide employment for 
high school students, the program had significant educational 
impact on both pupils and tutors. 

The Neighborhood Youth Corps and the College Work- 
Study programs provide the tools for reproducing this pro- 
gram in every major city. In some cities, NYC students are 
already working in these schools. But in many, NYC job 
assignments are far less stimulating. Colleges and universities 
should be encouraged to assign more students participating 
in the College Work-Study program to tutorial projects. 

Both programs, NYC and College Work-Study, should be 
cxpanded and reoriented for this purpose. 


B Intensive concentration on basic verbal skills: A basic 
problem in schools in large cities is the low achievement in 
the fundamental subjects of students from the disadvantaged 
arcas. This has been documented in the HARYOU studies in 
New York, the study prepared for the McCone Commission 
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following the Watts riot of 1965 and nationally in the Cole- 
man Report. The lack of reading and writing ability affect: 
detrimentally every other aspect of the later school program. 
Intensive assistance in literacy skills, including remedial assis- 
tance, should be provided in all schools serving disadvantaged 
children. 

We recognize that the enrichment programs we rec- 
ommend will be very costly. ESEA provides financia 
assistance for such programs, but the amounts available 
do not match the need. To make a significant improve- 
ment in the quality of education provided in school: 
serving disadvantaged children, ESEA funding shoulc 
be substantially increased from its current level. 

In addition, Title I should be modified to provide 
for greater concentration of aid to school district: 
having the greatest proportion of disadvantaged stu- 
dents. This can be accomplished by altering the formula 
governing eligibility to exclude affluent school districts 
with less than specified minimum numbers of poor 
students. 


Improving Educational Practices — Secondary 
Schools. Many of the educational practices recom- 
mended for elementary schools are applicable at the 
secondary level. In addition, secondary school students 
require extensive guidance, counseling, and advice in 
planning education program and future careers. Such 
assistance, routinely provided by middle-class families, 
is lacking for the ghetto student. To promote its accept- 
ance, indigenous personnel—college students, returning 
Vietnam veterans—should be utilized. 

The new Stay in School program, for which the 
President recently requested an appropriation of $30 
million, could provide funds for this and other proj- 
ects designed to motivate disadvantaged high school 
students to pursue their education. We recommend 
that this program be fully funded. 


Intensive National Program to Increase Verbal 
Skills of Ghetto Residents. For the products of the 
ghetto schools, many of them unemployed and func- 
tionally illiterate, these efforts will come too late. To 
compensate for educational disadvantages already in- 
curred, we recommend a substantial appropriation to 
support an intensive year-round program beginning in 
the summer of 1968 to improve the verbal skills of 
people in low-income areas, with primary emphasis on 
the language problems of minority groups. 

The present effort simply does not match the need. 
Current estimates indicate that there are approx- 
mately 16,300,000 educationally disadvantaged Amen- 
cans (those who have less than an 8th grade educa- 
tion). While exact figures are not available, it is highly 
likely that a disproportionate number of the educa- 
tionally disadvantaged are Negroes. Census data estab- 
lishes that 36.9 percent of Negroes over 25 years of 
age, but only 14.8 percent of whites, are functionally 
illiterate. 

The principal Federal literacy program Adult 


Basic Education—is meeting only a small fraction of 
this need; as of June 1966, it had provided assistance 
tosome 373,000 people. 

The adult basic education program is a sound in- 
srument for implementing an intensive literacy pro- 
gram. By affording both the public schools and com- 
munity-based organizations the opportunity to con- 
duct literacy projects, this program provides desired 
flexibility. It should be strengthened and expanded to 
make a major impact on illiteracy. 

To concentrate its effect where the need is greatest 
and the potential payoff high, we suggest that prionty 
be given to the unemployed and underemployed and 
to welfare mothers. Increasing the literacy levels of 
these groups would eliminate a major barrier to pro- 
ductive employment, and improve support for educa- 
tion in the home. 

The high school dropouts should be brought into 
the program by lowering the age limit from 18 to 
16, as proposed by the President. Course offerings 
should be expanded to include matters of interest and 
concern to residents of low-income areas. 


Expanded Experimentation, Evaluation and Re- 
search. Much remains to be learned about the most ef- 
fective methods of teaching disadvantaged children in 
schools segregated by race and class. Research efforts 
should be increasingly oriented in this direction. 

In addition to research, Federal support should be 
provided, for promising, but as yet unvalidated, ex- 
perimental programs designed to involve the talents 
and resources of the entire community in support of 
education of disadvantaged children, and develop new 
and better educational techniques particularly 
adapted to the interests and needs of these students. 

Among the educational approaches which we believe 
should be considered and evaluated are the current 
efforts to develop new patterns of education (such as 
storefront schools and street academies) for students 
who do not fit the traditional pattern, possible forms 
of competitive education (such as the use of businesses, 
universities and neighborhood corporations as subcon- 
tractors for the operation of certain education pro- 
grams), concentration of assistance to a few schools 
serving ghetto children to test the effects of a maximum 
compensatory education effort, development of model 
experimental subsystems (high school and several 
feeder schools to provide specialized instruction) , and 
teaching English as a second language to ghetto stu- 
dents whose dialect often constitutes a first language. 

Finally, there is great need to evaluate not only 
these experimental programs but the entire enrich- 
ment effort. The Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act should be amended to require recipient school 
systems to undertake a thorough evaluation of their 
compensatory education effort, as a condition to 
receiving ESEA funds. 


Improving Community-School Relations 


Community Participation in the Educational Process 
Should Be Encouraged. The school systems of our 
largest cities have become highly centralized, with de- 
cisionmaking responsibility for a large and disparate 
population concentrated in a central board of educa- 
tion. While this process has produced substantial bene- 
fits—citywide tax base and nonpolitical administra- 
tion—it has sometimes entailed serious sacrifices in 
terms of accountability and community participation. 
What is necessary is to preserve the worthwhile features 
present in the existing system while eliminating the 
liabilities thus far encountered. The objective must be 
to make public education more relevant and respon- 
sive to the community, and to increase support for it 
in the home. 


This can be accomplished through maintaining 
centralized control over educational standards and the 
raising of revenue, while decentralizing control over 
other aspects of educational policy. The precise mix 
must be determined locally. However, specific mecha- 
nisms for seeking the advice and consultation of stu- 
dents and parents such as parents advisory councils or 
other similar bodies should be adopted. 


Ghetto Schools Should Serve as Community Centers. 
School facilities should be available during and after 
normal school hours for a variety of community 
service functions, delivery of social services by local 
agencies (including health and welfare), adult and 
community training and education programs, com- 
munity meetings, recreational and cultural activities. 
Decentralization and the establishment of parents ad- 
visory councils will afford the community a means 
through which to communicate needs for such services 
and to play an active role in shaping activi- 
ties. In addition to making better use of the major 
capital investment in school plants, this approach will 
encourage ghetto residents to regard their schools not 
as alien institutions but as vital community centers. 


Use of Local Residents as Teacher Aides and Tutors. 
We have noted the educational gains accomplished 
through use of local, subprofessional personnel in the 
schools. These workers can contribute to improved 
community-school relations by providing a close link 
between the school system and the parents. 

Results of Achievement and Other Tests Should Be 
Made Public on a Regular Basis. To increase the ac- 
countability of the public schools, the results of their 
performance should be made available to the public. 
Such information is available in some, but not all, cities. 
We see no reason for withholding useful and highly rele- 
vant indices of school (but not individual student) per- 
formance and recommended that all school systems 
adopt a policy of full public disclosure. 
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ú Expanding Opportunities for Higher Education 


By enactment of the Higher Education Act of 1965, 
the Congress committed this Nation to the goal of equal 
opportunity for higher education for all Americans, re- 
gardless of race or economic circumstance. While 
progress has been made, this goal, the key to virtually 
all managerial and professional jobs remains for the 
disadvantaged student an unfulfilled promise. 

Mr. Harvey Oostdyck, Educational Director of the 
New York Urban League, testified that less than 1 per- 
cent of the youth in Harlem go to college. In the 
Nation, approximately 8 percent of disadvantaged 
high school graduates, many of whom are Negro, at- 
tend college; the comparable figure for all high school 
graduates is more than 50 percent. 

The fundamental reasons for this disparity lie in the 
cost of higher education and the poor quality of ele- 
mentary and secondary education available to disad- 
vantaged minorities. In the preceding sections, we 
have recommended programs which we believe will 
ultimately eliminate these differences. But the full 
effect of these changes will not be felt for some years. 
In the interim, if we are to provide equality of oppor- 
tunity for disadvantaged youth with college potential, 
special programs are needed. 

Expansion of Upward-Bound and Establishment of 
Special 1-Year Postgraduate College Preparatory 
Schools. The Upward-Bound program of the Office of 
Economic Opportunity, under which students from 
poverty backgrounds attend intensive 6- to 8-week 
summer sessions on college campuses and receive spe- 
cial assistance throughout the school year, is designed 
to motivate and prepare disadvantaged youth for 
college. The program has been effective. Of the 23,000 
students covered in 1967 (52 percent of whom were 
Negro), 83 percent went on to college. However, the 
size of the Upward Bound program is far short of the 
need. Estimates indicate that some 600,000 poverty- 
area students could usefully be included. 

We believe that the Upward-Bound concept is sound 
and recommend that the program be substantially 
expanded. 

Even an expanded Upward-Bound program will not 
compensate for the poor level of secondary school edu- 
cation attained by ghetto youth. We recommend that 
Federal funds be available for special 1-year educa- 
tional programs with the function of providing college 
preparatory training for disadvantaged youth. These 
programs could be operated by community colleges or 
local boards of education. 

Removing Financial Barriers to Higher Education. 
The effort to assist qualified but needy young people to 
obtain a higher education should be strengthened and 
expanded. 

Through the Educational Talent Search program, 
the Federal Government provides financial assistance 
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to public and nonprofit agencies to identify and en- 
courage disadvantaged young people with college po- 
tential to enter or reenter educational programs. The 
President's proposed Educational Opportunity Act of 
1968 would provide combined grant, work, and loan 
aid to poor college-bound students in need of financial 
assistance. Such assistance should be sufficiently flexi- 
ble and substantial to accommodate the differing needs 
of individual students. 

These programs can make an important contribu- 
tion to realization of the goal set by the President in 
his 1968 Education Message to the Congress “that 
every qualified young person * * * have all the educa- 
tion he wants and can absorb." If this promise is to 
become a reality, these programs must be funded at 
a level commensurate with need. 

The benefit gained by increasing opportunities for 
disadvantaged students to seek and obtain higher edu- 
cation can be amplified by providing incentives for 
college-trained public service personnel (particularly 
teachers and health workers) needed to work in pov- 
erty areas. This can be accomplished by providing for 
the cancellation of loans at a reasonable annual rate, 
if the recipient works in a low-income area. Such a 
forgiveness feature is included in the National Defense 
Education Act loan program. 


B Expanding Opportunities for Vocational Education 


Despite substantially increased efforts made possible 
by the Vocational Education Act of 1963, quality 
vocational education is still not available to all who 
need it. The recent report of the Advisory Council on 
Vocational Education, established to evaluate the Act, 
concluded that, although five out of six youths never 
achieved a college education, only a quarter of the 
total high school population in the country receive 
vocational education. Similarly, a 1964 Labor Depart- 
ment survey found that less than one-half of the non- 
trained-college-labor force had any formal prepara- 
tion for the jobs they held. 

Existing vocational training programs are not ef- 
fectively linked to job opportunities. The Advisory 


Council found “‘little evidence of much effort to de- 
velop programs in the areas where critical manpower 
shortages exist” examples are the health occupations 
and technical fields.?! 

The special need of the dropout is still being 
neglected. With an unemployment rate for Negro 
youth more than twice that for white youth, this prob- 
lem is particularly acute. 

To improve the quality and expand the availability 
of vocational education, provision of additional funds 
as recommended by the Advisory Council may be 
required. The Federal vocational education program 
should be strengthened by enactment of the proposed 
Partnership for Learning and Earning Act of 1968. 

Significant improvement of vocational education, 

however, will depend on the use made locally of Fed- 
eral and other funds. We suggest the following 
guidelines : 
s Inclusion of intensive literacy training: Literary skills are 
obviously indispensable to productive employment. All voca- 
tional education programs should provide literacy tra! ning, 
either directly or in conjunction with Adult Basic Education 
or other programs. 


» Greater emphasis on part-time cooperative education 
programs combining formal instruction and on-the-job train- 
ing, through use of released time: The Advisory Council 
found that these programs, which provide students with 
jobs upon completion of the course, are the best avail- 
able in the vocational education field. They consistently 
yield high placement records, high employment stability and 
high job satisfaction. The most important factor in improving 
vocational education is that training be linked to available 
jobs with upward mobility potential. To accomplish this 
goal, the active cooperation of the business community in 
defining job needs and effective traini-g practices should be 
fully engaged. Consideration should be given to releasing 
students to attend pretraining Opportunities Industrialization 
Centers. 


® Full implementation of vocational training programs for 
high school dropouts: The Advisory Council found that assis- 
tance available under the Vocational Education Act for the 
training of this group is not being adequately utilized. The 
need for doing so is critical. 

s Elimination of barriers to full participation of ghetto 
youth in vocational education programs: Some vocational 
schools attempt to improve the quality of their student body 
and enhance their prestige by raising entrance requirements. 
This policy eliminates those in greatest need. This practice 
should be discontinued and support for these students should 
be expanded. j 

s Followup support and assistance to ghetto youth receiving 
vocational training: The Advisory Council reported that “the 
most successful vocational programs are those which assume 
responsibility for placing their graduates and thus get feed- 
back on their strengths and weaknesses.” 22 Vocational educa- 


= “Vocational Education: The Bridge Between Man and 
His Work,” report of the Advisory Council on Vocational 
Education, 1968, p. 29. 

? Ibid., p. 62. 


tors should continue to provide counseling and guidance for 
their students until they have been successfully placed in 
jobs related to their training. 


s Increased training to meet the critical need for more 
workers in professional, semi-professional and technical fields: 
Demand for public service workers alone exceeds supply by 
five to one. Preparation of disadvantaged students for these 
desirable positions should be intensified. 


Implementation of These Programs 


The Federal role.— The principal burden for fund- 
ing the programs we have proposed will fall upon the 
Federal Government. Caught between an inadequate 
and shrinking tax base and accelerating demands for 
public expenditures, the cities are not able to generate 
sufficient financing. Although there is much more that 
state government can and should do, the taxing re- 
sources available at this level are far from adequate. 

The Federal Government has recognized and re- 
sponded to this need. Federal expenditures for educa- 
tion, training, and related services have increased from 
$4.7 billion in fiscal 1964 to $12.3 billion in fiscal 1969. 
These figures include aid for preschool, elementary, 
secondary and higher education, vocational educa- 
tion, work-training and activities not related to the 
education of disadvantaged students. This network of 
Federal educational programs provides a sound and 
comprehensive basis for meeting the interrelated edu- 
cational needs of disadvantaged students. We need now 
to strengthen that base, as we have proposed, and to 
build upon it by providing greatly increased Federal 
funds for the education of the disadvantaged. 

The state role.—Many states provide more support 
for suburban and rural schools than for inner-city edu- 
cation systems. Designed at a time when the suburban 
school systems were poorer than those in the cities, 
state aid formulas now operate to reinforce existing 
inequities. 

We urge that every state reexamine its present 
method of allocating funds to local school districts, 
not merely to provide equal funds for all political sub- 
divisions on a per-pupil basis, but to assure more per- 
student aid to districts having a high proportion of 
disadvantaged students. Only if equalization formulas 
reflect the need to spend larger amounts per pupil 
in schools predominantly populated by disadvantaged 
students will state aid be allocated on an equitable 
basis. | 
To assist the states in devising equalization formu- 
las which would accomplish this objective, we recom- 
mend that the Office of Education develop prototype 
formulas. Federal programs should require allocation 
of Federal aid to education within each state in ac- 
cordance with formulas which conform with the above 
criteria. 

We recognize that virtually all school districts need 
more money than they now receive. Provision of ex- 
panded state aid to education may well be justified. 
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Whatever the amounts may be, we believe that alloca- 
tion should be made in accordance with the standards 
described above. 

Finally, the states and, in particular, the state edu- 
cation agencies, have a key role to play in accomplish- 
ing school integration. The states are in a unique 
position to bring about urban-suburban cooperation 
and metropolitan planning. We urge that the efforts 
of state educational agencies in this area be given clear 
direction through adoption of state-wide, long-term 
integration plans, and intensified by active promotion 
of such plans. 

The local role.—We have emphasized that more 
money alone will not suffice. Accomplishment of the 
goal of meaningful educational opportunity for all will 
require exercise of enlightened and courageous leader- 


III. THE WELFARE SYSTEM 


ship by local government. The programs which we 
have proposed can succeed only if imaginative and 
effective use is made locally of funds provided by 
the Federal and state governments. Mayors, city coun- 
cils, school boards and administrators must lead the 
community toward acceptance of policies which 
promote integration while improving the quality of 
education in existing, racially segregated schools. The 
cooperation of their suburban counterparts is no less 
essential. 

This responsibility is not limited to public officials. 
It is shared by the private community—business and 
professional leaders, clergymen, and civic organiza- 
tions. Attainment of the goal of equal and integrated 
educational opportunity will require the leadership, 
support, talents and energies of the entire community. 


Introduction 


The Commission believes that our present system 
of public assistance contributes materially to the ten- 
sions and social disorganization that have led to civil 
disorders. The failures of the system alienate the tax- 
payers who support it, the social workers who adminis- 
ter it, and the poor who depend on it. As one critic 
told the Commission: “The welfare system is designed 
to save money instead of people and tragically ends up 
doing neither." 

The system is deficient in two critical ways: 

First, it excludes large numbers of persons who are 
in great need, and who, if provided a decent level of 
support; might be able to become more productive 
and self-sufficient. 

Second, for those who are included, it provides 
assistance well below the minimum necessary for a 
humane level of existence and imposes restrictions that 
encourage continued dependency on welfare and un- 
dermines self-respect. 

In short, while the system is indispensable simply 
because for millions—mostly children—it supports 
basic needs, drastic reforms are required if it is to help 
people free themselves from poverty. 

Existing welfare programs are a labyrinth of Fed- 
eral, state and local legislation. Over 90 percent of 
national welfare payments are made through programs 
that are partly or largely federally funded. These reach 
nearly 8 million persons each month: 


s 2.8 million are over 65, blind or otherwise severely handi- 
capped. 

s 3.9 million are children in the Aid for Dependent Children 
Program (AFDC), whose parents do not or cannot provide 
financial support. 


s 1.3 million are the parents of children on AFDC. Of 
these, over one million are mothers and less than 200,000 are 
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fathers; about two-thirds of the fathers are incapacitated. 
Only 60,000 fathers are in the special program called Aid To 
Families with Dependent Children (Unemployed Parents) 
(AFDC-UP) operating now in 22 states. 

Among all welfare programs, AFDC and AFDC-UP 
have clearly the greatest impact on youths and families 
in central city areas; for this reason, they will be the 
principal focus for discussion here. 

State and local governments contribute an average 
of about 45 percent of the cost of supporting the AFDC 
program, with each state setting the level of grants 
for its own residents. Accordingly, monthly payments 
vary widely from state to state. They range from $9.30 
per AFDC recipient monthly in Mississippi to a high 
of $62.55 in New York. In fiscal year 1967, the total 
annual cost of the AFDC program, including Federal, 
state and local contributions, was approximately $2 
billion, providing an average of about $36 monthly for 
each recipient. 

This sum is well below the poverty subsistence level 
under almost any standard. The National Advisory 
Council on Public Welfare has commented: 

The national average provides little more than half 
the amounts admittedly required by a family for 
subsistence; in some low-income states, it is less than 
a quarter of that amount. The low public assistance 
payments contribute to the perpetuation of poverty 
and deprivation that extend into future generations. 

Over the last 6 years, despite the longest sustained 
period of economic progress in the history of this coun- 
try, the AFDC caseload has risen each year while the 
unemployment rate has fallen. Cases increased nation- 
ally by 319,000 during fiscal year 1967 and will, under 
present HEW estimates, increase by another 686,000 
during the fiscal year 1968. The burden of welfare 
and the burden of the increases will fall principally 
on our central cities. In New York City alone, 525,000 
people receive AFDC support and 7,000 to 10,000 more 


are added each month. And, it is estimated that in 
1965, nationwide, over 50 percent of persons eligible 
to receive assistance under welfare programs were not 
enrolled.” 


In addition to the AFDC program, almost all states 
have a program of general assistance to provide mini- 
mum payments based largely or entirely on need. Dur- 
ing calendar year 1966, the states spent $336 million 
on general assistance. No Federal funds have ever been 
available for this program. In fact, no Federal funds 
have ever been available for the millions of unem- 
ployed or underemployed men or women in the United 
States who are in need but are neither aged, severely 
handicapped nor the parents of minor children. 

The dimensions of this “pool” of poor but unassisted 
individuals and families—either ineligible under 
present programs or eligible but unenrolled—is indi- 
cated by the fact that in 1966 there were 21.7 million 
nonaged persons in the United States with incomes 
below the poverty level as defined by the Social Security 
Administration. Only a third of these received assist- 
ance from major public welfare programs: 

[T]he bulk of the nonaged poor live in families 
where there is a breadwinner who works either every 
day or who had worked a part of the year, so that 
the picture that people have of who the poor are is 
quite a different thing from an analysis of the poverty 
population. And what we have done in effect is 
carve out, because of our categorical approach to 
public assistance, a certain group of people within 
that overall poverty population to give help to. 

Seventy percent of the nonaged poor families 
were headed by men, and 50 percent of these held 
full-time jobs and 86 percent of them worked at least 
part of the year, so that the typical poor family is 
much like the typical American family, except they 
don’t make enough money. And they have been 
historically excluded from the AFDC program." 

The gaps in coverage and low levels of payments are 
the source of much of the long-term dissatisfaction with 
the system. The day-to-day administration of the sys- 
tem creates even sharper bitterness and dissatisfaction, 
because it repeatedly serves to remind recipients that 
they are considerd untrustworthy, ungrateful, promis- 
cuous and lazy. Among the most troublesome statutory 
requirements and administrative practices and regula- 
tions are the following: 

First, in most states benefits are available only when 
a parent is absent from the home. Thus, in these states 
an unemployed father whose family needs public as- 
sistance in order to survive, must either abandon his 
family or see them go hungry. This so-called “man-in- 
the-house” rule was intended to prevent payments to 
children who have an alternative potential source of 
support. In fact, the rule seems to have fostered the 


* Testimony before the Commission of Lisle C. Carter, Jr., 
Assistant Secretary for Individual and Family Services, Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Ibid. 


breakup of homes and perpetuated reliance on wel- 
fare. The irritation caused by the rule is aggravated 
in some states by regular searches of recipients’ homes 
to ferret out violations. 

Second, until recently all amounts earned by adult 
welfare recipients on outside jobs, except for small 
allowances for expenses, were deducted directly from 
the welfare payments they would otherwise have re- 
ceived. This practice, required by Federal law, ap- 
pears to have taken away from many recipients the in- 
centive to seek part- or full-time employment. The 1967 
amendments to the welfare laws permit retention of the 
first $30 earned by a recipient each month and one- 
third of all earnings above that amount. This is a 
start in the right direction but does not go nearly far 
enough. New York City has, for example, begun ex- 
perimenting with a promising program that allows 
welfare mothers to keep the first $85 of earnings each 
month and a percentage of amounts above that. 

Third, in most states, there is a residency require- 
ment, generally averaging around a year, before a per- 
son is eligible to receive welfare. These state regula- 
tions were enacted to discourage persons from moving 
from one state to another to take advantage of higher 
welfare payments. In fact, they appear to have had 
little, if any, impact on migration and have frequently 
served to prevent those in greatest need—desperately 
poor families arriving in a strange city—from receiving 
the boost that might give them a fresh start. 

Fourth, though large amounts are being spent on 
social service programs for families, children and young 
people, few of these programs have been effective. In 
the view of the Advisory Council on Public Welfare, 
the inadequacies in social services: 

* * * are themselves a major source of such 
social evils as crime and juvenile delinquency, men- 
tal illness, illegitimacy, multigenerational depend- 
ency, slum environments, and the widely deplored 
climate of unrest, alienation, and discouragement 
among many groups in the population. 

A final example of the system's inadequacy is the 
brittle relationship that exists between many welfare 
workers and the poor. The cumulative abrasive effects 
of the low levels of assistance, the complicated eligibil- 
ity requirements, the continuing efforts required by 
regulations to verify eligibility—often by means that 
constitute flagrant invasions of privacy—have often 
brought about an adversary relationship between the 
case worker and the recipient family. This is intensified 
by the fact that the investigative requirements not only 
force continuing confrontations but, in those states 
where the same worker performs both investigative and 
service functions, leave the worker little time to pro- 
vide service. 

As was stated by Lisle Carter, Assistant Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, in testimony before 


the Commission: 
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[W]e think [it] is extremely important that welfare 
recipients begin to feel that the welfare worker is 
on their side instead of on the side of the agency. 
There have been statements made that the welfare 
workers are among the most hated persons in the 
ghetto, and one of the studies shows that the recip- 
ients tend to feel that what the worker says is some- 
thing that cannot be challenged. Nowhere do you 
get the feeling that * * * the worker is there to 
really go to bat for recipients in dealing with the 
other pressures that they face in the community. 

One manifestation of the tension and dissatisfaction 
created by the present system has been the growth of 
national and local welfare protest groups. Some are 
seeking to precipitate a national welfare crisis, in part 
by bringing on the welfare rolls so many new recipients 
that America will be forced to face the enormity 
of its poverty problem. Others, often composed of 
welfare recipients or welfare workers, seek expanded 
welfare programs and attack day-to-day inequities in 
the administration of the system. 

On the other hand, many Americans who advocate 
better housing, better schools, and better employment 
opportunities for disadvantaged citizens oppose welfare 
programs of all kinds in the belief that they subsidize 
people who should be working. The fact is, as we have 
pointed out, that all but a small fraction of welfare re- 
cipients are disabled because of age, ill health or the 
need to care for their children. Even more basic is 
the fact that the heads of most poor families who can 
work are working, and are not on welfare. For both 
of these groups of people in need—those who cannot 
work and those who can and do—the problem in at 
least one vital respect is the same: lack of sufficient 
income to provide them with the kind of base on which 
they can begin building a path out of poverty, if not 
for themselves, at least for their children. 

An altered and expanded welfare system, by extend- 
ing support to more of those in need, by raising levels 
of assistance on a uniform national basis, and by elim- 
inating demeaning restrictions, could begin to recap- 
ture the rich human resources that are being wasted by 


poverty. 
Basic Strategies 


In framing strategies to attack welfare problems, the 
Commission recognizes that a number of fundamental 
questions remain to be answered. Although many of the 
present inadequacies in the system can be identified, 
and specific changes recommended, long-term meas- 
ures for altering the system are still untested. 

A first strategy is to learn more about how welfare 
affects people and what its possibilities are for creative 
use. We endorse the recommendation of the Advisory 
Council on Public Welfare for greatly expanded re- 
search. We also commend the experimental incentive 
programs being carried out through the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare and the Office of 
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Economic Opportunity, as well as the Model Cities 
program through which some cities hope to de- 
velop integrated programs of income supplementation, 
job training and education. We further commend the 
President’s recent creation of a Commission on Income 
Maintenance Programs, which may provide answers 
to the complex problems here presented. 

Despite the questions left open, we believe that many 
specific inadequacies in the present structure can and 
should be corrected. 


B The most important basic strategy we would recom- 
mend is to overhaul the existing categorical system to: 

(a) Provide more adequate levels of assistance on the basis 
of uniform national standards. 

(b) Reduce the burden on state and local government by 
financing assistance costs almost entirely with Federal funds. 

(c) Create new incentives to work and eliminate the 
features that cause hardship and dependency. 

(d) Improve family-planning and other social services to 
welfare recipients. 
B Our longer range strategy, one for which we can 
offer only tentative guides, is the development of a na- 
tional system of income supplementation to provide 
a basic floor of economic and social security for all 
Americans. 


Suggested Programs 
Overhauling the Present System 

To repair the defects in the existing categorical 
system is not simply a matter of changing one or two 
aspects. Major changes are needed in at least seven 
areas. 
B Standards of Assistance 

The Federal Government should develop a mini- 
mum income standard for individuals and families en- 
rolled in AFDC. The standard for AFDC recipient 
should be at least as high as the subsistence poverty 
level periodically determined by the Social Secunty 
Administration. Only a few states now approach this 
“poverty” level, which is currently set at $3,335 for an 
urban family of four. Amending legislation should, if 
feasible, also permit cost of living variations among 
the states and within "high-cost" areas in each state. 

As a critical first step toward raising assistance 
levels, the Commission recommends that the present 
provisions under which the Federal Government pays 
fifteen-eighteenths of the first $18 of AFDC monthly 
payments be amended to provide that the Federal 
Government will assume the entire first $15 and the 
same proportion of payments beyond $15 presently 
applied to that above $18. Taken together with exist 
ing legislation that requires the states to maintain 
levels of support when Federal assistance rates are in- 
creased, the effect of this change would be to ras 
by over one-third the monthly welfare payments in 
eight states of the deep South. In Mississippi, payment 
would be more than doubled. 


8 Extension of AFDC-UP 


The Commission strongly urges that the temporary 
legislation, enacted in 1961, which extends the AFDC 
programs to include needy families with two unem- 
ployed parents, be made permanent and mandatory 
on all states and that the new Federal definition of 
“unemployment” be broadened. This program, which 
reaches the family while it is still intact, has been put 
into effect in only 22 states. Even in states where it 
has been implemented, the numbers participating have 
been small, partly because many states have narrowly 
defined the term “unemployment” and partly because 
the number of broken homes makes many children 
eligible under the regular form of AFDC. 

8 Financing | 

Because the states are unable to bear substan- 
tially increased welfare costs, the Federal Gov- 
ernment should absorb a far greater share of the finan- 
cial burden than it presently does. At least two meth- 
ods are worth considering to achieve this end. The 
first would be to rearrange payment formulas so that, 
even at the highest levels of payments, the Federal 
Government absorbed 90 percent or more of the costs. 
A second method would be to have the Federal Gov- 
emment assume 100 percent of the increment in costs 
that would be encountered through raising standards 
of assistance and rendering AFDC-UP mandatory. 
Under either of these approaches, the share of costs 


presently imposed on municipal governments should 


be removed to release their limited resources for other 
uses, 


" Work Incentives and Training 


In three important ways, steps were taken in the 
1967 amendments to the Federal Welfare Act to en- 
courage—or compel—welfare recipients to seek em- 
ployment. Each of these controversial steps had some 
salutory aspects but each requires substantial further 
attention. 

(a) Job training—The amendments provide sub- 
stantially greater funds for job training. This was in 
Principle a wise step. The amendments also, however, 
require the states to condition grants to “appropriate” 
adult welfare recipients on their willingness to submit 
to job training. Though the Commission agrees that 
welfare recipients should be encouraged to accept em- 
ployment or job training, we strongly disagree with 
compelling mothers of small children to work or else 
lose welfare support. Many mothers, we believe, will 
want to work. A recent study of about 1,500 welfare 
mothers in New York City indicated that 70 percent of 
all mothers—and 80 percent of Negro mothers—would 
prefer to work than stay at home.” 


_ ? Podell, Families on Welfare in New York City, Prelim- 
inary Report No. 3, Mother's Education and Employment," 
P. 7 (1967). 


(b) Day-care centers for children—The 1967 
amendments provide funds for the first time for day- 
care programs for children of working mothers. 
Further expansion is desirable to make centers an ef- 
fective means of enabling welfare recipients to take 
advantage of training and employment opportunities. 
Efforts should be made to insure that centers are open 
in the evening and that more education features are 
built into center programs. State and Federal standards 
that prevent centers from employing subprofessional 
workers, including welfare recipient mothers, should be 
removed. 

Welfare mothers themselves should be encouraged 
to set up cooperative centers with one or more mothers 
tending children of other mothers, and with welfare 
funds available for salaries. Such “living room” day 
care can only be effective if the mother taking care of 
the children can be paid without losing any substantial 
portion of her own welfare check. 

(c) Retention of part of earnings—The amend- 
ments permit an AFDC or AFDC-UP recipient to re- 
tain the first $30 of earned income monthly and one- 
third of the balance. Both the sums that can be kept 
without penalty, and the percentage of the balance 
that can be retained, should be raised substantially to 
maximize incentive to work. Some experimental pro- 
grams are now going forward, but expanded efforts are 
needed to test different combinations and approaches. 
These programs should be supported at all levels of 
government. 


m Removal of Freeze on Recipients 


The 1967 welfare amendments freeze, for each 
state, the percentage of children who can be covered 
by Federal AFDC grants to the percentage of coverage 
in that state in January, 1968. The anticipated effect 
of this new restriction will be to prevent Federal as- 
sistance during 1968 to 475,000 new applicants other- 
wise eligible under present standards. In the face of 
this restriction, states and cities will have to dig further 
into already depleted local resources to maintain cur- 
rent levels. If they cannot bear the increased costs, a 
second alternative, less feasible under existing Federal 
requirements, will be to tighten eligibility requirements 
for everyone, or reduce per capita payments. We 
strongly believe that none of these alternatives is ac- 
ceptable, and that the freeze should be eliminated. 


® Restrictions on Eligibility 

The so-called ‘‘man-in-the-house” rule and restric- 
tions on new residents of states should be eliminated. 
Though these restrictions are currently being chal- 
lenged in the courts, we believe that legislative and 
administrative action should be taken to eliminate 
them now. 
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m Other Features of the System That Should Be 
Altered or Strengthened: 


(a) Clear and enforceable rights.—These include 
prompt determinations of eligibility and rights to ad- 
ministrative appeal with representation by counsel. A 
recipient should be able to regard assistance as a right 
and not as an act of charity. 


Applicants should be able to establish initial eligi- 
bility by personal statements or affidavits relating to 
their financial situation and family composition, sub- 
ject to subsequent review conducted in a manner that 
protects their dignity, privacy and constitutional nghts. 
Searches of welfare recipients’ homes, whether with or 
without consent, should be abandoned. These changes 
in procedures would not only accord welfare recipients 
the respect to which they are entitled but also release 
welfare workers to concentrate more of their time on 
providing service. Such changes would also release a 
substantial portion of the funds spent on establishing 
eligibility for the more important function of provid- 


ing support. 


(b) Separation of administration of AFDC and 
welfare programs for the disabled.—The time that 
welfare workers have available for the provision of 
services would be increased further by separating the 
administration of AFDC and general assistance pro- 
grams from aid to the aged and physically incapaci- 
tated. The problems of these latter groups are greatly 
different and might better be handled, at the Federal 
level, through the Social Security Administration. Any 
such change would, of course, require that programs 
for the disabled and aged continue to be paid out of 
general funds and not impair the integrity of the Social 
Security Trust Fund. 


(c) Special neighborhood welfare contact and diag- 
nostic centers.—Centers to provide the full comple- 
ment of welfare services should be combined into the 
multi-purpose neighborhood service facilities being de- 
veloped by the Office of Economic Opportunity and 
the Department of Housing and Urban Development. 
Federal funds should be provided to help local welfare 
agencies decentralize their programs through these 
centers, which would include representatives of all 
welfare, social, rehabilitation and income-assistance 
services. 


(d) Expansion of family planning programs.— 
Social workers have found that many women in pov- 
erty areas would like to limit the size of their families 
and are either unaware of existing birth control meth- 
ods or do not have such methods available to them. 
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Governments at all levels—and particularly the Fed- 
eral—should underwrite broader programs to provide 
family planning information and devices to those who 
desire them. Through such programs, the Commission 
believes that a significant contribution can be made to 
breaking the cycle of poverty and dependency. 


Toward a National System of Income Supplementation 


In 1949, Senator Robert A. Taft described a system 
to provide a decent level of income for all citizens: 


I believe that the American people feel that with 
the high production of which we are now capable, 
there is enough left over to prevent extreme hard- 
ship and maintain a minimum standard floor under 
subsistence, education, medical care and housing, to 
give to all a minimum standard of decent living and 
to all children a fair opportunity to get a start in life. 


Such a "minimum standard of decent living" has 
been called for by many other groups and individual, 
including the AFL-CIO, major corporate executives, 
and numerous civil rights and welfare organizations. 
The study of the new Commission on Income Mainte- 
nance Programs and the Model Cities program will be 
of particular importance in providing direction. We 
believe that efforts should be made to develop a sys- 
tem of income supplementation with two broad and 
basic purposes: 

s To provide for those who can work or who do work, any 


necessary supplements in such a way as to develop incentives 
for fuller employment; 


s To provide for those who cannot work and for mothers, who 
decide to remain with their children, a minimum standard of 
decent living, to prevent deprivation and aid in saving chil- 
dren from the prison of poverty that has held their parents. 


Under this approach, then, all present restrictions 
on eligibility—other than need—would be eliminated. 
In this way, two large and important groups not cov- 
ered by present Federal programs would be provided 
for: employed persons working at substandard hours 
or wages and unemployed persons who are neither dis- 
abled nor parents of minor children. 


A broad system of supplementation would involve 
substantially greater Federal expenditures than any- 
thing now contemplated in this country. The cost will 
range widely depending on the standard of need ac- 
cepted as the “basic allowance" to individuals and fam- 
ilies, and on the rate at which additional income above 
this level is taxed. Yet if the deepening cycle of poverty 
and dependence on welfare can be broken, if the chil- 
dren of the poor can be given the opportunity to scale 
the wall that now separates them from the rest of 
society, the return on this investment will be great 
indeed. 


IV. HOUSING 


Introduction 

The passage of the National Housing Act in 1934 
signaled a new Federal commitment to provide hous- 
ing for the Nation's citizens. Congress made the com- 
mitment explicit 15 years later in the Housing Act 
of 1949, establishing as a national goal, the realiza- 
tion of “a decent home and suitable environment for 
every American family.” , 

Today, after more than three decades of fragmented 
and grossly under-funded Federal housing programs, 
decent housing remains a chronic problem for the 
disadvantaged urban household. Fifty-six percent of 
the country's nonwhite families live in central cities 
today, and of these, nearly two-thirds live in neighbor- 
hoods marked by substandard ** housing and general 
urban blight. For these citizens, condemned by segre- 
gation and poverty to live in the decaying slums of our 
central cities, the goal of a decent home and suitable 
environment is as far distant as ever. 

During the decade of the 1950's, when vast num- 
bers of Negroes were migrating to the cities, only 4 
million of the 16.8 million new housing units con- 
structed throughout the Nation were built in the cen- 
tral cities. These additions were counterbalanced by 
the loss of 1.5 million central-city units through demo- 
lition and other means. The result was that the num- 
ber of nonwhites living in substandard housing in- 
creased from 1.4 to 1.8 million, even though the 
number of substandard units declined. 

Statistics available for the period since 1960 indi- 
cate that the trend is continuing. There has been vir- 
tually no decline in the number of occupied dilapi- 
dated units in metropolitan areas, and surveys in New 
York City and Watts actually show an increase in the 
number of such units. These statistics have led the De- 
partment of Housing and Urban Development to 
conclude that while the trend in the country as a 
whole is toward less substandard housing, “There are 
individual neighborhoods and areas within many cities 
where the housing situation continues to deteriorate.” * 

Inadequate housing is not limited to Negroes. Even 
In the central cities the problem affects two and a half 
times as many white as nonwhite households. Nation- 
aly, over 4 million of the nearly 6 million occupied 
substandard units in 1966 were occupied by whites. 

It is also true that Negro housing in large cities 


The Department of Housing and Urban Development 
classifies substandard housing as that housing reported by the 
U.S. Census Bureau as (1) sound but lacking full plumbing, 
(2) deteriorating and lacking full plumbing, or (3) 
dilapidated. 

" Hearings before the Subcommittee on Executive Reor- 
§anization of the Committee on Government Operations, U.S. 
Senate, 89th Cong., 2d sess., Aug. 16, 1966, p. 148. 
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is significantly better than that in most rural areas— 
especially in the South. Good quality housing has 
become available to Negro city dwellers at an increas- 
ing rate since the mid-1950's when the postwar hous- 
ing shortage ended in most metropolitan areas. 

Nevertheless, in the Negro ghetto, grossly inadequate 
housing continues to be a critical problem. 


Substandard, Old, and Overcrowded Structures 


Nationwide, 25 percent of all nonwhites living in 
central cities occupied substandard units in 1960, 
compared to 8 percent of all whites. Preliminary Cen- 
sus Bureau data indicate that by 1966, the figures had 
dropped to 16 and 5 percent respectively. However, 
if “deteriorating” units and units with serious hous- 
ing code violations are added, the percentage of non- 
whites living in inadequate housing in 1966 becomes 
much greater. | 

In 14 of the largest U.S. cities, the proportions of all 
nonwhite housing units classified as deteriorating, 
dilapidated, or lacking full plumbing in 1960 (the 
latest date for which figures are available), were as 
follows: 


 — 


Pe of nonwhite 

Percentage of nonwhite occupied housing units 

City occupied housing units classified SANE 

classified deteriorating, dilapidated, or sound, 

or dilapidated, 1960 but without full 
plumbing, 1960 

New York.................... 33.8 42.4 
icago-....................- 32.1 42.8 
ane o 14.7 18.1 
Philadelphia. ................ 28.6 32.0 
CCC 27.9 30.1 
Baltimore.................... 30.5 31.7 
J ˙ ra sas 30.1 36.7 
l F 29.9 33.9 
Washington, D. CC... 15.2 20. 8 
oo ............-.. 40.3 51.6 
San Francisco 21.3 34.0 
ff L sss 41.3 45.9 
New Orleans. ................ 44.3 56.9 
nnn. 49.1 58.9 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 


Conditions were far worse than these city-wide aver- 
ages in many specific disadvantaged neighborhoods. 
For example, a study of housing in Newark, N.J., be- 
fore the 1967 disorders, showed the following situa- 
tion in certain predominantly Negro neighborhoods 
as of 1960: 


PERCENTAGE OF HOUSING UNITS DILAPIDATED OR DETERIORATED IN SELECTED 
AREAS OF NEWARK, 1960 


Percentage Percentage of all housing 


Area number Population nonwhite units dilapidated or 


deteriorating 
J!! 8 25. 300 * 75.5 91.0 
"OUS ete ee eT ERE 48, 200 64.5 63.8 
r! POE NND 8 48, 300 74.8 43.1 


Source: George Sterniieb, The Tenement Landlord, New Brunswick, New Jersey: 
Rutgers (1966) pp. 238-241. 
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These three areas contained 30 percent of the total 
population of Newark in 1960, and 62 percent of its 
nonwhite population. 

The Commission carried out special analyses of 1960 
housing conditions in three cities, concentrating on 
all Census Tracts with 1960 median incomes of under 
$3,000 for both families and individuals. It also ana- 
lyzed housing conditions in Watts. The results showed 
that the vast majority of people living in the poorest 
areas of these cities were Negroes, and that a high 
proportion lived in inadequate housing: 


Memphis Watts area of 


Item Detroit Washington, 
D.C. Los Angeles 


162, 375 97, 084 150, 827 
67.5% 74. 5% 74.0% 


49, 074 
87.3% 


Total population of study area.. 
Percentage of study area, 


no FC 
porcentage of housing units in 
study area: 


y 
Substandard by HUD 
ition.............. 32.7 23.9 35.0 10.5 


full plumbing. ......... 53.1 37.3 46. 5 29.1 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of Census. 


Negroes, on the average, also occupy much older 
housing than whites. In each of 10 metropolitan areas 
analyzed by the Commission, substantially higher per- 
centages of nonwhites than whites occupied units built 
prior to 1939: 


PERCENTAGE OF WHITE AND NONWHITE OCCUPIED HOUSING UNITS BUILT PRIOR TO 
1939 IN SELECTED METROPOLITAN AREAS 


White Nonwhite 


Metropolitan area occu occupied 

un units 

Cleveland........................................ 33.2 90.6 
n0k ĩ²⅛˙nyꝙyy ð x kx aare 31.9 52.7 
fr.. eese eus 46. 2 86.1 
xU. o DOR 8 54.4 89.9 

Los Angeles-Long Beach........................... 36.6 62.4 
New Orleans 52.9 62.2 
Philadelphia... J... ............................- 882.0 90. 8 
Saint eus 8 57.9 84.7 
San Francisco-Oakland. ........................... 51.3 67.6 
31.9 64.9 


Washington, D.C. |... ..........................- 


Finally, Negro housing units are far more likely to 
be overcrowded than those occupied by whites. In 
U.S. metropolitan areas in 1960, 25 percent of all 
nonwhite units were overcrowded by the standard 
measure (that is, they contained 1.01 or more per- 
sons per room). Only 8 percent of all white-occupied 
units were in this category. Moreover, 11 percent of 
all non-white-occupied units were seriously over- 
crowded (1.51 or more persons per room), compared 
with 2 percent for white-occupied units. The figures 
were as follows in the ten metropolitan areas analyzed 
by the Commission: 
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PERCENTAGE OF WHITE AND NONWHITE OCCUPIED UNITS WITH 1.01 OR MORE PERSONS 
PER ROOM IN SELECTED METROPOLITAN AREAS 


White Nonwhite 

Metropolitan area occu occupied 
un units 
Cleveland......................................... 6.9 19.3 
allas o Susu vo Boe oh 9.3 28.8 
rot ae aa aa Venus ME 8.6 17.5 
// ⁰˙·¹A 8.7 18. 0 
Los Angeles-Long Besch........................... 8.0 17.4 
New Orleans 12. 0 36.1 
Philadelphia... .................................... 4.9 16.3 
Saint Louis....................................... 11.8 28. 0 
San Francisco-Oakland..............-...-.-.------ 6.0 19.7 
Washington, D.C... . . ............................. 6.2 22.6 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of Census. 
Higher Rents for Poorer Housing 


Negroes in large cities are often forced to pay the 
same rents as whites and receive less for their money, 
or pay higher rents for the same accommodations. 

The first type of discriminatory effect—paying the 
same amount but receiving less—is illustrated by data 
from the 1960 Census for Chicago and Detroit. 

In certain Chicago census tracts, both whites and 
nonwhites paid median rents of $88, and the pro- 
portions paying various specific rents below that me- 
dian were almost identical. But the units rented by 
nonwhites were typically: 


m Smaller (the median number of rooms was 3.35 for non- 
whites versus 3.95 for whites). 


B In worse condition (30.7 percent of all nonwhite units were 
deteriorated or dilapidated units versus 11.6 percent for 
whites). 

m Occupied by more people (the median household size was 
3.53 for nonwhites versus 2.88 for whites) . 

B More likely to be overcrowded (27.4 percent of nonwhite 
units had 1.01 or more persons per room versus 7.9 percent 
for whites). 

In Detroit, whites paid a median rental of $77 as 
compared to $76 among nonwhites. Yet 27.0 percent 
of nonwhite units were deteriorating or dilapidated, as 
compared to only 10.3 percent of all white units. 

The second type of discriminatory effect—paying 
more for similar housing—is illustrated by data from 
a study of housing conditions in disadvantaged neigh- 
borhoods in Newark, N.J. In four areas of that city 
(including the three areas cited previously) , nonwhites 
with housing essentially similar to that of whites paid 
rents that were from 8.1 percent to 16.8 percent 
higher. Though the typically larger size of nonwhite 
households, with consequent harder wear and tear, 
may partially justify the differences in rental, the 
study found that nonwhites were paying a definite 
"color tax” of apparently well over 10 percent on hous- 
ing. This condition prevails in most racial ghettos. 

The combination of high rents and low incomes 
forces many Negroes to pay an excessively high pro- 
portion of their income for housing. This is shown 
by the following chart showing the percentage of 
renter households paying over 35 percent of their in- 
comes for rent in 10 metropolitan areas: 


PERCENTAGES OF WHITE AND NONWHITE OCCUPIED UNITS WITH HOUSEHOLDS PAYING 
35 PERCENT OR MORE OF THEIR INCOME FOR RENT IN SELECTED METROPOLITAN 
MES 


White Nonwhite 

Metropolitan area occupied occupied 
un units 
etm ET D 8.6 33.8 
b ee IEEE 19.2 33. 8 
b nbn tT RET E ERU DR ML 21.2 40. 5 
. Bi ie 
, saison n w sss i 16.6 30.5 
Nue ag 36. 7 
Saa Francisco—Oakland............-.-.----------- 21.2 25.1 
Washiagioa, D.C... .......................-..- 18.5 28.3 


Sees: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of Census. 


The high proportion of income that must go for 
rent leaves less money in such households for other 
expenses. Undoubtedly, this hardship is a major reason 
many Negro households regard housing as one of their 
worst problems. 


Discrimination in Housing Code Enforcement 


Thousands of landlords in disadvantaged neighbor- 
hoods openly violate building codes with impunity, 
thereby providing a constant demonstration of flagrant 
discrimination by legal authorities. A high proportion 
of residential and other structures contain numerous 
violations of building and housing codes. Refusal to 
remedy these violations is a criminal offense, one which 
can have serious effects upon the victims living in 
these structures. Yet in most cities, few building code 
violations in these areas are ever corrected, even when 
tenants complain directly to municipal building 
departments. 

There are economic reasons why these codes are 
not rigorously enforced. Bringing many old structures 
up to code standards and maintaining them at that 
level often would require owners to raise rents far 
above the ability of local residents to pay. In New York 
City, rigorous code enforcement has already caused 
owners to board up and abandon over 2,500 buildings 
rather than incur the expense of repairing them. Never- 
theless, open violation of codes is a constant source of 
distress to low-income tenants and creates serious 
hazards to health and safety in disadvantaged 
neighborhoods. 


Housing Conditions and Disorder 


Housing conditions in the disorder cities surveyed 
by the Commission paralleled those for ghetto Negroes 
generally. 

Many homes were physically inadequate. Forty- 
seven percent of the units occupied by nonwhites in 
the disturbance areas were substandard. 

Overcrowding was common. In the metropolitan 
areas in which disorders occurred, 24 percent of all 
units occupied by nonwhites were overcrowded, against 
only 8.8 percent of the white-occupied units. 


Negroes paid higher percentages of their income 
for rent than whites. In both the disturbance areas and 
the greater metropolitan area of which they were a 
part, the median rent as a proportion of median in- 
come was over 25 percent higher for nonwhites than 
for whites. 

The result has been widespread discontent with 
housing conditions and costs. In nearly every disorder 
city surveyed, grievances related to housing were im- 
portant factors in the structure of Negro discontent. 


Poverty and Housing Deterioration 


The reasons many Negroes live in decaying slums 
are not difficult to discover. First and foremost is 
poverty. Most ghetto residents cannot pay the rent 
necessary to support decent housing. This prevents 
private builders from constructing new units in the 
ghettos or from rehabilitating old ones, for either 
action involves an investment that would require 
substantially higher rents than most ghetto dwellers 
can pay. It also deters landlords from maintaining 
units that are presently structurally sound. Mainte- 
nance too requires additional investment, and at the 
minimal rents that inner-city Negroes can pay, land- 
lords have little incentive to provide it. 

The implications of widespread poor maintenance 
are serious. Most of the gains in Negro housing have 
occurred through the turnover which occurs as part 
of the “filtering down” process—as the white middle 
class moves out, the units it leaves are occupied by 
Negroes. Many of these units are very old. Without 
proper maintenance, they soon become dilapidated, 
so that the improvement in housing resulting from 
the filtering-down process is only temporary. The 1965 
New York City survey points up the danger. During the 
period that the number of substandard units was de- 
creasing, the number of deteriorating units increased 
by 95,000. 

Discrimination 

The second major factor condemning vast numbers 
of Negroes to urban slums is racial discrimination in 
the housing market. Discrimination prevents access to 
many nonslum areas, particularly the suburbs, and has 
a detrimental effect on ghetto housing itself. By re- 
stricting the area open to a growing population, hous- 
ing discrimination makes it profitable for landlords to 
break up ghetto apartments for denser occupancy, 
hastening housing deterioration. Further, by creating 
a "back pressure" in the racial ghettos, discrimination 
keeps prices and rents of older, more deteriorated hous- 
ing in the ghetto higher than they would be in a truly 
free and open market. 


Existing Programs 
To date, Federal building programs have been able 
to do comparatively little to provide housing for the 
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disadvantaged. In the 31-year history of subsidized 
Federal housing, only about 800,000 units have been 
constructed, with recent production averaging about 
50,000 units a year. By comparison, over a period only 
3 years longer, FHA insurance guarantees have made 
possible the construction of over 10 million middle and 
upper-income units. 

Federal programs also have done little to prevent the 
growth of racially segregated suburbs around our cities. 
Until 1949, FHA official policy was to refuse to insure 
any unsegregated housing. It was not until the issu- 
ance of Executive Order 11063 in 1962 that the 
Agency required nondiscrimination pledges from loan 
applicants. 

It is only within the last few years that a range of 
programs has been created that appears to have the 
potential for substantially relieving the urban housing 
problem. Direct federal expenditures for housing and 
community development have increased from $600 
million in fiscal 1964 to nearly $3 billion in fiscal 1969. 
To produce significant results, however, these pro- 
grams must be employed on a much larger scale than 
they have been so far. In some cases the constraints 
and limitations imposed upon the programs must be 
reduced. In a few instances supplementary programs 
should be created. In all cases, incentives must be pro- 
vided to induce maximum participation by private en- 
terprise in supplying energy, imagination, capital and 
production capabilities. 

Federal housing programs must also be given a new 
thrust aimed at overcoming the prevailing patterns of 
racial segregation. If this is not done, those programs 
will continue to concentrate the most impoverished 
and dependent segments of the population into the 
central-city ghettos where there is already a critical 
gap between the needs of the population and the public 
resources to deal with them. This can only continue 
to compound the conditions of failure and hopelessness 
which lead to crime, civil disorder and social 
disorganization. | 


Basic Strategies 


We believe the following basic strategies should. be 
adopted: 


s The supbly of housing suitable for low-income fami- 
lies should be expanded on a massive basis. 


The basic reason many Negroes are compelled to live 
in inadequate housing is the failure of the private 
market to produce decent housing at rentals they can 
afford to pay. Programs we have recommended else- 
where are directed toward raising income levels. Yet 
it is obvious that in the foreseeable future there will con- 
tinue to be a gap between the income of many Ameri- 
cans and the price of decent housing produced by 
normal market mechanisms. Thus, the implementation 
of the strategy depends on programs which not only 
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generate more lower cost housing but also raise the rent- 
paying capability of low-income households. 


| Areas outside of ghetto neighborhoods should be 
opened up to occupancy by racial minorities. 


Provision of decent low-cost housing will solve only 
part of the problem. Equally fundamental is the elimi- 
nation of the racial barrier in housing. Residential 
segregation prevents equal access to employment oppor- 
tunities and obstructs efforts to achieve integrated edu- 
cation. À single society cannot be achieved as long as 
this cornerstone of segregation stands. 


Suggested Programs | 

We are proposing programs in 10 areas to illustrate 
how we believe basic strategies we have outlined can 
be put into effect: 
B Provision of 600,000 low- and moderate-income housing 
units next year, and six million units over the next 5 vears. 
B An expanded and modified below-market interest rate 
program. 


B An expanded and modified rent supplement program and 
an ownership supplement program. 


B Federal write-down of interest rates on loans to private 
builders. 


B An expanded and more diversified public housing program. 
8 An expanded Model Cities program. 
m A reoriented and expanded urban renewal program. 


B Reform of obsolete building codes. 

B Enactment of a national, comprehensive and enforceable 
open-occupancy law. 

B Reorientation of Federal housing programs to place more 
low and moderate-income housing outside of ghetto areas. 
The supply of housing suitable for low-income fami- 
lies should be expanded 


The Commission Recommends: 


m Provision of 600,000 low- and moderate-income 
housing units next year and six million units over the 
next 5 years. 


Some 6 million substandard housing units are occu- 
pied in the United States today, and well over that 
number of families lack sufficient income to rent or buy 
standard housing, without spending over 25 percent of 
their income and thus sacrificing other essential needs. 
The problem promises to become more critical with 
the expanded rate of family formation on the im- 
mediate horizon and the increasing need to replace 
housing which has been destroyed or condemned. 

In our view, the dimension of the need calls for an 
unprecedented national effort. We believe that the 
Nation's housing programs must be expanded to bring 
within the reach of low and moderate-income families 
600,000 new and existing units next year, and 6 million 
units over the next 5 years. 


This proposal can only be implemented if present 
subsidy programs are extended so that (a) a part of 
the existing housing inventory can be brought within 
the reach of lower income families, and (b) private 
enterprise can become a major factor in the low-cost 
housing field, both in terms of the construction capa- 
bilities of private developers and the capital of private 
institutional lenders. 

In the sections that follow, we discuss specific pro- 
grams that must be part of this expanded national 
effort. 


8 An expanded and modified below-market interest 
rate program. 


The below-market interest rate program, which 
makes long-term, low-interest financing available to 
nonprofit and limited profit sponsors, is the best mech- 
anism presently available for engaging private enter- 
prise in the task of providing moderate and lower in- 
come housing. 

Several limitations, however, prevent the program 
from providing the quantity of housing that is needed. 
Funding levels are inadequate to launch a national pro- 
gram, nonprofit sponsors are deterred by lack of seed 
money to finance preconstruction costs and limited 
profit corporations are deterred by the statutory 
prohibition on transfer or refinancing projects for 20 
years without FHA permission. 

We recommend that funding levels of the program 
be substantially increased. We also recommend that 
legislation be enacted to permit interest-free loans to 
nonprofit sponsors to cover pre-constructions costs, and 
to allow limited profit corporations to sell projects to 
nonprofit corporations, cooperatives, or condominiums. 

Though the potential of the program is great, it 

presently serves few truly low-income families. Current 
costs average $14,400 per unit, making the typical 
rental for a two-bedroom unit $110 per month, thereby 
in effect requiring a minimum annual income of $5,- 
300. Only with rent supplements can poor families 
afford housing commanding rents of this amount, but 
the amount of rent supplement funds which can be 
used in such developments is limited by statute to 5 
percent of the total appropriation for the rent supple- 
ment program. 
In order to make- below-market interest rate hous- 
ing available to low as well as moderate-income fami- 
lis, we recommend that the 5 percent limitation be 
removed, and that the overall funding of rent supple- 
ments be greatly expanded. We also recommend that 
serious consideration be given to expanding the inter- 
est subsidy under the program in order to lower the 
rate for sponsors. 


* An expanded and modified rent supplement pro- 
sram and an ownership supplement program. 


_ The rent supplement program offers a highly flex- 
ible tool for subsidizing housing costs, because it per- 


mits adjustment of the subsidy according to the income 
of the tenant. The project financing is at market rates, 
so that tenants who do not qualify for supplements 
must pay market rentals. Potentially, therefore, these 
developments can provide an alternative to public 
housing for low-income families, while still attracting 
middle-income families. 

We believe, however, that several changes are neces- 
sary if the full potential of this program is to be 
realized. 

First, we recommend that existing regulations re- 
stricting architectural design, imposing rigid unit cost 
standards, and limiting tenant income to amounts 
lower than required by statute be removed. These 
regulations diminish the attractiveness of the program 
to private developers, and represent a major barrier 
to substantial expansion of the program. 

Second, the statutory limitation of rent supplements 
to new or rehabilitated housing should be changed to 
permit use of rent supplements in existing housing. In 
many areas, removal of the restriction would make pos- 
sible a major increase of the program without requir- 
ing investment in new construction. This option must 
be made available if the program is to be expanded 
to its fullest potential. 

Third, the rent supplement concept should be ex- 
tended to provide home ownership opportunities for 
low-income families. The ambition to own one’s own 
home is shared by virtually all Americans, and we be- 
lieve it is in the interest of the Nation to permit all 
who share such a goal to realize it. Home ownership 
would eliminate one of the most persistent problems 
facing low-income families in rental housing—poor 
maintenance by absentee landlords—and would pro- 
vide many low-income families with a tangible stake 
in society for the first time. 

The Senate Banking and Currency Committee re- 
cently approved a bill that would establish a program 
to pay a portion of the mortgage payments of low- 
income families seeking to purchase homes. As with 
rent supplements, subsidy payments would decrease as 
the purchasers income rose. The income limits of the 
program—/0 percent of the below-market interest rate 
eligibility limits—would greatly impair its usefulness, 
in our opinion, and should be eliminated. With that 
reservation, we strongly endorse the concept, urge that 
such a program of ownership supplements be enacted, 
and recommend that it be funded on a basis that will 
permit its wide use in achieving the goal of 6 million 
units for low- and moderate-income families over the 
next 5 years. 


m Federal write-down of interest rates on loans to prt- 
vate builders. 


To make private loan capital available, we recom- 
mend direct Federal write-down of interest rates on 
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market rate loans to private construction firms for 
moderate-rent housing. This program would make it 
possible for any qualified builder to enter the moderate- 
rent housing field on the basis of market rate financ- 
ing, provided that the project meets necessary criteria. 
The Federal Government would enter into a contract 
with the financing institution to supply the difference 
between the mortgage payment at the market interest 
rate and 20 percent of the tenant's monthly income, to 
a specified maximum write-down which would make 
the interest rate paid by the tenant equivalent to 1 or 
2 percent. 


8 An expanded and more diversified public housing 
program. 


Since its establishment in 1937, the public housing 
program has produced only some 650,000 low-rent 
housing units. Insufficient funding has prevented con- 
struction of a quantity more suited to the need, and 
unrealistic unit-cost limitations have mandated that 
most projects be of institutional design and mammoth 
size. The resulting large concentration of low-income 
families has often created conditions generating great 
resistance in communities to new projects of this tvpe. 

We believe that there is a need for substantially 
more public housing, but we believe that the empha- 
sis of the program should be changed from the tra- 
ditional publicly built, slum-based, high-rise project to 
smaller units on scattered sites. Where traditional high- 
rise projects are constructed, facilities for social serv- 
ices should be included in the design, and a broad 
range of such services provided for tenants. 

To achieve the shift in emphasis we have recom- 
mended, we urge first, expansion of present programs 
under which public housing authorities lease existing 
scattered site units. Present statutory restrictions on 
long-term leasing should be eliminated to provide in- 
centives for private construction and financing. Fam- 
ilies whose incomes increase above the public housing 
limit should be permitted to take over the leases of 
their units from the housing authority. 

We also urge expansion of present “turnkey” pro- 
grams, under which housing authorities purchase low- 
rent units constructed by private builders instead of 
constructing the units themselves. Here too, families 
whose incomes rise above the public housing limits 
should be permitted to stay in the units at market 
rentals. 


8 An expanded Model Cities program. 


The Model Cities program is potentially the most 
effective weapon in the Federal arsenal for a long- 
term, comprehensive attack on the problems of Ameri- 
can cities. It offers a unique means of developing local 
priorities, coordinating all applicable government pro- 
grams—including those relating to social development 
(e.g, education and health) as well as physical de- 
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velopment—and encouraging innovative plans and 
techniques. Its "block grant" multipurpose funding 
feature allows the city to deploy program funds with 
much greater flexibility than is possible under typical 
categorical grant programs, and the statutory require- 
ment that there be widespread citizen participation and 
maximum employment of area residents in all phases 
of the program promises to involve community resi- 
dents in a way we think most important. 

The full potential of the program can be achieved, 
however, only if (a) the Model Cities program is 
funded at a level which gives the cities involved an 
opportunity and incentive to produce sivnificant re- 
sults, and (b) the various programs which can be 
brought into play under Model Cities, such as urban 
renewal, below-market interest rate housing, and 
health, education and welfare programs, are inde- 
pendently supported at levels which permit Model 
Cities’ funds to be used for essentially innovative pur- 
poses. Appropriations must also be sufficient to expand 
coverage far beyond the 63 cities that currently are 
funded. 

The President has recommended that $1 billion be 
appropriated for Model Cities. We strongly support this 
recommendation as a minimum start, noting that a 
much greater scale of funding will ultimately be nec- 
essary if the program proves successful and if it is to be 
made available to all the cities that require such aid. 


B A reoriented and expanded urban renewal program 


Urban renewal has been an extremely controversial 
program since its inception. We recognize that in many 
cities it has demolished more housing than it has 
erected, and that it has often caused dislocation among 
disadvantaged groups. 

Nevertheless, we believe that a greatly expanded, 
though reoriented, urban renewal program is neces- 
sary to the health of our cities. Urban renewal is an 
essential component of the Model Cities program, and 
in its own right is an essential tool for any city at- 
tempting to preserve social and economic vitality. Sub- 
stantially increased funding will be necessary if urban 
renewal is to become a reality in all the cities in which 
renewal is needed. A reorienting of the program is 
necessary to avoid past deficiencies. The Department 
of Housing and Urban Development has recog- 
nized this, and has promulgated policies giv- 
ing top priority to urban renewal projects that directly 
assist low-income households in obtaining adequate 
housing. Projects aimed primarily at bolstering the 
economic strength of downtown areas, or at creating 
housing for upper income groups while reducing the 
supply of low-cost housing, will have low priority, un- 
less they are part of balanced programs including a 
strong focus on needs of low-income groups. 

With these priorities in mind, we recommend sub- 
stantial expansion of the program. 


8 Reform of obsolete building codes 

Approximately 5,000 separate jurisdictions in the 
United States have building codes. Many of these local 
codes are antiquated and contain obsolete require- 
ments that prevent builders from taking advantage of 
new technology. Beyond the factor of obsolesence, the 
very variety of the requirements prevents the mass 
production and standardized design that could signi- 
ficantly lower building costs. 

Opinions differ as to whether a uniform national 
code is yet feasible, but it is clear that much greater 
uniformity is possible than presently exists. We urge 
state and local governments to undertake the task 
of modernizing their codes at once, and recommend 
that the Department of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment design for their guidance a model national 
code. We can no longer afford the waste caused by 
arbitrary and archaic building codes. 


Áreas outside of ghetto neighborhoods should be 
opened up to occupancy by racial minorities 
The Commission Recommends 


8 Enactment of a national, comprehensive and en- 
forceable open-occupancy law 


The Federal Government should enact a compre- 
hensive and enforceable open-occupancy law making 
it an offense to discriminate in the sale or rental of 
any housing—including single family homes—on the 
basis of race, creed, color, or national origin. 

In recent years, various piecemeal attempts have 
been made to deal with the problem of housing dis- 
crimination. Executive Order 11063, issued by Presi- 
dent Kennedy in 1962, provided that agreements for 
federally assisted housing made after the date of the 
Order must be covered by enforceable nondiscrimina- 
tion pledges. Congress, in enacting Title VI of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964, promulgated a broad national 
policy of nondiscrimination with respect to programs 
or activities receiving Federal financial assistance— 
including public housing and urban renewal. Eighteen 
states and more than 40 cities have enacted fair hous- 
ing laws of varying degrees of effectiveness. 

Despite these actions, the great bulk of housing pro- 
duced by the private sector remains unaffected by anti- 
discrimination measures. So long as this continues, 
public and private action at the local level will be 
inhibited by the argument that local action produces 
competitive disadvantage. 


We have canvassed the various alternatives and 
have come to the firm opinion that there is no sub- 
stitute for enactment of a Federal fair housing law. 
The key to breaking down housing discrimination is 
universal and uniform coverage, and such coverage 
is obtainable only through Federal legislation. 

We urge that such a statute be enacted at the earliest 
possible date. 

Open housing legislation must be translated into 
open housing action. Real estate boards should work 
with fair housing groups in communities where such 
groups exist, and help form them in areas where they 
do not exist. The objective of voluntary community 
action should be (1) the full dissemination of infor- 
mation concerning available housing to minority 
groups, and (2) providing information to the com- 
munity concerning the desirability of open housing. 


8 Reorientation of Federal housing programs to place 
more low- and moderate-income housing outside of 
ghetto areas. 


Enactment of a national fair housing law will elimi- 
nate the most obvious barrier limiting the areas in 
which nonwhites live, but it will not deal with an 
equally impenetrable barrier, the unavailability of low 
and moderate income housing in nonghetto areas. 

To date, housing programs serving low-income 
groups have been concentrated in the ghettos. Non- 
ghetto areas, particularly suburbs, have for the most 
part have steadfastly opposed low-income, rent sup- 
plement, or below-market interest rate housing, and 
have successfully restricted use of these programs out- 
side the ghetto. 

We believe that federally aided low- and moderate- 
income housing programs must be reoriented so that 
the major thrust is in nonghetto areas. Public housing 
programs should emphasize scattered site construction, 
rent supplements should, wherever possible, be used 
in nonghetto areas, and an intensive effort should be 
made to recruit below-market interest rate sponsors 
willing to build outside the ghettos. 

The reorientation of these programs is particularly 
critical in light of our recommendation that 6 million 
low and middle-income housing units be made avail- 
able over the next 5 years. If the effort is not to be 
counterproductive, its main thrust must be in non- 
ghetto areas, particularly those outside the central 


city. 
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Conclusion 


One of the first witnesses to be invited to appear before this Commission was Dr. Kenneth B. Clark, 
a distinguished and perceptive scholar. Referring to the reports of earlier riot commissions, he said: 


I read that report * * * of the 1919 riot in Chicago, and it is as if I were reading the report of the investigating 


committee on the Harlem riot of 1935, the report of the investigating committee on the Harlem riot of 1943, the 
report of the McCone Commission on the Watts riot. 


I must again in candor say to you members of this Commission—it is a kind of Alice in Wonderland with the 
same moving picture reshown over and over again, the same analysis, the same recommendations, and the same inaction. 
These words come to our minds as we conclude this Report. 
We have provided an honest beginning. We have learned much. But we have uncovered no 
startling truths, no unique insights, no simple solutions. The destruction and the bitterness of racial disorder, 
the harsh polemics of black revolt and white repression have been seen and heard before in this country. 


It is time now to end the destruction and the violence, not only in the streets of the ghetto but in 
the lives of people. 
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Part IV: Supplement and Appendices 


Supplement on 


Control 
of Disorder 


INTRODUCTION 


In this supplement we focus principally on control- 
ling disorders that have escalated beyond immediate 
police capabilities and require a total community re- 
sponse to halt the violence. We also consider the rarer 
cases where state or Federal forces are necessary to 
achieve control. 


Within this context, we assess the present capa- 
bilities and preparedness of public safety forces, 
military units, civil government, and the community at 
large, and make recommendations to help insure ade- 
quate response at all levels. 


THE POLICE AND CONTROL OF CIVIL DISORDERS 


The capability of a police department to control 
a civil disorder depends essentially on two factors: 
proper planning and competent performance. These 
depend in turn upon the quantity and quality of police 
manpower, the training of patrolmen and police com- 
manders, and the effectiveness of their equipment. 

This portion of the Supplement will review the 
adequacy of police planning, training, and equipment 
to deal with civil disorders, together with the Com- 
mission's recommendations for improvement. 

When underlying tensions are present—and they 
exit in every American city with a large minority 
population—a minor incident can turn a crowd into 
à mob. Last summer an appreciable number of inci- 
dents were triggered by police actions—some serious, 
such as the shooting of a suspect, but usually by routine 
activities such as an arrest. 

The way policemen approach an incident often 
determines whether it is contained or develops into a 
aetious disorder. Experienced police administrators con- 


sulted by the Commission repeatedly stressed the need 
for good judgment and common sense among police 
officers called to the scene of an incident in a neigh- 
borhood where tensions exist. They warned against 
using sirens and flasher lights in situations that will 
attract crowds. They cautioned against over-respond- 
ing to an incident with too much visible force—riot 
guns and helmets may only aggravate a tense situa- 
tion. Yet they also pointed out that control has some- 
times been lost because an insufficient number of police 
were on hand to control a disorder in its initial stages. 
A major lesson of the 1967 disorders was that it 
takes a seasoned senior officer to make the all-impor- 
tant initial assessments and decisions that will contain 
an incident. 

If an incident develops, and a crowd begins to 
threaten lawlessness and acts of violence, the police 
must act promptly and with a sufficient display of force 
to make clear their intent and capacity to suppress 
disorder and insure the public safety. 
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PLANNING 


Effective preparation for disorder requires careful 
planning. Large numbers of police officers must be 
mobilized, deployed, and directed by senior officers. 
They must have adequate logistical support, particu- 
larly if extended operations are necessary. 

Mobilization planning. To mobilize enough po- 
licemen to handle a riot emergency is difficult, even in 
large cities. In one major city with a population of 
more than 1 million, an area of 140 square miles, and 
a police force of nearly 5,000 men, no more than 192 
patrolmen were on duty when a major civil disorder 
erupted. Of these, only 44 were in the riot area. The 
difficulties in mobilizing additional men were described 
by the police commissioner: 

It cannot be emphasized too strongly that mobili- 
zation is inherently a time consuming operation, no 
matter how efficient. After a man is notified, he must 
dress and travel to his reporting point. Once he has 
checked in and has been equipped, he must be 
turned around and transported to a command post 
or an assembly point. There he must be briefed on 
the situation that exists, the location of the riot 
area, his duties, and other details required to make 
him effective once he is deployed. He must then be 
actually committed to the area of involvement. The 
time lapse in this entire procedure ranges from 11⁄2 
to 2 hours. 

By the time sufficient manpower was brought in, the 
disorder had developed beyond the control capability 
of the police department. 

Adding to this difficulty is the fact that the standard 
training for police operations is basically different from 
that required for riot control. Traditional police train- 
ing seeks to develop officers who can work independ- 
ently and with little direct supervision. But the control 
of civil disturbances requires quite different perform- 
ance—large numbers of disciplined personnel, com- 
parable to soldiers in a military unit, organized and 
trained to work as members of a team under a highly 
unified command and control system. No matter how 
well-trained and skilled a police officer may be, he will 
be relatively ineffectual in dealing with civil disturb- 
ances so long as he functions as an individual. Thus, a 
major civil disturbance requires a police department 


to convert itself, suddenly, into a different type of or- 


ganization with new operational procedures. 

To cope with the difficulties of this transition, a 
police department needs a plan that can mobilize and 
deploy needed manpower with a minimum deviation 
from established operating procedures, and with mini- 
mum curtailment of essential police services. 

A study conducted for the Commission by the In- 
ternational Association of Chiefs of Police of 30 major 
police departments found that, while all had some form 
of written mobilization plan, the quality of the plans 
varied greatly. Principal defects were in the following 
areas: procedures for implementing the plan; provi- 
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sion for relief of reserve forces after the plan has been 
activated; accounting for personnel dispatched to a 
disorder ; predesignation of assembly areas or command 
posts in the various areas of the cities where trouble 
might be expected; logistical support of police and 
other law enforcement officers engaged in control ac- 
tivities; flexibility in planning to cope with disorders of 
varying natures and magnitudes; and unnecessarily 
complicated planning that deviated excessively from 
normal operations. 

Because of these deficiencies in the mobilization 
plans of the leadmg police departments, and in re- 
sponse to many requests for assistance, the Commis- 
sion has prepared a model plan, which can be adapted 
to local requirements. Currently used as training ma- 
terial in the Conferences on the Prevention and Con- 
trol of Civil Disorders sponsored by the Department of 
Justice in response to Commission recommendations, 
the plan will be revised as additional information is 
developed by these conferences. The Commission 
recommends that the Department of Justice dissemi- 
nate the revised plan to police departments across the 
country and make it available in federally sponsored 
training on riot control methods. 

Operational planning. Operational planning is a 
necessary complement to mobilization planning. It 
provides guidance to the police command and the men 
of the steps necessary to control the disorder, and it 
includes command and control mechanisms, communi- 
cation, intelligence, means to combat inflammatory 
rumors, and tactics. 

(1) Command and control and communications.— 
Whether the shift from normal routine police opera- 
tions to an emergency basis is smooth and effective 
depends upon the speed with which the police can 
provide unified command and control. Under ordi- 
nary conditions, a police dispatcher controls the move- 
ment of men and equipment from a central position 
to places where they are needed. In most police de- 
partments the system works well enough so long as 
the demands on the dispatcher are within the capa- 
bilities of the man and his equipment. 

Many local police departments called upon to 
control civil disorders have had serious problems in 
commanding and controlling the large numbers of 


men required to work together as an effective, coor- 


dinated team. The problem has been compounded by 
the shortage of on-duty supervisors and staff at certain 
periods of the day. It is one thing to assemble a large 
force; it is quite another to provide appropriate direc- 
tion and leadership. 

Effective command and control in a civil disorder 
depends upon communications, and communications 
is a function both of planning and of equipment. 
Relatively few police departments have adequate 
communications equipment or frequencies. Forty-two 
percent of all police departments studied by the 


Commission had no special radio frequency for 

emergencies. 

The lack of emergency frequencies overloads nor- 
mal frequencies. This may not only preclude effective 
command and control of police in the area of a civil 
diorder but may also undermine the ability of the 
police to provide vital services to the remainder of 
the city. 

The absence óf adequate communication facilities 
IS particularly acute with respect to outside police 
assistance. Approximately 50 percent of all police 
agencies surveyed had inadequate means to coordinate 
with neighboring jurisdictions. Incompatible radio 
frequencies were found to have handicapped the effec- 
tive use of neighboring police departments. When local 
and state police must cooperate with National Guard 
units, the need for communications coordination is 
urgent. 

We believe that the critical communications and 
control problems arising from the present shortage 

of frequencies available to police departments require 
immediate attention. Accordingly, we recommend that 
the Federal Communications Commission make suffi- 
cient frequencies available to police and related public 
safety services to meet the demonstrated need for riot 
control and other emergency use.“ 

Miniaturized communications equipment for officers 
on foot is critically needed for command and control 
in civil disorders, particularly if the riot commanders 
are to exercise effective command and control over 
police units in contrel operations. At the present time 
police officers can generally communicate only to head- 
quarters and only from a police vehicle. This Com- 
mission, therefore, endorses the recommendations 
made by the Crime Commission that the Federal 
Government assume the leadership in initiating and 
funding portable radio development programs for the 
police.? 

(2) Intelligence.—The absence of accurate infor- 
mation both before and during a disorder has created 
special control problems for police. Police departments 
must develop means to obtain adequate intelligence for 
planning purposes, as well as on-the-scene information 
for use in police operations during a disorder. 

An intelligence unit staffed with full-time personnel 
should be established to gather, evaluate, analyze, and 
disseminate information on potential as well as actual 
civil disorders. It should provide police administrators 
and commanders with reliable information essential 
for assessment and decisionmaking. It should use un- 


*This recommendation was previously made to the FCC 
in a letter from the Commission, a copy of which is included 
in the appendix. The FCC has taken steps to make additional 
frequencies available. 

*This recommendation was previously made in a letter to 
the Department of Justice, a copy of which is included in 
the appendix. 


dercover police personnel and informants, but it should 
also draw on community leaders, agencies, and organi- 
zations in the ghetto. 

Planning is also necessary to cope with the ever 
present problem of rumors. A rumor collection center 
will enable police and other officials to counter false 
and inflammatory reports by giving accurate informa- 
tion rapidly to community leaders and others in trou- 
bled areas. Evaluation of rumors can also provide 
important information about potential disorders. 

In one large city, for example, a “Rumor Central" 
unit established in the Commission on Human Rela- 
tions has played an important role in averting trouble. 
When a Negro, after an argument, was shot to death 
by a white store owner who was placed in custody by 
the police, a rumor spread through the neighborhood 
that the white man would not be arrested. This false 
information was picked up by a radio station and 
broadcast. But Rumor Central, which received some 
500 telephone calls about the incident, obtained the 
facts from the police and gave those facts to commu- 
nity leaders and news media. This appreciably assisted 
the police in alleviating tension. 

(3) Tactics.—In dealing with disorders, police have 
traditionally relied principally on the use of various 
squad formations and tactics to disperse crowds. These 
tactics have been of little or no value in some recent 
disorders marked by roving bands of rioters engaged 
in window breaking, looting, and firebombing. 

Studies made for the Commission indicate that the 
police are aware of the deficiency. Many police de- 
partments admitted that traditional riot control meth- 
ods and squad tactics were wholly ineffective or only 
partially useful in the disorders. But no new and prac- 
tical response to the recent types of disorders has 
emerged. Few departments have evolved new tactics 
against rioters. Even fewer have sent trained personnel 
to consult with officials in cities that have experienced 
civil disorders. 

Tactics recommended for dealing with the type of 
disorders experienced last summer, as well as those that 
may develop in the future, are also presented in the 
model operations plan discussed below. 

(4) Recommendations for operational planning.— 
The Commission believes that model operations plans 
are needed now to provide guidelines for police depart- 
ments in coping with civil d'sorders, including types of 
disorders that may develop in the future. 

Acting on these convictions, the Commission has de- 
veloped a model operations plan after consultation 
with leading police officials. Like the mobilization plan. 
this plan is also being used in the Department of 
Justice training conferences and is now undergoing 
final revision. The Commission recommends that this 
plan be distributed to local and state police depart- 
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ments in the same manner as the proposed model 
mobilization plan. 


'Obtaining outside assistance 


When should a mayor or local police chief call for 
state assistance? The answer is difficult partly because 
of the problem of determining when outside assistance 
is actually necessary, and partly because local officials 
may be understandably reluctant to admit that they 
cannot control the disorder. 

No amount of planning will provide an automatic 
solution to this problem. Sound judgment on the part 
of mayors and police chiefs remains the only answer. 
Yet once the decision has been made, proper advance 
planning will help speed assistance. 

Outside forces will need a relatively long lead time 
before response. À survey of National Guard capabili- 
ties, for example, shows that an average of 4 to 6 
hours is required from the time of notification to the 
time of arrival of an effective complement of men. 

Local authorities must not wait until the critical mo- 
ment to alert a neighboring jurisdiction, the state 
police, or the National Guard. Outside control forces 
will then be unable to mobilize and respond on time. 
All agencies that may be asked to help control a civil 
disturbance must be alerted at an early stage and kept 
informed. 

These problems will be further discussed in the 
section on the National Guard and state-local planning. 
Logistical planning 

Commission studies disclosed serious deficiencies in 
police plans for logistical support. Many of these plans 
appear to assume that supplies and equipment will be 
on hand or will be available in the amounts required. 
The moment of need is too late to find out whether 
they are. 

Regular police vehicles are usually inadequate for 
transporting and supplying large numbers of police, 
particularly since the men should be moved in units. 
Furthermore, a disorder extending over a long period 
of time will require the resupply of expended items and 
probably food and shelter for police personnel. In one 
city, when the failure to plan for these contingencies 
kept an entire police force on 24-hour duty, physical 
exhaustion seriously impaired police effectiveness. 

A major problem in certain of the 1967 disorders 
arose from the large number of persons arrested. Facili- 
ties to transport, detain, process, feed, and house them 
werc totally inadequate and no emergency or contin- 
gency planning had been done. This logistical problem 
is discussed in Chapter 13, the Administration of Jus- 
tice Under Emergency Conditions. 


TRAINING 


The Commission survey on the capabilities and pre- 
paredness of selected police departments showed that 
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the most critical deficiency of all is in the area of train- 
ing. Recruits receive an average of 18 hours of riot- 
control training; programs range from 62 hours to only 
2. Little additional training is provided for supervisory 
and command officers. 

Moreover, although riot control tactics require the 
work of highly disciplined and coordinated teams, al- 
most all departments train policemen as individuals. 
Of the 19 departments reporting some post-recruit 
training for riot-control units, five limit training to the 
use of firearms and chemicals. In many cases, the train- 
ing program is built around traditional military forma- 
tions that have little applicability to the kinds of civil 
disorders experienced by our cities. Yet 50 percent of 
all the departments surveyed reported that they were 
generally satisfied with their training programs and 
planned no significant changes. | 

Basic riot control should be taught in recruit school, 
and intensive unit training should be conducted sub- 
sequently on a regular basis. Without this kind of train- 
ing, police officers cannot be expected to perform ef- 
fectively in controlling civil disturbances. Training 
supervisory and command personnel in the control of 
civil disorders must also be a continuing process. 

Emergency plans and emergency operations must be 
reviewed in the classroom and practiced in the field. 
Yet few departments test their mobilization and oper- 
ational plans. As a result, when carefully planned 
variations from the normal chain-of-command, com- 
munications sysems, and unit assignments go into effect 
at a time of riot emergency, policemen are often un- 
familiar with them. The most thoroughly developed 
emergency plan is useless unless all personnel fully 
understand it before it is put into operation. 

Of the 30 police departments surveyed not a single 
one reported coordinated training with fire units. Yet 
recent experience shows a clear need for police-fire 
teamwork in riots. Even more revealing, only two of 
the departments surveyed have undertaken coordi- 
nated training with other community agencies required 
in a riot emergency. Only two departments reported 
coordinating their riot control training with the Na- 
tional Guard and state police. 

In order to strengthen police training, the Com- 
mission recommends: 

8 Departments should immediately allocate whatever time is 
recessary to reach an effective level of riot control capability. 


The need for training in civil disorder prevention and control 
is urgent. 


m Training must include all levels of personnel within the 
police agency, especially commanders. Post-recruit riot train- 
ing must be a continuing process for all personnel which builds 
upon recruit training rather than duplicates it. 


m Riot-control training must be provided to groups expected 
to function as teams during actual riot conditions. Required 
levels of teamwork can be achieved only through team train- 
ing. All special riot-control units must receive additional and 


intensive training in tactics and procedures, as well as in 
special equipment and weapons. 

8 Mobilization plans and emergency procedures must be re- 
viewed in the classroom and practiced in the field. All mem- 
bers of the department must be familiar with riot plans at 
all times. 

8 Mayors and other civil officials must recognize the need 
and accept the responsibility for initiating regional training 
and coordination with military and state police personnel, 
as well as with other agencies of local government. 


s Police agencies must review and become familiar with 
recent riot experience so that training programs can be realis- 
tically adjusted in the light of anticipated problems. 


8 [n order to help law enforcement agencies improve their 
knowledge and strengthen their capabilities to prevent and 
control civil disorders, a national center and clearinghouse 
should be established to develop, evaluate, and disseminate 
riot prevention and control data and information. This center 
should be part of the proposed National Institute for Law 
Enforcement and Administration of Justice recommended by 
the President and awaiting action by Congress. 

A suggestion has been made that national observer 
teams be established and assigned to the scene of in- 
dpient or developing disorders. These teams would 
study the effectiveness of control techniques and or- 
ganization, recommend improvements, and make this 
information available to public officials. The Commis- 
son endorses the recommendation and suggests fur- 
ther that the disorder observer teams be made an 
integral part of the proposed national center. 


POLICE CONTROL EQUIPMENT 


Personal equipment.—A serious hazard faced by 
police officers during disorders is injury from bottles, 
rocks, and other missiles thrown by rioters. Yet few 
police departments can furnish every man assigned to 
dvil disturbance duty with the proper equipment to 
protect head, face, and eyes. The Commission has 
found that protective clothing, boots, and gloves are 
generally not available for the police, although most 
police administrators recommend their procurement 
and use. Police officers must have the proper personal 
equipment and clothing to safeguard them against the 
threat of bodily harm. 

Police weapons.—On the basis of a survey made 
of 30 major police departments, the Commission found 
that many police forces are inadequately equipped or 
trained for use of even conventional riot control weap- 
ons and materiel. For example, although the police 
baton has proven to be a very effective weapon in 
situations where a low level of physical force will 
control a disorder, many police departments fail to 
instruct their men in the proper use of this control 
weapon. The value of the police baton should not be 
overlooked and police administrators should assure 
that proper training in its correct and most effective 
use is given to all police officers. 

_ The only equipment found to be in adequate supply 
in police departments was hand guns. Experience has 


shown that these are relatively poor and ineffective 
weapons for dealing with a civil disorder. 

The most serious deficiencies, however, are in ad- 
vanced nonlethal weapons. Riot control authorities 
regard nonlethal chemical agents, such as tear gas, as 
the single most valuable and effective type of middle- 
range weapons in controlling civil disorders. In list- 
ing the priority of force to be applied in a disorder, 
the FBI manual on riot control, as well as Army and 
National Guard doctrine, prescribes the use of tear gas 
(CS and CN) before resorting to firearms. According 
to the FBI riot control manual: “They are the most 
effective and most humane means of achieving tempo- 
rary neutralization of a mob with a minimum of per- 
sonal injury." 

While most of the police departments surveyed pos- 
sessed some chemical weapons with varying degrees of 
supplies on hand, they lacked sufficient gas masks to 
equip even 30 percent of their personnel. The lack of 
gas masks restricts use of gas by many police forces. 

Police and other civil officials have also been in- 
hibited by the unfavorable psychological reaction to 
the use of any gas or chemical weapon. An additional 
restraint is created by the presence of large numbers 
of innocent people in the disorder area who would be 
affected by the traditional massive use of tear gas. 

The recent development of new containers and 
projectile devices by the U.S. Army now makes it pos- 
sible to use CS discriminatingly against small groups 
and even individuals. Police departments could use 
them to deal effectively and appropriately with looters 
and snipers. 

Some police departments have recently been 
equipping police officers with a liquid tear gas device. 
Initial reports indicate that, though less effective than 
CS, it provides a useful method of dealing with unruly 
and dangerous individuals. Used properly, it renders 
offenders harmless for 10 to 15 minutes. Projectors now 
in production promise to give police a means of acting 
against lawless small groups or individuals up to a dis- 
tance of 30 feet. 

The use of distinctive colors and odors either added 
to a chemical agent or projected from a separate de- 
vice may be an additional way to help police not only 
identify those engaged in vandalism and other illegal 
acts, but also deter others. 

The exaggerated reports of sniping in many cities 
experiencing disorders created unwarranted apprehen- 
sion among some police administrators. This concern 
has led to a belief in some communities that police offi- 
cers should be armed with highly destructive imple- 
ments of war. 

The Commission believes that equipping civil police 
with automatic rifles, machine guns, and other weapons 
of massive and indiscriminate destructive force is not 
warranted by the evidence. Chemical agents provide 
police forces with an effective and more appropriate 
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weapon. If violence by rioters mounts beyond the con- 
trol capability of the police, trained military forces 
should be called in. We should not attempt to convert 
our police into combat troops equipped for urban 
warfare. 

The true source of police strength in maintaining 
order lies in the respect and good will of the public they 
serve. Great harm is likely to result from the use of 
military weapons of mass destruction by police forces 
which lack the command and control and firearms 
discipline of military units. Improper action could 
destroy the concept of civilian police as a public service 
agency dependent for effective operations on commu- 
nity cooperation and support. 

Overall recommendations.—The development of 
modern, nonlethal control equipment has languished 
because police departments lack the resources for 
tests and evaluation. The decentralized nature of law 
enforcement and the absence of standard criteria have 


also limited market opportunities. As a result, private 
industry has been reluctant to invest in research and 
development of new police equipment. 


Accordingly, the Commission recommends: 


@ The Federal Government should undertake an imme- 
diate program to test and evaluate available nonlethal weap- 
ons and related control equipment for use by police and 
control forces. 


B Federal support should be provided to establish criteria 
and standard specifications which would stimulate and facili- 
tate the production of such items at a reasonably low cost. 


B Federal funds should be used to develop appropriate tools 
and materiel for local and state law enforcement agencies. 

If these recommendations are adopted, the result 
will be better maintenance of law and order and bet- 
ter control of disorders with fewer risks to police and 
the public. Use should be made of the technology and 
resources of the Department of Defense and other ap- 
propriate Federal agencies. 


FIRE DEPARTMENTS AND CIVIL DISORDERS 


Of the 23 cities studied by the Commission, most 
reported arson and fires accompanying the disorders, 
ranging from the burning of police barricades in Jack- 
son, Mississippi, to the 682 riot-connected fires listed 
by the Detroit Fire Department. Fire departments face 
problems equal in difficulty to the control problems of 
law enforcement agencies. 


MAJOR FIRE DEPARTMENT PROBLEMS IN 
CIVIL DISORDERS 


Abnormal number of fires.—The basic problem for 
fire departments during a civil disorder is lack of re- 
sources to cope with an abnormal number of fires 
in one area while maintaining some coverage for 
other areas. Detroit had as many fires in the 5 days 
of disorder as it usually has in a month. No other city 
approached this number of fires during a disorder, but 
fire problems were still critical. For example, during 
the 4 days of disorder in Newark, the fire department 
responded to 250 fire calls, plus 64 false alarms, and 
50 emergencies where no fire existed. Of these 364 
calls, 166 took place on the first day of the disorder. 

Fire departments are not organized or equipped 
to cope with an abnormal number of fires on a sus- 
tained basis. There are more than 23,500 public fire 
departments in the United States, and only 285 have 
100 or more employees. Only 19 cities have more 
than 1,000 paid employees, ranging from 13,917 in 
New York City to 1,061 in New Orleans. But total 
strength is far from the number of men available to 
fight a fire. Regular hours of duty mean that only 20 
to 35 percent of personnel are on duty at any one time. 
The situation is even more critical in the suburban 
communities surrounding the core city, for many of 
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these departments depend to a very large extent on 
volunteer firemen even for routine fires, and few have 
as many as 25 men normally on duty. 

Shortages of equipment, particularly reserve equip- 
ment necessary for a full utilization of all available 
manpower, also inhibit efforts to combat widespread 
fires. During the Detroit disorder, 41 suburban com- 
munities furnished men and about 56 pieces of equip- 
ment to augment the 92 pieces of equipment of the 
city department. The danger in relying on mutual aid 
agreements comes from the possibility that adjoining 
communities may be simultaneously involved in a 
disorder and unable to release men or equipment. 

Malicious or nuisance false alarms.—False alarms 
have often plagued fire departments during disorders. 
These alarms overload incoming communication sys- 
tems and deplete manpower and equipment needed for 
actual fires. 

Attacks on and harrassment of firemen.—In many 
of the cities experiencing civil disorders, firemen have 
been harassed, and even attacked, primarily by thrown 
objects. These, plus fear of attack, have seriously inter- 
fered with the work of firemen. Firemen can no longer 
depend upon community assistance, but must be ready 
for open hostility. 

Overtaxed communication facilities.—Fire depart- 
ment communication capabilities have been severely 
taxed during disorders. At headquarters, increased 
number of alarms overload incoming telephone lines, 
and impose heavy burdens on dispatchers. In the field, 
frequencies have been overloaded, while the use of dif- 
frent frequencies by fire units, law enforcement agencies 
and National Guard forces has created confusion. 
The Commission has requested that the Federal Com- 


munications Commission provide sufficient frequencies 
to permit communication during disorders among all 
agencies of government involved in control. 

Identification of a civil disorder fire problem.—The 
fire problem in a civil disorder has usually developed 
after the initial disturbance. The time interval may be 
a matter of hours, as in Detroit, or a matter of days, 
as in Los Angeles in 1965. In order to insure efficient 
response, fire chiefs must identify the start of a prob- 
lem as early as possible both to activate emergency 
plans and to avoid an initial overcommitment of 
resources. 

Water supply problems.—Numerous fires reduce 
water pressure, and malicious openings of hydrants de- 
plete water supplies. 

Logistical support.—Extended firefighting opera- 
tions by large numbers of personnel and equipment 
have created serious logistical problems. Sufficient man- 
power and equipment must be on hand not only to 
combat the fires but also to avert long hours of duty 
leading to exhaustion. Special feeding and rest facili- 
ties near the center of operations should be provided. 

The availability and state of repair of reserve equip- 
ment creates additional difficulties when this equip- 
ment is pressed into service during an emergency. 

Large scale glass breakage during disorders has 
damaged tires of firetrucks. Hose problems have been 
acute. Most fire departments lack the heavy stream 
equipment that is most efficient in handling riot-caused 
fires. Forced withdrawals because of attacks on fire- 
men and rapid reassignment to new threatened areas 
have prevented recovery of hose. Damage from large 
scale operations, as well as from sabatoge, has further 
reduced hose inventories. 


RECOMMENDATIONS FOR IMPROVING FIRE 
DEPARTMENT RESPONSE 


Planning.— The Commission recommends that fire 
departments evaluate all existing resources, develop 
and test plans of response, and make every effort to 
strengthen the firefighting force within the limits of 
the community’s financial base. Beyond this, detailed 
plans must be prepared to: 


Identify areas where disorders and fires are likely to 
occur. 


8 Compute the units needed to service critical areas, while 
maintaining minimum protection for the remainder of the 
community. 

8 Jointly evaluate total needs with cooperating agencies 
and schedule required assignments in advance. 

Select command-post sites, providing for a command 
room, adequate parking of apparatus, sufficient access and 
maneuver, communication facilities, and space for personnel 
for extended periods of time. 


" Provide for coded signals to implement responses, to 
activate command posts, and to recall off-duty personnel. 


Choose special teams of men and equipment for com- 
mitment, including normally, one or two pumpers, a ladder 
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truck, a chief officer, necessary heavy equipment, and com- 
munication facilities. 

B Review the adequacy of the water supply and plan for 
foreseeable problems in advance. 

B Develop plans for actual operations at the scene of fires. 


m Provide a way^to screen incoming alarms to avoid du- 
plication of response and depletion of resources. 

Coordination and liaison with other units.—Fire 
departments must be an integral part of the planning 
to coordinate all government agencies and private 
groups involved in control operations, in particular 
with law enforcement agencies and the National 
Guard. Effective liaison must be established well in ad- 
vance of emergencies; lines of communication to 
the police will provide both information for the prompt 
recognition of special fire problems and police protec- 
tion. Tests of all agreements are a necessity. 

Protection of firemen.—A fireman is neither trained 
nor equipped to control rioters. 'To be effective, he 
must be able to devote his entire attention to fire con- 
trol activities. Since firemen have a professional respon- 
sibility and duty to respond to all fires, protection fur- 
nished by outside sources may be necessary for the 
personal well-being of firemen, and for effective fire- 
fighting operations. 

Thus, if firemen are attacked or severely harassed or 
interfered with in their operations, either police or 
National Guardsmen should be assigned to fire units 
to furnish effective protection. In order to ensure that 
proper protection will be immediately available if 
needed, advance commitments and assignments are 
necessary. Firemen must establish and maintain liaison 
with top police officials and National Guard officers. 

Personal protective equipment for firemen and appa- 
ratus may also be necessary—covered cabs, eye shields, 
and crash helmets, as well as covering material for fire 
engines. 

Adequate communication equipment.—Adequate 
communications between headquarters and field opera- 
tions are essential additional telephones to receive 
alarms; direct-line telephones to command posts and 
key officials; portable two-way radios; radio links to 
other agencies and cooperating fire departments; 
equipment for reserve units; and reliable means to 
direct fire-fighters to fire scenes. Periodic exercises and 
tests are necessary. 

Logistical support.—To ensure adequate logis- 
tical support, fire departments must make an inventory 
of all equipment and supplies, repair or replace inop- 
erative or defective equipment, and ensure adequate 
repair and maintenance facilities. Sufficient quantities 
of hose, particularly heavy stream and large diameter 
hose, are required. 

Training. Because operations during civil disorders 
differ substantially from normal operating procedures, 
training must be carried out at operational and com- 
mand levels. Command level training is of special im- 
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portance, for many fire department officials lack ex- 
perience in wide-scale operations. Tactical exercises 
will help train senior staff officers and test communica- 
tions and command capabilities. 

Training and planning conferences.—The Commis- 
ston recommends training conferences for the Nation’s 
fire departments. Nationwide or areawide conferences 
among top fire department officials will promote ex- 
changes of information relating to basic plans for re- 
sponding to disorders and the preparation of training 
programs and materials for both operational and com- 
mand levels. The Federal Government should assume 


STATE RESPONSE TO CIVIL 


A major civil disorder may require control forces 
beyond the personnel and equipment of a single city. 
When this occurs in an American city, the response 
will necessarily be far different than it would be in 
many foreign countries. The reported success of vari- 
ous foreign countries in rapidly suppressing civil dis- 
orders is due principally to their capability to rapidly 
deploy and command large numbers of specially 
trained and equipped riot-control personnel. This is 
possible because most foreign countries have large 
national police forces under centralized control. 

Because a national police force is contrary to 
American tradition and because the use of Federal 
forces in domestic violence is limited by the Constitu- 
tion, governing statutes, and precedent, in this country 
state forces alone will be available in the great majority 
of civil disorders in this country. The state forces 
presently available to assist local law enforcement 
agencies are the state police and the National Guard. 


STATE POLICE FORCES 


All states except Hawaii have a state police depart- 
ment, highway patrol, or department of public safety. 
Together they number approximately 32,500 sworn 
personnel. All but seven states have under 1,000 men. 
The great majority of them have only a few hundred. 
In most states, these officers are responsible for policing 
the entire highway system and must be generally dis- 
persed over the entire state. Thus, state police depart- 
ments find it difficult to mobilize sufficient numbers of 
men to be of appreciable help in assisting local police 
control a civil disorder. 

In fact, traffic supervision rather than law enforce- 
ment is the chief function in more than half of the 
states. Twelve of the 49 departments lack full police 
powers. Only five spend less than half time on traffic; 
27 spend three-quarters or more time on traffic. Only 
eight spend over 15 percent of their time on control of 
criminal activities. 

In the comparatively few states where the depart- 
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the responsibility for instituting and funding such 
conferences. 

Improved community relations.—Fire departments, 
like police departments, must improve their rela- 
tions with the communities they serve in order to 
gain the community cooperation and assistance that 
are essential for effective firefighting. This requires get- 
ting out of the firehouse and becoming acquainted with 
the people in the neighborhood. Fire department off- 
cials have an obligation to develop programs to achieve 


these goals. 


DISORDERS 


ments spend appreciable time on crime control, they 
may be the principal law enforcement agency for many 
rural areas. To divert these forces to riot control activi- 
ties would strip rural areas of police protection. 

Although state police recruits in 44 states receive 
training in crowd and riot control tactics, the average 
number of hours for such training is approximately 10, 
as compared to 39 for the state traffic code and 38 
for accident investigation. 

Thus, most state police forces lack the necessary 
manpower, training, and operational structure to assist 
local police effectively in controlling civil disorders. 
In the great majority of states, only the National 
Guard can furnish effective assistance. 


NATIONAL GUARD 


During the period from the end of World War II 
through February of 1968, the National Guard has 
been summoned to aid in controlling civil disturbances 
approximately 100 times in 33 states. Eighteen took 
place during the summer of 1967 (June through Au- 
gust). The performance of Guard forces in certain 
recent disorders, particularly in Newark and Detroit, 
raised doubts regarding their capabilities for this type 
of mission. 

Their performance also poses a serious challenge to 
the Nation. Because of the limitations of state police 
and the restrictions on the use of Federal forces, the 
National Guard is the only organization with sufficient 
manpower and appropriate organization and equip- 
ment which can materially assist local police depart- 
ments in riot control operations. 

After hearing testimony and reviewing evidence of 
the Guard's performance in riot-control operations in 
several cities, this Commission recommended immedi- 
ate action to improve the Guard's effectiveness, These 
recommendations included: (1) increased riot control 
training; (2) review of the standards for National 
Guard officers; and (3) a substantial increase in Negro 
personnel in both Army and Air National Guard. 

These recommendations provoked changes in the 


Guard. Our evaluation will take these changes into 
account. 


Background information on the Guard 

Certain difficulties experienced by the Guard in re- 
sponding to civil disorders result from the dual nature 

of its organization and mission. On one hand, it is a 
state militia organized, trained, and equipped to pro- 
tect life and property and preserve order and public 
safety within the state it serves. On the other hand, it 
has a Federal mission to provide organized units of 
trained personnel with sufficient and suitable equip- 
ment to augment the Active Army and Air Force in 
time of war or national emergency. 

National Guard officials maintain that their primary 
duty is to be ready to respond to the Federal mission. 
The Guard’s force structure is tailored by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff to enable its immediate integration 
into the Active Army and Air Force. The Army pre- 
scribes standards for enlistment, and for the appoint- 
ment and promotion of officers; the Army directs 
training. A Federal order to duty has priority over a 
state call. The Federal Government pays for 90 per- 
cent of the operating costs, virtually all of the equip- 
ment, and nearly half the cost of the physical installa- 
tions and facilities. 

Yet members of the Guard take an oath of allegiance 
to the state. Unless called into Federal service, and 
except when on an annual 2 weeks’ tour of active duty, 
the Guard is under the control of the Governor, who 
appoints officers. When on state duty, the Guard is 
paid by the state and is subject to state or local control. 
The concept of a state militia is enhanced by the home- 
town makeup and traditions of Guard units. 

This dual nature of Guard makeup and mission must 
be taken into account when Guard capabilities for use 
in riot contro] operations are assessed, and when re- 
sponsibility for improvements is fixed. 

Here we consider the Guard’s control capabilities 
in terms of personnel, organization, planning, training 
and equipment, as presently in being. 


Personnel Resources 


Sufficiency of manpower.—The total strength of 
the National Guard is determined by Congress in re- 
sponse to requirements set by the Department of De- 
fense. The manpower level has varied little over the 
past several years. 

Although the National Guard Bureau and the Adju- 
tants General of the state participate in the process, 
establishing Guard strength in any state and allocating 
Guard units to a particular state are primarily Federal 
functions based upon the needs of the Active Army 
in the event of a national emergency. A Governor can 
refuse the total Guard manpower allocated to his state, 
in which case the excess manpower is assigned to other 
states. A Governor can also increase the total man- 


power assigned, but there would be no Federal recogni- 
tion or support of the additional units. 

In the recent past, no state has called its total Guard 
force to active duty to deal with civil disorders. Since 
1957, the average proportion of the force employed 
has been 9 percent; in only two instances has a state 
employed more than 50 percent of Guard strength. 
California called out 60 percent for the Watts riot in 
1965. Michigan called 85 percent for the Detroit dis- 
order in 1967, but held 20 to 25 percent in reserve near 
Detroit. New Jersey employed 31 percent of its Guard 
in Newark, Wisconsin about 43 percent for Milwaukee. 
Even if civil disorders increase somewhat in frequency 
and magnitude, Guard strength appears generally ade- 
quate to assist local law enforcement units. 

Other factors must, however, be considered. First, 
without the pressure of the accelerated draft in times 
of international crisis, the Guard usually has difficulty 
maintaining its strength. Second, no state has yet ex- 
perienced more than one major civil disorder at any 
one time. Two or more major disturbances would 
probably necessitate outside help. Third, control of an 
extremely severe or prolonged disorder would un- 
doubtedly be beyond the present capabilities of any 
state. And, fourth, repeated disorders in a state would 
create manpower problems since calling the same units 
to duty several times in a short period would cause 
severe dislocations for the men involved. 

In summary, no state alone has the resources to 
support a Guard force capable of controlling all po- 
tential disorders, but no state can be expected to main- 
tain a force of that strength. Elsewhere in this Report 
the Commission will consider the problem of obtaining 
outside aid. 

Quality of Guard officers.—Total manpower is not 
the only factor in an evaluation of Guard capabilities 
for control purposes. Proper leadership at all levels 1s 
vital to prevent the indiscriminate riot control measures 
utilized by some Guard units in recent disorders. 

Evidence presented to the Commission concerning 
Guard performance in recent control operations 
brought into question the caliber and competence of 
certain Guard officers. Some displayed inferior leader- 
ship below the level needed to handle the extremely 
sensitive operations of controlling disorder in an Amer- 
ican city. As a result, the Commission recommended 
that the qualifications and performance of all Guard 
officers be reviewed. This recommendation was in- 
tended not as a reflection on the entire officer corps 
of the Guard, but rather to suggest that objective tests 
be used to replace or retrain officers who failed to meet 
minimum standards of leadership. 

Prompt action was taken on the Commission's 
recommendations. A special board was formed to make 
a general assessment of the qualifications and perform- 
ance of all Reserve Component officers. The Com- 
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mission assumes that the Department of the Army 
will continue these efforts and will work with the 
states to upgrade or eliminate officers who lack the 
necessary leadership attributes. 

The responsibility to improve Guard leadership does 
not rest solely with the Federal Government. Gov- 
ernors appoint Guard officers, and they too must exer- 
cise responsibility to improve Guard leadership by se- 
lecting only the well qualified. 

Negro personnel in Guard units.—Evidence from 
Detroit indicates that Active Army troops were more 
effective than National Guard units in controlling 
the disorder. According to many observers, the higher 
percentage of Negroes in the Active Army was a signifi- 
cant contributing factor. After reviewing this evidence 
and examining the percentage of Negroes in Guard 
units, this Commission recommended immediate efforts 
to increase substantially the number of Negroes in 
Army and Air National Guard units. (See letter to 
President Johnson, p. 318.) 

The Department of Defense responded in two ways: 

(a) On August 31, 1967, a special board was con- 
vened to study the extent of Negro participation in the 
Army National Guard and Reserve, to explore the 
reasons why Negroes were not fully participating, and 
to suggest a program to increase their participation 
substantially. On October 16, 1967, the board issued its 
report and recommended steps to recruit and retain ad- 
ditional Negro personnel. 

(b) The New Jersey National Guard was author- 
ized a temporary 5 percent overstrength—865 addi- 
tional spaces—in its paid drill strength. The purpose 
was to test methods of increasing Negro participation 
in the Army and Air National Guard. An intensive 
recruiting program was immediately instituted to ob- 
tain qualified Negroes for the additional positions. By 
the end of December 1967, approximately 1,300 
Negroes had expressed interest in the Guard. Of 723 
whose applications were fully processed, 397 were ac- 
tually enlisted into the Army and Air National Guard. 
Thus, approximately 46 percent of the overstrength 
positions have been filled, amounting to an increase 
of Negro participation in the New Jersey Guard from 
1.7 percent on December 31, 1966, to 3.97 percent 
at the end of December 1967. The program is 
continuing. 

The Commission commends these efforts. Although 
it is too early to determine whether the New Jersey 
program will be a complete success, preliminary re- 
sults indicate that Negro participation in the Guard 
can be increased. The Commission recommends that 
the findings of the special board and the results of the 
New Jersey experiment be fully utilized to stimulate 
additional Negro participation. If necessary, over- 
strengths should be authorized. 

Every effort must be made to ensure fair assign- 
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ments and promotions for Negroes. Increased Negro 
participation in the Guard will have meaning only if 
there is a fair proportion of Negro officers in command 
of integrated units. 

Organization 

Unit organization in the Guard is identical to Active 
Army organization. Command and control arrange- 
ments are also identical, ensuring close supervision of 
troops and quick and flexible reaction to changing 
situations. 

Command organization of the Guard is currently 
undergoing a modification which brings into a sharp 
focus potential conflicts between the state and Federal 
mission of the National Guard. In the opinion of ex- 
perienced consultants, the basic military element that 
lends itself most effectively to riot control is the bat- 
talion. However, the current plan splits support-type 
battalions between various states with the resulting loss 
of at least one unified battalion in each state where 
divisions are split. 

The Commission recommends that the Department 
of Defense reconsider alignment of units between the 
states in order to ensure that state needs for unified 
command and control in riot operations are fully taken 
into account. 


Planning 

The importance of planning in effective control 
operations cannot be overemphasized. Planning is par- 
ticularly important for the National Guard because it 
needs to mobilize a large number of men from a variety 
of locations and occupations, be sure they are properly 
equipped, deploy them rapidly in effective units to the 
scene of the disorder, and provide adequate logistical 
support for expanded operations. 

The Department of the Army in August 1967, in- 
structed all National Guard commands to develop riot- 
control plans. À revised training schedule issued at the 
same time required an 8-hour command-post exercise 
to develop plans or exercise previously developed plans. 
All National Guard units have now met this require- 
ment. 

The commanding general of the U.S. Continental 
Army Command has dispatched liaison teams to re- 
view all state National Guard riot-control plans and 
to assure that they are coordinated with plans drawn 
by state and local civil officials. 

The Army has also developed planning packets for 
certain cities. These include maps and other informa- 
tion necessary for control operations. 

The Department of the Army and the National 
Guard Bureau have provided a basic framework which 
helps the states construct appropriate riot-control 
plans. The states now have a clear responsibility to 
develop them. 

In order to help appropriate Federal and state off- 


cials fulfill their planning responsibilities, the Com- 
ecommends: 


mision r 


s The 8-hour command post exercise mentioned above is 
inadequate for proper drafting of control plans. The Com- 
mission believes that riot-control plans should be developed 
by the state Adjutant General working together with his full- 
time duty staff, rather than during a training exercise. The 
Commission also suggests that the Military Support of Civil 
Defense section be utilized to assist in the planning process. 
Only if the planning is carried out in this fashion by full-time 
personnel will there be adequate opportunity to develop a 
workable and comprehensive plan, and also to exploit fully 
the training exercises devoted to testing and revision of the 
plans. We are informed that the Department of the Army is 
presently taking steps that would substantially carry out this 
recommendation. 

® The planning process must involve all state and local of- 
fidals who will be involved in the control operations. It 
cannot be left solely to the Army and National Guard, nor 
to the National Guard and police departments. 

8 The lack of adequate communication between the Guard 
and local agencies has been a problem in nearly all instances 
where National Guard troops have been utilized to assist in 
controlling a disorder. Proper planning must insure effective 
communications among all Guard units involved, as well as 
among the Guard and appropriate local agencies, particularly 
the police and fire departments. 

€ Planning should take into account those National Guards- 
men who are policemen, firemen, and other emergency work- 
ers. They must be released from active military duty on a 
case-by-case basis if they are needed in their civilian capacities. 
E Plans must be constantly reviewed to ensure their appli- 
cability to changing conditions and new techniques and 


equipment. 

E An officer should be on duty at the state Guard head- 
quarters on a 24-hour basis to ensure proper contact with 
sate and local civil officials and law enforcement agencies. 
Guard headquarters should maintain regular contacts with 
all major state and local law enforcement agencies in order 
to provide for an exchange of information, particularly 
intelligence. 

€ All states should plan to have Guard cadres, key personnel, 
and even some units, available for rapid call-up during the 
crucial warm-weather months. This will provide a minimum 
force for immediate aid to local law-enforcement agencies and 
will facilitate full mobilization and deployment if necessary. 
À force of this nature can be created by placing personnel 
on an alert status (subject to recall on short notice) on a 
rotating basis, or by scheduling weekend training for various 
Guard units. It is useful to recall that in 17 of the 24 dis- 
orders studied by the Commission, the disorders began during 
a weekend, or on a Friday or Monday. 


Weapons, Equipment, and Logistical Support 

The Guard is armed and equipped by Federal funds 
in order to fulfill its Federal role as a combat force. Ex- 
periences of this last summer reveal that much of this 
equipment is inappropriate for dealing with civil dis- 
orders in American cities. The Guard and Army 
unis lack an adequate “middle ground" between a 
ebay of force and the use of lethal or indiscriminate 


"The Commission has recommended federally spon- 
sored and financed research for developing nonlethal 
weapons. The Commission further recommends that 


the Department of Defense participate fully in such ef- 
forts to bring about full utilization of available re- 
sources. Suitable products of research and development 
should be used to the fullest extent possible by the Na- 
tional Guard and Army, as well as by local and state 
police. 

In the foreseeable future, however, the National 
Guard has no alternative but to use existing equipment 
in control operations. 

Individual weapons.—The rifle is the soldier’s basic 
weapon. He has been trained with it and has developed 
a degree of confidence in it. This weapon has a psy- 
chological effect for a show of force that distinguishes 
military units from the police. Unfortunately, actual 
use of the rifle in riot control operations is generally 
inappropriate. It is a lethal weapon with ammunition 
designed to kill at great distances. Rifle bullets 
ricochet. They may kill or maim innocent people 
blocks away from the actual target. ` 

Unless or until an effective nonlethal replacement 
for the rifle is developed, it will of necessity continue 
to be the basic arm for the individual Guardsman as- 
signed to civil disorder duty. The Commission recom- 
mends that the Department of Defense immediately 
institute a research program that seeks to develop a 
new type of ammunition for use in civil disorders. It 
should be capable of striking with deterrent but not 
lethal force at reasonable range. British units in Hong 
Kong, for example, fire a wooden peg that incorpo- 
rates these basic features and is reportedly highly 
effective. 

Bayonets.—Considerable controversy developed 
around the use of bayonets by National Guard and 
Army troops in controlling riots. Proponents of this 
weapon argue that it has the strong psychological im- 
pact necessary for an effective show of force, and 
provides a means of self-defense for the individual 
Guardsman. Opponents point out that bayonets are 
likely to cause death or severe wounds and may in- 
flame a crowd to greater disorder. 

One commentator, after pointing out that successful 
modern armies have trained men to perform effectively 
in combat without bayonets, concludes: 

In any case, the bayonet is completely useless 
as an instrument of riot control and the manage- 
ment of civil disorder. As a device for separating 
hostile groups or controlling mobs, it has some of 
the impact of a police dog, in that it produces 
counter-effects that are not desired. It is not a 
weapon which reassures soldiers, especially National 
Guardsmen; Federal troops tend to avoid its use. 
Even in most difficult riot control situations which 


faced British forces, as for example in Hong Kong, 
the bayonet was absent.? 


* “Social Control of Escalated Riots," by Morris Janowitz, 
professor and chairman of the department of sociology, at the 
University of Chicago. (Paper prepared for the University 
of Chicago Center for Policy Study, Conference on Short 
Term and Emergency Measures to Avoid Urban Violence.) 
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Tie Commission recommends that the Department 
of the Army and the National Guard Bureau reexam- 
ine their policy underlying the use of the bayonet for 
riot-control operations. At the very minimum, the 
Commission believes that nonlethal chemical agents 
should be utilized before bayonets are fixed. 

Chemical agents.—The National Guard is equipped 
with CS, the standard Army chemical agent for riot 
control. The Army has recently developed a variety 
of dispensers that include small hand-thrown rubber 
grenades; grenade launchers accurate to a range of 200 
meters and useful, for example, against a sniper firing 
through a window; and large devices that can be 
mounted on helicopters and disperse effective amounts 
of the agent over relatively large areas. These should 
be made available to Guard units as soon as possible. 

Despite the existence of some problems, previously 
discussed in the control chapter, the only present alter- 
native to use of CS is the application of potentially 
lethal force. New delivery projectiles now enable CS 
to be used in a more discriminating manner against 
individuals or small groups, and they can provide more 
flexibility in the present range of coercive force. The 
Commission, therefore, believes that until more selec- 
tive nonlethal weapons are available, CS should be 
utilized before rifles and bayonets. The Commission 
urges the Department of Defense to expedite the de- 
velopment and production of advanced delivery sys- 
tems, which should also be made available to police 
departments. 

It is important to avoid the indiscriminate use of 
chemical agents. Special care is required when used in 
densely populated areas. Whenever they are used, clear 
advance warning should be given to all who may be 
affected, and adequate escape routes should be opened 
to allow a crowd to disperse upon being so ordered. 

All National Guard units should have on hand a 
sufficient number of gas masks to equip all guardsmen 
who may be used in riot control operations. Further- 
more, each participating unit should have a supply of 
additional gas masks for police and other officials who 
may be attached to or involved with the National 
Guard in control operations. Utilization of chemical 
agents presents sufficiently difficult problems of judg- 
ment for a commander; the difficulties should not be 
enhanced by a lack of protective equipment. 

Automatic and other weapons.—The Commission 
has heard from witnesses and its own investigators 
disturbing accounts of indiscriminate firing of machine 
guns during certain of the recent disorders. 

Controlling a civil disorder is not warfare. The fun- 
damental objective of National Guard forces in a civil 
disorder is to control the rioters, not to destroy them 
or any innocent bystanders who may be present. 

Brig. Gen. Harris W. Hollis, Director of Operations, 
Office of the Deputy Chief of Staff for Military Opera- 
tions, U.S. Army, testified before the Commission: 
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Commanders and their personnel should do what- 
ever is possible to avoid appearing as an alien, in- 
vading force rather than as a force which has the pur- 
pose of restoring order with minimum loss of life 
and property, and with due respect for the great 
number of citizens whose involvement in the area 
is purely coincidental. 

A military machine gun—as well as similar types of 
automatic weapons—is constructed to fire bursts or 
continuous streams of deadly ammunition a great dis- 
tance and over a relatively large area. A machine gun, 
unlike a standard rifle, cannot be fired at individuals 
with selectivity or accuracy. By design it is a weapon of 
mass destruction. Except in an extraordinary situation, 
where the Guard or the local community is endangered 
by the use of lethal weapons that can be neutralized 
only by mass fire, and only if there is no dispropor- 
tionate danger to innocent persons, the Commission 
recommends that the use of machine guns be pro- 
hibited for National Guard forces assigned to riot con- 
trol. Other mass destruction weapons of modem 
warfare—flame throwers, recoilless rifles, and artil- 
lery—have no conceivable place in riot-control opera- 
tions in densely populated American cities. 

Communication equipment.—The Commission has 
previously emphasized that proper planning must in- 
clude facilities for adequate communication between 
the Guard and other agencies involved in control op- 
erations. Both the Federal Government and the states 
should take appropriate steps to insure that adequate 
equipment is immediately available to Guard units 
involved in control operations. 

The Commission has been informed that the Depart- 
ment of Defense is now equipping National Guard 
forces with tactical communications equipment and 
that the Army is developing prepackaged communica- 
tions systems prescribed for use in major civil dis- 
turbances, systems that can be moved to an affected 
area in a minimum amount of time. 

The Commission appreciates the importance of these 
preparations and recommends that these plans be fully 
executed immediately. 

Miscellaneous equipment.—Several other items of 
equipment have proved useful in riot-control activ- 
ities. Some are available from civilian sources, others 
only through military supply channels. In either case, 
these items should be immediately available if the need 
arises: 

(a) Armored vehicles.—Both Army and National 
Guard units have found that armored personnel car- 
riers are effective for moving troops through areas 
which may be subject to sniper fire or to approach 
buildings from which snipers may be firing. For Na- 
tional Guard units in states where such equipment is 
not available, armored trucks, such as the type used by 
banks, have been found effective. They have the added 
advantage of being less conspicious than military 
armored vehicles. The use of tanks, however, is clearly 


inappropriate because of their potential for mass 
destruction. 

(b) Illumination equipment.—The Detroit experi- 
ence demonstrated that it may be highly desirable to 
illuminate large areas. Powerful portable light sources 
have been developed and are available for mounting on 
helicopters or vehicles. Army searchlights are appro- 
priate. Advertising and display companies in most 
major cities have lights, often obtained from Army 
surplus, that can be useful. 

(c) Public address systems.—Loudspeaker systems, 
both hand-carried and larger, are essential for warning 
and directing crowds. 

(d) Material for constructing  roadblocks.—In 
the Watts riot, the Guard experienced major difficulties 
in constructing effective roadblocks. In many instances, 
when the troops lacked adequate materials, they 
resorted to gunfire to stop vehicles. Damage and loss 
of life resulted. All Guard units should make arrange- 
ments to obtain suitable materials for constructing 
effective roadblocks, which should be marked by signs 
to warn citizens. 

Logistical support.—If logistical planning has been 
adequate, no serious deficiencies in equipment and sup- 
plies should hamper Guard units engaged in riot-con- 
trol duty. 

Training. 

Before August 1967, Army regulations required 
National Guard units to conduct riot-control training, 
but specified no particular number of hours. Instruc- 
tion, consequently, varied from a minimum of 6 hours 
in one state to a maximum of 32 hours in another. In 
addition, the general military training received by 
National Guard troops during their 6 months of active 
duty and on-going drills was also applicable to riot 
control. 

In August 1967, the Army increased mandatory riot- 
control training to 32 hours of unit training, and 16 
hours of command and staff training, for all Army 
National Guard units and certain designated Air 
National Guard units. By the end of October 1967, 
all state forces had completed this required training. 

The Commission commends the Department of De- 
fense, the Department of the Army, and the National 
Guard Bureau for their prompt action in increasing the 
not-control training of the National Guard. But 
in view of the reliance upon the National Guard as 


the main source of support for local police in con- 
trolling disorders, the Commission recommends that 
further steps be taken to improve training: 


s The 16 hours allotted to command are insufficient 
to complete the designated review of applicable military sub- 
jects and also the preparation and review of operational and 
mobilization plans. Therefore, the Commission earlier recom- 
mended that actual preparation of plans be left to the full- 
time staff. The 8 hours allocated to the command post exer- 
cise should be devoted fully to testing plans to determine their 
general adequacy. If such testing reveals defects, revisions 
should be made, and further training time made available to 
test the revised plans. 


s Riot-control training for National Guard troops should be a 
continuing part of the regular training program, to ensure 
familiarity with established procedures and to train incoming 
recruits. 


s Riot-control training, and all training materials, should be 
subject to periodic review in order to insure that they fully 
incorporate the latest techniques developed by the Army, the 
National Guard, and state and local law enforcement units. 
A special subcommittee of the House Committee on Armed 
Services (Special Subcommittee to Inquire into the Capability 
of the National Guard to Cope with Civil Disturbances) has 
recommended that the Department of the Army establish a 
permanent board of officers to supervise the development and 
testing of civil disturbance control measures and equipment, 
and to develop and periodically publish revised training di- 
rectives. We believe that this recommendation is sound and we 
endorse it. Such a board could carry out our recommendation 
for periodic review of training materials. 

s All Guard units should cooperate fully with efforts to inte- 
grate National Guard training with that of state and local 
police. If necessary, Guard commanders should take the initia- 
tive in proposing such training. 

m Guard training for control activities should include pro- 
visions to insure that Guard officers and men are fully aware of 
the organization, procedures, and capabilities of other law 
enforcement and Government agencies that may also be in- 
volved in control activities. 


a Guard training should include increased emphasis on the 
community relations aspects of control operations. 


s Until all National Guard officers have received thorough 
training in riot-control activities, cach state should designate 
appropriate senior officers for command of riot-control opera- 
tions. The Department of the Army should establish a school 
to train these officers for command during riot situations, with 
special emphasis on the political, sociological, and legal prob- 
lems that are involved in control operations. We have been in- 
formed that planning for such a course is currently under way. 


s Top Federal, state, and Guard officials must make every ef- 
fort to insure that training directives are fully carried out, and 
that every Guardsman is made aware of the importance of all 
aspects of riot-control training. In particular, emphasis should 
be placed on the importance of using only the minimum force 
necessary to achieve control. 


ARMY RESPONSE TO CIVIL DISORDERS 


The commitment of Federal troops to aid state and 
local forces in controlling a disorder is an extraordinary 


act. Only twice in the last 35 years have governors 
requested Federal troops to help quell civil disorders. 
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As pointed out elsewhere in this report, however, 
it is imperative that states have backup forces for con- 
trolling major disorders. This section considers the 
capabilities and preparedness of the Active Army to 
perform the backup function. 

An Army staff task group has recently examined and 
reviewed a wide range of topics relating to military 
operations to control urban disorders: command and 
control, logistics, training, planning, doctrine, per- 
sonnel, public information, intelligence, and legal as- 
pects. The study also extracted lessons from recent dis- 
orders and sought to make them applicable to any 
possible future disturbances. 

The Commission, in preparing this portion of the 
Report, has relied heavily upon information developed 
by the Army task group established in the office of the 
Deputy Chief of Staff for Military Operations and com- 
mends the Army for undertaking the overall review of 
the Army function. The Commission recommends that 
each state consider a similar review of its own control 
capabilities. It further recommends that the results of 
the Army review be made known to the National 
Guard and to top state and local civil and law enforce- 
ment officers in order to stimulate review at the state 
and local level. 


MANPOWER 


The Active Army has designated seven task forces, 
each of brigade size (approximately 2,000 men), to 
be immediately available for assignment to control 
civil disorders in the event Federal troops are needed. 
Additional Army, as well as Marine Corps forces, 
can be furnished if necessary. 

In the opinion of the Army, these forces are an 
adequate supplement to the National Guard. The 
Commission concurs. 


PLANNING 


For some years, the Army conducted the mili- 
tary planning and coordination necessary to control 
civil disorders, including the preparation of a family 
of plans which were coordinated with appropriate 
headquarters and agencies. It is continuing this work 
to be certain that adequate Federal units can be rapidly 
and effectively deployed and redeployed. 

The planning steps undertaken by the Army appear 
sufficient for the effective deployment of Active Army 
troops to the scene of a disorder. 

The Commission believes it imperative that Army 
plans be fully coordinated with those of state and 
local governments. In particular, the Commission rec- 
ommends that the Department of Justice, in cooper- 
ation with the Department of the Army, inform state 
and local officials and National Guard officers of the 
exact procedures that must be used to obtain Federal 
troops, the number of Federal troops that would be 
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available, the response times for such troops, and the 
relationships to be established among Federal, state, 
and the local forces, particularly in the matter of 
command responsibilities. 

The Commission further recommends that Federal- 
state planning should insure that Federal troops are 
prepared to provide aid to cities not presently cov- 
ered by the Army’s “planning packet” effort. 


TRAINING 


The effectiveness of the Active Army units commit- 
ted in Detroit was due in large part to the broad spec- 
trum of training at individual and unit levels. Basic 
training produces well-conditioned and disciplined sol- 
diers. Unit training molds them into teams and units, 
and develops further proficiency. Operational training 
for contingency missions stresses tactical techniques, as 
well as technical support to sustain large numbers of 
men in the field on extended duties. In sum, Army 
training in its totality produces the type of well-disci- 
plined and self-supporting force essential for the con- 
trol of a major disorder. 

Under present plans, units assigned to riot control 
contingency missions conduct specialized training in 
accordance with the doctrine and techniques set out 
in the Army Field Manual on “Civil Disturbances 
and Disasters.” Special Army directives and the subject 
schedule recently prepared for National Guard units 
are also used to guide active Army training. Admin- 
istrative and logistical units undergo specialized train- 
ing in support of forces utilized for riot control. 

Because riot-control duties are sometimes assigned 
to military police units, these units receive continual 
training in riot control, including apprehension, deten- 
tion, and crowd control measures. Selected Army off- 
cers and non-commissioned officers receive riot-control 
training at the Military Police School. 

The Army is making an overall review of riot-con- 
trol training, including expansion and revision of field 
manuals and subject schedules; an examination of the 
feasibility of integrating National Guard and civilian 
authorities into command post and field training exer- 
cises; a revision of the course content of the Military 
Police School ; updating riot-control training films with 
recent film footage; a revision of equipment allowances 
for training; and distribution to various Army com- 
mands of lessons learned in recent disorders. 

The Commission commends the Army for the ad- 
vanced status of its training, and for its current steps 
to strengthen that training. As suggestions for further 
improvement, the Commission recommends: 

All officers, and selected non-commissioned officers, of 
Army units designated for use in civil disorders zhould receive 
advanced command and staff training in riot control. 


m Selected Military Police Corps officers should be given addi- 


tional staff and command training in riot control and should 


be assigned as staff advisors to commanders oí all Army units 
to be deployed to civil disorders. Training of such officers 
should include emphasis on close coordination with police de- 
partments within their assigned areas. The training should 
familiarize them with the plans and opcrational procedures, 
as well as the command personnel of these departments. 


® The Army should investigate the possibility of utilizing 
psychological techniques to ventilate hostility and lessen ten- 
sion in riot control, and incorporate feasible techniques in 
training the Army and National Guard units. The Hong Kong 
Police Department has successfully used a number of such 
techniques in controlling disorders. For example, when con- 
fronted by a mob of screaming rioters, a detachment of Hong 
Kong police used microphones and amplifiers to amplify 
and play back the mob noise on the mob itself. The noise 
confused and ultimately broke up the mob. The “singed 
chicken” episode described in the Profile in Chapter 1 of the 
Elizabeth, New Jersey disorder is an example—although not 
a planned one—of how humor can break tensions and dis- 
sipate a crowd. 


8 All pertinent information and recommendations resulting 
from the review of training matters should be made available 
to the National Guard, and to public safety and other officials 
of states and local communities. 


EQUIPMENT AND LOGISTICAL SUPPORT 


The equipment and supplies normally issued and 
stocked for Army units equip them basically to perform 
in a civil disorder operation. Moreover, special equip- 
ment for riot-control operations has been identified 
and will be made available to appropriate Army and 
National Guard units. 

In the section on the National Guard, the Com- 
mission makes recommendations regarding the equip- 
ment of National Guard units engaged in control op- 
erations. The Commission believes these recommenda- 
tions are fully applicable to the Army. 

The Commission further recommends that: 


m Thc Army should put particular emphasis on having avail- 
able adequate supplies of communication equipment that will 
permit effective communications with such National Guard 
units and state and local law enforcement agencies as may 
be involved in control operations. 


B The Department of the Army should participate fully in 
efforts to develop nonlethal weapons and personal protective 
equipment appropriate for use in civil disorders. 


COORDINATING THE CONTROL RESPONSE 


Prompt and effective response to a civil disorder 
requires full cooperation and coordination of all 
groups, public and private, that may be involved in 
overall control activities. Only proper planning can 
insure this response. The degree of coordination neces- 
sary and obtainable will vary with the type of agency 
or group involved, particularly private groups. But a 
basic requirement is an allocation of duties and re- 
sponsibilities, plus an effective command structure. 

The necessary planning is both vertical“ and hori- 
zontal" in nature. Horizontal planning involves coordi- 
nation among government agencies and private groups 
within a city or community (intracity planning) ; 
among neighboring jurisdictions, including city and 
counties (intercity planning); and among states 
(interstate planning). Vertical planning involves co- 
ordination at the state-local and Federal-state levels. 
The primary responsibility for coordinated planning 
rests with state and local government. 

This portion of the Report considers areas where co- 
ordinated planning is necessary, and suggests guide- 
lines for solutions. 


HORIZONTAL COORDINATION AND 
PLANNING ! 


Intracity Coordinated Planning 
For effective control of civil disorder, planning must 


* For this portion of the Report, the Commission has relied 
heavily on a study prepared for the Commission by the Public 
Administration Service of Chicago, Illinois, and on data pro- 
vided by a survey of police departments done for the Com- 
mission by the International Association of Chiefs of Police. 


include at least the basic city agencies (police, fire, 
courts) involved in control activities. Enlightened 
planning will also use the personnel and resources of 
all government agencies, together with groups of pri- 
vate citizens, that may be helpful in restoring and 
maintaining order. 

Government agencies and private groups. Com- 
mission studies reveal that most of the police depart- 
ments surveyed have made some arrangements with 
other government agencies for a working relationship 
during a period of civil disorder. Nearly all of the de- 
partments have made arrangements with fire depart- 
ments. Fewer, but still à clear majority, have made 
agreements with public transportation agencies; courts, 
detention personnel, probation and parole officers; 
human relations commissions; and departments con- 
trolling streets, lights, signs, and signals. Although these 
percentages indicate a degree of planning by most cities, 
there is little excuse for lack of coordinated planning 
among these basic agencies. More important, the true 
degree of coordination cannot be determined without 
evaluating the precise type of arrangements in use. 
Certain responses indicate cooperative arrange- 
ments; but to be effective, planning must involve firm 
coordination, not merely vague cooperation. 

Our survey indicates that cities and police depart- 
inents have not planned to make full use of the re- 
sources of various private groups and agencies that can 
contribute to both prevention and control of disorders. 
Of the 26 police departments reporting information in 
this area, 11 plan to use church groups, seven plan to 
use youth service agencies or groups, 10 have arrange- 
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ments to obtain food and shelter from private sources, 
three plan to use personnel resources of watch services 
and private guard services, 12 plan to utilize the serv- 
ices of socia] service agencies, and 15 contemplate the 
use of personnel resources of police-community rela- 
tions councils. 

The Commission recommends that all cities that 
have not already done so should devise plans that 
coordinate all government agencies involved in control 
activities. It is the responsibility of mayors and other 
elected officials to assume the initiative in instituting 
such planning, and carrying it to a satisfactory 
conclusion. 

Such plans should also include to the fullest extent 
possible all private groups and agencies that may be 
directly affected by the disorder, or that can make a 
positive contribution to control, Naturally, such plan- 
ning will be less formal, and it should be sufficiently 
flexible to adapt to changing leadership of these groups. 

The government agencies and private groups to be 
covered by the planning include: Police departments 
(including police-community relations units), fire de- 
partments, ambulance services, detention facilities, 
courts, legal aid services, probation and parole services, 
city or county human relations commissions, public 
and private transportation systems, public and private 
utilities, public health departments, hospitals, sanita- 
tion departments, telephone companies, news media, 
municipal works, civil defense agencies, private guard 
services, youth service groups, service agencies, 
churches, social workers, community action agencies, 
poverty program workers, and others. 

Coordinated planning should take into account the 
organization, manpower, and resources made available 
to state and local government for civil defense pur- 
poses under the Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950. 
Those resources include: Emergency control centers, 
communications equipment, emergency power sources, 
special rescue equipment, and various trained reserve 
personnel. The Office of Civil Defense (OCD) re- 
ports that more than 184,000 volunteer reserve police, 
172,000 reserve firemen, and 176,000 rescue personnel 
have been trained through the civil defense program. 
Furthermore, at least 2,076 political jurisdictions have 
established emergency operating centers, with an ad- 
ditional 574 in the process of construction or comple- 
tion. 

Although the Federal Government provides equip- 
ment and funds to develop these resources, they belong 
to the states and local jurisdictions. They must be in- 
tegrated into planning on a state or local level. 

Office of Civil Defense regulations authorize state 
and local governments to use such resources in time of 
an emergency whether caused by attack, a natural 
disaster, or a civil disorder. However, because of the 
need for police forces specially trained for riot-control 
operations, local officials should carefully evaluate the 
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state of training of any civil-defense trained personnel 
to be used as police. If such training is inadequate for 
actual control operations, the men could be assigned 
to guard vital installations, or other positions, in order 
to release active-duty police for control operations. 

In the past, it has not been clear whether equipment 
marked with civil defense insignia is available for use 
during a civil disorder. The Commission understands 
that the OCD is reviewing its regulations, and if neces- 
sary will revise them to insure that this equipment will 
be fully available. We recommend that the OCD en- 
sure that the applicable rules and regulations are dis- 
seminated to all responsible State and local officials. 

The Commission further recommends that not only 
should all concerned agencies and groups be in- 
tegrated into disorder control plans, but they should be 
involved also to the fullest extent possible in the plan- 
ning process itself. As Brig. Gen. Harris W. Hollis, Di- 
rector of Operations, Office of the Deputy Chief of 
Staff for Military Operations, testified : 

The very process of involving all responsible offi- 
cials in this planning process creates an awareness of 
common problems, and assures that principal officials 
will know their counterparts in other Government 
agencies and permits major policy questions to be 
addressed and resolved without the air of crisis 
which prevails after a riot breaks out. 

Effective control operations require a specific and 
well-defined chain of command. Planning must clearly 
set out this command structure, and provide adequate 
mechanism for communication of orders. In accord- 
ance with traditional concepts of government, the 
mayor or other top city official must be in overall 
command. Because of the need for clear command au- 
thority, existing organizations and procedures of par- 
ticipating agencies should be reviewed to identify com- 
mand weakness and to pinpoint any defects in routine 
operations that could be disastrous during emergency 
conditions. 

All plans should be tested in training exercises. At a 
minimum, exercises should include checks of the com- 
mand structure and communications. Finally, provision 
should be made to update the plans periodically in 
order to take into account changed conditions, or to 
incorporate new control equipment and techniques 
into the procedures. 

After a plan has been formulated and implemented, 
steps must be taken to assure that all participating 
units are aware of their responsibilities under the plan. 
The plan should be set out in manual form and made 
available to all participating agencies. Except for 
strictly confidential portions, the plan should also be 
made public. The public has a right to know what to 
expect from government during a disorder—as well as 
what the government expects from the public. 

Major or prolonged disorders may cause severe 
shortages of food, medical supplies, and even housing 
in the areas directly affected. Local and state planning 


must include means to supply on an emergency basis 
these basic human needs. 

Selected community and youth groups.—Two 
groups may be extremely useful in control activities, 
and in the prevention of civil disorders: 

(a) Community groups already involved in govern- 
ment or police department activities through various 
police-community relations programs, as for example, 
the police-community relations councils set up in many 
cities.—The value of these groups was cited by one 
police chief who reported that during a disorder mem- 
bers of a neighborhood improvement group that had 
previously been meeting with police-community rela- 
tions people, took to the streets and successfully per- 
suaded parents to keep youths off the streets and in 
their homes. Improper planning led to an instance 
where an agency issued passes to certain persons who 
were to attempt to “cool a situation” and who were 
themselves arrested by the police for apparent involve- 
ment in the disorder. 

All groups with the potential to help should be in- 
cluded in the planning process to ensure that their 
views and judgments are respected and used by the 
planning agencies to the fullest extent possible. They 
cannot be expected to participate effectively in control 
activities if they are called upon for help only after 
trouble has broken out. 

(b) Youth groups.5—Evidence developed to date 
shows that youths are the main participants in a typi- 
cal disorder, especially in the early stages, and are the 
principal source of “energy” for many of the disorders. 
In Detroit, for example, one survey shows that about 
61 percent of the rioters were under 24 years of age. 
In the 1965 Watts riot, final records reveal that 45 
percent of those arrested were under 25. 

Several cities have urged groups of Negro youths to 
assist police and others in the control of civil disorders. 
In Tampa, Fla. and Dayton, Ohio, they were called 
"White Hats." Their use has generated widespread 
publicity, as well as debate, on their effectiveness. 

The Tampa “White Hats" were organized during 
the Tampa disorder by several Negro adults, including 
the head of the Tampa Commission of Community 
Relations. The county sheriff gave the youths per- 
mission to patrol the not area, and later furnished 
them with white helmets for identification. The youths, 
who were recruited from active participants in the riot, 
patrolled the riot area, particularly during a period 
when law enforcement officers were pulled out. This 
group has since been disbanded. 

In Dayton the “Youth-Dayton Police," also referred 
to as the “White Hat Patrol,” was organized by a 
Negro state legislator. Many of the youths involved 


* [n preparing this section, the Commission has relied upon 
a study of youth groups prepared for the Commission by the 
inistration of Justice Unit of the University Research 


Corporation. 


had criminal records and, once again, were potential 
rioters. In the June 1967 disorder in Dayton, the White 
Hat Patrol helped persuade other youths to stop dis- 
orderly behavior, and was influential in getting them 
off the streets. 

There are, however, conflicting reports on the effec- 
tiveness of these groups. The director of the Tampa 
Commission of Community Relations, an organizer of 
the Tampa “White Hats," claims that they were very 
effective in restoring law and order in Tampa. Exten- 
sive publicity in national media echoed this assessment. 
On the other hand, certain police officials from other 
cities have minimized the importance of the Tampa 
"White Hats." They claim that the youths were used 
only after the disorder had peaked and the riot was 
waning, or after police measures had taken effect. The 
same officials have said they would be reluctant to 
utilize such groups, primarily because of the “vigilante” 
aspect of their activities. 

The Commission still lacks conclusive evidence on 
whether youth groups like the “White Hats" can be 
effectively utilized in all instances to help control dis- 
orders. Types of disorders and youths, as well as the 
quality of leadership, are hardly standardized. But the 
fact is they have been used with at least some degree of 
effectiveness. The Commission, therefore, recommends 
that intracity planning give attention to the possibility 
of using youth groups in control activities. This plan- 
ning must be highly flexible to cope wth the changing 
leadership of these groups. 

A delicate balance must be struck between working 
with and against youth groups; both courses carry im- 
plicit dangers. Working too closely with them can 
ultimately reduce their effectiveness since they may be- 
come too closely identified with the “establishment.” 
But placing the “establishment” in direct opposition 
to them may itself contribute to a disorder, or, at least, 
galvanize hostility during a disorder. 


Intercity planning 


Control of a major civil disorder will generally re- 
quire resources beyond the capabilities of local govern- 
ment. One response to this problem is to seek state aid; 
the other is to obtain additional manpower, equipment 
and services from neighboring communities by means 
of preexisting plans or agreements, often referred to as 
mutual assistance pacts. We here explore the latter 
alternative. 

A variety of mutual assistance pacts are already in 
existence, primarily in the fields of fire protection, 
water supply and sewage disposal, The agreements 
range from the simple exchange of information to 
elaborate procedures covering all municipal services. 

Mutual assistance agreements for police services in 
emergency situations are less common, and are gen- 
erally on an informal basis. A study of 26 major police 
departments revealed that 10 had no written mutual 
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aid agreements for control of civil disorders, 12 had in- 
formal agreements, and only four had formal agree- 
ments. Some departments also said they had made 
arrangements to “borrow” various items of equipment 
from neighboring jurisdictions. If these figures are 
typical of the entire country, it is plain that many cities 
are either overlooking or rejecting a potentially useful 
source of additional manpower and resources for the 
control of disorders. 

Mutual assistance pacts have these advantages over 
obtaining help from the state: help may arrive much 
more rapidly; repeated use of state police or National 
Guard forces may reduce or eliminate their “psycho- 
logical” value; police officers from nearby communities 
may be more effective because they are familiar with 
local geographic and sociological patterns; agreements 
may lead to increased cooperation and coordination of 
activities in other fields; and the additional funds, 
personnel and equipment for riot control can be util- 
ized by local police departments in both emergency 
and ordinary operations, rather than diverting these 
resources to state forces established solely or primarily 
for the control of disorders. 

There are also certain disadvantages in mutual as- 
sistance agreements: Riot control requires unit opera- 
tions much like those used by the military, not the 
individual approach characteristic of normal police 
work; police-community relations may be so bad in an 
area that only outsiders, not neighbors, can cool the 
situation; National Guard units may have an im- 
portant psychological effect on rioters and may be more 
effective because of their training; police departments 
in adjoining communities may differ widely in quality 
of personnel, and the lower quality departments tend 
to dilute the effectiveness of the better ones; and in 
times of emergency, a police department in a neighbor- 
ing city not experiencing a disorder may be reluctant to 
release its forces because of the possibility that the 
trouble may spread. 

Although the Commission lacks sufficient data to 
weigh these conflicting factors, we believe, for several 
reasons, that mutual assistance agreements frequently 
offer a useful alternative to state aid. First, leading 
police officials have recommended them, particularly 
for supplying stop-gap aid until needed state forces 
can be mobilized. Second, there is evidence that these 
agreements work. Even in the aftermath of a major 
disorder in a nearby city, a community with a police 
department of 60 was able, through a mutual assistance 
agreement, to augment its own department and pro- 
duce a total force of some 220 men drawn from the 
county and from 31 neighboring communities. Third, 
we believe basically that a community which demon- 
strates that it can maintain public order by means of 
its own resources, plus resources from neighboring com- 
munities, can in the long run more effectively earn the 
necessary respect from all elements of the community. 
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Although local considerations are paramount in 
formulating mutual aid agreements, certain basic 
factors must be taken into account: 


Proper planning 

Any effective response to a disorder demands full 
coordination and planning of all agencies that may be 
involved in control activities. In the preceding section, 
we outlined the necessary intrajurisdictional planning 
and coordination to deal with civil disorders; the same 
factors must be considered in drafting intercity agree- 
ments. Without proper planning and objective evalua- 
tion of the community resources available, mutual 
agreements are largely worthless. 


Legal problems 


Although we believe there are no insurmountable 
legal problems for putting into effect mutual aid agree- 
ments (with the possible exception of home-rule cities), 
state legislation may present unnecessary obstacles, for 
example, by restricting such agreements to adjoining 
communities. 

The Commission recommends that each state not 
only undertake a review of existing legislation regard- 
ing mutual aid agreements for emergency services, but 
also provide any necessary legislation to permit these 
agreements to be fully implemented. Such legislation 
should assure that police officers serving in other juris- 
dictions have adequate authority to do their jobs and 
that police, firemen, and other government personnel 
are given protection against damage suits, loss of 
personal pension rights, and loss of disability benefits. 
In accord with the Supreme Court case of Virginia v. 
Tennessee, 148 U.S. 503 (1893), intercity mutual aid 
agreements across state lines require only statutory 
authorization of both states; they do not require con- 
gressional approval. 

Financial arrangements 

Since the control of civil disorders may be extremely 
expensive, mutual assistance agreements must provide 
for payment of costs in a manner that will encourage 
rather than inhibit prompt and immediate response in 
time of emergency. Various methods of allocating costs 
include: apportionment of the cost of control activities 
among participating jurisdictions by a formula based 
upon either the location of the disorder or the relative 
size of the contracting cities; each jurisdiction bearing 
its own cost, with the mutual advantages of the agree- 
ment considered adequate compensation; or one juris- 
diction offering its services to another jurisdiction on a 
fee basis. 


Basic operating procedures 
Any workable agreement must specifically delineate 


operational procedures, including: methods by which 
the agreement can be invoked or activated ; 


arrangements for integrating the services of the calling 
and responding forces; the conditions under which a 
jurisdiction may decline to respond to a request for 
assistance (e.g., if it has a major fire or disorder within 
its own borders) ; a method for terminating the agree- 
ment; supporting steps to be taken by participating 
jurisdictions, such as imposition of curfews and ordi- 
nances in neighboring cities; a basis for allocating 
liability for compensation of injured personnel; ar- 
rangements for cooperative training in riot-control 
techniques; and training in joint operations pursuant 
to the agreement. 

Whether or not adjoining jurisdictions implement 
formal mutual assistance agreements, they should, at 
the very minimum, coordinate operations in areas 
where there is adjoining or concurrent law enforce- 
ment jurisdiction. Failure to do so may have tragic 
consequences as, for example, when the county police 
broke up a meeting for lack of a park permit—after 
a city police department had authorized a grievance 
meeting with rioters in a public park. 


State responsibility 

Although responsibility for implementing intercity 
mutual aid pacts rests primarily with the cities in- 
volved, state government has a corresponding duty to 
aid the cities in formulating these agreements, and, fur- 
thermore, to integrate the agreements into state plans 
for controlling disorders, California, for example, has 
a master law enforcement mutual aid plan providing 
for extensive interjurisdictional support during a nat- 
ural disaster or riot. A community’s request for help in 
controlling a disorder is first referred to the county. If 
the county is unable to supply the necessary resources, 
application is then made to a regional coordinator who 
draws manpower from local governments within a par- 
ticular geographical area under his control. If this aid 
is still inadequate, a request is made to the director of 
the state disaster office who can then transfer to the 
riot area resources from any jurisdiction in the state. 

Other ways in which a state may promote intercity 
mutual aid agreements include: legislative reforms to 
remove legal impediments to mutual agreements; 
counseling local jurisdictions concerning such agree- 
ments; determining the appropriate role of state police 
or National Guard when mutual aid agreements are 
in force; and providing specialized resources and 
equipment to participating jurisdictions. 
Interstate mutual assistance agreements 

A major disturbance within a single city, or a series 
of disturbances in a number of cities, may require con- 
trol resources beyond city and state capabilities. For 
example, the Watts riot in August 1965 required a 
commitment of over 13,400 National Guard troops, 
62 percent of total strength; Newark needed over 
4,000 National Guard troops, over 30 percent of total 


strength; in Detroit, 8,262 National Guardsmen, 85 
percent of total strength, plus 2,137 Air National 
Guard troops, together with more than 4,500 Federal 
troops were deployed or in reserve nearby. If simul- 
taneous major disturbances had broken out elsewhere 
in the states, resources far beyond state capabilities 
would have been necessary. 
There are two major sources for additional aid: 


1. Federal forces, as in Detroit in July 1967, or 


2. State forces from adjoining or nearby states pur- 
suant to interstate mutual assistance agreements. 

Interstate agreements for the commitment of Na- 
tional Guard forces of more than one state, besides 
requiring congressional approval, present delicate and 
complex problems of Federal-state relations. Further- 
more, utilization of federally financed and trained 
National Guard troops pursuant to such agreements 
also raises problems relating to the primary purpose 
and mission of the Guard. 

Policy arguments against the use of such agreements 
focus on the established principie that military forces 
should not be used against civilian population except 
in circumstances of extreme necessity, and then only 
in the degree and for such duration as may be neces- 
sary to restore order. The use of Federal forces to 
assist a state in controlling a civil disorder is restricted 
by a system of checks and balances that divides both 
power and responsibility between an individual state 
and the Federal Government. This carefully balanced 
allocation of functions provides protection against 
premature or excessive use of military force to control 
civil disorder. 

Under interstate agreements, a governor would be 
able to call upon one or more other states for military 
assistance, and would thus be able to concentrate mili- 
tary power without the restraints imposed by the Fed- 
eral-state relationship. Such power could potentially 
lead to excessive or indiscriminate use of military force 
against the civilian population. 

On more practical grounds, we have already noted 
that the dual Federal-state function and mission of the 
National Guard create difficulties in the use of the 
Guard for riot control purposes even within a single 
state. We also noted the difficulties and burdens im- 
posed upon individual Guardsmen when one Guard 
unit is pressed into duty two or more times within a 
limited period of time. These difficulties would be 
greatly enlarged if Guard units were subjected to 
callup in more than one state pursuant to interstate 
agreements. 

Furthermore, because special Army units are im- 
mediately available for riot control duty, and because 
the Army and Air Force can rapidly transport large 
numbers of troops, Federal troops could be dispatched 
to the scene of disorder in considerably less time than 
would be required for mobilizing and deploying Guard 
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forces from adjoining or nearby states pursuant to 
interstate agreements. 

Finally, the discipline, military experience, and in- 
tensive training received by active Federal troops make 
them generally more effective than National Guard 
units in putting down violence with minimum force 
under the adverse conditions of working in a strange 
city and state. 

Interstate mutual assistance agreements for non- 
military aid—firemen and firefighting equipment, food, 
emergency equipment, medical supplies and services— 
would not be subject to the difficulties summarized 
above, and could play a valuable role in augmenting 
state resources. 


VERTICAL PLANNING 
Coordinated State-local planning 

We have previously noted that for most states the 
National Guard is the primary control force available 
to supplement police forces in a single city. Coordi- 
nated planning for state assistance must, therefore, cen- 
ter about the National Guard. To the extent that state 
police are available in sufficient numbers and with 
adequate training for control operations, planning 
should also encompass their use. 

Most of the police departments surveyed have some 
plan or arrangement for obtaining state help. The 
Department of the Army has also established liaison 
with the adjutants general of all state National Guards 
in order to review or prepare riot-control plans for 
major cities within each state, and to coordinate Fed- 
eral, state, and local plans. The Commission com- 
mends these actions. It strongly recommends that the 
appropriate state civil officials, heads of the state 
police departments, and top local civil and police 
officials of these cities be involved in the planning 
process. State officials must also assume the respon- 
sibility for establishing liaison with local officials in 
any city within the state that may experience a dis- 
order, in order to review or prepare riot-control plans. 

The Commission cannot deal with all aspects of 
state-local planning, but if all participating agencies 
are involved in the planning process, and if plans are 
tested in training exercises, most problem areas will 
be identified and suitable solutions found. However, 
evidence available to the Commission has demon- 
strated that three major problems must be resolved 
in order to formulate an effective state-local plan. 
These problems, and some suggested guidelines for 
solution, are as follows: 

Authority to request and order call-up of state 
forces.—In the early stages of one of last summer’s 
major disorders, the initial call for state police assist- 
ance came from an inspector of the local police de- 
partment and was directed to the head of the state 
police. However, under state law only the mayor 
could ask for and only the governor could provide this 
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assistance. Time was lost because of the failure to 
use proper channels. 

Since most states have specific laws setting out who 
can call the National Guard or the state police, 
any plan must necessarily take into account the statu- 
tory procedures. Many states do not have laws speci- 
fying who has the authority to request state assist- 
ance, and some laws do not specify the conditions 
under which state assistance will be authorized, 
whether or not requested. These points should be 
covered in an effective plan, which should also pro- 
vide for a proper delegation of authority if the pri- 
mary official is unavailable. 

As with all aspects of planning, it. is imperative 
that the provisions for requesting and ordering state 
assistance be made known to all officials, including 
operating levels. 

Command and communication between state and 
local forces.—Although most police departments 
surveyed understood how to request state help, the 
question of command, if the Guard or state police was 
called in, was largely unanswered. In some states, 
command responsibilities are spelled out in the state 
statutes: in others, it is left to agreements, formal or 
otherwise, or to executive directives. An effective state- 
local plan must specifically resolve this question. 

The Commission heard conflicting testimony from 
National Guard officers and police officials on which 
agency should be in command. It is unnecessary for 
the Commission to make recommendations on this 
point since a specific answer is less important than 
making certain that the question is resolved, that it 
is resolved in advance of the emergency, and that to 
the fullest extent possible it is resolved in favor of a 
single commander. Adequate planning for coordinated 
acts, as well as physical proximity of command posts, 
should eliminate most command problems, regardless 
of who is in overall command. Such planning should 
also eliminate possibilities of different degrees of force 
by different law enforcement groups as, for example, 
when one group increases aggressive action while 
another is unloading weapons and attempting to 
reduce tensions. 

Commitment of National Guard troops as indi- 
viduals or in pairs destroys the basic value of the 
Guard as a disciplined force to be deployed as units 
and in strength appropriate to the emergency. Merely 
adding Guardsmen to police patrols, as was done 
in some cities that experienced disorders, is not ef- 
fective, for the unit commander loses control and can- 
not readily assemble his unit to respond in force. 
It may, however, be desirable to assign some police offi- 
cers to National Guard units, to serve in a liaison role 
or to make any necessary arrests and write charges. 
Thus, regardless of overall command, any plan must 
ensure that Guard units are utilized as such, and under 
control of a Guard officer. 


Adequate command procedures require that the 
state and local forces be able to communicate with 
each other. Officials from two major cities pointed out 
the extreme difficulties encountered in communication 
between local police and National Guard. In one case, 
there was no direct communication between the Na- 
tional Guard troops on the street and the local police 
unless police officers were riding with the National 
Guard troops or utilizing the police walkie-talkie sys- 
tem. In the other instance, the state police radios 
were on a frequency different from that of the local 
police department and, according to one state official, 
the local police “did many things” that the state did 
not know about until much later. 

Effective state-local planning must also take into 
account that state police and National Guard forces 
may be working with local agencies other than the po- 
lice, particularly fire departments. Adequate command 
provisions, including communications, must take these 
additional agencies into account. Moreover, state-local 
planning should not neglect other state resources, such 
as state community-relations departments. 

Training.—Planning is not enough; there must be 
some provision for testing any plan to discover weak- 
nesses before a disorder, preferably by a command post 
exercise. 

Some police chiefs have also suggested that in order 
for State and local forces to coordinate their activities 
correctly, each must have a full awareness of the or- 
ganization, function, and capabilities of the other 
organizations. Both National Guard and police officials 
emphasize the desirability of joint training between 
National Guard troops and state and local law enforce- 
ment officers. The Commission recommends that each 
state thoroughly explore the possibility of undertaking 
such training, especially at the command level. These 
exercises not only enhance the capabilities of both the 
National Guard and the local police, but also provide 
the necessary testing of state, local, and state-local 
planning. 


Federal-State coordination 


Article IV, Section 4, of the Constitution provides 
that the Federal Government shall protect each of the 
states against invasion, “and on the Application of the 
Legislature, or of the Executive (when the Legislature 
cannot be convened) against domestic Violence.” To 
carry out this provision, as well as its authority with 
respect to the militia, the Congress in 1792 enacted the 
statutory provisions that now appear (with minor 
amendments) as sections 331 and 334 of Title 10 of the 
United States Code. These sections authorize the Presi- 
dent, after a request of a state and after issuing an ap- 
propriate proclamation, to use such of the Federal 
Armed Forces as he considers necessary to suppress in- 


surrection of domestic violence in that state.“ 

However, in accordance with both Constitutional 
policy and the legislative history of these statutes, no 
President since these provisions were first invoked in 
1838 has ordered Federal troops into action until: (1) 
the actual request for Federal troops had been received 
from the state, and (2) it had become clear that the 
disorder was beyond the control capacities of state 
and local authorities. As a result, since 1932, Federal 
troops have been dispatched at state request to quell 
domestic violence only in 1943 and 1967, both times in 
Detroit. The most recent experience in Detroit demon- 
strated the kinds of problems which can develop in 
the callup of Federal troops to control civil disorders. 

We firmly believe that primary responsibility for the 
control of civil disorders rests with the cities and that 
the states should provide the necessary reserve man- 
power and resources. We recognize, however, that in 
some instances no state will have adequate manpower 
or resources to deal with a major disorder, or to deal 
with disorders in a number of cities. Because of the 
problems that would be created by use of interstate 
agreements, the Federal Government will be the only 
source of the necessary additional assistance. 

The adequacy of the existing statutory authority and 
administrative mechanism for call-up of Federal troops 
has been questioned as a result of the Detroit experi- 
ence. Of particular concern are the implications of the 
use of the word “insurrection” in Section 331, and the 
requirement that Federal troops can be dispatched only 
if the violence cannot be brought under control by 
state and local resources. 

The word “insurrection” creates fears because of 
the possibility of nullifying insurance policies which 
generally do not protect against damages caused by 
insurrection. However, the Constitution speaks only of 
“domestic violence” and “insurrection,” and Federal 
troops have been dispatched at state request in vari- 
ous situations other than political uprisings. As a re- 
sult, existing instructions to states for obtaining Federal 
troops require only a request based upon the existence 
of “serious domestic violence.” 

The second point—requiring exhaustion of state 
resources—presents a more serious question since it 
limits use of Federal troops to the most extreme situa- 
tions. Here the requirement is based not upon specific 


* Sections 332 and 333 of title 10 provide for use of Federal 
troops to deal with violence, or the threat of violence, which 
primarily obstructs enforcement of Federal laws, or infringes 
on rights secured by the Constitution. Examples of such use 
include the Whiskey Rebellion in Washington’s time, nullifi- 
cation and secession before the Civil War, opposition to re- 
construction acts after the Civil War and, in the past decade, 
defiance of Federal court orders in civil rights matters (e.g. 
Little Rock, Ark., in 1957 and Oxford, Miss., in 1962). In 
instances of this sort, initiative for use of Federal troops rests 
with the President rather than with a state governor. 
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Constitutional or statutory language, but instead upon 
Constitutional policy, legislative history, and precedent 
established by a number of Presidents. Some claim this 
requirement should and could be eased by amendment 
of section 331. Others point to the wisdom of severe 
restrictions on use of Federal military forces against 
civilians, a concept that is inherent in the Constitutional 
separation of power and responsibility between the 
states and the Federal Government. 

Although we express no opinion on the Constitu- 
tional aspects of the latter argument, we are in accord 
that it represents sound policy, and believe that the 
existing conditions for obtaining such help should be 
retained. We suggest, however, that in determining 
whether to commit Federal forces, the state of pre- 
paredness, training and availability of the state’s Na- 
tional Guard troops be taken into consideration. 

Although we agree with the policy underlying the 
use of troops pursuant to section 331, we suggest that 
the Section be amended to update it and ensure that 
the language reflects existing Presidential precedents.” 
The amendments should: 

(a) Change the word “insurrection” to “domestic 
violence” to eliminate any possible difficulties. 

(6) Make clear that the President will honor a re- 
quest from a governor, not only when the state legis- 
lature cannot be convened, but also when the legisla- 
ture cannot act in time to meet an emergency situation. 

(c) Make clear that the President will honor a re- 
quest from a governor only when the state is unable 
to control the violence with its own resources, including 
its own National Guard. 

(d) Correct the apparently unintended restriction 
that only the National Guard of “other states,” not 
the state requesting help, can be called into Federal 
service. 

(e) Generally modernize the 
change “militia” to “National Guard.” 

Certain difficulties in obtaining Federal troops can 
be ameliorated if state and local officials are fully 
aware of the means by which Federal assistance may 
be granted, and the conditions that must be met. To 
this end, Attorney General Ramsey Clark wrote the 
governor of each state, in August 1967, and outlined 
the legal requirements for using Federal troops to 
quell domestic violence, and the means by which Fed- 


language—e.g., 


eral assistance can be obtained. (A copy of this letter is 
annexed as exhibit A to this Supplement). To avoid 
any possible misunderstanding on the use of Federal 
troops, the Commission recommends that each state 
take the appropriate steps to have the information in 
this letter disseminated to all state and local officials, 
to the Adjutant General for dissemination to the Na- 
tional Guard, and to all heads of local law enforce- 
ment agencies. 


CONCLUSION 


The fully coordinated planning recommended in 
this portion of the Report will require the time, effort, 
and active support of government officials and com- 
munity leaders. It would be tragic indeed if this time 
and effort were expended solely in planning for a para- 
military response to civil disorders. 

The Commission, therefore, recommends that the 
government and community leaders involved in the 
planning should use the planning process as an oppor- 
tunity to deal with other vital problems to assure that 
the resulting plans can serve additional valuable pur- 
poses. The same planning and resources needed 
to control a serious civil disorder are also essentially 
applicable to any major local disaster or emergency 
which requires a total community effort as well as 
outside help. Such emergencies and disasters include, 
for example, floods, hurricanes, explosions, and major 
fires. Even for individual agencies, portions of the 
civil disorder control plans can often prove useful in 
dealing with a variety of common and recurring prob- 
lems. For example, local police departments, plus state 
police, are often required to work together and co- 
ordinate operations in order to control and regulate 
large groups of people who assemble for parades, visit- 
ing dignitaries, land sporting events. If these other 
purposes and uses are considered and acted upon dur- 
ing the planning process, the resulting plans will have 
utility far beyond riot control. 

More important, the efforts spent in planning for 
control of disorders provide government and commu- 
nity leaders an important starting point for efforts to- 
ward the only ultimate and responsible solution to the 
problem of civil disorder: A fully coordinated govern- 
ment and private attack on the conditions that give 
rise to disorder. 


LEGAL NEEDS FOR RIOT CONTROL ° 


We emphasize that law, no less than the desire for 
order, must provide the framework for all control 
efforts. 

Applicable laws relating to control efforts of Federal, 
state, and local governments fall into two general 


The present text of section 331 is set forth in exhibit A. 


categories: (1) Laws permanently in effect, primarily 
the penal laws of a state, supplemented or augmented 
by municipal ordinances; and (2) special emergency 


° In preparing this section we have relied upon a study 
prepared for the Commission by the National League of 
Cities. 


laws put into effect only during a disorder as, for 
example, curfews, special emergency closing ordi- 
nances, and martial law. The Commission will also 
consider certain legal aspects of the use of state forces 
to aid local police. 


LAWS PERMANENTLY IN EFFECT 


Many of the acts committed by rioters are crimes, 
in violation of long-established penal laws. In the dis- 
orders of last summer, arrests were made for crimes 
ranging from homicide to curfew violations, including 
for example, robbery, burglary, assault, theft, arson, 
and disturbing the peace. 

A Commission survey of selected police departments 
revealed no basic lack of legal tools availabie to con- 
trol disorders, but the survey and other evidence have, 
however, indicated five other areas where further legis- 
lation may be necessary. 

Laws governing the manufacture and possession of 
incendiary devices.—Watts, Detroit, Newark, and 
other major disorders have shown a disturbing in- 
crease in the possession and use by rioters of a variety 


ol incendiary devices, primarily Molotov cocktails. Al- 
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though the use of such a device is undoubtedly arson 

or attempted arson, some jurisdictions have no laws 
ing manufacture or possession; others seek con- 

trol through use of inadequate fireworks ordinances. 

Forceful interference with the work of firemen and 
emergency workers.—Firemen and emergency workers 
have been subjected to physical abuse, and harassed 
and interfered with in performing their duties. Obvi- 
ously, violence against any of these persons is a crime, 
but the experience of some riot-affected communities 
indicates that additional laws prohibiting forceful in- 
terference with the work of firemen and emergency 
workers may be necessary. 

Restrictions on the sale of firearms.— The Crime 
Commission studied the relationship between violent 
crime and the easy availability of firearms in the United 
States. In its report, the Commission pointed out that 
"During 1965, 5,600 murders, 34,700 aggravated as- 
saults, and the vast majority of the 68,400 armed 
robberies were committed by means of firearms." The 
Crime Commission further stated that “All but 10 of 
the 278 law enforcement officers murdered during the 
period 1960—65 were killed with firearms." 

The Crime Commission surveyed existing Federal, 
state, and local gun control legislation and concluded: 
"Since laws, as they now stand, do not accomplish 
the purposes of firearms control, the Commission be- 
leves that all states and the Federal Government 
should act to strengthen them." The Commission 
reommended specific Federal and state legislation 
reasonably regulating the purchase, transportation, 
sale, and possession of firearms. 

The fact that firearms can readily be acquired is 


an obviously dangerous factor in dealing with civil 
disorders. It makes it easier for a serious incident to 
spark a riot and may increase the level of violence dur- 
ing disorders. It increases the dangers faced by police 
and others seeking to control riots. 

We recommend that all state and local governments 
should enact gun control legislation of the type recom- 
mended by the Crime Commission. 

We also believe that Federal legislation is essential 
in order to make state and local laws fully effective, 
and to regulate areas beyond the reach of state gov- 
ernment. We therefore support the President's call for 
gun control legislation and urge its prompt enactment. 

Restricting possibilities of theft of firearms.—Cer- 
tain recent disorders were accompanied by a drastic 
increase in the theft of firearms from stores and manu- 
facturers. The most serious incident reported took 
place in Plainfield, N.J., where, during the disorder, 
46 carbines were stolen from a local manufacturer. 

The Commission recommends that both state and 
local government should consider enactment of laws or 
ordinances controlling the storage of firearms and am- 
munition in order to diminish the possibilities of theft. 
Such laws could require, for example, that all firearms 
and ammunition be stored in heavily protected vaults 
or areas, or that essential parts of the firearms be so 
stored. 

Unlawful assembly, riot, inciting to riot and related 
legislation; Federal antiriot legislation.—Forty-seven 
states and the District of Columbia have statutes that 
either explicitly prohibit participation in or incitement 
of riots or provide more general control through pro- 
hibitions against unlawful assembly. Two other states 
rely on court decisions based on common law. 

The Commission's police survey and other evidence 
disclosed that many of the statutes need review and 
revision. Some that deal with incitement to riot are 
so broad that they may improperly inhibit the consti- 
tutional right of free speech. Some that provide no defi- 
nition of incitement or comparable terms are danger- 
ously vague. Those that define a riot in terms of groups 
containing as few as three persons may be applied in 
situations where nothing even approaching truly riot- 
ous activity is taking place. These statutes should be 
revised. In addition, some older statutes require that 
police officers on the scene literally read the riot act 
before taking action against rioters. Such legislation 
should be amended to insure adequate notice without 
unnecessarily inhibiting police action. 

An additional question is whether this network of 
state legislation should be supplemented by Federal 
antiriot legislation. 

We recognize that criminal law enforcement is 
principally a matter of local responsibility and that 
crimes committed during disorders can generally be 
controlled and should be controlled at a local level. 


Moreover, the investigations of the Commission and the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation have so far revealed 
no national planning or conspiracy behind the dis- 
orders of 1967 and few instances of interstate travel 
which would be subject to Federal control. There is 
also a risk that too broad a bill would encroach on 
the right of free speech and peaceful assembly. 

Although no criminal legislation, Federal or state, 
comes to grips with the underlying causes of disorder, 
the Commission feels that a tightly-drawn Federal 
control statute might play a limited, but important, 
role in dealing with disorders. Even if there are only a 
few persons traveling with the intent of precipitating 
disorders, these few can do great harm. 

Federal legislation, if enacted, should be precisely 
drafted, with a clear definition of all operative terms, 
so as to preserve scrupulously the constitutional rights 
of all Americans. Such legislation should be combined, 
as the President recommended, with the Federal Fire- 
arms bill. Both are important means of restricting the 
interstate movement of forces of destruction. 

Whether or not legislation is enacted to deter those 
who would incite disorders, Congress should affirm 
now that violence is not to be tolerated in any sphere 
of our society. The prompt enactment of the pending 
civil rights legislation—which would make it a Federal 
criminal offense to use force to prevent the exercise of 
civil rights—is important for this purpose. This legis- 
lation is also central to the long-range goal of ensuring 
that Americans in all parts of the country enjoy equal 
rights and opportunities. 


LAWS APPLICABLE ONLY IN EMERGENCY 
SITUATIONS 


Effective control of a civil disorder may require 
special laws in addition to the normal complement of 
penal statutes and ordinances. Such emergency laws 
range from street closings to restrictions on sales of cer- 


tain items, Laws of this sort have been used in practi- 


cally every control operation. 

The Commission recognizes the utility and need for 
such laws, especially those which provide for a specific, 
limited response to a particular problem, rather than 
wide-ranging emergency powers. The Commission can- 
not consider all such laws, nor can it consider the con- 
stitutional restraints that may be involved in the appli- 
cation of particular laws, such as search and seizure in 
connection with curfew violations. It will instead point 
to a few instances where the need for special legislation 
is apparent. 

Restricting access to defined geographic areas.—In 
the early stages of some disorders, failure to seal off 
some streets had tragic consequences. Unsuspecting 
motorists drove headlong into barrages of bricks, stones 


and bottles, cars were set afire, and occupants were 
beaten. 
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Restrictions on access may also be necessary to keep 
vigilante groups outside the riot area. 

The Commission recommends legislation or ordi- 
nances to permit disorder areas to be sealed off im- 
mediately. Since speed may be necessary the laws should 
provide that the authority can be delegated to opera- 
tional levels. 

Restriction on sales of particular items.—Of the 
26 police departments responding to the portion of 
the police survey concerning effectiveness of specified 
control techniques, all replied that closing stores selling 
firearms and ammunition was effective; 25 replied that 
closing liquor stores and bans was effective; and 22 
favored restrictions on sale of gasoline. The Commis- 
ston recommends that laws be enacted to permit clos- 
ing of potentially dangerous businesses during riot 
situations. The authority to impose such restrictions 
would primarily rest with the mayor or city manager. 
Provisions should be made to ensure that, if necessary, 
similar restrictions can be imposed in adjoining juris- 
dictions. An ordinance restricting sale of ammunition 
in one city would have little effect if the stores in an 
adjoining city, a block away, remain open. As with the 
imposition of other emergency measures, notice of these 
restrictions is of paramount importance, and notifica- 
tion procedures must be integrated into any control 
plan. 

Curfews.—The Commission police survey shows 
that 23 responding departments favored imposing cur- 
fews. The Commission recommends that states that 
have not already done so should provide explicit legis- 
lative means to enable mayors and other local officials 
to impose curfews. 

The size of the areas covered by curfew restrictions 
has varied greatly. Milwaukee imposed a citywide cur- 
few restricting all persons to their homes, closing all 
streets to vehicular and pedestrian traffic, and permit- 
ting no one in or out of the city. Other curfew areas 
have been less restrictive in time and area. Unless care 
is used, the curfew itself may enable criminal elements 
to close down a town with minimum effort. 

In drafting curfew legislation there are at least two 
potential problems: (a) the need for provisions which 
enable curfews to be imposed in adjoining cities in 
order to insure coverage of the entire disorder area; 
(b) the need to insure that notice of the curfew is 
given to all who may be affected by its terms. 


LEGAL PROBLEMS CONCERNING USE OF 
STATE FORCES 


The relationship among the National Guard, state 
police, and local police in joint activities has been con- 
sidered in the portions of the report concerning the 
National Guard and state-local planning. Although 
these questions relate primarily to planning, certain 
legal problems require attention by state and local 
governments. 


Command and call-up procedures for state and 
National Guard forces.—Most states have laws identi- 
fying the state or local officials who have the authority 
to call up the National Guard; usually only the Gover- 
nor has this authority, but in some states even a local 
sheriff may call in the Guard to aid local law enforce- 
ment. However, only 20 states have laws specifying the 
relationship between National Guard forces and the 
civil police. In other states, the crucial command 
problem is left to agreements or executive directives. 

Although problems of call-up authority and com- 
mand authority can in part be resolved by proper 
planning, the Commission recommends that each 
state review its laws concerning Guard call-up and 
command, and make any necessary changes to facilitate 
adequate planning. 

Arrest powers of state police and National Guard 
forces.—In the absence of martial law, only seven 
states have laws granting National Guard troops the 
arrest powers of peace officers. This lack of authority 
is not critical if police officers have been designated 
to accompany Guard troops when arrests are to be 
made. The problem should be reviewed in the planning 
process, and, if arrest authority is given to National 
Guard troops, appropriate guidelines for the use of 
such authority must also be provided. 

Responsibility for payment of the cost of using 
National Guard forces.—Use of National Guard forces 
to quell a civil disorder may be costly. Whether the 
state or the local community must bear these costs is a 
serious policy question. 

On one hand, prevention and control of a civil dis- 
order is part of the local responsibility to insure civil 
peace. If the state is to bear the cost of Guard forces, 
a local community may limit its efforts to prevent dis- 
orders (or its efforts to provide adequate control in the 


early stages) and rely instead on calling the Guard 
whenever there is danger that an incident may develop 
into a disorder. This attitude may also contribute to the 
dangers of overreaction. 

If costs of using the National Guard are to be assessed 
against a local community, the mayor or other local offi- 
cials may unnecessarily delay calling in the Guard. 

The Commission recommends that all states consider 
this problem in advance and pass necessary legislation 
providing either for the assessment of costs of National 
Guard forces, or otherwise insuring that the problem is 
resolved by agreement between the states and local 
communities. 

Liability of Guard officers and men when aiding 
local law enforcement.—Questions have been raised 
regarding the legal liability of Guardsmen when assist- 
ing local law enforcement officers to control a disorder. 
The Commission recommends that each state review 
its laws on this subject, and make any necessary changes 
to insure that individual Guardsmen are protected 
against legal liability when acting pursuant to the 
valid orders of their superiors. 


COMPILATION AND DISTRIBUTION OF 
LAWS RELATING TO DISORDERS 


The people have a right to know precisely what the 
law requires of them during a disorder, and an equal 
right to know the legal limits of control activities by 
law enforcement officers. Certain cities, counties, and 
states have already prepared booklets containing this 
information, have distributed these booklets to all 
police departments and other law enforcement 
agencies, and have made the booklets available to the 
public at large. We recommend adoption of such a 


policy. 
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Exhibit A 
LETTER FROM THE ATTORNEY GENERAL 


TO THE GOVERNORS, AUGUST 7, 1967, 
WITH ATTACHMENTS 


OFFICE OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Governor: At the President’s request, I am writing 
you regarding the legal requirements for the use of Federal 
troops in case of severe domestic violence within your state. 
The requirements are simple. They arise from the Constitu- 
tion. So the principles will be clearly in mind, I will briefly 
outline here the basic considerations of Federal law applicable 
to such a situation. 

The underlying constitutional authority is the duty of the 
United States under Article IV, Sec. 4, to protect each of the 
states “on Application of the Legislature, or of the Executive 
(when the Legislature cannot be convened) against domestic 
Violence.” This pledge is implemented by Chapter 15 of 
Title 10, U.S.C. and particularly 10 U.S.C. 331, which de- 
rives from an act of Congress passed in 1792. The history of 
the use of Federal forces at the request of governors in varied 
circumstances of local violence over more than a century is 
also instructive. 

There are three basic prerequisites to the use of Federal 
troops in a state in the event of domestic violence: 

(1) That a situation of serious "domestic Violence" exists 
within the state. While this conclusion should be supported 
with a statement of factual details to the extent feasible under 
the circumstances, there is no prescribed wording. 

(2) That such violence cannot be brought under control 
by the law enforcement resources available to the governor, 
including local and State police forces and the National 
Guard. The judgment required here is that there is a definite 
need for the assistance of Federal troops, taking into account 
the remaining time needed to move them into action at the 
scene of violence. 

(3) That the legislature or the governor requests the Presi- 
dent to employ the armed forces to bring the violence under 
control. The element of request by the governor of a State is 
essential if the legislature cannot be convened. It may be 
difficult in the context of urban rioting, such as we have seen 
this summer, to convene the legislature. 

These three elements should be expressed in a written com- 
munication to the President, which of course may be a tele- 
gram, to support his issuance of a proclamation under 10 
U.S.C. 334 and commitment of troops to action. In case of 
extreme emergency, receipt of a written request will not be a 
prerequisite to Presidential action. However, since it takes 
several hours to alert and move Federal troops, the few min- 
utes needed to write and dispatch a telegram are not likely 
to cause any delay. 

Upon receiving the request from a governor, the President, 
under the terms of the statute and the historic practice, must 
exercise his own judgment as to whether Federal troops will 
be sent, and as to such questions as timing, size of the force, 
and federalization of the National Guard. 

Preliminary steps, such as alerting the troops, can be taken 
by the Federal government upon oral communications and 
prior to the governor's determination that the violence can- 
not be brought under control without the aid of Federal 
forces. Even such preliminary steps, however, represent a 
most serious departure from our traditions of local responsi- 
bility for law enforcement. They should not be requested 
until there is a substantial likelihood that the Federal forces 
will be needed. 

While the formal request must be addressed to the Presi- 
dent, all preliminary communications should be with me. 
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When advised by you that serious domestic violence is occur- 
ring, I will inform the President and alert the proper military 
authorities. You can reach me at my office, my home, or 
through the White House switchboard at any hour. 

Enclosed are copies of the relevant constitutional and statu- 
tory provisions and a brief summary of past occasions on 
which a governor has requested Federal military assistance. 
Your legal counsel, I am sure, keeps you fully advised of 
requirements of state law as well. 

If you have any questions or comments, please let me know. 


Sincerely, 
(signed) Ramsey Clark 
Attorney General. 
Enclosures. 


THE CONSTITUTION 
Article IV, Section 4 


The United States shall guarantee to every State in this 
Union a Republican Form of Government, and shall protect 
each of them against Invasion; and on Application of the 
Legislature, or of the Executive (when the Legislature can- 
not be convened) against domestic Violence. 


TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE 


Chapter 15 


8 331. Federal aid for State governments. 

Whenever there is an insurrection in any State against its 
government, the President may, upon the request of its legis- 
lature or of its governor if the legislature cannot be convened, 
call into Federal service such of the militia of the other States, 
in the number requested by that State, and use such of the 
armed forces, as he considers necessary to suppress the 
insurrection. 
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8 334. Proclamation to disperse. 

Whenever the President considers it necessary to use the 
militia or the armed forces under this chapter, he shall, by 
proclamation, immediately order the insurgents to disperse 
and retire peaceably to their abodes within a limited time. 


STATE REQUESTS FOR FEDERAL ASSISTANCE IN 
SUPPRESSING DOMESTIC VIOLENCE 


A Chronological List 


1838—Buckshot War. The Pennsylvania Governor asked for 
Federal assistance (based on Const. Art. IV, sec. 4) in 
restoring order when violence resulted from a bitter political 
contest. President Van Buren refused on the ground that 
Federal interference is justified only where domestic vio- 
lence is such that State authorities have proved inadequate. 

1842—Dorr Rebellion. Rhode Island Governor King asked 
for assistance to stop the attempt of Dorr to claim the 
Governorship. President Tyler replied that the time for 
Federal interference had not arrived since there was no 
actual insurrection. Further requests were denied on the 
ground that the legislature was in session and the Governor 
therefore was not authorized to apply for aid. The Presi- 
dent said he would issue a proclamation if a lawful request 
was made, but Dorr disbursed his troops and this was 
not done. 

1856—San Francisco Vigilance Committee. California Gov- 
ernor requested Federal aid in stopping the Committee 
from usurping the authority of the State. The Attorney 
General advised President Pierce that the circumstances 
did not afford sufficient legal justification for Federal 
assistance since there was no “actual shock of arms" be- 
tween insurgents and the State, and the State had not 


exhausted its powers to deal with the situation. (8 Op. A.G. 
8.) The President took no action. 

1873—Netw Orleans unrest. Lawlessness due to racial prob- 
lems and also political uncertainty as to proper occupants 
of political office resulted in violence. Louisiana Governor 
asked for Federal help. President Grant issued a proclama- 
tion ordering the insurgents to disperse. Failure to heed 
the proclamation and increased disturbance resulted in a 
further proclamation and dispatch of two regiments. 

1876—South Carolina riots. Riots resulted from an alter- 
cation between the Ku Klux Klan and Negro state militia. 
The President issued a proclamation in response to a call 
for Federal intervention and troops were stationed at 70 
places in the State to secure the peace during the election. 
(This action culminated in enactment of Posse Comitatus 
Act of 1878.) 

1877—Railroad Strike riots. Upon request for Federal inter- 
vention, President Hayes issued proclamations with respect 
to West Virginia, Maryland, Pennsylvania and Illinois to 
restore order. The Ohio Governor asked for and received 
Federal arms but did not request troops. Indiana asked the 
President to authorize the commandant at the U.S. arsenal 
to aid the state. On the ground that the request was in- 
correctly made, the Governor was informed that Federal 
troops would be used only to protect U.S. property. Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin and California also made requests for help 
but the situation in those states did not become critical. 

1892—-Idaho’s Coeur d'Alene mining disturbances. During 
a seven year period, President Harrison, Cleveland and 
McKinley furnished Federal assistance which was requested 
by Idaho Governors. 

1894— Coxey's Army of unemployed. President Cleveland in- 
structed the army to assist Montana in handling violence of 
a Coxeyite contingent in Montana, at the Governor's re- 
quest. However, the President did not issue a formal 
proclamation. 

1903—Colorado mining strike disturbance. President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt denied assistance to the Colorado Governor 
who made two requests for "such aid as I may call for," but 
promised that the Federal Government would act when a 
request was made in a manner “contemplated by law,” 
explaining that under H.R. 5297 there must be shown 
an insurrection against the State and inability of the State 
to control it. 


1907—-Nevada mining disturbance. In response to an urgent 
request from the Governor, President Roosevelt ordered 
troops to assist. Later, a President's investigating committee 
found there was no warrant for the assertion that the civil 
authority of the state had collapsed. After the President 
threatened withdrawal of the troops, the Governor con- 
vened the legislature, which asked that Federal troops re- 
main for a short period until the State Police could be or- 
ganized and equipped to handle the situation. 

1914— Colorado coal strike. At the request of the Governor, 
President Wilson sent troops to stop rioting, but only after 
considerable negotiation and exploring of avenues of peace- 
ful resolution by Government representatives failed. 

1919—Race riots in Washington, D.C. and Omaha; Gary 
steel strike. On the theory that the service by the National 
Guard in the war left the States without adequate protec- 
tion against internal disorders, the Secretary of War in- 
structed commanders of the departments to respond to 
state requests for assistance. The use of Federal troops in 
1919 was without a proclamation or other formalities. 

1921— West Virginia coal mine warfare. President Harding 
was requested by the Governor to intervene. The President 
stated that he was not justified in using Federal military 
forces until he was assured the State had exhausted all its 
resources. A subsequent outburst of violence resulted in a 
Proclamation and order to dispatch Federal troops. The 
troops met no resistance and disarmed the miners. 

1932—-The Bonus Army. Needy veterans who came to Wash- 
ington to seek veterans’ bonus legislation were housed in 
tents, shacks, and government buildings which were being 
demolished. The Treasury Department attempted to re- 
possess a government building in order to continue demoli- 
tion, resulting in a clash between the veterans and police. 
The District Commissioners asked the President for assist- 
ance and the army moved in, cleared the buildings and 
destroyed the shacks. No proclamation was issued. 

1943— Detroit race riots. The Governor advised that the State 
was unable to suppress domestic violence, the President 
issued a proclamation and Federal troops were dispatched. 

1967— Detroit riots. The most recent incident, of course, was 
the dispatch of Federal troops to Detroit on July 24, 1967 
at the request of the Governor. President Johnson issued a 
proclamation and Executive Order pursuant to Chapter 15 
of Title 10, U.S. Code. 
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Appendices 


Appendix A 


EXECUTIVE ORDER 11365, ESTABLISHING A NATIONAL ADVISORY 
COMMISSION ON CIVIL DISORDERS, JULY 29, 1967 


By virtue of the authority vested in me as President of the 
United States, it is ordered as follows: 

Section 1. Establishment of the Commission. (a) There is 
hereby established a National Advisory Commission on Civil 
Disorders (hereinafter referred to as the Commission“). 

(b) The Commission shall be composed of — 


The Honorable Otto Kerner, Chairman 
The Honorable John V. Lindsay, Vice Chairman 
Senator Fred R. Harris 

Senator Edward W. Brooke 

Congressman James C. Corman 
Congressman William M. McCulloch 

I. W. Abel 

Charles B. Thornton 

Roy Wilkins 

The Honorable Katherine Graham Peden 
Herbert Jenkins 


The President from time to time may appoint additional 
members to the Commission. 

SscTrroN 2. Functions of the Commission. (a) The Com- 
e shall investigate and make recommendations with re- 

t to: 

(1) The origins of the recent major civil disorders in our 
cites, including the basic causes and factors leading to such 
disorders and the influence, if any, of organizations or in- 


dividuals dedicated to the incitement or encouragement of 
violence. 

(2) The development of methods and techniques for 
averting or controlling such disorders, including the im- 
provement of communications between local authorities and 
community groups, the training of state and local law enforce- 
ment and National Guard personnel in dealing with potential 
or actual riot situations, and the coordination of efforts of 
the various law enforcement and governmental units which 
may become involved in such situations; 

(3) The appropriate role of the local, state, and Federal 
authorities in dealing with civil disorders; and 

(4) Such other matters as the President may place before 
the Commission. 

Section 3. Cooperation by Executive Departments and 
Agencies. The Commission is authorized to request, at the 
direction of the Chairman, from any executive department 
or agency any information and assistance deemed necessary 
to carry out its functions under this order. Each department 
or agency is authorized, to the extent permitted by law and 
within the limits of available funds, to furnish information 
and assistance to the Commission. The Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, in particular, shall provide investigative in- 
formation and assistance. 

Section 4. Compensation, Personnel, and Finance. (a) 
Members of the Commission who are Members of Congress 
shall receive no additional compensation by virtue of mem- 
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bership on the Commission, but, as permitted by law, may 
be reimbursed for travel, subsistence and other necessary ex- 
penses incurred by them in the performance oí the dutics 
vested in the Commission. Other members of the Commis- 
sion shall receive $100 per day when engaged in the per- 
formance of duties pursuant to this order, and shall be 
allowed travel expenses and per diem in lieu of subsistence 
as authorized by law (5 U.S.C. 5703) for persons intermit- 
tently employed. 

(b) The Commission shall have an Executive Director who 
shall be designated by the President and shall receive such 
compensation as may hereafter be specified. The Commis- 
sion is authorized to appoint and fix the compensation of such 
other personnel as may be necessary to enable it to carry out 
its functions, and is authorized to obtain services in accord- 
ance with the provisions of 5 U.S.C. 3109. 


(c) All necessary expenses incurred in connection with the 
work of the Commission shall be paid from the “Emergency 
Fund for the President” or such other appropriated funds 
as may be available for the purposes of the Commission. 

Section 6. Administrative Services. The General Services 
Administration shal] provide administrative services for the 
Commission on a reimbursable basis. 

SECTION 7. Reports and Termination. The Commission 
shall make an interim report as to its findings of fact not later 
than March 1, 1968, and shall present its final report and 
recommendations not later than one year from the date of 
this order. It shall terminate upon presenting its final re- 
port and recommendations. 

Lynvon B. Joussos. 

Tue Wnurrz House, 

July 29, 1967. 
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REMARKS OF THE PRESIDENT UPON ISSUING AN EXECUTIVE ORDER 
ESTABLISHING A NATIONAL ADVISORY COMMISSION 
ON CIVIL DISORDERS, JULY 29, 1967 
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This morning I have welcomed the members of the Com- 
mission on Civil Disorders to the White House for its first 
meeting. The Commission is chaired by Governor Kerner of 
Illinois. The Vice Chairman is Mayor Lindsay of New York. 
They are both here with me. 

I have commended these 11 citizens for what they have 
agreed to do for this Nation. They are undertaking a rc- 
sponsibility as great as any in our society. 

The civil peace has been shattered in a number of cities. 
The American people are deeply disturbed. They are baffled 
and dismayed by the wholesale looting and violence that has 
occurred both in small towns and great metropolitan centers. 

No society can tolerate massive violence, any more than a 
body can tolerate massive disease. And we in America shall 
not tolerate it. 

But just saying that does not solve the problem. We need 
to know the answers, I think, to three basic questions about 
these riots: 

—What happened? 

Why did it happen? 

— What can be done to prevent it from happening again 

and again? 

Beyond these basic questions there are others—the answers 
to which can help our Governors and our mayors, our chiefs 
of police and our citizens all over the country to cope with 
their immediate and their long-range problems of maintaining 
order: 

hy riots occur in some cities and do not occur in others? 

—Why one man breaks the law, while another, living in the 
same circumstances, does not? 

—To what extent, if any, there has been planning and 
organization in any of the riots? 

—Why have some riots been contained before they got 
out of hand and others have not? 

—How well equipped and trained are the local and State 
police, and the State guard units, to handle riots? 

How do police-community relationships affect the likeli- 
hood of a riot—or the ability to keep one from spreading 
once it has started? 

-—Who took part in the riots? What about their age, their 
level of education, their job history, their origins, and 
their roots in the community? 
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—Who suffered most at the hands of the rioters? 

—What can be done to help innocent people and vital 
institutions escape serious injury? 

—How can groups of lawful citizens be encouraged, groups 
that can help to cool the situations? 

—What is the relative impact of the depressed conditions 
in the ghetto —joblessness, family instability, poor educa- 
tion, lack of motivation, poor health care—in stimulating 
people to riot? 

What Federal, State and local programs have been most 
helpful in relieving those depressed conditions? 

—-What is the proper public role in helping cities repair 
the damage that has been done? 

— What effect do the mass media have on the riots? 

What we are really asking for is a profile of the riots—of 
the rioters, of their environment, of their victims, of their 
causes and effects. 

We are asking for advice on 

—short-term measures that can prevent riots, 

—better measures to contain riots once they begin, 

—and long-term measures that will make them only a 
sordid page in our history. 

I know this is a tall order. 

One thing should be absolutely clear: this matter is far, 
far too important for politics. It goes to the health and safety 
of all American citizens—Republicans and Democrats. It 
goes to the proper responsibilities of officials in both of our 
Parties. It goes to the heart of our society in a time of swift 
change and of great stress. I think the composition of this 
Commission is proof against any narrowness of partisanship. 

You will have all the support and cooperation you need 
from the Federal government, as the Chairman and the Vice 
Chairman lead this Commission in this study. 

Sometimes various Administrations have set up commis- 
sions that were expected to put the stamp of approval on what 
the Administration believed. 

This is not such a commission. We are looking to you, 
not to approve our own notions, but to guide us and to guide 
the country through a thicket of tension, conflicting evidence 
and extreme opinion. 

So, Mr. Chairman and Mr. Vice Chairman, let your search 
be free. Let it be untrammeled by what has been called the 


“conventional wisdom.” As best you can, find the truth, the 
whole truth, and express it in your report. 

I hope you will be inspired by a sense of urgency, but also 
conscious of the danger that lies always in hasty conclusions. 


The work that you do ought to help guide us not just this 
summer, but for many summers to come and for many years 
to come. 

Thank you. 
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EXCERPTS FROM PRESIDENT LYNDON B. JOHNSON’S ADDRESS TO THE 
NATION ON CIVIL DISORDERS, JULY 27, 1967 


My fellow Americans: 

We have endured a week such as no Nation should live 
through: a time of violence and tragedy. 

For a few minutes tonight, I want to talk about that 
tragedy—and I want to talk about the deeper questions it 
raises for us all. 

I am tonight appointing a special Advisory Commission on 
Civil Disorders. 

Governor Otto Kerner, of Illinois, has agreed to serve as 
Chairman. Mayor John Lindsay, of New York will serve as 
Vice Chairman. Fred R. Harris, Senator from Oklahoma; 
Edward B. Brooke, United States Senator from Massachu- 
setts; James C. Corman, U.S. Representative from California, 
22d District, Los Angeles; William M. McCulloch, the 
U.S. Representative from the State of Ohio, the 4th District; 
I. W. Abel, the President of the United Steel Workers; 
Charles B. Thornton, the President, Director and Chairman 
of the Board of Litton Industries, Inc.; Roy Wilkins, the 
Executive Director of the NAACP; Katherine Graham Peden, 
the Commissioner of Commerce of the State of Kentucky; 
Herbert Jenkins, the Chief of Police, Atlanta, Georgia. 

The Commission will investigate the origins of the recent 
disorders in our cities. It will make recommendations—to me, 
to the Congress, to the State Governors, and to the Mayors— 
for measures to prevent or contain such disasters in the future. 

In their work, the Commission members will have access 
to the facts that are gathered by Director Edgar Hoover and 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation. The FBI will continue 
to exercise its full authority to investigate these riots, in ac- 
cordance with my standing instructions, and continue to 
search for evidence of conspiracy. _ 

But even before the Commission begins its work; and even 
before all the evidence is in, there are some things that we 
can tell about the outbreaks of this summer. 

First—let there be no mistake about it—the looting, arson, 
plunder and pillage which have occurred are not part of a 
civil rights protest. There is no American right to loot stores, 
or to burn buildings, or to fire rifles from the rooftops. That is 
crime — and crime must be dealt with forcefully, and swiftly, 
and certainly—under law. 

Innocent people, Negro and white, have been killed. Dam- 
age to property—owned by Negroes and whites—is calami- 
tous. Worst of all, fear and bitterness which have been loosed 
will take long months to erase. 

The criminals who committed these acts of violence against 
the people deserve to be punished—and they must be punished. 
Explanations may be offered, but nothing can excuse what 
they have done. 

There will be attempts to interpret the events of the past 
few days. But when violence strikes, then those in public 
responsibility have an immediate and a very different job: 
not to analyze, but to end disorder. 

That they must seek to do with every means at their com- 
mand: through local police, state officials, and—in extraor- 
dinary circumstances where local authorities have stated 
that they cannot maintain order with their own resources— 


then through Federal power that we have limited authority 
to use. 

I have directed the Secretary of Defense to issue new 
training standards for riot control procedures immediately 
to National Guard units across the country. Through the 
Continental Army Command, this expanded training will 
begin immediately. The National Guard must have the ability 
to respond effectively, quickly, and appropriately, in condi- 
tions of disorder and violence. 

Those charged with the responsibility of law enforcement 
should, and must, be respected by all of our people. The 
violence must be stopped: quickly, finally, and permanently. 

It would compound the tragedy, however, if we should 
settle for order that is imposed by the muzzle of a gun. 

In America, we seek more than the uneasy calm of mar- 
tial law. We seek peace based on one man's respect for 
another man—and upon mutual respect for law. We seek a 
public order that is built on steady progress in meeting the 
needs of all of our people. 

Not even the sternest police action, nor the most effective 
Federal troops, can ever create lasting peace in our cities. 

The only genuine, long-range solution for what has hap- 
pened lies in an attack—mounted at every level—upon the 
conditions that breed despair and violence. All of us know 
what those conditions are: ignorance, discrimination, slums, 
poverty, disease, not enough jobs. We should attack these 
conditions—not because we are frightened by conflict, but 
because we are fired by conscience. We should attack them 
because there is simply no other way to achieve a decent 
and orderly society in America. 

This is not a time for angry reaction. It is a time for 
action: starting with legislative action to improve the life 
in our cities. The strength and promise of the law are the 
surest remedies for tragedy in the street. 

But laws are only one answer. Another answer lies in the 
way our people will respond to these disturbances. 

There is a danger that the worst toll of this tragedy will 
be counted in the hearts of Americans; in hatred, in inse- 
curity, in fear, in heated words which will not end the con- 
flict, but prolong it. 

So let us acknowledge the tragedy; but let us not exagger- 
ate it. 

Let us look about tonight. Let us look at ourselves. We will 
see these things: 

Most Americans, Negro and white, are leading decent 
responsible and productive lives. 

Most Americans, Negro and white, seek safety in their 
neighborhoods and harmony with their neighbors. 

Nothing can destroy good will more than a period of need- 
less strife and suspicion between the races. 

Let us condemn the violent few. But let us remember that 
it is law-abiding Negro families who have really suffered 
most at the hands of the rioters. It is responsible Negro citi- 
zens who hope most fervently—and need most urgently—to 
share in America's growth and prosperity. 
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This is not the time to turn away from that goal. 

To reach it will require more than laws; more than dollars. 
It will take renewed dedication and understanding in the 
heart of every citizen. 

I know there are millions of men and women tonight 
who are eager to heal the wounds that we have suffered; 
who want to get on with the job of teaching and working 
and building America 

. . . I call upon every American to search his own 
heart. 

To those who are tempted by violence, I would say this: 
Think again. Who is really the loser when violence comes? 
Whose neighborhood is made a shambles? Whose life is 
threatened most? 

If you choose to tear down what other hands have built, 

—You will not succeed ; 

Lou will suffer most from your own crimes; 

—You will learn that there are no victors in the aftermath 

of violence. 

The apostles of violence, with their ugly drumbeat of 
hatred, must know that they are now heading for disaster. 
And every man who really wants progress or justice or equal- 
ity must stand against them and their miserable virus of hate. 


For other Americans, especially those in positions of public 
trust, I have this message: 

Yours is the duty to bring about a peaceful change in 
America. If your response to these tragic events is only “bus- 
iness as usual”’—you invite not only disaster, but dishonor. 

My fellow citizens, let us go about our work. Let us clear 
the streets of rubble and quench the fires that hatred set. Let 
us feed and care for those who have suffered at the rioter's 
hands—but let there be no bonus or reward or salutes for 
those who have inflicted that suffering. 

Let us resolve that this violence is going to stop and there 
will be no bonus to flow from it. We can stop it. We must 
stop it. We will stop it. 

And let us build something much more lasting: faith be- 
tween man and man, faith between race and race. Faith in 
each other—and faith in the promise of beautiful America. 

Let us pray for the day when "mercy and truth are met 
together; righteousness and peace have kissed each other." 
Let us pray—and let us work for better jobs and better 
housing and better education that so many millions of our 
own fellow Americans need so much tonight. 

Let us then act in the Congress, in the city halls, and in 
every community, so that this great land of ours may truly be 
“one Nation under God—with liberty and justice for all." 


Appendix D 
BIOGRAPHICAL MATERIALS ON COMMISSIONERS 


OTTO KERNER, CHAIRMAN 


Governor of Illinois, 1961- ; Springfield, Ill. Born 
August 15, 1908, Chicago, Ill. A.B., Brown University, 1930: 
Trinity College, Cambridge University, 1930-31; J.D., North- 
western University, 1934. Attorney, Chicago, 1934—47 ; U.S. 
District Attorney, Northern District of Illinois, 1947-54; 
County Judge, Cook County, 1954-61. Illinois National 
Guard, 1934-41; 1946-54, advancing from Private to Cap- 
tain, 9th Infantry Division, European Theater of Operations; 
Field Artillery School, Fort Sill, Oklahoma; and 32nd Infan- 
try Division, Pacific Theater of Operations, 1941—46, retiring 
as Major General; Soldier’s Medal, Bronze Star, Army Com- 
mendation Ribbon, Presidential Unit Citation (34th Field 
Artillery Battalion). 


JOHN V. LINDSAY, VICE CHAIRMAN 


Mayor of New York City, 1966- . Born November 24, 
1921, New York City. A.B., Yale University, 1944; LL.B., 
Yale Law School, 1948. Attorney, New York City, 1948-55; 
Executive Assistant to the Attorney General of the United 
States, 1955-57; elected U.S. Representative, 86th Con- 
gress, 1958; reelected to the 87th, 88th and 89th Congresses. 
U.S. Navy, 1943-46. Member, Council on Foreign Relations; 
Citizens Committee for Children of New York City, Inc.; 
former board member, Freedom House: former member, 
Executive Committee, Association of the Bar of the City of 
New York; elected to the Yale Corporation, 1964; Elected 
Chairman of the Political Committee of the NATO Parlia- 
mentarians Conference, 1964. 


I. W. ABEL 


President, United Steelworkers of America (AFL-CIO), 
1965- ; Pittsburgh, Pa. Born August 11, 1908, Magnolia, 
Ohio. Canton, Ohio Business College. Employed by American 
Sheet and Tin Plate Company and Timken Roller Bearing 
Co., Canton, 1922-38; Staff of United Steelworkers, 1938—42 ; 
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Director, Canton-Massillon Area, District 27 of the United 
Steelworkers, 1942-53; Secretary-Treasurer, United Steel- 
workers, 1953-65. 


EDWARD W. BROOKE 


U.S. Senator from Massachusetts, 1966— ; Newton Cen- 
tre, Mass. Born October 26, 1919, Washington, D.C. B.S., 
Howard University, 1941; LL.M., Boston University Law 
School, 1950 (editor of Law Review, 1946-48) ; Honorary 
Degrees: Doctor of Public Administration, Northeastern 
University, Boston, 1964; Doctor of Laws, Emerson College, 
Boston, 1965; Doctor of Laws, George Washington University, 
Washington, D.C., 1967; Doctor of Science, Lowell Tech- 
nological Institute, Lowell, Mass., 1967. Attorney, Boston, 
1948-61; Chairman of Finance Commission, City of Boston, 
1961-62; Attorney General of the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts, 1962—66; elected to the U.S. Senate November 8, 
1966; Republican. Five years active duty, U.S. Army, World 
War II; Captain, Infantry, European Theater of Operations: 
Bronze Star, Combat Infantryman’s Badge; served with 
“Partisans” in Italy. Fellow, American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences; Fellow, American Bar Association for excellence in 
law, 1963; Trustee, Boston University; Chairman of the 
Board, The Opera Company of Boston, Inc.; Member, 
American Veterans of World War II (AMVETS), National 
Council of Boy Scouts of America, National Board of Boys 
Clubs of America, Board of Overseers of Harvard College, 
National Sponsors Committee of The Clarke School for the 
Deaf and Hampton Institute, and member of the American, 
Massachusetts and Boston Bar Association. Recipient of onc 
of the Ten Outstanding Young Men of Greater Boston awards 
of the Junior Chamber of Commerce, 1952; Distinguished 
Service Award, AMVETS; National Judge Advocate, AM- 
VETS, 1955-57, and Massachusetts Department Commander 
AMVETS 1954-55. Recipient of The Spingarn Medal, 
NAACP, 1967, and the Charles Evans Hughes Award, Na- 
tional Conference of Christians and Jews, 1967. 


JAMES C. CORMAN 


U.S. Representative from California, 22nd District, 1960- 

; Van Nuys, Calif. Born October 20, 1920, Galena, Kan- 
sas. B.A., University of California at Los Angeles, 1942; 
LL.B., University of Southern California, 1948. Attorney, Los 
Angeles, 1948-50 and 1952-57; Member of the Los Angeles 
City Council, 1957-60; elected November 8, 1960 to the 
87th Congress; reelected to the 88th, 89th, and 90th Con- 
gresses. Democrat. U.S. Marine Corps, 3rd Marine Division, 
at Bougainville, Guam, and Iwo Jima, 1942—46; subsequent 
service 1950-52. Member of the Methodist Church, Lions 
International, American Legion, Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
Elks; the American, California, Los Angeles and San Fer- 
nando Valley Bar Associations, Los Angeles Community Rela- 
tions Conference. Awards from the Jewish Federation, Coun- 
cil of Greater Los Angeles, for "outstanding service in foster- 
ing good will and understanding among religious and racial 
groups," and from the California Congressional Recognition 
Plan, Claremont College for “exemplary service" on the 
House Judiciary Committee. 


FRED R. HARRIS 


U.S. Senator from Oklahoma, 1964- ; Lawton, Okla. 
Born November 13, 1930, Walters, Okla. B.A. in political 
science and history, University of Oklahoma, 1952; LL.B. 
"with distinction," University of Oklahoma, 1954. Practiced 
law, 1954—64; Member of Oklahoma State Senate, 1956-64; 
elected to U.S. Senate, November 3, 1964, to fill unexpired 
term of Robert S. Kerr; reelected November 8, 1966, for term 
ending January 3, 1973. Democrat. Recipient, Oklahoma 
Junior Chamber of Commerce “Outstanding Young Man of 
Oklahoma" award, 1959; one of the U.S. Jaycee "Ten Out- 
standing Young Men" awards, 1965. 


HERBERT JENKINS 


Chief of Police, Atlanta, Ga., 1947- Born 1907, Lithonia, 
Ga. Atlanta public schools and Atlanta Law School. Joined 
Atlanta Police Department, 1931; elected Chief of Atlanta 
Police Department, 1947. President, International Association 
of Chiefs of Police, 1965; Member, Attorney General's Ad- 
visory Panel on Grants, 1964; Baptist Church ; Past Worship- 
ful Master of Atlanta Masonic Lodge; charter member of 
Northside Atlanta Kiwanis Club; Board of Directors of the 
Atlanta Boys Club and other civic organizations. Awards in- 
clude: 1962 Outstanding Citizen Award by Jewish War 
Veterans of United States of America, Atlanta Post 112; At- 
lanta Jaycee Good Government Award, 1962; Alpha Chapter 
of Delta Kappa Gamma Society award for leadership in 
Maintaining public education, 1962; Silk Hat Award by 
Northside Atlanta Kiwanis Club, 1962; Boys Club Bronze 
Keystone for Long and Devoted Service to Boys by the Boys 
Clubs of America, 1963. 


WILLIAM M. McCULLOCH 


U.S. Representative from the State of Ohio, 4th District, 
1947— ; Piqua, Ohio. Born November 24, 1901, Holmes 
County Ohio. LL.B. Ohio State University, 1925; Honorary 
L.L.D., Ohio Northern University. Member, Ohio House of 
Representatives six terms, serving as Republican leader 1936— 
39, and as Speaker for three terms; Elected to 80th Congress, 
November 4, 1947, reelected to each succeeding Congress. 
Republican. Veteran, World War II. Member, American 
Political Science Association; Recipient, Congressional Dis- 
ünguished Service Award, APSA, and the Distinguished 
Alumni Award, College of Wooster, Wooster, Ohio. 


KATHERINE GRAHAM PEDEN 


Commissioner of Commerce, State of Kentucky, 1963—67 ; 
Hopkinsville, Ky. Born January 2, 1926, Hopkinsville, Ky. 
Traffic Department, Radio Station WHOP, Hopkinsville, 
1944-49; Vice President and Director, WHOP, 1949- ; 
Owner-President, Radio Station WNVL, Nicholasville. Presi- 
dent, National Federation of Business and Professional Wom- 
en, 1961-62; Member, the Defense Advisory Committee of 
Women in the Service (DACOWITS) ; the National Advisory 
Council of the Small Business Administration; the Governor's 
Commission on the Status of Women, Kentucky; Board of 
Directors, Kentucky Chamber of Commerce; the American 
Industrial Development Council; the Southern Industrial De- 
velopment Council; President, Kentucky Federation of Busi- 
ness and Professional Women, 1955—56; Director, Mental 
Health Association, and Co-Chairman, Western State Hos- 
pital Chapel Fund, 1956— ; Trustee, Business and Profes- 
sional Women's Foundation, 1958- ; Member, Kentucky 
Federation of Business and Professional Women, Kentucky 
Broadcasters Association, First Christian Church of Hopkins- 
ville, and Hopkinsville Chamber of Commerce, 1951- ; 
Recipient, Woman of the Year Award, Hopkinsville, 1951. 


CHARLES B. THORNTON 


Chairman of the Board and Chief Executive Officer, Litton 
Industries, Inc., 1953- ; Los Angeles, Calif. Born July 22, 
1913, Knox County, Texas. B.C.S., Columbus University, 
1937; Honorary D.C.S., The George Washington University, 
1964; Honorary Jur.D., Texas Technological College, 1957. 
Director of Planning, Ford Motor Co., 1946-48; Vice Presi- 
dent and Assistant General Manager, Hughes Aircraft Co., 
Culver City, Calif., 1948-53; Vice President, Hughes Tool 
Co. 1948-53; President, Litton Industries, 1953-61. 
Colonel, USAF, World War II; Consultant to Commanding 
General, 1946; Distinguished Service Medal, Legion of 
Merit, Commendation Ribbon with two oakleaf clusters. Di- 
rector and member of the executive committee: United Cali- 
fornia Bank, Western Bancorporation, Times Mirror Com- 
pany (1959-67) ; Director: Union Oil Company of Califor- 
nia, Lehman Corporation, General Mills, Inc. (1963-67) ; 
Director and Executive Committee Member, Cyprus Mines, 
Inc.; Director, MCA, Inc.; Director and Finance Committee 
Member, Trans World Airlines, Inc.; Trustee, University of 
Southern California; Trustee, Harvey Mudd College of 
Science and Engineering; Member, California Institute As- 
sociates; Member, University of Southern California Associ- 
ates; Member, The Visiting Committee, Harvard Business 
School; Board of Governors, Welfare Federation of Los 
Angeles (1960-63) ; National Professional and Civic Organi- 
zations: Member, The Business Council; Defense Industry 
Advisory Council to the Department of Defense; Air Force 
Academy Advisory Council; Director, National Committee 
for International Development; Trustee, Committee for 
Economic Development; Trustee, National Security Indus- 
trial Association; Member, West Coast Advisory Group of 
American Management Association; prior affiliation with 
numerous other local and national civic and governmental 


bodies. 
ROY WILKINS 


Executive Director, National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, 1955- ; New York, New York. 
Born August 30, 1901, St. Louis, Mo., A.B., University of 
Minnesota, 1923. Managing Editor, Kansas City Call, 1923- 
31; Assistant Secretary, NAACP, 1931-49; Acting Secre- 
tary, NAACP, 1949-50; Administrator, NAACP, 1950; Edi- 
tor, Crisis magazine, 1934-49. Recipient, the Spingarn 
Medal, NAACP, 1964. 
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Appendix E 


WITNESSES APPEARING AT HEARINGS OF THE COMMISSION, 
AUGUST 1-NOVEMBER 7, 1967 


ADAMY, CLARENCE G., President, National Association of 
Food Chains. 

ApDoNIZIO, Hue J., Mayor, Newark, N.J. 

ATCHISON, LEON, Administrative Assistant to Congressman 
John Conyers, Jr. 

BACHRACH, W. H., Mayor, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

BAILEY, SAMUEL,! Vice President, Mississippi State Confer- 
ence of Branches, National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People. 

Baxer, JohN A., Assistant Secretary of Agriculture; accom- 
panied by Lynn Daft. 

BATTLE, Marx, Administrator, Bureau of Works program, 
Department of Labor. 

BENNETT, LERONE, historian, Senior Editor, Ebony Magazine. 

Berry, THZODORE M., Director, Community Action program, 
Office of Economic Opportunity; accompanied by Ben 
Zimmerman, William C. Lawrence, Donald K. Hess, and 
James H. Heller. 

Boone, RicHARD W., Executive Director, Citizens Crusade 
Against Poverty. 

Bricos, PauL W., Superintendent of Schools, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

BurLock, PAUL, Associate Research Economist, Institute of 
Industrial Relations, University of California at Los 
Angeles. 

BuwTING, Jonn R., Executive Vice President, First Pennsyl- 
vania Banking & Trust Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

BuRRELL, BERKELEY, President, National Business League; 
accompanied by Matthew Clark and Henry Miller. 

CAMPBELL, R. J., Assistant to the City Manager, City of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

CaPoLoviTz, Davip, Bureau of Applied Social, Research, 
Columbia, University. 

CARMICHAEL, SToKkELv, Ad Hoc Committee of Black 
Militants. 

CARTER, Liste C., Jr., former Assistant Secretary for Individ- 
ual and Family Services, U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 

CassELL, Franx H., Assistant to the Administrative Vice 
President, Inland Steel Corp. 

CAvANAGH, JEROME P., Mayor, Detroit, Mich.; accompanied 
by Robert P. Roselle, Richard Strichartz, Herbert Loche, 
John Nichols, Anthony Ripley, Fred J. Romanoff, Ron 
Hewitt, Conrad Mallett, Assistant to the Mayor; Bernard 
Winckoski, Richard Marks, Norman Drachler, Superintend- 
ent of Schools; Ray Girardin, Police Commissioner; Alvin 
Harrison, Citizen Representative, Neighborhood Legal 
Services; Thomas Angott, member, Fire Commission ; Rev. 
Robert Potts, Grace Episcopal Church; and Philip Rut- 
ledge, Director, Mayor's Committee on Resources. 

CERVANTES, ALFONSO J., Mayor, St. Louis; accompanied by 
Rev. Lucius Cervantes, S.J. 

CHAMBERS, ERNIE W., Negro community leader, Omaha, 
Nebr. 

CHRISTENSON, GERALD W., Executive Director, President's 
Council on Youth Opportunity; accompanied by E. Lester 
Levine, Bruce Terris, and John Stewart. 

CHRISTOPHER, WARREN M., Deputy Attorney General; Vice 
Chairman of the Governors Commission on the Los 
Angeles Riots. 


* Witnesses at special hearings. 
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CLARK, KENNETH, psychologist and social scientist ; President, 


Metropolitan Applied Research Center, Inc., New York. 

CoLEMAN, RicuAnp G., Director, Better Housing League of 
Greater Cincinnati, Inc. 

Cox, CanLTON,' Ad Hoc Committee of Black Militants. 

Danzic, Louis, Housing and Urban Renewal Director, City 
of Newark, N J. 

Dopsos, Dan W., Director, Center for Human Relations and 
Community Studies, New York University. 

DoNALDSON, IVANHOE,” Ad Hoc Committee of Black 
Militants. 

DRACHLER, NORMAN, Superintendent of Schools, Detroit, 
Mich. 

Emery, JOHN G., In., Judge, Recorder’s Court, Detroit; Legal 
Aid and Defender Association, Detroit. 

ENGLE, Byron, Director, Office of Public Safety, Agency for 
International Development, Department of State. 

Evers, CHARLES,1 Field Director, Mississippi State Confer- 
ence of Branches, National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People. 

FANTINI, MARIO D., Program Officer, Division of Public Edu- 
cation, Ford Foundation. 

Futter, Dewey C., Director, Economic Development and 
Employment, Urban League of Greater Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Gans, Herbert J., Senior Research Sociologist, Center for 
Urban Education, New York. 

GARDNER, JouN W., former Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. 

GARRETT, ERNEST, member, Board of Education, Newark, N.J. 

Getston, GEonmoE, Adjutant General, Maryland National 
Guard. 

GiAccHINO, ALDO, Planning Officer, City of Newark, N.J. 

GINSBERG, MITCHELL I., Commissioner of Social Services, 
New York City. 

GinzBero, ELI, Hepburn Professor of Economics, Columbia 
University; member, National Manpower Policy Task 
Force, 1962. 

GIRARDIN, RAY, Police Commissioner, Detroit, Mich. 

GorLprAnB, RONALD, consultant to the Commission. 

GREEN, ALFRED L., Executive Director, New York State Divi- 
sion of Employment. 

Grecory, Dicx,' comedian, lecturer. 

Gropp, James, Milwaukee, Wis.; accompanied by: Father 
Patrick Flood, Dwight Benning, and James Pierce. 

Guyot, Lawrence, Chairman, Mississippi Freedom Demo- 
cratic Party. 

HALL, WILLIAM, Ad Hoc Committee of Black Militants. 

Hansan, Joun E., Director, Community Action Commission, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Harpy, Davip, New York Daily News. 

HatcaHer, RicuAnp,' Mayor, Gary, Ind. 

HENDERSON, VIVIAN, economist; President, Clark College, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Hitt, Norman,! Associate Director, A. Philip Randolph 
Institute. 

HILL, Roperic L., (Major General, Ret.), former Adjutant 
General, State of California. 

Ho us, Harris W., Director of Operations, Office of Deputy 
Chief of Staff for Military Operations, Department of Army, 
Washington, D.C. 

Horman, CARL M., Deputy Staff Director, U.S. Commission 
on Civil Rights. 


Hoover, J. Epcar, Director, Federal Bureau of Investigation. 
Howe, Hanorp, II, U.S. Commissioner of Education; ac- 
companied by Charles H. Smith. 
Jacques, Truman, Manager, Management Service Center, 
Watts section of Los Angeles, Calif. 
Jounson, EanL, Jr., Director, Legal Services Program, Office 
of Economic Opportunity. 
Jonna, VzRNoN,! Director, Voter Education Project, South- 
ern Regional Council, Inc. 
Kain, Jonn F., Professor of Economics, Harvard University. 
Karenca, RoN,! Chairman, U.S. 
Kinc, Martin LutuHer, Jr., President, Southern Christian 
Leadership Conference. 
Leary, Howarp R., Police Commissioner, New York. 
Lewis, Joun,! Field Representative, Southern Regional 
Council, Inc. 
LeBow, ELLIOT, Acting Chief, Special Projects Section, Men- 
tal Health Study Center, National Institute of Mental 
Health. 
Lomparp, WILLIAM M., Chief of Police, Rochester, N.Y. 
LuMSDEN, ARTHUR R., Executive Vice President, Chamber of 
Commerce, Hartford, Conn. 
Marr, Henry W., Mayor, Milwaukee, Wis.; accompanied 
by James Newcomb and George Whittow. 
MALAFRONTE, DONALD, Administrative Assistant to Mayor 
Addonizio. 
Manoum, Gartu L., Research Professor of Economics, 
George Washington University. 
MARSHALL, KENNETH E., Vice President for Community Af- 
fairs, Metropolitan Applied Center, Inc., New York. 
MATTHEWS, WILLIAM, Assistant Presiding Judge, Municipal 
Court, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
McCANDLEss, WiLLIAM M., Federal Cochairman, Ozark Re- 
gional Commiss:on. 

McCrLELLAN, H. C., President, Management Council for 
Merit Employment, Training and Research. 

McCone, Joun A., Chairman, Governors Commission on 
the Los Angeles Riots. 

McFARLAND, KENNETH, former Superintendent of Schools, 
Topeka, Kans. 

McKzrpriN, Tuxoponz B., Mayor, Baltimore, Md. 

McKinnie, Lester,’ Ad Hoc Committee of Black Militants. 

McKissick, FLovp, National Director, Congress of Racial 
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PANEL ON INSURANCE IN RIOT-AFFECTED AREAS’ 
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THE INSURANCE PROBLEM 

There is a serious lack of property insurance in the 
core areas of our Nation’s cities. For a number of years, 
many urban residents and businessmen have been un- 
able to purchase the insurance protection they need. 
Now, riots and the threat of riots are aggravating the 
problem to an intolerable degree. Immediate steps 
must be taken to make insurance available to responsi- 
ble persons in all areas of our cities. 


Insurance: A Necessity for Homeowners and Busi- 
nessmen 

Insurance is a basic necessity for a property owner. 
By paying a premium that represents a relatively small 
amount compared to the value of his home or business, 
an owner acquires protection against the possibility 
that his property may be damaged or destroyed. The 
opportunity for every responsible individual to obtain 
security for his savings and investments is vital in a 
free society. This requires fair access to insurance. 

Without insurance, the savings of millions of indi- 
vidual citizens are exposed to the risk of loss from 
natural and man-made hazards they cannot control. 

Society cannot erase the suffering of the innocent 
victims of fire, windstorm, theft, or riot. But it can at 
least provide the opportunity to obtain insurance to 
safeguard their capital, and thereby prevent a disas- 
trous occurrence from becoming a permanent tragedy. 


Insurance: An Essential Force in Revitalizing Our 
Cities 

Insurance is essential to revitalize our cities. It is a 
cornerstone of credit. Without insurance, banks and 
other financial institutions will not—and cannot— 
make loans. New housing cannot be constructed, and 
existing housing cannot be repaired. New businesses 
cannot be opened, and existing businesses cannot ex- 
pand or even survive. 

Without insurance, buildings are left to deteriorate; 
services, goods, and jobs diminish. Efforts to rebuild 
our Nation's inner cities cannot move forward. Com- 
munities without insurance are communities without 
hope. 

The Urban Core Insurance Crisis 

Unavailability and High Cost.—A great deal of 

evidence confirms that there is a serious lack of prop- 


These basic findings and recommendations are set forth 
in ch. 1 of the Advisory Panel's report, Meeting the In- 
surance Crisis of Our Cities." The full report can be obtained 
through the Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 


291-729 O-68— 21 


erty insurance in our Nation's inner cities. Residents 
and businessmen from urban core areas throughout 
the Nation have stated that they cannot purchase the 
property insurance they need. Some say they cannot 
find insurance at all. Others say that they cannot ob- 
tain insurance at prices they are able to afford. Some 
who now have insurance are afraid that their insurance 
will be cancelled in the near future or not renewed. 
Many do not make legitimate claims for fear of losing 
the insurance they have. 

In Newark, N. J., when a butcher was asked whether 
he had any insurance, he answered: “No, sir. Nobody 
wants to insure us. No insurance—everyone I see. I 
[would] give my right hand [for it]."' 

A Detroit, Mich., homeowner told us: 

“I was paying $85 previously for three years’ coverage, and 
now they told me [it would cost] the same amount of money for 
one year." 

The owner of a shoe repair store in Omaha, Nebr., 
was asked whether hc had insurance on his merchan- 
dise, and responded: 

"No sir, not a penny * * *. [T]en days after the riot, 
automatically all insurance was dropped out." 

These are not isolated voices. Insurance problems 
have affected whole communities. At our hearings, the 
president of a leading savings and loan association in 
the Watts area of Los Angeles testified: 

"Real estate activity is practically at a standstill. Residents 
in this curfew area, wanting to purchase property outside the 
area, find it almost impossible because of their inability to 
seil the property they presently occupy. The sale of these 
properties is dependent upon financing through reputable 
financial institutions, which are reluctant to do so because 
adequate fire insurance coverage is not available. * * * 

“The problems now being faced by residents of ghettos in 
this country are the result of long periods of discrimination, 
and we should not permit the results of discrimination to be 
used as an excuse for doing nothing. The problems of the 
ghetto must be solved, and we submit that a lack of ade- 
quate insurance coverage adversely affects the economy of a 
community." 

Adequate insurance is unavailable not only in our 
major cities but in other areas as well. One insurance 
company executive said: 

"[W]e emphasize that the problem is not alone that of the 
core areas of a limited number of metropolitan centers, but 
also that of hundreds of towns and cities of every size through- 
out America." 

In order to determine the intensity of the problem, 
we conducted a systematic survey including personal 
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interviews of approximately 1,500 homeowners and 
1,500 businessmen in poverty areas of Boston, Cleve- 
land, Detroit, Newark, Oakland, and St. Louis. 

The survey disclosed that over 40 percent of business- 
men and close to 30 percent of homeowners had serious 
property insurance problems. 

Over 20 percent of the businessmen and 6 percent 
of the homeowners surveyed did not have basic fire 
insurance coverage. In Boston, over 35 percent of the 
businessmen surveyed had no fire insurance, and in 
Detroit over 12 percent of the homeowners were 
without it. 

Of those who were uninsured, 35 percent of the busi- 
nessmen and over 50 percent of the homeowners said 
that insurance was unavailable. Close to 30 percent of 
the uninsured businessmen and homeowners said that 
insurance cost too much. 

Nearly 50 percent of the businessmen surveyed had 
no burglary and theft insurance. In Boston the figure 
was 74 percent. 

Of those businessmen without burglary and theft 
insurance, nearly 30 percent said they wanted it but it 
cost too much; nearly 25 percent said they wanted it 
but could not get it at any price. 


Impact of the Riot Peril.—Recent riot losses have 
further constricted the supply of insurance in our 
inner cities. Regardless of whether the management of 
the insurance industry anticipates rioting in the future, 
it feels that it must—in the interest of its policyholders 
and stockholders—prepare for even the remote possi- 
bility of extraordinary losses from civil disorders. 

This theme has been repeatedly emphasized by a 
broad spectrum of insurance company spokesmen. The 
president of the American Insurance Association, an 
organization representing 170 companies, testified at 
our hearings: 

"It is not enough merely to hope that riots will not recur 
and that, if they do, the damage will not be beyond the 
capacity of insurers to absorb in their normal operations. 
Watts served notice on all of us, and still the public and 
insurers were largely unprepared for what happened in 1967. 
The lesson is all too clear. I hope that we will profit by this 
costly experience and not be lulled into complacency and 
nonaction by wishful thinking that losses cannot reach cata- 
strophic proportions." 

The general manager of the American Mutual In- 
surance Alliance, an organization of 122 companies, 
told the Panel: 


"Some companies are especially concerned over their ex- 
posure to the continuing threat of sporadic civil disorders. 
These companies are being asked to maintain existing in- 
surance in urban areas, and so far they are doing so. But they 
may not be able to continue doing so, out of concern for 
their solvency, unless some method can be found to neutralize 
this excessive riot exposure. * * *" 
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"[W]e have to recognize the possibility, however remote, 
that future disorders could develop large enough dimensions 
to threaten the future ability of insurers to meet their obliga- 
tions to policyholders." 

The president of the National Association of Inde- 
pendent Insurers, an organization representing 350 
companies, testified: 

“[O]ur industry does not possess either the power to fore- 
stall future riots or the ability to predict the scope and severity 
of any which may occur. We must therefore reckon with the 
possibility—whether imminent or remote—that more riots 
may occur, and that they might conceivably produce insur- 
ance losses far surpassing the financial capacity of the com- 
panies involved to absorb." 

The industry is not the only knowledgeable group 
that sees in recent riots a formidable threat to the sup- 
ply of insurance and the solvency of the insurance busi- 
ness. Thus, the National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners—an organization of the insurance com- 
missioners of the 50 states—on the basis of the studies 
of a select committee on the insurance problems of civil 
disorders has recently reported: 

“The hazard of loss from riot or civil disorders viewed in 
the context of recent events poses grave underwriting, rating 
and capacity problems for the private property and casualty 
insurance industry. Civil unrest has manifest itself through- 
out many parts of our nation. Its future course is uncertain. 
This fact has apparently led major insurer managements and 
underwriters to conclude that they must either be individually 
relieved, in whole or in part, from exposure to these perils 
or guard themselves by careful control on writings in areas 
regarded as vulnerable. These conditions and attitudes con- 
stitute not only a deterrent to the development of programs 
designed to expand the availability of fire and extended cover- 
age insurance in most cities, but threaten to result in even 
more serious constriction of such markets.” 

Insured property losses from riots in the summer of 
1967 were under $75 million, far less than the $719 
million loss caused by Hurricane Betsy in 1965 and 
less than 3 percent of the total property losses that will 
be paid for 1967. Nevertheless, the sum approximated 
13 percent of the entire underwriting profit of the 
insurance industry in 1966. 

Riot losses have further burdened those lines of 
insurance already relatively unprofitable and those 
segments of the industry already the most heavily com- 
mited to writing urban core business. Thus, even 
though the Panel has no doubt that the insurance in- 
dustry has the financial strength to absorb losses even 
greater than those sustained in the summer of 196/, 
we believe that the industry is justifiably concerned 
about the threat—no matter how unlikely—of future 
riot losses. 

Another aspect of the industry’s concern, in view of 
the civil disorders, is uncertainty about whether it can 
obtain enough reinsurance—insurance purchased by 
insurance companies to protect themselves against 
excessive loss. One of the largest reinsurers in the 
world has informed the Panel that reinsurance will 
continue to be available, but at higher rates and on 


more restrictive terms. The insurance executive wants 

security against catastrophic loss just like any other 

businessman. As one insurance executive described 
the situation at our hearings: 

“Still another threat to the solvency of our companies is 
the probability * * * that reinsurers in our country and 
other countries—particularly in England and the Continent— 
will restrict or withdraw their riot coverage. If this happens, 
it will mean that primary underwriters will not be able to 
spread their catastrophic losses for the riot peril. Such an 
event is in contradiction to our basic operating procedures 
and would further expose the solvency of the primary 
insurers. * * * 

"It is an inescapable fact, gentlemen, that a direct relation- 
ship exists between insurance market inadequacies and the 
financial capacities of our insurance companies. Our indus- 
try just does not have, nor can it be expected to have, the 
financial structure to cope with widespread civil disorder. It 
cannot continue to expose its very solvency no matter how 
remote the recurrence of widespread rioting may be." 

Executives of our Nation's most respected insurance 
companies have stated that without some financial as- 
sstance from government to protect them against 
catastrophic riot losses, they will be unable to continue 
offering property insurance in the center city. They 
stress that this is a matter of urgency. As one said at 
our hearings: 

"[W]e believe that the best and only way to induce insur- 
ance companies to provide coverage on all otherwise insurable 
risks is to relieve them of the exposure to catastrophic riot 
loss * * . In other words, in the absence of such govern- 
mental backup, the Urban Areas Plan could result in risks 
which are found on inspection to be “insurable” still not 
finding a market because of the magnitude of the riot ex- 
posure alone." 

The insurance problems created by riots cannot 
be allowed to jeopardize the availability of property 
insurance in center city areas. But the problem of 
providing adequate and reasonable insurance in the 
urban core cannot be solved merely by supplying fi- 
nancial assistance to protect insurance companies 
against catastrophic riot losses. It is clear that adequate 
Insurance was unavailable in the urban core even 
before the riots. Our survey indicates that property 
Insurance problems are severe in St. Louis—where 
there were no riots—as well as in Detroit; in Oakland 
—where riots were minor—as well as in Newark. We 
are dealing with an inner city insurance problem that 
is broad in scope and complicated in origin, and riots 
are only one aspect of it. 

Factors Underlying the Crisis.—For a variety of 
reasons explained in detail in Chapter II, the insurance 
Industry believes that providing insurance to home- 
owners and businessmen in the urban core is generally 
unprofitable. As a result, the insurance enterprise does 
not function well to meet insurance needs in these 
areas. 

The number of insurance agents and brokers selling 
Insurance to residents and businessmen in urban core 
areas is relatively small. The effort to place the busi- 


ness may be more time consuming and the results less 
lucrative than with business from other city areas and 
the suburbs. Agents and brokers who seek business in 
urban core areas find that their applications for in- 
surance are screened carefully by the insurance com- 
panies with which they deal. An agent who submits 
too many applications that a company considers too 
risky may have his agency contract terminated. 

Many agents simply avoid urban core business. Án 
agent in Kansas City, Mo., told the Panel: 

"Probably less than 1 percent of our premium volume 
comes from the areas which are generally thought to be 
trouble spots or potential trouble spots. One reason for this 
truthfully is probably that I know it is hard to place this 
business and not only do not solicit it but actually discourage 
it.“ 

An agent in Washington, D.C., said: 

“We don't have any trouble with business in bilighted 
areas because we stay away from it. It's bad business.” 


The basic factor underlying the shortage of insur- 
ance in urban core areas is that insurance companies 
generally regard any business in those areas as rela- 
tively unprofitable. Instead of basing their decisions 
to insure solely on the merits of individual properties, 
many companies consider the application of an inner- 
city homeowner or businessman on the basis of the 
neighborhood where his property is located. 

Underwriting materials sent to the Panel in response 
to requests for information reveal clearly that business 
in certain geographic territories is restricted. For ex- 
ample, one underwriting guide states: 


“An underwriter should be aware of the following situa- 
tions in his territory: 
1. The blighted areas. 
2. The redevelopment operations. 
3. Peculiar weather conditions which might make for a 
concentraticn of windstorm or hail losses. 
4. The economic makeup of the area. 
5. The nature of the industries in the area, etc. 

“This knowledge can be gathered by drives through the 
area, by talking to and visiting agents, and by following local 
newspapers as to incidents of crimes and fires. À good way to 
keep this information available and up to date is by the use 
of a red line around the questionable areas on territorial maps 
centrally located in the Underwriting Division for case of 
reference by all Underwriting personnel." (Italics added.) 


A New York City insurance agent at our hearings 
put it more pointedly: 

"[M]lost companies mark off certain areas * to 
denote a lack of interest in business arising in these areas In 
New York these are called K.O. areas—meaning knock-out 
areas; in Boston they are called redline districts. Same 
thing—don’t write the business. 

The companies' motives for restricting the supply of 
insurance in urban core areas are not hard to find. 
Every company has a limited capacity to accept risks, 
and every company legitimately seeks to maximize pro- 
fits on the insurance it writes. In doing so, company 
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underwriters are given incentives for choosing the 
least hazardous risks in relation to the amount of pre- 
mium charged. Thus, in attempting to select only better 
risks, they find it easier to block out areas considered to 
be blighted than to evaluate properties individually. 

In considering center city properties to be relatively 
poor risks, insurance companies may have in mind that 
buildings in these areas may be older and less fire re- 
sistant than new buildings in other areas or the sub- 
urbs. They may have defective heating and electrical 
systems. Narrow and congested streets may hamper 
firemen. The density of construction and the closeness 
of properties may invite the spread of individual fires 
into conflagrations. Damage from heat, smoke, and 
water may be widespread. 

Companies may also feel that environmental hazards 
generally exist. Property in excellent condition may be 
exposed to nearby fire risks. It may be vulnerable to 
unusual crime hazards. Newly arrived residents from 
rural areas may be unaccustomed to the requirements 
of urban living. Overcrowding increases tension and 
antisocial behavior. 

The added risk of riots, even though regarded as a 
remote possibility, has now prompted some companies 
to state that continued deterioration of the present 
situation would make them positively unwilling to 
provide any insurance in urban fore areas. 

Yet none of these factors may be of significance with 
respect to any individual property. What could be re- 
garded as generally reasonable procedures may be 
arbitrary and discriminatory when applied in any 
particular case. Applications for insurance must be 
considered on their individual merits if everyone is to 
have fair access to insurance. 


Stop-Gap Measures 

In response to the urgency of the center city insur- 
ance problem, this Panel, on September 15, 1967, 
called for state regulators and the insurance industry 
to prevent mass cancellations and nonrenewals and to 
halt a further constriction of the market. As a first step 
toward increasing the availability of insurance in cen- 
ter cities, we also urged the adoption and expansion 
of “Urban Area Plans.” Under these plans, individual 
properties are insured unless a physical inspection dis- 
closes demonstrable reasons why the property itself 
cannot be insured. 

Encouraging developments are taking place. State 
insurance commissioners, in consultation with the in- 
dustry, have taken actions to maintain existing insur- 
ance coverage. Thus, in Michigan and New Jersey, for 
example, commissioners have extended a moratorium 
against cancellations and nonrenewals and have begun 
to work with the industry on steps to enlarge the 
supply of insurance in urban core areas. Some states— 
for example, Illinois and Kansas—have adopted 
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Urban Area Plans; others, such as New Jersey and 
Connecticut, are working to develop these and similar 
methods to overcome the insurance crisis. The National 
Association of Insurance Commissioners has made its 
concern a matter of record and has encouraged action 
to meet the problems. 

Insurance companies have generally acted respon- 
sibly while awaiting the development of a more basic 
solution to the problem. They have not engaged in mass 
cancellations or nonrenewals. They have endeavored 
to maintain existing markets. 

Despite these constructive efforts, there is great un- 
certainty over the future of the inner city insurance 
market. In some cases, the moratoria on cancellations 
and nonrenewals imposed by state insurance depart- 
ments in the wake of the summer’s riots are by their 
terms limited in time. Clearly, critical problems remain 
to be solved. 


The Urgent Need for a Comprehensive Program 


We believe that further steps must be taken im- 
mediately. We recommend that a comprehensive and 
affirmative program be placed into operation at once. 
The resources and talents of the insurance industry 
and of local, state and Federal governments must be 
marshalled to assure property owners everywhere fair 
access to insurance. 

Unless bold and cooperative action is taken without 
delay, the problems of insurance availability will only 
become more serious, and solutions will be even more 
difficult to achieve. 

Some representatives of insurance companies have 
said that if the underlying problems of urban blight 
were corrected, insurance would be readily available. 
But if insurance were more readily available for prop- 
erty that is adequately maintained, the underlying 
problems of urban blight would be more readily 
corrected. 

Owners of well-maintained homes and businesses in 
urban core areas should not be asked to wait for bet- 
ter days to come. Indeed, they will not wait—those 
who can will move out at the first opportunity. Those 
who do not move will have less incentive to keep up 
their properties. Insurance must be made available 
now. 

Yet any workable program must take other realities 
into account. Insurance companies are legitimately in- 
terested in profits and in maintaining their financial 
safety and stability. They therefore seek to avoid high 
risks. The states are already burdened with urgent de- 
mands on their resources. The Federal Government's 
responsibilities already more than match its tax 
revenues. 

We believe that a successful program can be 
designed to operate within the context of the exist- 
ing structure of the insurance industry and the exist- 


ing pattern of state regulation and taxation of the 
insurance industry. 

We believe also that Federal measures should sup- 
port rather than supplant local efforts. Action by the 
Federal Government should encourage and assist those 
with front-line responsibilities. 

We are convinced that the solution of the insurance 
problem of the center cities lies in the cooperative 
efforts of all who are involved. No single interested seg- 
ment—the insurance industry, local, state, and Federal 
Governments, or the residents and businessmen of the 
urban core—can, acting alone, ameliorate the complex 
and interdependent conditions that cause this problem. 

All must accept a measure of responsibility. By do- 
ing so, the insurance crisis can be met. 

The principal alternative to this approach is for 
government itself to provide insurance directly. We 
believe that so marked a departure from the free enter- 
prise insurance system is unjustified at this time. We 
have confidence in the strength of the insurance in- 
dustry and the abilities of the state insurance depart- 
ments. We feel that they can, with limited Federal as- 

sistance, meet the challenge posed by the critical in- 
surance needs of our center cities. 


SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 


We propose a five-part program of mutually sup- 
porting actions to be undertaken immediately by all 
who have a responsibility for solving the problem: 


8 We call upon the insurance industry to take the lead in 
establishing voluntary plans in all states to assure all property 
owners fair access to property insurance. 


8 We look to the states to cooperate with the industry in 
establishing these plans, and to supplement the plans, to what- 
ever extent may be necessary, by organizing insurance pools 
and taking other steps to facilitate the insuring of urban core 
properties. 

8 We urge that the Federal Government enact legislation 
creatin a National Insurance Development Corporation 
(NIDC) to assist the insurance industry and the states in 
achieving the important goal of providing adequate insurance 
for inner cities. Through the NIDC, the state and Federal 
Governments can provide backup for the remote contingency 
of very large riot losses. 


8 We recommend that the Federal Government enact tax 
deferral measures to increase the capacity of the insurance 
industry to absorb the financial costs of the program. 


E We suggest a series of other necessary steps to meet the 
special needs of the inner city insurance market—for example, 
Programs to train agents and brokers from the core areas; to 
asure the absence of discrimination in insurance company 
employment on racial or other grounds; and to seek out better 
methods of preventing losses and of marketing insurance in 
low-income areas. 


The fundamental thrust of our program is coopera- 
tive action. Thus, only those companies that participate 
in plans and pools at the local level, and only those 


states that take action to implement the program, will 
be eligible to receive the benefits provided by the Na- 
tional Insurance Development Corp. and by the Fed- 
eral tax-deferral measures. We firmly believe that all 
concerned must work together to meet the urban 
insurance crisis. Everyone must contribute; no one 
should escape responsibility. 

Our specific recommendations for a five-part pro- 
gram are: 


FAIR Plans 


We recommend that the insurance industry, in co- 
operation with the states, institute in all States plans 
establishing fair access to insurance requirements 
(FAIR plans). 

A FAIR plan assures every property owner in a 
State: 


B Inspection of his property; 


B Written notice of any improvements or loss prevention 
measures that may be required to make his property insurable; 
and 


B Insurance if the property is adequately maintained ac- 
cording to reasonable insurance standards. 


FAIR plans make these assurances applicable to: 


B All dwellings and commercial risks, including buildings 
and contents; 


and for these basic lines of insurance: 
B Fire and extended coverage (damages from wind, hail, 


explosion, riot, civil commotion, aircraft, vehicle, and 
smoke) ; 


B Vandalism and malicious mischief ; and 
B Burglary and theft. 


FAIR plans envision a substantial expansion of 
Urban Area Plans that have been in operation on a 
limited scale since 1960. Urban Area Plans generally 
cover only residential properties in limited geographi- 
cal areas, offer only fire and extended coverage in- 
surance, and have procedural inadequacies. Experience 
with Urban Area Plans demonstrates their promise, but 
also exposes their limitations. FAIR plans will fulfill 
that promise. 

One of the most notable extensions FAIR plans 
will make over Urban Area Plans is to provide bur- 
glary and theft insurance as well as fire and extended 
coverage. What is commonly termed “burglary and 
theft insurance" encompasses a multitude of different 
coverages, each presenting difficult underwriting prob- 
lems. This line of insurance has been a very minor 
part of total industry writings. It has been much more 
expensive to market, and increasing crime rates are 
making it even more expensive. The problems of bur- 
glary and theft insurance have received relatively little 
study, and the potential for improvement is great. 
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While the ultimate answer to the problem lies in the 
reduction of crime and in loss prevention, FAIR plans 
can provide the incentive to insurance companies to 
develop innovations in the burglary and theft line that 
will make the basic coverages more available to the 
public. 

The major differences between Urban Area Plans 
and FAIR plans have led us to formulate the new 
name, which has the added merit of conveying to the 
public the overriding purpose of the plans. 

We believe that FAIR plans will: 


B End the practice of "red-lining" neighborhoods and elim- 
inate other restrictive activities ; 

B Secure for all property owners equitable access to all 
basic lines of property insurance ; and 

B Encourage property improvement and loss prevention by 
responsible owners. 

FAIR plans will also furnish accurate information to 
local and state governments on neighborhoods and on 
the condition of individual properties in poverty areas. 
We strongly urge forceful action at local levels to 
remedy the known environmental hazards of these 
areas. Áction should include the development and en- 
forcement of effective building and fire codes, the pro- 
vision of more adequate police and fire protection, and 
the improvement of health, safety and related local 
services. 

If the information produced by FAIR plans leads to 
constructive governmental action, environmental haz- 
ards, which generate many of the insurance problems 
that make the FAIR plans necessary, will be removed. 
Thus, FAIR plans contain, in themselves, a broader 
implication. They serve as a stimulus to cure the basic 
conditions which have created the need for FAIR plans 
at this time. 

We recognize that the successful operation of FAIR 
plans depends to a large extent on a sincere effort on 
the part of each insurance company to accept center 
city insurance risks. 

We are confident that the insurance industry will 
take the steps required to help solve what is not only a 
complex and troublesome insurance problem, but a 
profound social problem. 

FAIR plans establish minimum standards that are 
essential to overcome center city insurance problems. 
Every state will develop and implement a plan in con- 
formance with its own local institutions, and every 
state may, indeed, establish criteria beyond those sug- 
gested by the Panel. 

The rates for insuring properties are an important 
aspect of FAIR plans. Since the regulation of insur- 
ance rates is a state function, the States will bear the 
responsibility for the rates payable for properties in- 
sured under FAIR plans. 

We urge that, insofar as possible, the level of rates 
generally applicable in a state also apply to properties 
insured under FAIR plans. Surcharges, if needed, 
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should be permitted only for demonstrable hazards 
of the property itself. Wherever possible, there should 
be no additional rate for environmental hazards. 

We recognize the need for flexible and adequate 
rates. À risk must bear an appropriate rate; if a prop- 
erty is significantly more hazardous than average, it 
must yield a commensurately higher premium. Never- 
theless, we hope that the states will consider placing a 
maximum limit on surcharges. Excessive or discrim- 
inatory rates must not be permitted to undermine the 
goals of the FAIR plan. 


State Pools or Other Facilities 


We recommend that states, in cooperation with the 
insurance industry, form pools of insurance companies 
(or other facilities) to make insurance available for 
insurable properties that do not receive coverage under 
the FAIR plans. 

State pools will supplement FAIR plans. Some own- 
ers of well-maintained property will be unable to 
obtain insurance even after an inspection under the 
FAIR plan. Although the property itself is in good 
condition, it may be adjacent to an extremely high 
fire risk, exposed to unusual crime hazards, or subject 
to other environmental hazards which presently make 
property uninsurable. 

Owners of these properties, usually declined by in- 
dividual insurance companies, must have fair access to 
insurance. The responsible owner who cares for his 
property must not be penalized because of his neighbor- 
hood. He must not be denied insurance for reasons 
beyond his control. To do so not only treats him 
unfairly, but encourages the spread of urban blight. 

It is important to recognize the distinction between 

this property and uninsurable property that itself is in 
hazardous condition and cannot or will not be repaired 
by the owner. Uninsurable property of this latter sort 
should not be insured, but should, instead, be the ob- 
Ject of renewal programs designed to revitalize blighted 
areas. 
We recommend that state insurance pools be formed 
where necessary to insure well-maintained property, 
regardless of its location. À pool is an association of 
insurance companies that agree to share income, ex- 
penses, and losses according to a predetermined ar- 
rangement. À pool may be voluntary if all but an 
insignificant part of the industry participates. In some 
states it may have to be mandatory to obtain the broad 
industry participation that is necessary. 

State pools will: 

B Guarantee to the property owner insurance if his property 
meets insurable standards, even when his property is sub- 
jected to environmental hazards; 

B Provide a method of spreading equitably throughout the 
insurance industry the risks from environmental hazards un- 
acceptable to a single company; 

B Create a convenient facility for Government financial 
assistance if it is needed to provide insurance for these risks. 


Some states may well choose a different method to 


achieve the same results expected from pools. They 
may elect some other arrangement more suitable to 
their own local institutions—for example, a state in- 
surance company to underwrite the properties directly 
or a state, insurance fund to provide reinsurance for 
these risks. The point is, state pools or some other 
facility may be needed to achieve the goals of the 
FAIR plans. 

In some states, properties adversely affected by en- 
vironmental hazards may be insignificant in number. 
They may be insured without the necessity of organizing 
a state pool. Diligent effort exercised by property 
owners and social responsibility exercised by state 
officials and the insurance industry—for example, by 
modfying underwriting standards—may succeed in 
providing adequate insurance through the FAIR plans 
alone. 

States that are uncertain whether a pool is neces- 
sary may wish to wait a year or two until they evaluate 
the data developed under their FAIR plan. In this 
case, they would have the benefit of the experience of 
those states that have moved forward more rapidly 
with pool arrangements. 

We recognize that very little is known about insur- 
ing core area risks under a pool arrangement. The ex- 
perience of the Watts Pool is helpful but since that 
pool is restricted to fire insurance at highly surcharged 
rates for commercial properties in a limited geographic 
area, it is not necessarily a model that can be used 
generally. Pooling, however, is a standard insurance 
arrangement, and there is every reason to expect that 
it can function effectively to handle center city insur- 
ance problems. 

The underwriting standards of the pool should be 
set by the state insurance department after consulting 
with the insurance industry. All properties meeting 
reasonable standards of insurability should be accepted 
regardless of environmental hazards. 

It is recognized that deductibles and other limits on 
liability may be needed in making insurance available 
through a pool. 

Rates for property insured in the pool will be regu- 
lated by the states. Each state will determine its own 
appropriate pattern of rates. We recognize that flex- 
ible rates may be necessary. But we urge that the pool 
charge no additional rate for environmental hazards, 
and that, if surcharges are needed, they be subjected 
to a maximum limit in order to keep the premium costs 
within the means of the urban core resident. 

It may well be that intensive loss prevention and 
educational campaigns, deductibles and other similar 
insurance devices, as well as prudent pool management, 
can make the pool profitable over a reasonable period 
of time. 

We recognize, however, that the rates charged for 
pool risks and the type of risks undertaken by the pool 
may make recurring losses inevitable. Handling these 


losses might be resolved in a number of ways. If rates 
are adequate throughout a state to permit substantial 
profits by companies generally, companies might be 
assessed some portion of their underwriting income on 
nonpool property. Or, a state might itself provide 
funds from premium taxes or general revenues and 
subsidize to a certain extent the risks in the pool. Just 
as a State provides funds for other programs designed 
to revitalize core areas, it could consider its insurance 
pool as a related undertaking. 

Another alternative for covering pool losses is for 
the State pool to apply to the National Insurance De- 
velopment Corporation for financial backing against 
losses. In this event, Federal as well as State funds 
would be available to spread the cost of subsidization. 


National Insurance Development Corporation 


We recommend that the Federal Government char- 
ter a National Insurance Development Corporation 
(NIDC) to undertake responsibility for a variety of 
vital but unfulfilled functions in support of the actions 
of private industry and States in the operations of 
FAIR plans and State pools. 

The National Insurance Development Corporation 
would have no shareholders, but rather directors ap- 
pointed by the President and representing all the 
parties vitally interested in the inner city insurance 
problem—residents of urban cores, insurance industry 
representatives, State officials (including State regu- 
lators), Federal officials, and members of the public. 
It would not seek to make a profit but to discharge 
important functions in making insurance more widely 
available to the public. 

The Corporation would discharge these functions: 


B Provide reinsurance against the risk of extraordinary loss 
from civil disorders, and thereby remove the burden from a 
single group of persons or segment of the insurance industry; 


B Provide a source of reinsurance for State pools; 


B Assess the performance of FAIR plans, State pools, and 
other insurance programs designed to deal with the problems 
of the inner cities, by gathering information, analyzing data, 
and preparing studies for the benefit of the public, the in- 
dustry, and government. 


At the present time, standard insurance policies in 
many lines of insurance include coverage against loss 
from riots. We strongly believe that the insurance in- 
dustry should continue to include this riot coverage 
in all lines of insurance in which it presently exists. 

We believe that the riot risk should, however, be 
neutralized as a factor hampering the underwriting of 
insurance in center cities and the placement of private 
reinsurance. Accordingly, the NIDC would issue riot 
reinsurance to member companies which are partici- 
pating fully in FAIR plans and, where they exist, in 
State pools. 

Any company desiring this riot reinsurance would 
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pay a premium to the NIDC. The premiums paid in 
will provide a fund from which to pay losses should 
they occur. The companies would retain the primary 
coverage of riot damage. The NIDC reinsurance would 
cover only the contingency of very large losses. 

Maintaining law and order is primarily a State and 
local responsibility. Thus, any State desiring reinsur- 
ance for riot risks located in that State would be re- 
quired to accept a State layer of financial backup of 
some kind in the event that disorders actually take 
place in that State. 

To the extent that losses on reinsured policies exceed 
the fund accumulated by company premiums and State 
contributions, the NIDC would have authority to bor- 
row from the Federal Treasury amounts needed to pay 
for losses in excess of its assets up to whatever limit may 
be prescribed by Congress. The borrowings would be 
repaid by subsequent accumulations of premiums or by 
congressional appropriations. 

In addition, we recognize that there is great uncer- 
tainty as to how State pools will function, and how 
their financial aspects will be handled. We feel strongly, 
however, that pools should be undertaken now where 
they are required to meet urban core insurance prob- 
lems. To aid the operation of State pools, the NIDC 
could receive direct appropriations for the purpose of 
helping the pools achieve their important objectives. 

Finally, we recognize that our proposed program, 
like all new measures, will not be put into operation 
without difficulties. The program needs to be moni- 
tored to see that it is accomplishing its objectives, and 
this might best be undertaken by the NIDC. 

The monitoring function includes: 
` m Collecting statistics on the operation of FAIR plans and 
the State pools. 

B Conducting surveys and studies in cooperation with State 
insurance departments and the insurance industry to assure 
that the program is achieving its objectives. 

B Gathering statistics and preparing studies of reinsurance— 
5 alien reinsurance and of direct insurance placed 
Abroad. 


B Publishing the results of studies and surveys and providing 
information and analysis to the public, the insurance industry, 
and State and Federal Governments. 


B Making recommendations for any changes needed in the 
program to achieve its purposes. 


Tax Deferral Measures 


We recommended Federal legislation authorizing tax 
deferral measures to permit insurance companies par- 
ticipating in FAIR plans and, where they exist, in 
State pools, to accumulate, as quickly as possible, more 
adequate reserves for catastrophe losses. 

Federal tax measures would operate as follows: 

B The Federal Government would defer tax on any amount 
placed by insurance companies in special reserves to meet 
catastrophe losses. Any company desiring tax deferral must 


participate in FAIR plans and, where they exist, in State 
pools. 
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m That portion of the special reserve that would otherwise 
have been paid in taxes to the Federal Government would 
instead be invested in interest-free, nontransferable U.S. Treas- 
ury securities. Should the companies incur catastrophe losses, 
these securities could be redeemed for cash, which would then 
be available to pay the losses. 


m Limits would be placed on the amount of fund? that could 
be accumulated in the tax-deferred reserves. Funds set aside 
in pools and in special reserves which are later returned to 
the companies for general use would become taxable at the 
time of the return. 

The States would authorize, within these limits, 
whatever reserves and premiums they determined to 
be desirable and appropriate. This action would trigger 
the Federal tax deferral. 

The Panel believes that when sufficient reserves are 
accumulated, the financial backup of government 
against catastrophe losses may no longer be necessary. 
Tax deferral measures therefore contain the promise 
of phasing out governmental support and restoring the 
entire enterprise to private hands. 


Other Necessary Steps 


We recommend other measures to meet special prob- 
lems of the urban core insurance market, specifically: 

Manpower Training Programs to be sponsored by 
government to train residents of blighted areas as agents 
and brokers with special competence to handle the 
insurance needs of center-city areas. 

Recruitment and Training Programs to be ex- 
panded by insurance companies in order to attract 
residents of center city areas to fill personnel needs at 
all levels of the business. 

More Economical Methods of Marketing Insur- 
ance to be studied by the insurance industry; for ex- 
ample, new forms of contracts, as well as new marketing 
and underwriting techniques designed to improve the 
insurance market in center cities. 

Better Procedures to Handle Policyholder Com- 
plaints to be developed by State insurance departments 
in order to have better records of complaints, cancella- 
tions, nonrenewals, and other statistics that measure 
insurance company performance. 

Research Programs to be established by the insur- 
ance industry in cooperation with State pools and 
government to develop new loss prevention techniques 
and other methods of improving the insurance market 
in center city areas. 

More Refined Statistics to be compiled by rating 
bureaus and insurance companies on loss experience in 
order to facilitate rate regulation and loss prevention. 

Lending Programs to be accelerated in the urban 
core with particular attention to providing needed 
funds to small businessmen and other property owners 
for removal and control of fire and crime hazards. 

Contractors’ Bid and Performance Bonds for Ur- 
ban Core Businessmen tg be made more readily avail- 
able to encourage construction work in these areas. 
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Appendix 1 


REPORT TO THE COMMISSION BY THE ADVISORY PANEL ON PRIVATE 
ENTERPRISE 


At the request of the Commission, we have considered the 
appropriate role of the profitmaking free enterprise system in 
helping to alleviate the causes of civil disorders, which are 
the subject of the Commission’s work. In our meetings and 
deliberations during the past 2 months we have taken as our 
starting point the evidence presented to the Commission on 
the causes of the disorders and the alternative courses of action 
which might be pursued to deal with those causes. We have 
also sought the advice of representative members of the busi- 
ness community and others both within and outside of 
government. 

We conclude that maximum utilization of the tremendous 
capability of the American free enterprise system is a crucial 
element in any program for improving conditions, in both 
our urban centers and our rural poverty areas, which have 
brought us to the present crisis. 

The maintenance of public order is primarily the responsi- 
bility of the public sector, but the private sector is the main- 
spring of the national economy and consequently of the 
economic well-being of our citizens. Free enterprise, with its 
system of incentives and rewards for hard work, ability, 
ingenuity and creativity, has made this nation strong and 
produced the highest standard of living the world has ever 
known. Under the spur of competition, the discipline of busi- 
ness management produces maximum benefit from the funds 
and other resources available. 

More than 85 percent of the current annual gross national 
product of over $800 billion is attributable to the private 
business sector. Eighty-four percent of the Nation’s 73 million 
civilian workers are employed by 11.5 million separate private, 
profitinaking employers, of which more than 1.3 million are 
corporations. Even 5 percent of the total number of private 
employers would represent more than 500,000 enterprises. 
The involvement of even that number would constitute a 
massive, pluralistic and truly national approach to the national 
problem of civil disorder and the closely related problems of 
chronic unemployment and underemployment, particularly 
among Negroes. 

For similar reasons the Nation in the past has repeatedly 
relied upon the private sector to assist in solving complex 
national problems. In the field of defense, contracts with 
private companies for materiel, supplies and services 
amounted to $34 billion in fiscal year 1966. In the explora- 
tion of outer space, contracts of the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration with private companies amounted to 
more than $4 billion in fiscal year 1966. 

The concept that the private sector must also be involved 
in overcoming the challenge cf racial ghettos in urban areas 
and poverty in rural areas is now widely accepted, beth within 
and outside the government. In his State of the Union Mes- 
sage on January 17, 1968, the President called for a new 
partnership between government and private industry to 
train and to hire the hard-core unemployed persons.” The 
Congress has made similar declarations in 2 number of acts, 
including the Economic Opportunity Act, the basic charter of 
the War on Poverty. 

Dr. Kenneth B. Clark, the eminent Negro psychologist and 
educator who testified before the Commission, stated in a 
recent article in answer to the question: “What role can 
business play in finding answers to rioting?” 

“Business and industry are our last hope. They are the most 
realistic elements of our society. Other areas in our society— 


government, education, churches, labor—have defaulted in 
dealing with Negro problems.” 

No fewer than 30 of the witnesses wno have appeared be- 
fore the Commission referred to a role for the private sector in 
meeting those urban problems which contribute to civil 
disorder. 

We believe that these widely-shared sentiments about the 
role of the business community are more than mere rhetoric. 
The private sector has shown its concern and capacity for 
making a contribution in the fields relevant tc the urban crisis. 
In many cases it has done so in collaboration with govern- 
ment, and in many cases it has done so entirely independently 
of government. A partnership of profit-making businesses and 
local governments, organized labor, and religious groups has 
recently been organized in the Urban Coalition, and there are 
numerous examples of involvement by individual companies in 
useful projects of various types. 

Some of the areas in which there is evidence that the private 
sector could make a contribution are: 

Job Training and Employment.—The on-the-job training 
program under the Manpower Development and Training 
Act of 1962 has involved more than 2,000 private employ- 
ers. The Job Corps has involved more than 20 private com- 
panies as managers of urban training centers. Numerous 
similar undertakings by private companies have been cata- 
logued by the National Association of Manufacturers as part 
of its STEP (Solutions to Employment Problems) program, 
a national clearinghouse for such endeavors; and by the 
National Industrial Conference Board in the proceedings of 
its conference on Corporate Urban Pregrams—An Invest- 
ment in Economic Progress and Social Order,” held on Janu- 
ary 10, 1968, in New York City. 

Housing.—Joint ventures with public housing authorities 
to reconstruct low-income apartments, housing development 
corporations to receive industrial and banking investments, 
and "instant renewal," utilizing prefabricated units, have been 
pioneered by a number of companies. 

Economic Development.—A consortium of seven of the 
largest life insurance companies has been created to extend 
loans in ghetto areas where investment risks were previously 
considered too great. Several companies have established 
plants in various poverty areas to employ and train local 
residents. “Operation Bootstrap,” through tax and other in- 
centives, has drawn some 600 companies into investments in 
new plants in Puerto Rico since 1942, has resulted in the 
rapid development of the Puerto Rican economy and a 
dramatic increase in the standard of living, and now serves as 
a model for the development of ‘other areas of the Western 
Hemisphere. As a byproduct, “Operation Bootstrap” has also 
reversed the net in-migration of Puerto Ricans to the con- 
tinentai United States, which was an in-migration from a 
rural poverty area to urban centers much like the massive 
outflow of the rural poor to American cities in recent decades. 

Negro Entrepreneurship.—In order to support and develop 
needed managerial capabilities in the Negro community, a 
number of smal! business programs have relied upon the 
private sector. The Small Business Administration made al- 
most 3,500 loans during fiscal year 1967 under its economic 
opportunity loan program, many in participation with private 
lending institutions and many as guarantor of private loans. 
A privately-sponscred nonprofit group, the Interracial Council 
for Business Opportunities, has utilized volunteer executives 
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of successful businesses to provide managerial assistance to 
small businesses. The ICBO has assisted approximately 1,000 
businessmen since 1963 and has created a private, bank-guar- 
anteed loan fund. A Department of Commerce program has 
so far stimulated creation of four trade assoications for coun- 
selling and other assistance to Negro small businessmen. Some 
companies have created private community development cor- 
porations which provide managerial assistance to Negro 
entrepreneurs. 

Education.—A number of companies have provided basic 
literacy and mathematical skill training to their own dis- 
advantaged employees and in some cases to those of other 
companies, under contract. À number of profitmaking Job 
Corps contractors have pioneered rapid literacy techniques. 

Attitudinal Change.—Inclusion of Negroes in national ad- 
vertising has been spurred by the Advertising Council, and 
many companies are taking affirmative steps to improve the 
attitudes of their employees and customers through in-plant 
literature as well as through advertising policy. 

While business and industry are making substantial efforts 
in these and other fields, we believe that much more can and 
should be done. Many more companies will undoubtedly enter 
these fields on a volunteer basis, in some cases because they 
recognize that the price of inaction may well be continued 
tension and disorder and the ultimate breakdown of the tran- 
quility which underlies our entire social fabric and economic 
growth. And this process might, and should, be accelerated 
by exhortation from government and business leadership. 

But we believe that a truly massive number of companies 
could be induced to participate only if appropriate monetary 
incentives are provided by the Federal government to defray 
the unusual costs of participation. We also believe that 
opportunities for business involvement, on a substantially 
broader scale than at present, exist primarily in the areas of 
employment and job training and in economic development, 
in the sense of the establishment of plants and other facil- 
ities in poverty areas, both urban and rural. Housing, Negro 
enterpreneurship, education, and attitudinal changes are 
also important areas in which the private sector might well 
make significantly greater contributions, but in the time 
available to us we have attempted to deal only with the high- 
est priority areas and urge that further study be given 
to these additional subjects. 

It should be noted that our optimism about potential 
business involvement, in both jobs for the unemployed and 
economic development, is grounded upon continuation of 
essentially the same level of economic growth the Nation has 
experienced in the past 18 months. Business interest is, 
obviously, affected by general economic conditions as well 
as by a specific monetary incentive. 

The Commission has received ample testimony that un- 
employment and underemployment are among the most per- 
sistent and serious grievances among many Negroes in the 
central cities which have experienced disorders in recent 
years. At the same time, job training and job development 
are the daily concern of profitmaking enterprises and con- 
sequently are areas to which private companies can bring 
the greatest skill and ingenuity. 

It is estimated that some 500,000 unemployed persons may 
be characterized as hard core in the sense that they lack eighth 
grade literacy and mathematical skills, have only intermittent 
work histories at most, and often lack motivation to hold and 
perform a job. A substantial proportion of this group is 
Negro, male, and between the ages of approximately 18 and 
25. The evidence before the Commission suggests that it is 
this group of late teenagers and young adults who are often 
the initial participants in civil disorders. A slum employment 
study by the Department of Labor in 1966 indicated that, as 
compared with an overall unemployment rate in the United 
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States of 3.8 percent, the unemployment rate among nonwhite 
16- to 19-year-old males was 26.5 percent, and among non- 
white 16- to 24-year-old males was 15.9 percent. Data 
collected by the Commission in 20 cities which experienced 
racial disorders in 1967, including the most serious disorders, 
indicate that Negro males between the ages of 15 and 25 
predominated among the rioters, that more than 20 percent 
of the rioters were unemployed, and that when they were 
employed, they tended to be underemployed in the sense 
that their employment was intermittent and in low status, 
unskilled jobs. 

Experience over recent years with various experimental 
public and private employment techniques demonstrates to 
our satisfaction that on-the-job training by private employers 
offers a highly successful method of insuring ultimate place- 
ment of trainees, as compared with vocational school pro- 
grams. The latter often fail to attract the hard-core unem- 
ployed person, who is likely to have been a dropout from 
public school and is generally poorly motivated toward public 
educational institutions of any type. Institutional programs 
also leave unresolved the difficult problem of matching the 
trainee to the subsequent job. Public employment programs 
often tend to provide unsatisfying, dead-end jobs. 

In our recommendations we propose to deal primarily with 
the 500,000 hard-core unemployed who have not yet been 
reached or placed in permanent employment by existing pro- 
grams. By so zeroing-in, we do not intend to ignore the remain- 
ing approximately million and a half jobless whom the U.S. 
Department of Labor estimates also need help with regard to 
employment. Nor do we intend to ignore the approximately 
10 million underemployed, 6.5 million of whom work full time 
and earn less than $3,000 annually, which is the federally 
dcfined poverty level. 

Many members of these latter two groups, the unemployed 
who are not hard core in the sense of extreme disadvantage, 
and the underemployed, would undoubtedly also benefit from 
the kind of training which our recommendations would en- 
courage for the hard core. We would urge continuation and 
expansion of existing programs which are designed to reach 
these other two groups. In addition, we recommend considera- 
tion of extension to these two groups of the program we rec- 
ommend for the hard core, perhaps with modifications. 

We do not intend with our program for the hard-core dis- 
advantaged to stimulate the 'eapfrogging, by the hard-core 
unemployed, of the other two groups. Certainly the already 
employed must not lose their jobs in order to make room for 
the hard-core unemployed. Only a program which both up- 
grades the already employed and thereby creates openings 
for the hard core, or which creates new openings for the hard 
core, can satisfy this need. 

The other two groups are often disadvantaged by the inter- 
related problems of outright racial discrimination against 
those who are nonwhite, and unrealistic and unnecessarily 
high minimum qualifications for employment or promotion, 
which often have the effect of discriminating. For these 
groups, as for the hard core, business must consider whether 
a criminal record should be a bar to the particular job, 
whether a high school diploma is an inflexibly necessary re- 
quirement, or whether a written examination is appropriate. 
During World War II, industry successfully employed large 
numbers of the previously unemployed who were disadvan- 
taged, by lowering standards such as these and by restruc- 
turing work patterns so that the job fit the level of available 
skill, not vice versa. 

That experience, and many others as well, amply demon- 
strate that racial and other stereotypes are false. The usual 
educational and other measures used for the population as a 
whole, when applied to the disadvantaged often ignore con- 
siderable intelligence and skill which are utilized instead in 


activity, often illegal, in the complex system of the ghetto 
streets. The existing Federal, state, and local laws against 
discrimination in employment should be observed and effec- 
tively but reasonably enforced. 

We are realistic about the problems involved in motivating 
and training these hard-core youngsters and young adults. 
Experience with a number of programs, such as the Job Corps, 
the Neighborhood Youth Corps, and several Manpower De- 
velopment and Training projects, demonstrates clearly that 
training and motivating this group is considerably more costly 
than in the case of cither the labor force with which private 
enterprise normally operates or the trainees whom current 
federally assisted on-the-job training programs have generally 
tended to reach. Accordingly, we are convinced that the in- 
centive necessary to induce a broad base of the free enterprise 
system to hire and train the hard-core unemployed will have 
to be increased correspondingly. 

Almost by definition, the new employee recruited from the 
hard core will require substantially more basic job training 
than is provided today for unskilled workers who are not dis- 
advantaged. Although this is a function and a source of cost 
which employers have generally undertaken themselves, under 
the Manpower Development and Training Act of 1962 the 
Federal Government has created an incentive for training by 
defraying a portion of such costs. 

Far more serious for the employer are the many supportive 
services which the hard core require in order to make them 
amenable to employment and job training and the discipline 
of the work experience. In many cases the new employee re- 
cruited from the hard core will require basic educational 
training, which employers have rarely been required to pro- 
vide under normal labor market circumstances. In addition, 
the new employee will usually require counseling in regard to 
his willingness to work and in regard to aspects of his work 
habits which the employer normally takes for granted: for 
example, in dress, appearance, social relationships, money 
Management, transportation, hygiene and health. These sup- 
portive services will therefore constitute a source of special 
cost to the employer. 

Tardiness and absenteeism are major problems for this 
group, who have previously found little social or economic 
benefit from conformity with the usual standards of commer- 
cial life. A number of experiments, including the substantial 
experience of the Job Corps training centers, indicates that it 
is difficult to motivate hard-core youths to remain on the job 
for more than a few weeks. The productivity of trainees at 
any level is often minimal, but at this level, and with con- 
siderable disruption through tardiness, absenteeism and turn- 
over, the cost to the employer can, again, be especially 
burdensome. 

These special costs, of supportive services and loss of pro- 
ductivity, will have to be adequately reimbursed by govern- 
ment in order to permit and stimulate business and industry 
of all types and sizes to hire and train members of the hard- 
core unemployed. Estimates of the total annual cost to the 
employer per hard-core trainee vary from $3,000 to $5,000, 
including $3,000 or more in wages at the higher of the mini- 
mum wage or the prevailing wage, training costs, and sup- 
portive service costs, and assuming that marginal productivity 
is achieved during the training period in return for the 
employer's payment of wages. 

It must be recognized that a sure method for motivating 
the hard-core unemployed has yet to be devised. One basic 
minimum is already apparent from experimental programs: 
The job must not appear to the hard-core person to be a 
dead-end job. Since by definition he would not be eligible for 
even an entry-level job, he must be given job training. It must 
be made clear to him from the outset that his satisfactory per- 
formance at the entry level will result not only in continued 
employment after the training period but also in an oppor- 


tunity for advancement, ideally through a clearly defined job 
ladder with step increases in both pay and responsibility. The 
fastest growing area of private sector labor demand is in the 
service industries, rather than in manufacturing ; yet the prob- 
lem of giving a sense of dignity to entry-level jobs is greatest 
in the service industries. 

We believe that, spurred by an adequate monetary incen- 
tive, many private employers can and will utilize sufficient 
ingenuity to meet these and other difficulties of motivating, 
training and retaining the hard core in useful and productive 
jobs. The task is by no means an easy one, but we believe the 
private sector is capable of devising individual solutions 
adapted to the individual employee and company. A truly 
massive attempt has not yet been made to induce business to 
try this approach to the unemployment problem. We believe 
that it offers a realistic possibility of success. 

Even with an adequate monetary incentive to the employer, 
it must also be recognized that many of the hard core may 
never be employable by private enterprise, either because they 
are not reached by the normal processes of the labor market 
or even stepped-up recruitment techniques, because once 
reached they are reluctant to accept employment, because the 
cost of training them exceeds even the most liberal reim- 
bursement, or because they are unable to achieve an adequate 
level of productivity. For this most severely disadvantaged 
group, other alternatives will have to be considered. 

Effective administration of a monetary incentive is almost 
as important in attracting widespread business interest as the 
amount of the incentive itself. Monetary incentives to business 
might be provided in a number of ways. The Government 
could guarantee business against various unusually high risks 
from investment in ghetto areas or, as has been attempted by 
the Office of Economic Opportunity in a few experimental 
cases, against the higher turnover and other loss resulting 
from employment of the hard core. The most direct technique 
for compensating business is a contract mechanism, under 
which reimbursement for costs in the particular case is made 
by a governmental agency to the private contractor. An in- 
direct incentive can be provided through the tax system, 
either by way of a credit against net tax or through an addi- 
tional expense deduction for a particular cost or through ac- 
celerated depreciation for particular investments or some 
combination of these three. 

We are convinced that large numbers and many different 
types of business and industrial companies will participate in 
hiring and training the hard-core unemployed only if an 
incentive technique is devised which is as simple and automatic 
as possible. 

Experience since 1962 in the on-the-job training program 
under the Manpower Development and Training Act indi- 
cates that the Government contract mechanism, in advance 
of employment and training, is slow in attracting business 
interest. In part this is due to the need in a contracting system 
for a substantial promotional effort to bring the program to 
the attention of a large number of employers. In part it is due 
to the reluctance of many employers, once they learn of the 
program, to engage in protracted negotiations with a many- 
layered structure of local, state, and Federal authorities, all 
of whom must approve the contractual arrangements. Em- 
ployers are also extremely reluctant to assume the burden- 
some paperwork requirements and corresponding additional 
overhead costs of any Federal contracting procedure. Execu- 
tives are often apprehensive that a Government contract will 
necessarily involve some loss of management prerogatives over 
the productive process, especially because Government may 
seek to dictate in detail the content of the training to be 
given to employees. These factors appear to discourage even 
the largest industrial firms, but their negative impact is, natu- 
rally, magnified manyfold for medium- and small-sized em- 
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ployers, who might otherwise absorb, in the aggregate, large 
numbers of the hard-core unemployed. It is possible that a 
simplified direct compensation technique could be devised 
which would minimize the negative features of contracting, 
but it is likely that most businessmen would still avoid this 
type of involvement with Government. 

We believe that the single most powerful inducement for 
broad involvement of private enterprise in job training and 
job development lies in the use of a tax incentive. Neither a 
guarantee technique nor a contracting mechanism offers the 
same appeal to businessmen in enterprises of all sizes as does 
a tax incentive. Businessmen are convinced from past experi- 
ence that tax incentives will be relatively simple, automatic, 
and as self-enforcing as a Government program can be, even 
as compared with a simplified direct compensation method. 
Accordingly, we recommend the following program of incen- 
tives to business and industry: 


1. Tax Incentive for Hard-Core Employment 

First, the hard-core unemployed should be defined and 
identified by a Government agency, either the Federal-State 
Employment Services or other local agencies, such as the com- 
munity action agencies, whichever may in particular localities 
develop the capacity to reach out effectively to the hard-core 
unemployed. We do not believe that business can generally 
be expected to perform this recruitment function efficiently 
within the ghetto. 

Second, an unemployed person once certified as hard core 
should be issued a green card or other similar identifying 
document which he would present to an employer. 

Third, for each new employee furnishing a green card 
added to his payroll, the employer would in turn receive a 
substantial credit against his corporate income tax for the 
year in which the employee was employed. The sole limitation 
upon the employer would be that he not dismiss existing em- 
ployees in order to hire green card employees. 

In order to stimuate efforts by the employer to devise 
techniques for motivating green card employees to remain on 
the job, the tax credit would not be allowed to the employer 
unless the employee were retained for at least 6 months. If he 
remained for 6 months, the employer would be entitled to a 
tax credit in the amount of 75 percent of the wages and 
fringe benefits paid to the employee during that period. From 
the outset, the employer would be required to pay the higher 
of the minimum wage or the prevailing wage for the occupa- 
tion in question. 

To encourage continued retention of the employee, the 
employer would be entitled to a credit against tax in the 
amount of 50 percent of the wages and fringe benefits paid 
to the employee during the second 6 months of employment, 
and 25 percent of the wages and fringe benefits paid during 
the second year of employment. For example, an employer 
paying the minimum wage of $1.60 per hour, or $3,328 per 
year to a full-time employee, and no fringe benefits, would 
receive for the first 6 months of employment $1,248 in credit 
against his net corporate income tax. If the employee were 
retained for the second 6 months, the employer would receive 
an additional $832 or a total of $2,080 as a credit against tax 
for the first year. If the employee remained for the entire 
2-year period, the employer would receive an additional $832 
in credit against his corporate tax for the second year. The 
employer’s total credit for the employee over a 2-year period 
would thus amount to $2,912. Of course, over the 2-year 
period the employer will incur the cost of training and other 
supportive services and the cost of wages and fringe benefits 
paid and would therefore also receive the usual deduction 
from gross income for these costs as business expenses. 

The premise of the plan is that, given the tax benefit only 
if the employee is motivated to remain on the job, the em- 
ployer will attempt to create the conditions necessary to keep 
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the employee motivated, through the provision of training, 
job ladders, and the supportive services which have been 
described above as so necessary to motivation and retention 
of the hard-core unemployed. In order to avoid abuse of 
the premium which the green card confers upon the job 
applicant, no green card holder would be entitled to use the 
card for more than 2 years of cumulative employment and in 
no event for a series of less-than-6-month periods with dif- 
ferent employers. Should an employee leave an employer 
voluntarily for the second time, the Employment Service or 
other referring agencies would be required to place him at 
the bottom of their referral file. 

As in the case of the existing 7 percent tax credit for in- 
vestment in new equipment, the maximum credit allowable 
against the corporate employer’s tax arising from employment 
of the hard-core unemployed would be limited to $25,000 
plus 50 percent of the amount of the company’s tax exceed- 
ing $25,000. So that no employer would receive a competitive 
advantage, credit would be allowable only for a limited per- 
centage of the total number of the company’s employees, on a 
sliding scale. An employer of 10 or fewer employees could re- 
ceive a tax credit for no more than 50 percent of his em- 
ployees as green card holders; employers of 10 to 100 
employees could receive credit for no more than 25 percent; 
and those employing over 100 no more than 15 percent. 

An advantage of the tax credit route is that only com- 
panies which are profitable and therefore owe Federal income 
tax are eligible for the incentive credit. Profitable companies 
are in the best position to provide meaningful and continu- 
ing employment. 

Provision should be made for exemption of green card 
holders from mandatory labor union membership until they 
have become permanent, full-time employees. 


2. Tax Incentives for Investment in Poverty Areas, Both 
Urban and Rural 


We recommend a parallel tax credit, in addition, for the 
location and renovation of plants and other business facilities 
in urban and rural poverty areas, as already defined jointly by 
several Federal departments and agencies. The new invest- 
ment credit would be available for investments in rural as 
well as urban poverty arcas in order to begin a national effort 
to improve rural economic conditions and thereby attempt to 
stem the massive migration from such areas to the urban 
centers which has been so marked in recent decades. 

The existing incentive tax credit for investment in new 
equipment, first enacted in 1962, applies regardless of the area 
in which the investment is made. But the existing credit does 
not apply to investment in real property or in plant. We recom- 
mend that, for investment in poverty areas, the existing credit 
be increased subtantially enough to achieve this purpose and 
extended to investments in real property and plant, whether 
for acquisition or construction of new property or the renova- 
tion of existing property. We also recommend that plant end 
equipment in such areas be eligible for rapid amortization, 
within as little as 5 years. These incentives would be designed 
to attract to the poverty areas the type of industrial and 
commercial development which would create new jobs and 
would also stimulate further economic benefit within the 
disadvantaged community surrounding the enterprise. 

The incentives would assist existing businesses in poverty 
areas, including Negro-owned businesses, as well as new 
businesses. By stimulating new jobs in urban poverty areas the 
incentives would also help to overcome the often severe diff- 
culties residents of those areas now experience in obtaining 
transportation to suburban commercial and industrial plants. 

The credit for poverty area investment would not, how- 


ever, be dependent upon employment of the hard-core unem- 
ployed. An employer eligible for the credit for poverty area 
investment would also be eligible, if he employed green card 
holders, for the credit for hard-core employment. The two 
credits are designed to meet separate needs and different costs 
to investors and employers and therefore should be cumu- 
lative. Like the credit for employment of the hard-core, the 
investment credit should be limited to $25,000 of tax and 
50 percent of the tax exceeding $25,000. 

Protections would have to be provided against subsidizing 
“run-away” plants from urban areas, although large. com- 
panies should not be discouraged from expanding their op- 
erations into rural areas. Protections would also be necessary 
to avoid abuse of the credit by automated operations which 
involve few employees. 


3. Local Joint Clearinghouse Groups 


We recommend that industry, organized labor, and various 
civic organizations be encouraged to create joint local clearing- 
house groups to exchange experience gained with employment 
of the hard-core unemployed and with investment in poverty 
areas. A major benefit of utilizing the tax incentive technique 
is permitting each enterprise to adapt its program to the 
particular conditions of its business and location and the 
particular problems and strengths of the labor market in that 
location. However, there is much to be gained from the 
cross-fertilization of the many experimental programs now 
being carried on by business and industry and the many 
additional experiments which would be stimulated by the tax 
incentives we have outlined. Mixed local groups would facili- 
tate a useful interchange of experience and know-how. In 
any event, these local groups would have no authority to ap- 
prove or disapprove programs for tax credit purposes. 

In our deliberations we have considered carefully the argu- 
ments which have repeatedly been made in some tax circles 
against the use of tax incentives for social purposes such as 
those we recommend. Two such arguments have been made 
most strenuously and merit thoughtful answers: 

(1) Backdoor financing.—It is often contended that tax 
mcentives, once enacted as a part of the Internal Revenue 
Code, become entrenched and immune from the kind of 
public scrutiny which more direct incentives, through ap- 
propriated funds, receive annually in the Congress. The 
recent history of the existing 7-percent investment credit for 
new equipment, which is the most direct analogy to the invest- 
ment credits proposed here, belies this argument. A fixed 
time limitation may be placed upon a provision of the tax law, 
just as in the case of authorizing legislation for a direct in- 
centive. Although this was not done in the case of the 7-per- 
cent equipment investment credit, the Administration recom- 
mended a suspension of the credit for a period of time in 1966 
and 1967, because the demonstrated success of the tax credit 
as a spur to new investment was thought to increase the 
danger of inflation. The Congress accepted this conclusion, 
after giving it the same consideration it would have given 
had the question instead arisen in regard to the extension of an 
authorized direct incentive or in regard to an appropria- 
tion for a program of direct incentive enacted under a multi- 


year authorization. The public policy which dictates that an 
incentive be a permanent part of the law is the same whether 
the law involved is the Internal Revenue Code or some. 
other statute. 

The tax incentives we recommend should be limited in time 
and reappraised every 2 years. If, in addition, some further 
control on the cost to the Treasury is necessary, the Govern- 
ment would retain authority to regulate the flow of green 
cards in the case of the credit for hard-core employment. 

(2) Foreclosing other, more creative avenues of assist- 
ance.—J1t is contended that tax incentives tend to obscure the 
search for more effective techniques to achieve common social 
goals. This may be an effective argument in regard to other 
uses of tax incentives, but it is inapplicable to the use we rec- 
ommend. We arrived at the tax approach only after care- 
fully appraising the various other available means of govern- 
mental assistance, several of which have been tried. After 
weighing these alternatives, we have come to the firm conclu- 
sion that the tax technique is indeed the most effective for the 
particular social goal. We have sought a means of motivating 
the widest possible spectrum of American business in alleviat- 
ing joblessness in our urban and rural poverty areas, and we 
find that no other technique is as likely to move the American 
business community into action for this purpose as is the tax- 
incentive device. 

The public policy goal here is the employment and training 
of hundreds of thousands of persons by, hopefully, thousands 
of business enterprises. The existing investment tax credit was 
taken on 1,239,000 corporate tax returns and 6,904,000 in- 
dividual tax returns during the period of 1962—65, represent- 
ing new investments in the amount of approximately $75 bil- 
lion and $17.5 billion respectively. It is precisely because of 
the need for a similarly pluralistic and large-scale answer to 
the problem of joblessness in the ghetto that we have turned 
to the most pluralistic technique for channelling governmental 
assistance: the individual decisions of thousands of businesses 
to utilize the tax credit in making their daily employment and 
plant location decisions. Other incentive techniques may be 
better for the solution of other major social problems, but we 
are convinced that the tax incentive method is the most appro- 
priate and most hopeful solution to this particular problem. 


ComMISSIONER CHARLES B. TuonNTON, Chairman, 
Chairman of the Board, Litton Industries, Inc. 
Joun LELAND ATWOOD, 
President and Chief Executive Officer, 
North American Rockwell Corp. 
MARTIN R. GAINSBRUGH, 
Senior Vice President and Chief Economist, 
National Industrial Conference Board. 
WALTER E. HoADLEY, 
Senior Vice President and Chief Economist, 
Bank of America. 
Lovis F. Porx, Jr., 
Vice President, Finance, 
International and Development, 
General Mills, Inc. 
LAWRENCE M. STONE, 
Professor of Law, 
University of California, Berkeley. 
January 29, 1967 
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Appendix J 
SPECIAL INTERIM RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE COMMISSION 


August 10, 1967. 
Tuz PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: 

On the basis of the testimony to date, the National Advisory 
Commission on Civil Disorders recommends that the following 
actions be taken immediately: 

(1) Increase substantially the recruitment of Negroes 
into the Army National Guard and Air National Guard. 
As of December 31, 1966, the Army National Guard totaled 
404,996 officers and enlisted personnel in units in the 
United States. Of this total, only 4,638 were Negro—1.15 
percent. As of the same date, the Air National Guard to- 
taled 80,822 officers and airmen. Of this total, only 475 
were Negro—0.6 percent. 

The Commission believes strongly that this deficiency 
must be corrected as soon as possible. To do so will require 
the combined efforts of the Department of Defense, State 
officials, and the Negro community. 

(2) Improve and expand riot control training of the 
Army National Guard and the Air National Guard. We 
have been informed that steps are under way to do this. We 
wish to underscore the importance of moving forward as 
rapidly as possible. We recommend that special emphasis 
be given to such training during the next several weeks. 

(3) Review by Federal and state officials of the quali- 
fications and performance of all officers in the Army Na- 
tional Guard and Air National Guard. The Department 
of Defense should also review Federal recognition stand- 

‘ards and procedures to insure that they are adequate to 
preclude the appointment and promotion of substandard 
officers. 


Respectfully yours, 
(Signed) Orro KERNER, 
Governor, Illinois. 
(Signed) Joun V. LiNpsAY, 


Mayor, New York City. 


October 7, 1967. 
Tue PREsmenT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear Ma. PRESIDENT: 

The National Advisory Commission on Civil Disorders, on 
the basis of testimony thus far received, recommends that you 
direct the Department of Justice to conduct a series of in- 
tensive training conferences this winter for governmental and 
police officials. The series would focus on effective measures 
for the maintenance of law and order and on programs to im- 
prove police-community relations. 

We emphasize that knowledge and programs in these 
areas are not substitutes for solutions to the problems of racial 
discrimination, alienation and poverty, as reflected in such 
areas as employment, education and housing. But there is 
need for cities, as soon as possible, to share the knowledge that 
has been gained in methods for maintenance of law and order. 

Some 75 witnesses, including mayors, chiefs of police, other 
state and local officials, representatives of Federal depart- 
ments and agencies, and residents of disorder areas have now 
testified before the Commission. Many others will be heard. 
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The testimony to date convinces the Commission that a 
substantial body of knowledge now exists in the fields of pre- 
vention and control of civil disorders that could profitably be 
communicated through training conferences under the aus- 
pices of the Department of Justice. Of course, we are aware 
that a, number of valuable meetings and programs for local 
law enforcement officials are under way. But these meetings 
we believe can be significantly supplemented by a conference 
of broader scope and longer duration such as that we here 
propose. 

The precise format of this conference and the cities to be 
involved would, of course, be determined by the Justice De- 
partment. The conference could be conducted here in Wash- 
ington or on a regional basis, perhaps in cooperation with 
colleges or universities. A short program might be appropriate 
for key state and municipal officials, a slightly longer one 
for police chiefs, and a more extensive one for other public 
safety and government personnel. Subjects to be covered 
presumably would include advance planning; control tech- 
niques; communications systems; decision making during dis- 
orders; joint operations with neighboring police, State police, 
the National Guard, and Army; community relations and 
effective means of dealing with citizens’ grievances. 

Respectfully yours, 


(Signed) Otto KERNER, 
Chairman, 
(Signed) Joun V. Linpsay, 


Vice Chairman. 


February 7, 1968. 
Hon. Ramsey CLARK, 
Attorney General, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear Mr. ATTORNEY GENERAL: 

More effective means of communication among police off- 
cers in a disorder area and between police in the area and 
officers at control headquarters are essential. Difficulties in 
communication impair day-to-day enforcement efforts, but 
become particularly acute during a disorder when there is ur- 
gent need for departments to act as coordinated units. 

One important way to alleviate this problem is to provide 
miniaturized two-way radio equipment for all officers on 
patrol. Accordingly, the Commission’s Report will include 
the following paragraph strongly endorsing the recommenda- 
tion of the President’s Crime Commission: 


Miniaturized communications equipment for officers on 
foot is critically needed for command and control in civil 
disorders. This Commission, therefore, endorses the rec- 
ommendations made by the Crime Commission that the 
Federal Government assume the leadership in initiating 
and funding portable radio development programs for the 
police. 

The Commission believes that the Department of Justice 
should move forward now to develop such a program. We 
urge immediate action and we would appreciate learning 
of steps being taken in this direction. 

Sincerely yours, 


(Signed) Orro Kerner, 
Chairman. 
(Signed) Joms V. Linpsay, 


Vice Chairman. 


February 7, 1968. 


Hon. Rose, H. Hype, 

Chairman, Federal Communications Commission, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: 

The National Advisory Commission on Civil Disorders has 
examined the critical control problems that our cities have 
encountered in the recent disorders. Among the most perplex- 
ing has been to provide sufficient radio frequencies to insure 
communication among control officers on a daily basis and 
especially during a disorder. Police officers in the disorder area 
have frequently found it difficult or impossible to reach other 
officers or other agencies of local or state government. State 
and local police are sometimes unable to use the same 
frequency. 

The following paragraph, which will be included in the 
Commission’s report, sets forth the Commission’s strong 
recommendation on the basis of its study: 


We believe that the critical communications and 
control problems arising from the present shortage of 
frequencies available to police departments require im- 
mediate attention. Accordingly, we recommend that the 
Federal Communications Commission make sufficient fre- 
quencies available to police and related public safety 
services to meet the demonstrated need for riot control 
and other emergency use. 


We understand that this matter is under consideration 
by the Commission now. We urge immediate action and 
would appreciate learning of steps being taken in this 
direction. 


Sincerely, 
(Signed) Orro Kerner, 
Chairman, 
(Signed) Joun V. Linpsay, 


Vice Chairman. 


Appendix K 
A STATEMENT ON METHODOLOGY 


Two prime factors shaped the character and direction of 
the Commission’s work. The first was time; the second, the 
scope of the task. 

The Commission was established by the President on July 
29, 1967. Under the terms of the Executive order, it was 
directed to make an interim report not later than March 1, 
1968, and a final report not later than July 29, 1968. 

From the start, a sense of urgency dominated the Com- 
mission’s work. This grew from month to month until, in De- 
cember, the decision was made to issue both the interim and 
final reports as a single document before March 1, 1968. 
Basic to this decision was the conviction that to present our 
major conclusions and recommendations in midsummer would 
be to forfeit whatever opportunity might exist for the report 
“to affect this year the dangerous climate of tension and ap- 
prehension that pervades our cities.” 

At the same time, the Commission was faced with the task 
of analyzing a series of essentially local events, reporting 
“what happened" and “why it happened” in terms that would 
provide a national perspective. It also had responsibility to 
formulate a series of recommendations to answer the ques- 
tion: “What can be done to prevent it from happening again 
and again?” 


The Work of the Commissioners 


To accomplish these tasks within the stringent time limits 
indicated above, the Commissioners divided their work into 
two basic phases. 

During the first phase, closed hearings were held in Wash- 
ington, D.C., in order to bring before the Commission a full 
spectrum of witnesses whose testimony would aid the Com- 
Mission in considering the issues raised by the President’s 
charge. 

In the initial hearings, the Commission sought information 
to determine as accurately as possible what happened during 
several major disorders. The Commission heard testimony 
from mayors and their top assistants, from police and fire de- 
partment officials, from officers and workers of human rela- 
tions commissions, and from a variety of other local officials 
who either played a role in controlling the disorders or had 
knowledge of the events that took place. For some major 
disorders, the Commission also heard testimony from Federal 
officials, from governors, from other state officials, and from 
state law enforcement officers. 


This testimony was not confined solely to what happened. 
In prepared statements and during questioning by the Com- 
mission, these officials also explained their understanding 
of the basic causes of the disorders and their recommendations 
for future action. 

In attempting to gain an understanding of the forces that 
gave rise to the disorders, the Commission heard testimony 
from ghetto residents, from civil rights leaders, from noted 
authors, from reporters, from sociologists, historians, psy- 
chologists, economists, and from a wide range of Federal, 
state, and local officials involved in the problems of our cities, 
our poor, and our minority groups. 

Because of the extreme importance of measures relating 
to the prevention and control of disorders, the Commission 
heard testimony from officials of the Department of Justice 
and the Federal Bureau of Investigation, from army officers 
with responsibility for riot control operations, from National 
Guard officers who commanded control forces, and from a 
wide variety of police officials and academic experts in police- 
community relations. 

The Commission heard extensive testimony to provide the 
background for its program recommendations. In these var- 
ious fields—employment, education, housing, welfare, youth 
programs, urban problems—the Commission heard testimony 
from Cabinet officials, from other Federal officials, from 
business and labor leaders, from ghetto residents, from state 
and local officials, from civil rights leaders, and from univer- 
sity experts. 

In total, during 20 days of hearings from August to Novem- 
ber, over 130 persons appeared as witnesses before the Com- 
mission. The transcript of these hearings—which totaled over 
3,900 pages—was digested and fully indexed so that it could 
serve as a continuing source of information for the Commis- 
sion, staff, consultants, and advisers. 

A list of the witnesses appearing before the Commission 
is found in Appendix E. 

In addition to the hearings, the Commissioners themselves 
visited some eight cities that had suffered serious disorders. 
During these visits the Commissioners met with and inter- 
viewed ghetto residents and black militants, as well as public 
officials. Tours were conducted of areas that had experienced 
disorders. 

The second phase of the Commission’s work consisted of 
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a series of meetings held from December through February 
of 1968 for the purpose of discussing the results of the field 
surveys and other investigations, reviewing preliminary drafts 
of sections of the report, and discussing and formulating pro- 
posed recommendations. 

In addition to these general meetings attended by the Com- 
mission and key staff members, individual Commissioners 
participated in preparation of the report by exchanging in- 
formation with the staff, by furnishing data on particular sub- 
jects under review, and by generally furnishing advice and 
guidance to the staff effort. 

In sum, during the period from July 29, 1967, to March 1, 
1968, the Commission met for a total of 44 days, not in- 
cluding the trips taken to the riot cities. 


The Staff 

The pressures of time and the need to study a representa- 
tive sample of the riot cities led the Commission to recruit 
rapidly a staff of over 90 professionals, including qualified 
personnel, both professional and clerical, detailed to the 
Commission by Federal agencies. 

As the Commission’s work shifted into its second phase, 
and as the investigative and analytical work neared com- 
pletion, the staff was reduced in number to approximately 45 
professionals. 

Shortly after the appointment of the Commission, the Presi- 
dent appointed David Ginsburg, a Washington attorney, as 
Executive Director, to direct the staff effort. He was assisted 
by the Deputy Executive Director, Victor H. Palmieri, a Los 
Angeles attorney and businessman. 

Merle M. McCurdy, on leave of absence as U.S. Attorney 
for the Northern District of Ohio, served as the General 
Counsel for the Commission. He and his staff furnished legal 
advice to the Commission, arranged for and conducted the 
Commission hearings, and conducted depositions as part of 
the investigative efforts. 

Stephen Kurzman, a Washington attorney, supervised the 
field surveys conducted by the Commission, and the analysis 
of the data collected by these surveys. 

Staff efforts in the various substantive and analytical areas 
of the Commission’s work were directed by a number of ex- 
perts. Dr. Robert Shellow, a social psychologist with the 
National Institute of Mental Health, directed portions of the 
analytical effort conducted by the staff. The staff work con- 
cerning police and public safety was the responsibility of 
Arnold Sagalyn, former Director of the Office of Law Enforce- 
ment Coordination for the Treasury Department, on leave of 
absence as Advisor on Public Safety for the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development. 

Robert Conot, author and journalist, directed the work of 
the staff in preparing the riot profiles. Milan C. Miskovsky, 
on leave as Assistant General Counsel of the Department of 
Treasury, served as Director of Investigations. Staff work in 
the development of social and economic program recom- 
mendations was directed by Dr. Richard Nathan, an econo- 
mist and associate of the Brookings Institution, and Dr. 
Anthony Downs, economist. 

The Commission also relied heavily on the talents of the 
consultants and advisers named in appendix F. They included 
experts on all facets of the problems studied by the Commis- 
sion including leading scholars, police and other law enforce- 
ment officials, a variety of experts from local, state, and 
Federal Government agencies, and specialists from private 
research firms. Some of these experts prepared drafts of 
chapters of the report, submitted papers, or conducted studies 
especially for the Commission. 


Commission Investigative Efforts 


The Commission undertook three major field research 
programs. 
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The primary investigative effort consisted of field surveys 
conducted in 23 cities. After consultation with staff re- 
searchers, the Commission concluded that within the short 
time period available, a national perspective could best be 
obtained by an intensive study of a representative group of 
cities that experienced some sort of disorder in 1967. Dis- 
turbances that took place in over 150 cities were initially 
ranked on the basis of the degree of violence and damage, 
the duration of the violent action, the number of active par- 
ticipants, and the level of law enforcement response. From this 
list, Commission researchers selected for field investigation: 


8 Nine cities experiencing serióus destruction. 

Three cities where the disorders occurred in university 
settings. 

8 A chain of six New Jersey cities surrounding Newark. 

8 Five cities which experienced lesser degrees of violence. 


For each of the 23 cities, the staff first collected and re- 
viewed existing written material on the disorders—FBI and 
Department of Justice reports, reports prepared by other 
Government agencies, and newspaper accounts. This review 
was supplemented by oral briefings from those with special 
knowledge of one or more of the 23 cities. 

Over a period of several months, investigative teams of six 
staff members were dispatched to 20 of the 23 cities. (In- 
vestigation of the three university disturbances was con- 
tracted to a nonprofit corporation.) In each city, subteams 
of two staff members interviewed persons from the official 
sector (mayors, city officials, policemen and police officials, 
judges, and others), the disorder area (residents, leaders 
of community groups), and the private sector (businessmen, 
labor, and community leaders). In order to increase uni- 
formity of the investigative effort, each six-man team was 
dispatched to a number of cities. 

During the city visits, team members interviewed over 
1,200 persons. All interviews followed, to the fullest extent 
possible, questionnaires developed by staff members working 
in the various substantive areas studied by the Commission. 

After completion of interviews in a city, team members 
returned to Washington to dictate reports of their interviews. 
Team members were also fully debriefed by oral questioning 
by staff members. 

A draft report was prepared synthesizing the team inter- 
views for each city. Followup visits to a number of cities were 
conducted to obtain additional information. 

The field investigative effort thus produced information in 
two areas: first, chronology of each disorder, beginning with 
the events leading to the outbreak, through the develop- 
ment in its various stages, to the resolution and aftermath; 
second, the factors responsible for the tension leading to dis- 
order, including grievances in the Negro community, and the 
responses of officials. A national perspective, as well as evi- 
dence of specific events, was obtained. 

The second major investigative effort went into the devel- 
opment of the riot profiles, a detailed study of 10 disorders. 
This study focused on an identification and classification of 
the key actors and critical points in the disorders. It took 
advantage of all the material developed by the field surveys, 
but also conducted independent investigations. 

To insure absolute accuracy each riot profile was thor- 
oughly reviewed by the General Counsel and his staff. All 
statements that were not substantiated by sworn testimony, or 
by well-known facts, were isolated, and potential verifying 
witnesses identified. 

Attorneys from the General Counsel’s staff subpoenaed these 
witnesses for depositions and, in a series of city visits, obtained 
nearly 1,500 pages of sworn testimony from 90 witnesses to 
validate all material assertions in the Riot Profiles. 

The third major investigative effort sought to determine to 


what extent, if any, there was planning or organization in the 
nots. The methodology of this investigation is set out in the 
chapter on organized activity. Depositions and interviews 
conducted in connection with the General Counsel’s office 
augmented this investigation. 

A number of other specialized studies were conducted dur- 
ing preparation of the Report or have been contracted to out- 
side consultants for later completion. These studies include, 
for example, an analysis of three disorders that took place in 
university settings, a comprehensive study of riot arrestees in 
over 20 disturbances occurring over the past 3 years, and a 
computer examination of the effectiveness of police-com- 
munity relations programs. 

In addition, the Commission has undertaken two major 
surveys of Negro and white attitudes with the aid of the Ford 
Foundation. The first, a survey of white and Negro attitudes 
in 15 major cities and four suburban areas, is being con- 
ducted by the Survey Research Center at the University of 
Michigan. The second, under the direction of Prof. Peter 
Rossi and Prof. James Coleman, Johns Hopkins University, is 
a continuation of the Commission’s field effort—a special 
survey of attitudes of community leaders, elected officials, ad- 
ministrators, policemen on the beat, and teachers. The Com- 
mission is deeply indebted to the Ford Foundation for its 
assistance and support. 

Analytical Studies 

To describe and explain the disorders and to identify opera- 
tive factors during the period of disorder, the data collected 
and compiled by field investigators were analyzed by staff 
social scientists and consultants. The analysis concentrated on 
collective behavior, leadership structures, the bargaining 
process operating in the disorders, and the causative factors 
of the disorders. Detailed analyses of selected cities, and a 
comprehensive analysis of all disorders studies, were prepared. 

The data obtained from the field investigations was further 
analyzed by the staff and consultants in preparing the chapter 
on patterns of disorder. Results obtained from a special 

survey based on probability samples of residents in Detroit 
and Newark augmented this analysis. A methodology for this 
survey is set out in the chapter. 

In cooperation with the Bureau of the Census, the staff de- 
veloped socioeconomic profiles for each of the 23 cities studied 
by the Commission. Primarily based upon 1960 census infor- 
mation, these profiles included statistics on total population, 
age distribution, education, size of households, income, em- 
ployment, type of employment, and housing. Separate infor- 
mation on white and nonwhite population was developed for 
the city studied, the standard metropolitan statistical area 
containing the city, and the census tracts within the city where 
the disturbance took place. Whenever possible, census data 
was updated by more recent information. 


Program Studies 

The remaining staff and consultant efforts focused on the 
major substantive problem areas delineated in the President’s 
charge to the Commission. 

The chapter on the police and the community was the 
product of a joint effort of the staff and a large number of 
consultants and advisers. Initially, a number of academic 
experts, including many who had served as staff members, 
consultants or advisors to the Crime Commission, submitted 
original papers analyzing a variety of problems in police- 
community relations. 

The chapter on control of disorder contains a distillation of 
some of the extensive material in the control supplement, but 
with special cmphasis on the means by which police—and 
public officials—can control incidents or disorders in their 
early stages. A summary of the methodology is contained in 
a footnote to the chapter. 
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For the control chapter and supplement, the basic data 
on police departments was obtained from a survey of 28 
city and two state police departments’ conducted for the 
Commission by the International Association of Chiefs of 
Police (IACP). The survey information, which was obtained 
from interviews conducted by experienced police personnel, 
was analyzed by the IACP staff, and a report prepared assess- 
ing the state of preparedness and control capabilities of these 
police departments. The survey and report also covered police- 
community relations programs and training, information on 
policy guidelines, and data on Negro personnel in police 
departments. 

A 2-day conference attended by police officials from several 
leading departments was held for the purpose of reviewing 
the lessons learned by police as a result of recent disorders. 
A National Guard commander also participated in discus- 
sions relating to police-Guard coordination and operations. 
A transcript of the conference was prepared to permit full 
review of the proceedings. 

The basic sources of data on the National Guard were: 
After action reports from a number of cities where Guard 
troops aided in control of disorders; the report on Detroit 
prepared by Cyrus R. Vance, Special Assistant to the Secretary 
of Defense during the 1967 disorder, extensive information 
on the National Guard furnished by the National Guard 
Bureau and the Department of the Army; information from 
Commission investigations, analyses, riot profiles, and hear- 
ings; and information furnished by consultants and advisers. 

In August 1967, the Committee on Armed Services of 
the House of Representatives established a special subcom- 
mittee to inquire into the capability of the National Guard 
to cope with civil disturbances. The report and hearings of 
this subcommittee served as a valuable source of informa- 
tion on the Guard. 

An experienced Guard commander, who also served as a 
police commissioner, was retained as a consultant on National 
Guard matters. He, assisted by the staff, reviewed the in- 
formation from the above sources, and submitted a report 
based upon this information and his own experience. 

Information about the Army was primarily supplied by 
the Department of Defense. Additional information was 
obtained from the Vance report on Detroit, and from Com- 
mission hearings. 

Information concerning fire department problems, and sug- 
gested recommendations, were primarily obtained from reports 
prepared by the National Fire Protection Association 
(NFPA), and by the Chief of the New York Fire Department. 
Additional information was obtained from reports prepared 
by fire department observers at several disorders. 

Reports were prepared for the Commission by the Public 
Administration Service (PAS) of Chicago, Illinois (an orga- 
nization that also developed information on coordination of 
police services for the Crime Commission) on intracity and 
interjurisdictional coordinated planning at a horizontal level. 
In preparing these reports, PAS used information from 
the IACP survey of police departments as well as from its 
own resources. The Department of Justice furnished informa- 
tion concerning Federal-state planning. 

Information on youth groups was obtained from the Com- 


1 Atlanta, Ga.; Baltimore, Md.; Boston, Mass.; Buffalo, 
N. V.; Chicago, III.; Cincinnati, Cleveland, and Dayton, Ohio; 
Detroit, Mich. ; Hartford, Conn.; Houston, Tex. ; Kansas City, 
Kans.; Los Angeles, Calif.; Louisville, Ky.; Memphis, Tenn. ; 
Newark, N.J.; New Haven, Conn.; New Orleans, La.; New 
York, N.Y.; Oakland, Calif.; Oklahoma City, Okla., Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; Phoenix, Ariz.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; St. Louis, Mo.; 
San Francisco, Calif.; Tampa, Fla.; Washington, D.C.; 
Michigan and New Jersey State Police. 
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mission field investigations, and from a study prepared for the 
Commission by the administration of justice unit of the Uni- 
versity Research Corp. 

Basic information for the section on legal needs was 
obtained from the IACP survey, from a report prepared for 
the Commission by the National League of Cities, Washing- 
ton, D.C., and from the Department of Justice studies. In- 
formation from Commission investigations and hearings was 
also relied upon. 

Staff members prepared the initial drafts of the public safety 
sections using the above information. All or selected parts of 
these drafts were then submitted to a number of advisers 
for critical comment in order to ensure not only accuracy, 
but also full coverage of the subjects under investigation. 

The methodology for the media chapter, including the 
special study of television broadcasting and newspaper stories 
of the riots, is described in the chapter itself. 

Preparation of the remaining portions of parts II and III 
of the Report drew on the resources of the Commission, the 
staff, consultants, and advisers. Preliminary drafts were gen- 
erally prepared based on outlines approved by the Commission 
and on readily available information. As the drafts progressed 
through the many revisions leading to a final product, data 
from the field investigations, hearings and special studies were 
gradually incorporated. Drafts were circulated among Com- 
mission members, other staff members, and consultants for 
comment. Advisers submitted new ideas and information, and 
critical commentary. Also at this stage new data received from 
a variety of outside studies concerning the disorders were 
fed into the drafts. Finally, after thorough review and re- 
working by the members of the Commission, who spent 24 
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days in full Commission meetings reviewing, discussing and 
revising the drafts, the final versions were completed. 

In addition to the foregoing, two special advisory panels 
were formed by the Commission. On August 10, 1967, the 
President, after consulting with the Commission, appointed 
a separate and expert group, the National Advisory Panel on 
Insurance in Riot-Affected Areas, to deal with the insurance 
problems of urban core residents and businessmen. 

The report of the Panel, “Meeting the Insurance Crisis 
of Our Cities,” was separately published in January, 1968. 

A second panel, the Advisory Panel on Private Enterprise, 
was formed under the chairmanship of Commissioner 
Thornton. The primary purpose of the Panel was “‘to assist 
the Commission and staff in formulating recommendations 
for increasing employment opportunities.” The members of 
the Panel included leading businessmen and academic ex- 
perts. The full text of the Panel’s report is attached as 
Appendix H. 
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Footnotes: 


Chapter Two 


Note: In many of these footnotes where a series of disorders is mentioned we have indicated the number of disturb- 
ances which have been classified as “major,” "serious" or “minor” in the section on "Levels of Violence and Damage" 


in chapter 2—I, supra. 


1. Five scources for our 
compilation were: Depart- 
ment of Justice, Criminal 
Division; Federal Bureau of 
Investigation; U.S. Commis- 
sion on Civil Rights; Lem- 
berg Center for the Study of 
Violence, Brandeis Univer- 
sity; and Congressional Quar- 
terly, September 8, 1967. 

2. The following listed: 
Buffalo, N.Y. 

Cincinnati, Ohio (June) 
Detroit, Mich. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Newark, N.J. 

Plainfield, N.J. 

Tampa, Fla. (June) 

J. The following listed: 
Albany, N.Y. 

Atlanta, Ga. (June) 

Birmi , Ala. 

Boston, Mass. 

Cairo, Ill. 

Cambridge, Md. (July) 
Cincinnati, Ohio (July 3-5) 
Dayton, Ohio (June) 

Flint, Mich. 

Fresno, Calif. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Houston, Texas (May) 
Jackson, Miss. 

Montclair, N.J. 

Nashville, Tenn. 

New Haven, Conn. 

New York, N.Y. (Bronx and 

East Harlem) 

Omaha, Nebr. 
Paterson, N J. 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
Pontiac, Mich. 
Portland, Ore. 
Riviera Beach, Fla. 


Rochester, N.Y. (July) 

Saginaw, Mich. 

San Francisco, Calif. 
(May 14-15, July) 

Syracuse, N.Y. 

Toledo, Ohio 

Waterloo, Iowa 

Wichita, Kan. (August) 

Wilmington, Del. 
4. The following listed: 

Alton, Ill. 

Asbury Park, N.J. 

Atlanta, Ga. (July) 

Aurora, III. 

Benton Harbor, Mich. 

Bridgeport, Conn. 

Bridgeton, N.]. 

Cambridge, Md. (June) 

Chicago, III. (4 disorders) 

Cincinnati, Ohio (July 27) 

Clearwater, Fla. 

Cleveland, Ohio (2 
disorders) 

Columbus, Ohio 

Dayton, Ohio (September) 

Deerfield Beach, Fla. (2 
disorders) 

Denver, Colo. (2 disorders) 

Des Moines, Iowa (? 
disorders) 

Durham, N.C. 

East Orange, N.J. (2 
disorders) 

East Palo Alto, Calif. 

East St. Louis, Ill. (2 
disorders) 

Elgin, Ill. (2 disorders) 

Elizabeth, N.J. 

Englewood, N.]. 

Erie, Pa. (2 disorders) 

Greensboro, N.C. 

Hamilton, Ohio 

Hammond, La. 

Hartford, Conn. (3 
disorders) 


Houston, Texas (July, Au- 


Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Kansas City, Mo. 

Lackawanna, N.Y. 

Lakeland, Fla. 

Lansing, Mich. 

Lima, Ohio 

Long Beach, Calif. 

Lorain, Ohio 

Los Angeles, Calif. 

Louisville, Ky. 

Marin City, Calif. 

Massillon, Ohio 

Maywood, Ill. (2 disorders) 

Middletown, Ohio 

Mt. Clemens, Mich. 

Mt. Vernon, N.Y. 

Muskegon, Mich. 

New Britain, Conn. 

New Brunswick, N.J. 

Newburgh, N.Y. 

New Castle, Pa. 

New London, Conn. 

New Rochelle, N.Y. 

New York, N.Y. (Fifth Ave- 
nue and 2 Brooklyn dis- 
orders) 

Niagara Falls, N.Y. 

Nyack, N.Y. (2 disorders) 

Oakland, Calif. 

Orange, N J. 

Pasadena, Calif. 

Passaic, N.J. 

Peekskill, N.Y. 

Peoria, Ill. 

Philadelphia, Pa. (3 dis- 
orders) 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 

Prattville, Ala. 
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Providence, R.I. 
Rahway, N.J. 
Rochester, N.Y. (May 31- 

June 1) 

Rockford, Ill. (2 disorders) 

Sacramento, Calif. 

St. Louis, Mo. ` 

St. Paul, Minn. 

St. Petersburg, Fla. 

San Bernardino, Calif. 

San Diego, Calif. 

Sandusky, Ohio 

San Francisco, Calif. (May 
21) 

Seaford, Del. 

Seattle, Wash. 

South Bend, Ind. 

Springfield, Ohio 

Spring Valley, N.Y. 

Tampa, Fla. (July) 

Texarkana, Ark. 

Tucson, Ariz. 

Vallejo, Calif. (2 disorders) 

Wadesboro, N.C. 

Washington, D.C. 

Waterbury, Conn. 

Waukegan, Ill. 

West Palm Beach, Fla. 

Wichita, Kans. (May and 

July) 

Wyandanch, N.Y. 
Youngstown, Ohio 
Ypsilanti, Mich. 

5. Three: Cincinnati, Hartford, Houston, Philadelphia, 
San Francisco, and Wichita. 

Two: Atlanta, Cambridge, Cleveland, Dayton, Deerfield 
Beach, Denver, Des Moines, East Orange, East St. Louis, 
Elgin, Erie, Maywood, Nyack, Rochester, Rockford, Tampa, 
and Vallejo. 

6. Cleveland and Rochester. 

7. Disorders were counted in the month in which they 
began. Thus the Omaha disorder, for example, which began 
on March 31 and ended on April 2, was counted in the 
March total. 

January: Chicago. 

March: Omaha. 

April: Cleveland, Louisville, Massillon, and Nashville. 

May: Two in Chicago, Houston, Jackson (Miss.), Phila- 
delphia, Rochester, San Diego, two in San Francisco, Val- 
lejo, and Wichita. 

June: Atlanta, Boston, Buffalo, Cambridge, Cincinnati, 
Clearwater, Dayton, Lansing, Los Angeles, Maywood, Middle- 
town, Niagara Falls, Philadelphia, Prattville, St. Petersburg, 
and Tampa. 

July: Albany, Alton, Asbury Park, Atlanta, Benton Harbor, 
Birmingham, Bridgeport, Bridgeton, Cairo, Cambridge, Chi- 
cago, Cincinnati (2), Cleveland, Deerfield Beach, Denver, 
Des Moines (2), Detroit, Durham, East Orange (2), East 
Palo Alto, East St. Louis, Elgin, Elizabeth, Englewood, Erie 
(2), Flint, Fresno, Greensboro, Grand Rapids, Hamilton, 
Hartford, Houston, Irvington, Jersey City, Kalamazoo, Kansas 
City, Lackawanna, Lakeland, Lima, Long Beach, Lorain, 
Marin City, Maywood, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Montclair, 
Mt. Clemens, Mt. Vernon, Muskegon, Newark, New Britain, 
New Brunswick, Newburgh, New Castle, New Rochelle, New 
York (4), Nyack, Oakland, Orange, Pasadena, Passaic, Pater- 
son, Peekskill, Philadelphia, Phoenix, Plainfield, Pontiac, Port- 
land, Poughkeepsie, Providence, Rahway, Riviera Beach, 
Rochester, Rockford (2), Sacramento, Saginaw, St. Paul, 
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San Bernardino, San Francisco, Seaford, Seattle, South Bend, 
Springfield, Tampa, Toledo, Tucson, Wadesboro, Waterbury, 
Waterloo, Waukegan, West Palm Beach, Witchita, Wilming- 
ton, Youngstown, and Ypsilanti. 

August: Denver, Elgin, Hammond, Houston, Jackson 
(Mich.), Jamesburg, New Haven, Peoria, Pittsburgh, St. 
Louis, Sandusky, Spring Valley, Syracuse, Vallejo, Washing- 
ton, Wichita, and Wyandanch. 

September: Aurora, Columbus, Dayton, Deerfield Beach, 
East St. Louis, Hartford (2), New London, New York, 
Nyack, and Texarkana. 

8. East: Albany, Ashbury Park, Boston, Bridgeport, Bridge- 
ton, Buffalo, East Orange (2), Elizabeth, Englewood, Erie 
(2), Hartford (3), Irvington, Jamesburg, Jersey City, Lack- 
awana, Montclair, Mt. Vernon, Newark, New Britain, New 
Brunswick, Newburgh, New Castle, New Haven, New Lon- 
don, New Rochelle, New York (5), Niagara Falls, Nyack (2), 
Orange, Passaic, Paterson, Peekskill, Philadelphia (3), 
Pittsburgh, Plainfield, Poughkeepsie, Providence, Rahway, 
Rochester (2), Seaford, Spring Valley, Syracuse, Waterbury, 
Wilmington, and Wyandanch. 

Midwest: Alton, Aurora, Benton Harbor, Cairo, Chicago 
(4), Cleveland (2), Cincinnati (3), Columbus, Dayton (2), 
Des Moines (2), Detroit, East St. Louis (2), Elgin (2), 
Flint, Grand Rapids, Hamilton, Jackson (Mich.), Kalama- 
zoo, Kansas City, Lansing, Lima, Lorain, Massillon, May- 
wood (2), Middletown, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Mt. Clem- 
ens, Muskegon, Omaha, Peoria, Pontiac, Rockford (2), Sagi- 
naw, St. Louis, St. Paul, Sandusky, South Bend, Spring- 
field, Toledo, Waterloo, Waukegan, Wichita (3), Youngs- 
town, and Ypsilanti. 

South and border States: Atlanta (2), Birmingham, Cam- 
bridge (2), Clearwater, Deerfield Beach (2), Durham, 
Greensboro, Hammond, Houston (3), Jackson (Miss.), Lake- 
land, Louisville, Nashville, Prattville, Riviera Beach, St. 
Petersburg, Tampa (2), Texarkana, Wadesboro, West Palm 
Beach, and Washington. 

West: Denver (2), East Palo Alto, Fresno, Long Beach, 
Los Angeles, Marin City, Oakland, Pasadena, Phoenix, Port- 
land, Sacramento, San Bernardino, San Diego, San Fran- 
cisco (3), Seattle, Tucson, and Vallejo (2). 

9. Newark: Plainfield, Paterson, Orange, Irvington, E. 
Orange, Rahway, Montclair, Elizabeth, Ashbury Park, Jer- 
sey City, New Brunswick, Nyack, Bridgeton, and Englewood. 

Detroit: Kalamazoo, Pontiac, Toledo, Flint, Grand Rap- 
ids, Muskegon, Saginaw, and Mt. Clemens. 

The causal relationship between the Detroit and Newark 
riots and the disorders in their respective clusters is con- 
sidered under Precipitating Incidents in part II of this 
chapter. 

The other 21 clusters, arranged by the month in which 
each cluster began, were: 


Cleveland, Massillon. 
Nashville, Louisville. 
May: San Francisco, Vallejo. 

June: 

Cincinnati, Dayton, Middletown. 

Buffalo, Niagara Falls. 

Clearwater, Tampa, St. Petersburg. 

July: 

Tampa, Deerfield Beach, Lakeland, Riviera Beach, West 
Palm Beach. 

Greensboro, Durham, Wadesboro. 

Bronx, East Harlem, New York 5th Avenue, Mt. Ver- 
non, Brooklyn, Peekskill, Lackawanna, Newburgh, 
Passaic, Poughkeepsie, New Rochelle, New Britain, 
Bridgeport, Waterbury. 

Rochester, Albany. 


Philadelphia, Wilmington. 

Des Moines, Waterloo, Des Moines. 

Minneapolis, St. Paul. 

Youngstown, Lima, Cleveland. 

Lorain, Springfield, Cincinnati, Hamilton, Sandusky. 

Waukegan, Chicago, South Bend, Elgin, Rockford, 

Peoria. 

Tucson, Phoenix. 

Sacramento, San Francisco, Oakland. 

East Palo Alto, Long Beach, San Bernardino, Pasadena. 
August: New Haven, New London, Hartford. 
September: Dayton, Columbus. 

10. This table is based upon the estimated 1967 popula- 
tion of the 128 cities except for New York and Hartford, for 
which 1966 estimates were used, and 15 cities for which 
1960 census figures were used (Deerfield Beach, East Orange, 
Englewood, Irvington, Lackawanna, Maywood, Montclair, 
Orange, Prattville, Rahway, Riviera Beach, Seaford, Spring 
Valley, Wadesboro, and Waterloo). 

11. Figures were unavailable for four communities (East 
Palo Alto, Jamesburg, Marin City, and Wyandanch ). 

12. See Hearings before the Permanent Subcommittee on 
Investigations of the Senate Committee on Government Op- 
erations, Riots, Civil and Criminal Disorders, 90th Cong., 
Ist sess., part I, insert facing p. 14. 

More recent data indicate that there were 23 riot-related 
deaths in Newark rather than 25 as reported by the sub- 
committee. There are similar variations for some cities with 
regard to the number injured. In addition, Atlanta, in which 
there was one death and at least nine injuries, was not in- 
cluded in the subcommittee's list. Finally, two of the dis- 
turbances included in the subcommittee’s figures are not 
in our list of 164 disorders (Hattiesburg, Miss.—no deaths, 
five injuries; Montgomery, Ala.—no deaths, no injuries.) 

13. In 12 (16 percent of the disturbances studied by the 
Permanent Subcommittee there were deaths. Sixty-eight 
(82 percent) of the deaths and 1,049 (55 percent) of the 

injuries occurred in two (3 percent) of the disturbances. 

According to figures of the Permanent Subcommittee, De- 
troit experienced 43 deaths and 324 injuries; Newark ex- 
perienced 25 deaths and 725 injuries. 

In six (8 percent) of the disturbances, there were one to 
four deaths and 11 to 65 injuries reported. 


Deeths Injuries 
Cincinnati (June 12-18) 1 63 
Jackson.................... 1 43 
New York (July 22.250) .._ 2 y 
ew Yo uly 2325) 
m | š 


*Th injuries to | N 
Yay Pilis e oniy njuries to law officers. No figure was re- 


In four (5 percent) of the disturbances, there were one 
to two deaths and one to 10 injuries reported: 


Deaths Injuries 

. 3 1 6 

n (May 16-17) 1 6 
3 2 2 
9 ou loma Peete 1 9 


In 46 (61 percent) of the disturbances, there were in- 
juries but no deaths reportcd. In 15 (20 percent) of the 
disturbances, there were no deaths and 11 to 60 injuries: 


City Injuries 
Birmingham.._.......................................... 11 
J)) RC D E 60 
J —  — 8 15 
Grand „ ................................. 26 
hr y 18 
( ͤ w bie tans cam aces 17 
New York (July 24 a" C6!!! tr ri RET 11 
New York (July 29-31).................................... 58 
Providence............................................... 45 
Sacramento_____......................................... 16 
San Francisco (May 30 c NEED T 33 
San Francisco (July 26-31)................................. 16 
Tam ompa J E E ĩð E as N 16 
Wichita.................................................. 23 
Win 2 13 


In 31 (41 percent) of the disturbances, there were no 
deaths and from 1 to 10 injuries: 


City Injuries 
Cambridge. 2... eee cece cee cena 2 
Cincin — | uly 3-4)....................................... 1 
eee uly 27-28)__................................... : 
Er (July 31-Aug.3)....................................-.. ; 
JJ inar wide owe bane 22 Q 2 
Hamilton................................................. 1 
4! ³ HP OR ERE 5 
Kalasmazoo................................................ 6 
Long Besch........... .. ................................. 5 
NON Sa sto es eee Dee 5 
Minneapolis.............................................. 3 
Mt. Vernon................................................ 10 
New Britain..._._........................................ 5 
New Haven.............................................. 3 
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West Paim Beach. .................................-..... 1 
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In 17 (23 percent) of the disturbances, there were no 
injuries and no deaths reported: 


Albany Montgomery 
Chicago Mt. Clemens 
Dayton (6/1415) Omaha 
Elgin Paterson 
Flint Peekskill 
Houston (8/15-17) Riviera Beach 
Kansas City Washington 
Lima Wyandanch 
Louisville 

14. Atlanta Paterson 
Bridgeton Phoenix 
Elizabeth Rockford 
Jersey City Tucson 
New Brunswick 


15. The Detroit Fire Department has listed 682 riot-con- 
nected building fires. Of these, 412 buildings were completely - 
demolished. The Cincinnati Fire Department has estimated 
over $1 million in damage from riot-connected fires during 
the June disturbance. 

16. Of 250 fires during a 6-day period, only 13 were con- 
sidered serious by Newark authorities. In no case did a fire 
spread from its original source to other areas. 
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More than $8 million of the loss in Newark was attributed 
to loss of inventory due to looting and damage to stock. Of 
the 889 business establishments damaged, 25 (3 percent) were 
demolished and 136 (15 percent) were heavily damaged. 
Damage to glass, fixtures, and buildings was estimated at 
$1,976,140. 

17. On Aug. 15, 1967, it was reported that the state in- 
surance commission estimated the property loss at $144 mil- 
lion and that the Detroit Fire Department’s estimate was 
closer to $200 million, only $84 million of which was insured. 
A December 1967 esimate by the State insurance commission 
was between $40 million and $45 million. The insurance 
commission indicated that almost $33 million will be cov- 
ered by insurance. 

18. The City of Detroit incurred over $5 million in extra- 
ordinary expenses, more than $3 million of which was for 
personnel costs. In Cincinnati, a disorder of 1 week cost three 
city departments more than $300,000 in extraordinary ex- 
penditures, principally for overtime for police and firemen. 

19. In Detroit at least 274 families were displaced by the 
destruction of their homes. 


20. Seventy-four (89 percent) of the persons reported 
killed were civilians. The person killed in Atlanta was also 
a civilian. Of the 1,897 persons reported injured, 1,185 (62 
percent) were civilians and 712 (38 percent) were public 
officials. There is evidence that many additional injuries to 
civilians were not reported to officials. 


21. Cincinnati New Haven 
Dayton Paterson 
Englewood Plainfield 
Newark Tampa 
New Brunswick 


22. The New Jersey Commission said: 

The damage caused within a few hours early Sunday 
morning, July 16, to a large number of stores marked with 
"Soul" signs to depict nonwhite ownership and located in 
a limited area reflects a pattern of police action for which 
there is no possible justification. Testimony strongly sug- 
gests that state police elements were mainly responsible with 
some participation by National Guardsmen.” 

Governor's Select Commission on Civil Disorder, State of 
New Jersey, Report for Action, February 1968, p. 304. 

23. In at least three of the cities (Detroit, Newark, and 
Plainfield) there was damage to police and/or fire stations. 
In Cambridge, a public elementary school building was 
burned. In two of the university settings, school buildings 
were damaged. There was extensive damage to two dormi- 
tories at Texas Southern University in Houston. The bulk 
of this damage was allegedly caused by police gunfire and 
subsequent searches of the buildings. At privately owned 
Fisk University in Nashville, a plate glass door was broken. 
It is unclear whether this was done by police or students. 


24. Atlanta Jackson 
Cincinnati New Haven 
Dayton Newark 
Detroit Phoenix 
Elizabeth Plainfield 
Englewood Rockford 
Grand Rapids Tucson 
Houston 

25. Cambridge Newark 
Elizabeth Rockford 
Englewood Tampa 
Nashville Tucson 
New Haven 
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Other types of property damage included private cars, 
buses, and delivery trucks in at least 11 of the 23 cities 
studied. 


Cambridge Newark 
Cincinnati Phoenix 
Dayton Plainfield 
Grand Rapids Tampa 
Jersey City Tucson 
Nashville 


26. The 20 cities were Atlanta, Bridgeton, Cambridge, 
Cincinnati (the June disorder), Dayton (the June and Sep- 
tember disorders), Detroit, Elizabeth, Englewood, Grand 
Rapids, Jersey City, Milwaukee, New Brunswick, Newark, 
New Haven, Paterson, Phoenix, Plainfield, Rockford, Tampa, 
and Tucson. 

The three university settings were Houston, Tex. (Texas 
Southern University), Jackson, Miss. (Jackson State Col- 
lege), and Nashville, Tenn. (Fisk University and Tennessee 
A. & I. State College). 

See Statement on Methodology, appendix, for a descrip- 
tion of our survey procedures. 

27. See part IV, The Background of Disorder, infra; and 
pt. III, The Riot Participant, infra. 

28. A final incident was identifiable preceding all 24 sur- 
veyed disorders except Rockford. See sec. II, “The Develop- 
ment of Violence,” infra, for the time and place of each 
final incident and the outbreak of violence. 

29. In our surveys at least 88 prior incidents were indentified 
by Negro interviewees as having been widely known and 
remembered at the time of the outbreak of violence, as having 
been a source or exemplification of grievances, and as having 
contributed to the disorders. The number of such prior precip- 
itating incidents in a given city cannot be stated with cer- 
tainty. Different sources recalled different events or stressed 
different aspects of a single event. However, we have been 
able to identify multiple incidents in most of the cities sur- 
veyed. Such incidents were reported in all except two cities 
(Elizabeth and Tucson; both minor). 

At least 10 prior incidents were identified in Houston (se- 
rious); seven in Bridgeton (minor); six in Atlanta, Mil- 
waukee and Nashville (one major, two serious) ; five in Cin- 
cinnati, Newark, and Plainfield (all major) ; four in Cam- 
bridge and the June and September Dayton disorders (two 
serious, one minor) ; three in Detroit, Jersey City, New Haven, 
and Phoenix (one major, two serious, and one minor) ; two 
in Englewood, Grand Rapids, Jackson, New Brunswick, Pater- 
son, Rockford, and Tampa (one major, three serious, and 
three minor). 

Twenty-eight prior incidents occurred within a week 
preceding violence, nine occurred 1 month to 1 week prior, 
36 occurred 6 months to 1 month prior, 11 occurred 1 year 
to 6 months prior to the violence. One year was used as 
an arbitrary time limit for counting incidents except when the 
incident was identified as particularly significant to the dis- 
order in that city. Four such incidents were identified: In 
Newark (the 1965 shooting of a Negro by police), in Jersey 
City (a disturbance in 1964), in Englewood (a 1962 disturb- 
ance), and in Cambridge (racial tensions necessitating the 
presence of National Guardsmen from 1963 to 1965). 

30. See the section on “Grievances” in part IV, infra. 

31. Such actions were identified as prior incidents in 35 
cases preceding 18 disturbances (Atlanta, Bridgeton, Cincin- 
nati, the June and September Dayton disturbances, Detroit, 
Englewood, Houston, Jersey City, Milwaukee, Nashville, New 
Brunswick, New Haven, Newark, Paterson, Plainfield, 
Rockford, and Tampa; six major, six serious, and six minor). 


Thc percentages used for the frequency of the occurrence 
of type of incidents total more than 100 percent since a few 
incidents fell into more than one category. 

32. Thirty-two incidents preceding all 18 disorders fit this 
pattern. Responses to a larger group constituted four inci- 
dents, all involving groups of demonstrators (Cincinnati, 
Nashville, and twice in Houston; one major and two serious). 

33. Bridgeton, Cambridge, Detroit, Grand Rapids, Houston, 
Jackson, Milwaukee. Nashville, Newark, Phoenix, Tampa, 
and Tucson (four major, six serious, and two minor). 

34. The two exceptions were Cambridge and Houston (both 
serious). The incident in Cambridge occurred when police 
fired at a group of Negroes leaving a protest meeting, and in 
Houston when they arrested a Negro trying to address a group 
of demonstrators. 

35. This was the case in 15 instances preceding nine dis- 
orders (Atlanta, Bridgeton, Cambridge, Houston, Milwaukee, 
Nashville, New Haven, Newark, and Phoenix; two major, 
six serious, and one minor). 

36. This occurred in five cases preceding four disorders 
(Cambridge, the June Dayton disturbance, Houston, and 
Nashville; all serious). 

37. Atlanta and the June Dayton disturbance (both serious) 
featured nationally known militants. Cincinnati, the Septem- 
ber Dayton disturbance, and Plainfield (two major and one 
minor) involved only local leaders. 

38. Atlanta, Cincinnati, and the September Dayton disturb- 
ance (one major, one serious, and one minor). 

39. The June Dayton and Plainfield disturbances (both se- 
rious). 

40. This occurred in 15 cases preceding nine disturbances 
(Atlanta, Bridgeton, Cambridge, the June Dayton disorder, 
Detroit, Jackson, Milwaukee, Nashville, and Tampa; three 
major, five serious, one minor). 

41. Atlanta, the June and September Dayton disturbances, 
Detroit, Englewood, Jersey City, and Paterson (one major, 
three serious, and three minor). The previous disorder 
counted in Detroit was the “Kercheval incident” in August of 
1966 mentioned in the text of this section, and not the 1943 
Detroit riot. In Dayton, the June 1967 disorder was counted 
as a prior incident in relation to the September disorder. 

42. Atlanta, Cincinnati, Grand Rapids, Houston, Jersey 
City, Milwaukee, and Plainfield (three major, three serious 
and one minor). 

43. The Newark disorder was specifically identified as a 
prior incident in Bridgeton and Plainfield (one major and one 
minor). The Detroit riot was so identified in Grand Rapids 
and Phoenix (both serious). 

44. Elizabeth, Englewood, Jersey City, New Brunswick, and 
Paterson (one serious and four minor). 

See part I of this Chapter for a discussion of the patterns of 
the disorders in terms of timing and geographic distribution. 
The impact of communications media on the propagation of 
disorders is discussed in Chapter 16. 

45. This was the case in nine or more instances preceding 
six disturbances (Bridgeton, Cincinnati, Jackson, Milwaukee, 
Newark, and Plainfield; four major, one serious, and one 
minor). The initial refusal to fund or the cancellation of fund- 
ing by officials responsible for federally financed antipoverty 
programs was included in this category. There were three 
cases preceding three disturbances (the June Dayton disorder, 
New Haven, and Phoenix; all serious). 

46. This was the case in eight instances preceding eight 
disorders (Cambridge, Cincinnati, the September Dayton dis- 
order, Detroit, Houston, Milwaukee, New Brunswick, and 
Paterson; three major, three serious, and two minor). 


47. This incident was not included in the category of racist 
activities, since the shooting apparently was not motivated 
entirely by the victim’s ethnic origin. 

48. Bridgeton, Detroit, Houston, Milwaukee, Nashville, 
Newark, and Tampa (four major, two serious, and one minor). 

49. Atlanta, Cincinnati, and the September Dayton disturb- 
ance (one major and two serious). 

Meetings to protest actions involved in prior incidents on 
the part of city officials other than the police were identified 
as the final incident preceding two disorders (the June Dayton 
disturbance and Plainfield; one major and one serious). 

50. This is readily apparent from the charts annexed to 
these footnotes at page 359. The charts portray graphically the 
varying levels of violence during the period of each of the 24 
surveyed disorders. 

51. All except Bridgeton, Cambridge, Elizabeth, Jersey City, 
New Brunswick, and New Haven (two serious and four 
minor disturbances). In eight of the 18 cases the estimated 
size of the groups ranged from 50 to 100 (the September Day- 
ton disorder, Detroit, Grand Rapids, Houston, Jackson, Pater- 
son, Phoenix, and Plainfield; two major, five serious, and one 
minor) ; in six cases from 100 to 200 (Cincinnati, the June 
Dayton disorder, Englewood, Nashville, Rockford, and Tuc- 
son; one major, two serious, and three minor); and in six 
cases from 200 to 1,000 (Atlanta, Houston, Jackson, Milwau- 
kee, Newark, and Tampa; three major and three serious). 

52. Detroit, Englewood, Milwaukee, Nashville, New Haven, 
Paterson, Plainfield, Rockford, Tampa, and Tucson (four 
major, three serious, and three minor). Seven disorders began 
on Monday (Atlanta, Cambridge, Cincinnati, Elizabeth, 
Grand Rapids, Jersey City, and New Brunswick; one major, 
three serious, and three minor). Three began on Tuesday (the 
September Dayton disturbance, Houston, and Phoenix; two 
serious and one minor), three on Wednesday (the June Day- 
ton disturbance, Jackson, and Newark; one major and two 
serious), and one Thursday (Bridgeton; minor). 

53. Eighteen disorders for which temperature information 
was available occurred at the end of a day in which the tem- 
perature had reached a high of at least 79 degrees. In nine 
cases the temperature had reached 90 degrees or more during 
the day (Atlanta, Cambridge, Cincinnati, the June Dayton 
disturbance, Newark, Paterson, Phoenix, Tampa, and Tuc- 
son; three major, five serious, and one minor) ; in eight cases 
the temperature had been in the 80’s (Detroit, Elizabeth, 
Englewood, Grand Rapids, Jersey City, New Brunswick, New 
Haven, and Rockford ; one major, two serious, and five minor), 
and in one city the high temperature was 79 degrees (Mil- 
waukee; a major disturbance). 

54. See the annexed charts of levels of violence. 

55. Ibid. Of New Haven’s six cycles of violence, one oc- 
curred during early daylight hours and one began and reached 
its peak during the afternoon. In Plainfield (major) sub- 
stantial violence began during one afternoon and continued, 
through a midnight peak, into the following day and evening. 
In Grand Rapids (serious) two cycles of violence occurred 
within one 24-hour period, one continuing into daylight hours 
and the other beginning in the afternoon. 

56. In three disorders this was the pattern (Atlanta, Cam- 
bridge, and Englewood; two serious and one minor). In a 
few cases these cycles were separated by one or more 24-hour 
periods in which little or no violence occurred, even during 
the first days of the disorder. Also see the charts annexed to 
this chapter. 

57. Violence erupted within less than 30 minutes after the 
occurrence of the final incident in 11 disorders (Atlanta, 
Cincinnati, the June and September Dayton disturbances, 
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Grand Rapids, Houston, Jackson, Milwaukee, Plainfield, 
Tampa, and Tucson ; four major, five serious, and two minor). 
In seven other disorders the violence erupted less than 2 
hours after the occurrence of a final incident (Bridgeton, 
Cambridge, Detroit, Nashville, New Haven, Newark, and 
Phoenix; two major, four serious, and one minor). 

The time span between the final incident and the begin- 
ning of violence is not easily established for the disturbances 
in the five New Jersey cities in which the final incidents were 
reports of disorders in neighboring cities (Elizabeth, Engle- 
wood, New Brunswick, Jersey City, and Paterson; one serious 
and four minor). 

58. Violence in 11 disorders reached a peak for the first 
night, and in some cases an overall peak, in less than 1 hour 
after the initial outbreak (Atlanta, Bridgeton, the June and 
September Dayton disorders, Englewood, Milwaukee, Nash- 
ville, New Haven, Newark, Plainfield, and Rockford; three 
major, five serious, and three minor). In four other disorders 
violence reached a first night peak in less than 2 hours 
(jersey City, New Brunswick, Paterson, and Tampa; one 
major, one serious, and two minor), and in eight disorders 
violence reached a first night peak in less than 5 hours 
(Cambridge, Cincinnati, Elizabeth, Grand Rapids, Houston, 
Jackson, Phoenix, and Tucson; one major, five serious, and 
two minor). In one disturbance (Detroit; major), violence 
continued to escalate over a period of 12 to 15 hours after 
the initial outbreak. 

59. See the annexed charts of levels of violence. 

60. Ibid. All except the June and September Dayton dis- 
turbances, Elizabeth, Houston, and New Brunswick (two 
serious and three minor). 

61. Bridgeton, Cambridge, Cincinnati, Englewood, Grand 
Rapids, Jersey City, Milwaukee, Nashville, Tampa, and 
Tucson (two major, five serious, and three :ninor) 

62. Atlanta, Detroit, Jackson, Newark, New Haven, Pater- 
son, Phoenix, Plainfield, and Rockford (three major, five 
serious, and one minor). See the section on “Control Effort," 
infra, for a further discussion of violence levels. 

63. Of 34 reported occasions of rock and bottle-throwing, 
26 occurred in the first two cycles of violence. Of 31 reported 
occasions of window-breaking, 24 occurred in the first two 
cycles. Also, see the annexed charts of levels of violence. 

64. Of 30 reported occasions of looting, 20 occurred in the 
first two cycles and 28 in the first three cycles. Also, see the 
annexed charts of levels of violence. 

65. Of 24 reported occasions of fire bombs and Molotov 
cocktails, 12 occurred in the first two cycles and 12 in the 
second two. Also, see the annexed charts of levels of violence. 

66. Of 26 reported occasions of fires, 18 occurred in the 
second and third cycles and eight in the first and last. 

67. Of 18 reported occasions, 13 occured in the second and 
third cycles. Also, see the annexed charts of levels of violence. 

68. In only fcur instances did local police request and 
receive assistance in the initial response from an outside 
force (Bridgeton, Cambridge, Englewod, and New Bruns- 
wick; one serious, and three mincr). In the case of Cam- 
bridge, the outside forces consisted of National Guardsmen, 
state. police, and the county sheriff and constable. In the 
other three cases, they consisted of the police of neighboring 
towns or county or both. Also, see the annexed charts of levels 
of violence. 

69. In 10 of the 24 disorders, this was the case (Atlanta, 
both Dayton disorders, Elizabeth, Houston, Jersey City, Nash- 
ville, Paterson, Phoenix, and Tucson; six serious and four 
minor). 

70. In a majority of cases for which we have such infor- 
mation, in 12 out of 22, the initial control force was either 
larger than the crowd on the street or nc fewer than a ratio 
of one policeman to every five persons on the street (Bridge- 
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ton, Cambridge, both Dayton disorders, Elizabeth, Engle- 
wood, Grand Rapids, Jersey City, New Brunswick, Paterson, 
Phoenix, and Rockford; five serious and seven minor). 

In one of these instances almost the entire police force 
of 900 men was moved in before a single rioter appeared 
on the streets (Jersey City; minor). 

In the remaining 10 cases the ratio varied; from one 
policeman to every six persons on the street (New Haven; 
serious), to one policeman to 300 people on the street 
(Tampa; major). The median ratio in these 10 cases was 
one policeman to 25 persons on the street (Cincinnati, De- 
troit, Houston, Jackson, Nashville, Newark, Plainfield, and 
Tucson; four major, three serious, and one minor). 

71. In at least one case, the police rushed at the crowd 
with nightsticks (Newark; major). In only one case was a 
shot fired by the police during the initial response, and in 
that case it was a single shot (Cambridge; serious). 

72. Englewood, Grand Rapids, Jersey City, Milwaukee, 
New Brunswick, New Haven, Newark, Paterson, Rockford, 
and Tucson (two major, thrce scrious, and five minor). 

In at least five of these cases, arrests were made (Engle- 
wood, Jersey City, New Brunswick, Paterson, and Tucson; 
one serious, and four minor). 

73. Atlanta, Bridgeton, Cincinnati, Detroit, Elizabeth, 
Houston, Phoenix, and Tampa (three major, three serious, 
and two minor). 

74. Detroit, Houston, Phoenix, and Tampa; two major 
and two serious. 

75. Cambridge, both Dayton disturbances, Jackson, Nash- 
ville, and Plainfield (one major, four serious, and one minor). 

76. See annexed charts of levels of violence. In at least 
13 instances the initial control response appeared to fail, in 
this sense. The three control approaches, dispersal, recon- 
naissance, and containment, were almost equally represented in 
this group: six of these were cases of dispersal ( Englewood, 
Grand Rapids, Milwaukee, New Haven, Newark, and Tucson: 
two major, two serious, and two minor) ; four cases of con- 
tainment (Cambridge, both Dayton disorders and Jackson; 
three serious and one minor) ; and three were cases of recon- 
naissance (Detroit, Houston, and Tampa; two major and 
one serious). 

77. If violence continued, or resumed after a pause, the 
second control response by local police (and, in the instances 
we have noted, by the outside forces which by then had 
arrived) again was one of the three categories of dispersal, 
reconnaissance, and containment. However, at this stage, 
dispersal was used in a slightly larger number of cases than 
at the stage of tne initial response: 12 cases, two more than 
in the initial response (Atlanta, Bridgeton, Cambridge, Cin- 
cinnati, Detroit, Englewood, Milwaukee, Newark, New Bruns- 
wick, New Haven, Paterson, and Rockford; four major, four 
serious, and four minor). Containment was also now used in 
a siightly larger number of cases than at the earlier stage: 
nine cases, one more than before (both Dayton disturbances, 
Grand Rapids, Jackson, Nashville, Phoenix, Plainfield, 
Tampa, and Tucson; two major, five serious, and two minor). 
Reconnaissance, the most passive tactic and therefore under- 
standably less tenable in the face of continued violence, was 
abandoned by half the forces which had used it initially but 
surprisingly was still employed by half: three forces (Cin- 
cinnati and Detroit, which turned to dispersal, and Tampa, 
which turned to containment; three major) abandoned re- 
connaissance for one of the other tactics, but reconnaissance 
was still used by three (Cambridge, Elizabeth, and Houston; 
two serious and one minor). 

78. See footnote 22 to the section on "Levels of Violence and 
Damage" in part I of this chapter. See also the Profiles on 
Newark and Detroit in chapter I. 


79. This combination occurred in at least seven cases, two 
during the initial response (Englewood and Plainfield; one 
major and one minor) and five during a subsequent response 
(Cincinnati, Grand Rapids, Milwaukee, Nashville, and New 
Haven; two major and three serious). 

80. Atlanta, Detroit, Englewood, Grand Rapids, Jackson, 
Milwaukee, Newark, New Brunswick, New Haven, Phoenix, 
and Plainfield (four major, five serious, and two minor). 

81. Cambridge, Nashville, Newark, and New Haven (one 
major and three serious). 

82. One major and one serious. 

83. Cincinnati, Detroit, Jackson, New Haven, Newark, 
Plainfield, Phoenix, Rockford, and Tampa (five major, threc 
serious, and one minor). In four of these nine disturbances 
(Detroit, Jackson, and, arguably, Phoenix and Rockford ; 
one major, two serious and one minor) the entry of extra 
forces occurred after the first outbreak of violence. In four 
cities (Cincinnati, Newark, Plainfield, and Tampa; all major) 
extra forces were brought in after two outbreaks of violence. 
In one city (New Haven; serious) extra forces were brought 
in after three outbreaks of violence. See the annexed charts 
of levels of violence, and type and duration of law enforce- 
ment mobilization. 

84. In all but two of these cities (Plainfield and, arguably, 
Rockford; one major and one minor) violence recurred 
thereafter on two occasions. In three cases (Cincinnati, Tam- 
pa and Phoenix; two major and one serious) the subsequent 
violence was at lower levels than before the extra forces’ 
arrival. But in the majority of cases (Detroit, Jackson, New 
Haven, Newark, Plainfield and Rockford; three major, two 
serious, and one minor) the intensity of violence recurring 
after the arrival of extra forces was equal to or greater than 
that of the earlier violence. 

85. Bridgeton, Cambridge, Englewod. and New Brunswick 
(one serious and three minor). 

86. In one city (Englewood; minor) four outbreaks fol- 
lowed; in four cities (Bridgeton, Cambridge, Grand Rapids, 
and Jersey City; two serious and two minor) two outbreaks 
followed; and in one city (New Brunswick; minor) a single 
outbreak followed. 

87. In three of the six cities (Bridgeton, Englewood, and 
Grand Rapids; one serious and two minor) the level of vio- 
lence in one or more successive outbreaks was the same as or 
higher than that in the first outbreak of disorder. In three 
of these cities (Cambridge, Jersey City, and New Brunswick; 
one serious and two minor) the later outbreak or outbreaks 
was of lower intensity than the first or there was no further 
outbreak of violence. 

88. Atlanta, both Dayton disorders, Elizabeth, Houston, 
Nashville, Paterson, and Tucson (five serious and three 
minor). 

89. T'wo of these cities (Paterson and Tucson ; one serious 
and one minor), had four outbreaks; one (Atlanta, serious) 
had three outbreaks; two (Elizabeth and Nashville; one 
serious and one minor), had two outbreaks; and three (both 
Dayton disorders and Houston; two serious and one minor), 
had one outbreak. Of the four cities which had multiple out- 
breaks, three (Atlanta, Paterson and Tucson ; two serious and 
one minor), had subsequent outbreaks of violence at the same 
or a higher level of violence than the first outbreak. 

90. There is evidence of a total of at least 68 such meetings 
in 21 of the 24 disturbances studied: only in three disorders 
(Cambridge, Milwaukee, and Rockford; one major, one se- 
Nous, and one minor) is there no evidence of such meetings. 
The annexed charts include, on a horizontal line near the 
top, a depiction of such meetings through the period of dis- 
order in the 21 cases. 


91. In 17 of the 21 disturbances (excepting only Atlanta, 
Jackson, Jersey City and Paterson; three serious and one 
minor) the first meetings occurred either immediately before 
the disorder erupted or during the first or second day of 
disorders. 

In only three of the 17 cases (Cincinnati, the Dayton Sep- 
tember disturbance and New Brunswick; one major and two 
minor) did such meetings occur before the outbreak of vio- 
lence. 

92. Of the 16 disorders which had a duration of more than 
2 days, the meetings also continued beyond that point in 
nine cases (Cincinnati, the Dayton June disturbance, Detroit, 
Englewood, Grand Rapids, New Haven, Newark, Plainfield, 
and Tampa; five major, three serious, and one minor). In 
five of these nine cases (the Dayton June disturbance, Detroit, 
Englewood, Grand Rapids, and Tampa; two major, two 
serious, and one minor), the mectings also continued through 
the final 2 days of the disorders. 

93. Of the 21 disturbances in which such meetings occurred, 
established Negro leaders participated in meetings in 18 (all 
except Englewood, Jackson, and Phoenix; two serious and 
one minor). 

94. Eight out of 21. In three cases (Englewood, Jackson, 
and Phoenix; two serious and one minor), youths were the sole 
Negro participants in meetings with government officials. 

95. Cincinnati, Nashville, New Brunswick, Plainfield, and 
Tampa (three major, one serious, and one minor). Of these 
five cases, the two elements of the Negro community attended 
meetings together in two disorders (Cincinnati and Plain- 
field; one major and one serious) and in the remaining three 
disorders they attended such meetings separately. 

96. This was the case in five disorders (Atlanta, Cincinnati, 
Houston, Plainfield, and Phoenix; two major and three se- 
rious). In one of the five disorders (Phoenix; serious) the 
only meeting in which established Negro leadership partici- 
pated was one with Negro youths. In the remaining four 
cases, established Negro leadership also met with government 
officials. In three of the five disorders, Negro youths also met 
with government officials (all except Atlanta and Houston; 
both serious). 

97. This occurred in nine of the 21 disturbances in which 
such meetings took place (Atlanta, Bridgeton, Cincinnati, 
the Dayton June disturbance, Elizabeth, Grand Rapids, New- 
ark, New Brunswick, and New Haven; one major, five se- 
rious, and three minor). Also involved were representatives 
of local human relations commissions (Bridgeton, Cincin- 
nati, both Dayton disturbances, Elizabeth, Nashville, New 
Haven, Newark, Plainfield, Tampa and Tucson; (four major, 
three serious, and four minor); state community relations 
agencies (Jersey City, Newark, Plainfield, and Tampa; three 
major and one minor) and Federal agencies. In four cities 
(Cincinnati, Detroit, Jersey City, and Newark) ; three ma- 
jor and one minor) officials of the Community Relations 
Service of the U.S. Department of Justice were participants 
in mectings. 

98. Meetings during 19 of the 21 disorders followed this pat- 
tern (all except Houston and Tucson; one serious and one 
minor). In 13 cases the grievance related to the handling of 
the precipitating incident by the police (Bridgeton, Cincin- 
nati, Elizabeth, Grand Rapids, Jackson, Jersey City, Nash- 
ville, Newark, New Brunswick, New Haven, Paterson, Plain- 
field, and Phoenix; three major, six serious, and four minor). 

99. Meetings during 12 of the 21 disorders followed this 
pattern (all except Atlanta, Bridgetown, the Dayton Septem- 
ber disturbance, Detroit, Elizabeth, Nashville, Newark, New 
Haven, and Paterson; two major, four serious, and three 
minor). 

In seven cases the preexisting grievances related to unem- 
ployment and underemployment (Cincinnati, the Dayton 
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June disturbance, Englewood, Jersey City, New Brunswick, 
Phoenix, and Tucson; one major, two serious, and four 
minor). In six cases they related to inadequate recreation 
facilities (the Dayton June dusturbance, Englewood, Jersey 
City, New Brunswick, Plainfield, Tampa and Tucson; two 
major, one serious, and three minor). 

100. This was the case in 10 of the 21 disorders in which 
meetings were held. In most of these cases (8 of 10), the 
earlier meetings or early stages of meetings focused on dis- 
order-related grievances and the later meetings, or stages of 
meetings, focused on preexisting grievances (Cincinnati, En- 
glewood, Grand Rapids, Houston, Jackson, Jersey City, Phoe- 
nix, and Tampa; two major, four serious, and two minor). 
In only two cases (New Brunswick and Plainfield; one major 
and one minor), was the order of subjects reversed. 

101. The only disorders in which counterrioters were not 
active were Bridgeton, Cambridge, the Dayton September dis- 
order, Englewood, Milwaukee, and Rockford (one major, one 
serious, and four minor). 

102. For a discussion of this study and the characteristics of 
those who so identified themselves, as compared with rioters, 
see part III, The Riot Participant, infra. 

103. Cincinnati, the Dayton June disorder, Detroit, Eliza- 
beth, Grand Rapids, Houston, Nashville, Newark, New Bruns- 
wick, New Haven, Paterson, Plainfield, Phoenix, Tampa, and 
Tucson (five major, seven serious, and three minor). 

104. For example, in Cincinnati the police opposed official 
recognition of counterrioters, whereas in Detroit and Dayton 
there was close cooperation between police and counter- 
rioters. 

105. Nine of fifteen (Cincinnati, the Dayton June disorder, 
Detroit, Elizabeth, Grand Rapids, New Brunswick, Newark, 
Phoenix, and Tampa; four major, three serious, and two 
minor). 

106. Houston, Nashville, New Haven, Paterson, Plainfield, 
and Tucson (one major, four serious, and one minor). 

107. In Elizabeth and Newark the counterrioters wore arm- 
bands (one major and one minor). 

108. Atlanta, Cincinnati, Detroit, Jackson, Jersey City, and 
Newark (three major, two serious, and one minor). 

109. Examples are: employees of city agencies (Detroit and 
Cincinnati; two major); ministers (Atlanta, Phoenix, and 
Tampa; one major and two serious) ; college students (Grand 
Rapids, Newark, Jackson, and Nashville; one major and 
three serious) ; civil rights leaders (Atlanta and Cincinnati; 
one major and one serious) ; young Negro militants (Phoenix, 
Jersey City, and New Haven; two serious and one minor) ; 
poverty workers (Atlanta, Phoenix, and Cincinnati; one 
major and two serious) ; and admitted former riot participants 
(Tampa ; major). 

110. Newark (major). In Paterson (serious) they held a 
block dance; in Phoenix (serious) they promised to make at- 
tempts to find jobs for rioters; in Jackson (serious) they kept 
nonstudents out of college dormitories; and in Atlanta (seri- 
ous) they attempted to organize a youth corps patrol, similar 
to Dayton's “White Hats." Counterrioters used physical force 
to restrain rioters in two cities (Tampa and Nashville, one 
major and one serious). In neither case was the use of force 
officially authorized. 

111. All four sources are subject to limitations, and we have, 
therefore, used each as a reliability check on the others. Eyc- 
witness accounts are subject to retrospective distortion. Data 
on arrestees also involve built-in biases. The fact of arrest 
alone, without subsequent trial and conviction does not con- 
stitute evidence of the crime charged, and there has not been 
sufficient time for many of the 1967 riot arrestees to be 
brought to trial. Many of the the most active rioters may 
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have escaped arrest, while many of the uninvolved, or even 
counterrioters, may have been arrested in the confusion. Fi- 
nally, questions about riot activity in interview surveys may 
elicit overstatements of participation by some interviewees 
and understatements by others. 

We are conducting a continuing study of arrest records in a 
number of cities which experienced disorders in 1967 and in 
some earlier years as well. So far we have studied the records 
of 13,788 persons arrested during disturbances in 22 cities in 
1967. The recently published study of arrestees in Detroit, 
which was sponsored by the Department of Labor, Manpower 
Administration, involved interviews with 496 arrestees. 

The Detroit and Newark surveys furnish the most compre- 
hensive information on mass participation. 

The Detroit survey data represent a reanalysis by Dr. Na- 
than S. Caplan and Jeffery M. Paige, Institute for Social 
Research, University of Michigan, of data collected during 
the 2 weeks following the disorder, in a study sponsored by 
the Detroit Urban League. The Newark study was conducted 
for the Commission by Dr. Caplan and Mr. Paige, approxi- 
mately 6 months after the disorder. 

The Detroit analysis is based on 393 interviews with Ne- 
groes aged 15 and over. The Newark data are based on 233 
interviews with Negro males between the ages of 15 and 35. 
In both surveys, the sampling area was determined by identi- 
fying the 1960 census tracts in which violence and damage 
occurred. Newspaper accounts were used to identify the loca- 
tion of riot damage, fires, and looting. In Detroit, the sample 
was drawn from two riot areas, the West Side and the East 
Side, including the following census tracts: 9—22, 26-28, 
36-43, 115-123 and 152-188 (West Side); 759—778 and 
789-793 (East Side). The Newark sample was drawn from 
an inner city area consisting of census tracts 12, 29-33, 38-40, 
58-67 and 81-82. 

A probability sample was drawn for both cities so that the 
probability of inclusion for any household in Detroit was ap- 
proximately one-fiftieth and Newark one forty-fourth. Blocks 
were selected at random from within the specified census 
tracts and constituted the primary sampling unit for each 
study. In Detroit, lists of all dwellings in the selected blocks 
were prepared from a city directory. Every 15th address was 
identified and assigned to an interviewer. In Newark, seg- 
ments of approximately 10 dwelling units were constructed by 
field enumeration of blocks selected at random and assigned 
to interviewers. Both studies used techniques described by 
Leslie Kish in Survey Sampling, New York, Wiley, 1965, ch. 9. 

Each interviewer in Detroit was instructed ta conduct in- 
terviews only at those dwelling units on his assignment sheet. 
Within households only Negroes were to be interviewed, and 
the interviewer was instructed to list all members of the house- 
hold 15 years of age and older and then select every other one 
for interviewing. The interviewer was required to return twice 
if there was no answer to the initial call or if the respondent 
to be interviewed was not at home. This procedure yielded 
437 interviews for 50 blocks, or 8.7 interviews per block. 

In order to enlarge the sample of those who were likely 
to identify themselves as rioters, interviewers in Newark were 
told to interview only Negro males between the ages 15 and 
35. They were instructed to interview all eligible respond- 
ents in each household. They were also required to return 
three times if there was no answer or if an eligible respond- 
ent was not at home. A total of 233 interviews were com- 
pleted in 24 blocks, or 9.7 interviews per block. 

In Detroit, 67.0 percent of all eligible respondents were 
interviewed; in Newark, 66.0 percent. While these response 
rates do not compare favorably with the usual 80—85 percent 
response rate in white, middle-class samples, they are com- 
parable to the rates in other ghetto area studies. A Negro 
response rate of 71.0 percent was reported in another study 


n approximately the same area of Newark. See Chernik, J., 
Indik, B., and Sternliev, G., “Newark-New Jersey: Popu- 
lation and Labor Force,” spring 1967, Institute of Manage- 
ment and Labor Relations, Rutgers The State University, 
New Brunswick, N J. 

In both surveys, questions were designed to permit com- 
parisons of the characteristics and attitudes of those who (a) 
admitted active participation in rioting, referred to as "self- 
reported rioters;" (b) those who said they had sought to 
stop the rioting, the counterrioters; and (c) those who 
claimed not to have been involved, the noninvolved. These 
dassifications were based on the answers to two questions, 
one direct and one indirect. The indirect question 
how active the respondent had been during the riot, with- 
out specifying in particular what he had been doing. The 
second question, which appeared later in the questionnaire, 
asked whether the respondent had participated in various 
activities, such as trying to stop the riot, calling the fire de- 
partment, or picking up goods and taking them home. Re- 
spondents were classified as “rioters” if they answered either 
that they were "active" or admitted one or more specific 
antisocial activities. They were classified as ‘‘counterrioters” 
if they said that they were engaged in some prosocial activity 
whether or not they said they were "active." If they said 
that they had stayed home and also claimed not to have 
been active, they were classified as noninvolved.“ In the 
Detroit survey the analysis is based only on the answers of 
those 393 respondents who were willing to answer at least 
one of these classificatory questions. In the Newark survey 
the entire sample of 233 was used, and those who refused to 
answer either of the classificatory questions were included in 
the “noninvolved.” 

112. In Detroit, 11.2 percent (44) of the 393 respondents 
identified themselves as rioters, 15.8 percent (62) as counter- 
rioters, and the majority, 73 percent (287), as noninvolved. 
Bystanders included approximately 5 percent who admitted 
to having gone into the riot area but claimed not to have 
participated; and another 15 to 20 percent who claimed to 
have watched from the front steps or sidewalks in front of their 
homes. For purposes of analysis all of the 393 respondents other 
than the self-reported rioters and counterrioters were treated 
as the “noninvolved.” In the Newark survey, where the sample 
was restricted to Negro males between the ages of 15 and 35, 
45.4 percent identified themselves as rioters, and 54.6 percent 
as noninvolved. About 5 percent of the respondents identi- 
fied themselves as counterrioters, but were included as non- 
involved because the number of persons was so small. The 
proportion of respondents who admitted active participation 
does not necessarily indicate the levels of support for rioting 
among inner city Negroes. In Detroit, 23.3 percent of those 
interviewed felt that more was to be gained than lost through 
rioting. In Newark, 47.0 percent agreed that more was to be 
gained and 77.1 percent said that they were generally sympa- 
thetic to the rioters. 

113. In the more detailed discussion which follows, only 
those characteristics of the counterrioters which differed from 
those of the noninvolved are highlighted. 

114. Of 13,012 arrestees in 22 cities (Atlanta, Bridgeton, 
Cincinnati, Dayton, Detroit, Elizabeth, Englewood, Grand 
Rapids, Houston, Jackson, Jersey City, Milwaukee, Nashville, 
New Brunswick, New Haven, Newark, Paterson, Phoenix, 
Plainfield, Rockford, Tampa, and Tucson; six major, nine 
serious, and seven minor) 10,792 (82.9 percent) were Ne- 
groes, 1,967 (15.1 percent) were whites, 78 (0.6 percent) 
were Puerto Ricans, and 37 (0.3 percent) were of other 
races. The ethnic origin of 138 arrestees (1.1 percent) was 
unknown. 

A study of 348 arrestees in Grand Rapids (serious) di- 
vided the disorder in that city into two time segments of 


4 hours and 36 hours. During the first 4 hours of the dis- 
order, 95 percent of the arrestees were Negroes. The propor- 
tion of Negro arrestees declined to 66 percent during the 
remaining 48 hours of the disorder. See Anatomy of a Riot,” 
United Community Services, Research Department, Grand 
Rapids and Kent County, Mich., 1967. 


115. Age distribution: 


Detroit survey Arrest records 
Age 16 cities* 
R (44)** NI (287)** A (10,771) 
[In percent] 
15 to 2. 61.3 22.6 52.5 
25 to 35. 25.0 15.7 28.3 
36to50_.......... 11.4 32.4 15.6 
Over50............ 2.3 29.3 3.6 
Total 100.0 100. 0 100. 0 
p «0.001*** 


The Grand «pr data indicate that during the first 4 hours of the dis- 
order 82 percent of the arrestees were under 25 years of age. During the 
cae N hours, the p 

declined 


rrestees. 
robability that a difference this 
% means greater than. The 


oninvolved; A 
The symbol p“ represents the P 
great is a product of chance. The symbo 
symbol “<° means less than. 


116. Sex distribution: 


Detroit survey Arrest records 
Sex 21 cities* 
R (44) NI (287) A (11,415) 
[In percent] 
Mals 61.4 43.9 
Female_..........- 38.6 56.1 10.7 
Total. 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 
p<0.025 


The Grand Rapids data indicate that during the first 4 hours of the dis- 
orders, 45 of the 46 persons arrested (98 percent) were males. During the 
remaining 48 hours of the disorder female arrestees increased, comprising 
10 percent of a total of 274 adults. xe. 

*Atlants, Bridgeton, Cincinnati, Dayton, Detroit, Elizabeth, Englewood, 
Grand Rapids, Houston, Jackson, Jersey C , Nashville, New Brunswick 
New Haven, Newark, Paterson Phoenix, Plainfield, Rockford, Tampa, and 
Tucson (5 major, 9 serious, and 7 minor). 


117. Marital status: 


Detroit Arrest 
Newark survey arrest records, 
Marital status study 4 cities’ 
R (105) NI (125) A(49) A(48) 
lun percent] 
Married 28. 6 44.0 38.9 19.3 
ingle................-..-- 56. 2 49.6 47.8 73.9 
Divorced/separated_........- 14.2 6.4 11.3 0.2 
Widowed. .................. 1.0 0 1.2 0.0 
Undetermined. ............. 0 0 .8 6.6 
el ug 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 
p«0.10 
* Atlanta, Cincinnati, New Brunswick, and Tucson (1 major, 1 serious, and 
2 minor). 
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118. Family structure in Newark survey: 


R (106) NI (126) 
{In percent} 
Adult male present in fami'y of up- 
bringing: 
NOS NEM ⁰⁰ k 74.5 7] 
No............................ 25.5 23.0 
Total........................ 100. 0 100.0 
p« 0.50 
119. Region of upbringing: 
Detroit survey Newark survey 
Region —— T  — — —ü8ü—k — 
R(39 NI (275) CR(61)° R104) NI (124) 
(In percent] 
South**......... 25.6 64.0 52.5 26.0 47.6 
North. .......... 74.4 36.0 47.5 74.0 52.4 
Total. 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 
*CR—Counter-rioters. 


**|n the Detroit survey r were asked directly if they were 
brought up in the North or South; in Newark, South was defined as Alabama, 
Arkansas, Florida, Georgla, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi 
Missouri, North Carolina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, 
Virginia, Washington, D.C., and West Virginia. 


R-NI p«0.001 
CR-NI p« 0.025 
R-CR p«0.05 


120. Of 266 arrestees in five cities (Atlanta, New Bruns- 
wick, Plainfield, Tampa, and Tucson; two major, one serious, 
and two minor), 106 (40 percent) were born in the state in 
which the disorder occurred ; 98 (37 percent) were born in the 
South (but not in the state in which the disorder occurred in 
the cases of Atlanta and Tampa; one major and one serious) ; 
and 23 (8 percent) were born elsewhere. The state of birth 
of 39 persons (15 percent) was undetermined. For purposes 
of the sample, the South was defined as Alabama, Arkansas, 
Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, Washington, D.C., and West 
Virginia. 

121. The discrepancy between the percentages of the non- 
involved brought up in the North in Newark and Detroit (two 
major) is not significant since the Detroit sample includes 
more older people than the Newark sample. This difference 
does not affect the validity of the figures for youthful rioters. 


122. Place of birth: 


Detroit survey Newark survey 
R (43) NI (285) R (127) NI (106) 
[In percent] 
Born in riot city: 
Yes... ..... ..... 59.4 34.6 53.5 22.5 
NR 40. 6 65. 4 46.5 77.5 
Total. 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 
p<0.001 p<0.001 


123. Of 3,395 arrestees in 15 cities (Atlanta, Bridgeton, 
Dayton, Elizabeth, Grand Rapids, Jackson, Jersey City, New 
Brunswick, New Haven, Newark, Paterson, Plainfield, Rock- 
ford, Tampa and Tucson; three major, seven serious, and 
five minor), 3,054 (90 percent) resided in the city in which 
the disorder occurred, 228 (7 percent) resided in the State 
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in which the disorder occurred, and 48 (1 percent) resided 
elsewhere. The residence of 65 persons (2 percent ) was 
undetermined. 


124. Income level: 
ESSO >= =. s. 
Detroit survey — Newark survey 


Annual income°____________ R (44) NI(287) CR (62) R (104) NI (126) 


Less than 2.000. 13. 6 12.9 *%4.8 4.7 3.2 
2,000 to 5,000. 25.0 17.4 **1&62 27.9 26. 2 
5,000 to 7,500 13.6 20.6 22.6 2.9 30.1 
7,500 to 10,000... 18.2 13.9 17.7 14.4 11.1 
10,000 to 12,500. 2.3 3.8 14.5 1.0 4.0 
12,500 to 15,000. 0.0 1.7 1.6 1.0 1.6 
More than 15,000. . 2.3 0. 3 3.2 0.0 3.2 
No answer 25.0 29.4 19. 4 23.1 20.6 


š 
e 
š 
e 
8 
e 
E 
e 
Š 


*Annual income for Detroit based on individual income, for Newark on 
tamiy income. 
All self-reported counterrioters with incomes under $5,000 were female. 
125. See the section on “The Pattern of Disadvantage” in 


pt. IV of this chapter. 
126. Educational level: 


Detroit survey Newark survey 
Education sl Z Ce uo l l sa. 
R(43) NI(272) CR(S9) R(106) NI(126) 
{In percent] 
Less than grades 1 to 6. 2.3 7.7 1.7 0 3.2 
Grade school. .............. 47 202 186 1.9 11.1 
Some high school. .......... 53.5 33.8 22.0 63.2 46.8 
Graduated high School.. 23.3 26.1 322 29.2 31.0 
Some college. .............. 1.0 103 2.1 5.7 6.3 
Graduated college........... 0.0 1.5 0.0 0.0 1.6 
Graduate work.............. 2.2 0.4 3.4 0.0 0.0 
Totaal 100.0 100.0 100.0 1000 100.0 
p<0.06 
R-NI p<0.05 
CR-NI p<0.025 
-CR p<0.05 
127. Employment status: 
Detroit survey’ Newark survey** 
R(27) NIQ27) R(M) NIC) 
[In percent] 
Currently Employed: 
Ves, : T RE 70. 4 68.5 70.3 81.0 
No............ 29.6 31.5 29.7 19. 0 
Total. 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 
p»0.75 p« 0.50 
Detroit arrest study Arrest records, 
4 cities*** 
A (496) A (310) 
(In percent] 
C Employed: 
a xou 78.2 66.8 
FFC 21.8 33.2 
Total... ............. 100. 0 100.0 
* Males only. 
**Excludes students. 


e**Atlanta, Cincinnati, New Brunswick, and Tampa (two major, one 
serious, and one minor). 


d 


128. Underemployment in Newark survey: 


129. 


— ——— 


R(104) N1(124) 
rt 
[In percent] 
been unemployad 
" bag s vi std. during 
ar 
Yes. idi Mer 61.0 43. 4 
Nó o odo sci AES 39.0 56.6 
. ²— . D NU = 
Total. ............... 100. 0 100. 0 
ns 
p<0.05 


Occupational level in Newark survey: 


—— —. . — — —ä—— — 


Level R(125) NI(126) 
—— . —— ——— — — 


[In percent] 
Unskilled. . ...............- 50.0 39.6 


130. Job aspiration in Newark survey: 


R (82) NI (99) 
[In percent] 
Do feel your isa riate considering the 
Jose diee oii j 
Present Job is about right.. 29. 3 44.4 
Should have job with more income and respon- 
H AA 70. 7 55.6 
% y 8 100. 0 100. 0 
p<0.05 


131. Perceived job opportunity in Newark survey: 


132. 


Perceived opportunity R (105) NI (126) 


Is possible to obtain desired oo 32.4 43.9 
is not possible to obtain desired bb 67.6 56. 1 


Totel.___............................... 100.0 100. 0 


p<0. 06 


Perceived obstacles to employment in Newark survey: 
Obstacle RO) NI (68) 
lin percent] 
Lack of training............-.------------------- 18.3 41.2 
enporie nc. 12.7 8.8 
! 8 69.0 
%% c uuu —— 100. 0 100. 0 
p<0. 025 


133. Ability and success in Detroit survey: 


R (39) NI (251) cn (54) 


(In percent] 
Is what want out of 
Ree tor of ability or being 
" Wan dnas 76.9 7 
MONATEN 6.1 88.9 
Right place................. 23.1 23.9 11.1 
FCC 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 
R-NI p «0.90 
CR-NI p «0.05 
R-CR p «025 
134. Racial consciousness: 
Detroit survey Newark survey 


R(3) N24) R9)  Ni(108) 


[In porcent] 
Who do you think are more 
M d 48.6 22. 4 45.0 27 
ana a INE TEN ; .8 
Whites. ¿u ¿usay dg E 21.7 27.6 35.2 49.1 
About the seme......... 29.7 50.0 19.8 23.1 
Total. 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 
p <0. 001 p <0. 05 
Detroit survey Newark survey 
R(41) NI(262) R(96) NI(110) 
[In percent] 
Who do you think are nicer? 
Negros 61.0 36.3 78.1 57.3 
G 5. 0 21.9 37.3 
About the seme......... 34.1 58.7 0. 5. 
Total. 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 
p <0. 001 p <0. 025 


135. Black consciousness in Newark survey: 


R (105) NI (126) 
[In percent] 
Self-description 

Black........... .....................-. 52.4 33.3 
Negro ttt!!! EE Les 28. 6 34.9 
DON So. ee 8 10.4 17.5 
No difference 8.6 14.3 
TOM... o coe eles 100. 0 100.0 

p «0.025 


R (125) N1 (104) 


cD 


[In percent] 
An nemn should study African history and 
nguage: 
756677. Su QUQ sS 2 ein 79.8 68.8 
D 8 20.2 31.2 
ö;—oA Ou ull tus eee ates 100, 0 100. 0 
p <0.08 


136. 


137. 


survey: 


138. 


Anti-white attitudes: 


—— —jß—.— M 


Detroit study Newark survey 
R(36  Ni(245 f (105) NI (120) 


Civil rights groups which [In percent] 
have white and Negro 
Beon — do better 
ou s: 
j Tr 36.1 21.1 51.4 33.1 
i: MEE 63.9 78.9 48.6 66.9 
Total... . .... .. . 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 
p <0.1 p <0.005 
Newark survey 


R(105) NI(16) 


ti hate white le en 
Sometimes | hate w : 
À . sei o nO TOS I EE 72.4 50. 0 
(OOo ONERE 27.6 50. 0 
M. dica Loue Zoo X E 100. 0 100. 0 
p «0.001 


Hostility toward middle-class Negroes in Newark 
R(105) NI (126) 
Negtoes who make a lot of money like to think lin percent 
wa batter than other Negroes. Pet à i 
66 E ⁰⁰ 71.4 59.5 
GAA 28. 6 40.5 
ipo AR 100. 0 100. 0 
p<0.06 


e (105) NI(122) 


[In percent] 
Negroes who make a lot of money are just as bad 
8s whites: 
Agí082.... 22; yd tee Anan 50.5 35.2 
//” c Acc perra e ERE 49.5 64.8 
Totals. coo Do cave apu k aoaaa a 100.0 100.9 
p«0.05 


Half the arrestees were charged with one or more of 


three offenses: breaking and entering, trespassing, or curfew 
violation. 
Of 13,112 offenses charged against 12,457 persons in 19 


cities 


(Atlanta, Bridgeton, Cincinnati, Dayton, Detroit, 


Elizabeth, Englewood, Grand Rapids, Jackson, Jersey City, 
Milwaukee, New Brunswick, Newark, Paterson, Phoenix, 
Plainfield, Rockford, Tampa, and Tucson; six major, six 
serious, and seven minor), 4,108 (31 percent) were charges 
of breaking and entering or trespassing and 2,506 (19 per- 
cent) were charges of curfew violation. The breakdown of 
charges by categories was: 
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Charges* Number Percent 
Breaking and entering or trespassing.. .............. 4, 108 31.3 
rfew Violation 22-228 2, 19.1 
Burglary, larceny, robbery, or theft.................. 2, 000 15.3 
rderly conduct, distu the peace or rioting... . 807 6.2 
Resisting arrest, drunk ort violations. .. ........ 550 4.2 
Weapons charges 526 4.0 
JJ —᷑W—ʃ 8 317 2.4 

Vagrancy, loitering, unlawful assembly, or suspicious 

ö ⁰˙ AA 129 1.0 
Narcotics charges 67 .5 
leaden. 2 e 25 : ? 

uven Nr ee ce Settee wee à 
iii OPI E UK ENS 17 1 
Other chargeass ss 1,156 8.8 
ea . . .......-..............-. 6.5 
13,112 10.0 


"These arrest statistics should be interpreted with caution. Felony, mis- 
demeanor and ordinance violation charges are combined. Later dispositions 
may change this distribution. 


139. Political information in Newark survey: 


R (105) NI (125) 
lin percent] 
Identification of political figures—Kenneth Gibson 
ee REND DERE DRE ERE 7.1 61.6 
JJ —ũAw reds 1. 0 5. 
Don't Kno 21.9 32.8 
i'L'lL, u s 2. CSS Tl 22 100. 0 100. 0 
p <0.025 
R (106) NI (127) 
{In percent] 
Political information test: 
High corre 68.9 51.2 
Low score._...... ....................... 31.1 48.8 
D | EMQUE NE y E 100. 0 100.0 
p «0.025 


140. Political involvement in Newark survey: 


R(106) NK126) 
{in percent) 
Freque of Negro rights discussion: TT 44 
Ems Gs 73 
From time to tim 31.1 52. 4 
PPV 0.0 0.0 
Don'tknow........................ 2.8 4.8 
Total... uer 8 100. 0 100, 0 
p«0.025 
R(89) NK113) 


Attend meeting or participation in civil [In percent] 
ts group: 
C cno a uqu UTR 39.3 25.7 
/ Loses c Ses rSosswss 60.7 74.3 
ä 
M A 88 100.0 100.00 
!. PERMET 
p«0.05 


141. Trust of the Government in Newark survey: 


R(105) NI(127) 
How mech do you think you can trust the {in percent] 
Newark rnment to do what is right? 
Just always... ....... .....-... 2.9 1.6 
Most of the timo 4.8 13.7 
Some of the timo 48.1 50.8 
Almost ner.. 44.2 33.9 
Mr vienes ves 100. 0 100. 0 
p<0.10 
142. Political grievances in Detroit survey: 
R (44) NI (28€) 
How much did a with politicians have to do in 
with causi riot? pa: R parean 
Great deal. ............................ 43.2 19.6 
Something 31.8 39.1 
Nothing. 18.2 24. 5 
Don't know. vv.. 6.8 16.8 
.. / Ep 2222 deus 100. 0 100. 0 
p« .05 
R (44) NI (287) 
How much 1 with police have to do with lin percent] 
Great dell)... 70. 5 48.8 
Something. ............................ 20. 5 30. 3 
Cv RIED ME 2.2 14.3 
T A 6. 8 6. 6 
[o tr P S 100. 0 100. 0 
p« 0.05 


143. Perception of country as not worth fighting for: 


Detroit survey Newark survey 
R(38) N1(264) CR(S6) R(106) NI(126) 
Country worth fighting for in {In percent] 
major world war: 
orth fighting.......... 55.3 75.0 8.9 33.0 50. 8 
Not wo fighting "Po 39.4 15.5 33 52.8 27.8 
Don't know. ........... 5. 9.5 98 14.2 21.4 
Total. ............... 100.0 100.0 1000 1000 100.0 
R-NI p «0.005 p «0.001 
CR-NI p «0.05 
R-CR p «0.001 


14. For purposes of this section the three university-related 
"o5, in Houston, Jackson, and Nashville, have not been 


included. 


145. See the discussion of grievances in relation to the riot 


Process in pt. II of this chapter. 


146. Our discussion relies heavily upon 1960 census data, 
which are always the most complete and usually the most 
recent data available. Nevertheless, 1960 statistics are out- 
dated for describing American urban life in 1967 and con- 


YQquen 
d 


tly, we used more recent data wherever possible. For 


etailed 1960 census data on each of the 20 cities surveyed, 


** the tables annexed to these footnotes, pp. 348—58. 
of 


We have examined, for most purposes in this section, 20 
the 23 surveyed riot cities. Three cities (Houston, Jack- 


son, and Nashville; three serious) were excluded because 
their disturbances were more directly campus-related than 
city-related. 

In each of 17 cities, we have compared conditions in the 
riot area with conditions elsewhere in (1) the city as a whole, 
and (2) the metropolitan area of which the city is a part, 
including the suburban areas. In addition, we have sought 
to determine whether racial differences affect these compari- 
sons. To do this, we have identified census tracts in which 
violence and damage occurred. This study of census tracts is 
limited to 17 cities because identification of the disturbance 
area for purposes of analysis was not possible for three cities 
(Bridgeton, Cambridge, and New Brunswick; one serious 
and two minor). They are not divided into census tracts. 

We recognize that participants in the disorders did not 
necessarily live in the area of disorder. However, we have 
attempted to learn whether the disturbance areas have char- 
acteristics which set them apart from the cities and metro- 
politan areas in which the disturbance areas are situated. 

The disturbance areas were primarily commercial areas 
in a part of the city having a high concentration of Negro 
residents. These were usually characterized by a number of 
retail or wholesale shops, often with residences above the 
shops and with residential areas immediately adjacent to the 
commercial streets. In two cities (Atlanta and Tucson; one 
serious and one minor) the disturbance area was primarily 
residential. 

147. After studying 100 cities, the Department of Labor 
reached the same conclusion: “. . . Negroes living in non- 
poverty areas were not much better off than those in poverty 
areas; among whites, the differences were very sharp." (U.S. 
Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Special 
Labor Force Report No. 75, "Poverty Areas of Our Major 
Cities," October, 1966, p. 1105.) 

148. The Bureau of the Census categorizes citizens as white 
and nonwhite. Since 92 percent of the nonwhites in the United 
States are Negroes, we have used the terms “Negro” and non- 
white” interchangeably throughout this section. The numbers 
compared in the section are medians for the 17 cities. 

149. In eight cities, white population also increased in that 
period, however, it did so at a much lower rate. Only Engle- 
wood (minor) showed no change in white population during 
that period. 

150. In 13 of 17 cities (Atlanta, Cincinnati, Dayton, De- 
troit, Grand Rapids, Jersey City, Milwaukee, Newark, Pater- 
son, Phoenix, Tucson, Rockford, and Tampa; five major, five 
serious, and three minor), including seven of the cities which 
experienced the most severe violence, the percentage of Negro 
population in the disturbance area was more than twice the 
percentage of Negro population in the entire city; in nine of 
the cities, the percentage of Negro population in the disturb- 
ance area was more than triple the citywide percentage. 

151. Comparing Negroes and whites in the cities: The per- 
centage of Negro population 24 years of age or younger in all 
17 cities exceeded the percentage of whites in that age group. 
The percentage of Negro population 65 years of age or older, 
in all 17 cities except two (Phoenix and Tucson; one serious 
and one minor), was less than one-half the percentage of 
whites in that age group. 

Comparing Negroes in the disturbance areas and Negroes 
in the cities: The percentage of Negro population 24 years 
of age or younger living in the disturbance area in approxi- 
mately half the cities (Cincinnati, Elizabeth, Englewood, 
Grand Rapids, Newark, Phoenix, Plainfield, and Tucson; three 
major, two serious, and three minor) exceeded the citywide 
percentage. The percentages were equal only in Tampa 
(major). 

The differences we have seen are even greater when the age 
distribution among Negroes in the disturbance areas is com- 
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pared with the age distribution among whites in the standard 
metropolitan statistical areas (SMSA’s). 


MEDIAN AGE DISTRIBUTION 
lin parcent] 


Disturbance areas Cities 
W. N.W. W. N.W. W. N. W. 


Male, under 25. 37.5 50.4 4.4 51.8 450 53.1 
Over 50 13.2 4.4 10.2 4.2 8. 6 4.6 
Female, under 25... 36.6 49.2 386 523.7 43.0 50. 0 

r 5 47 11.9 4.4 9.9 4.5 


Over 64.........__- 16. 


152. Comparing Negroes and whites in the cities: The 
number of median years of school completed by Negroes was 
less than the rnedian number for whites in all 17 cities. In 13 
of 17 cities (Atlanta, Cincinnati, Dayton, Detroit, Elizabeth, 
Englewood, Grand Rapids, Milwaukee, Phoenix, Plainfield, 
Rockford, Tampa, and Tucson; four major, five serious, and 
four minor) there was a difference of at least 1 year. 

The percentage of Negre population over 25 years of age 
having 8 years or less of education in all 17 cities was greater 
than the percentage of white population in this age-education 
bracket. 

Comparing Negroes in the disturbance areas and Negroes 
in the cities: The median years of school completed by Negroes 
in the disturbance area in more than half of the 17 cities 
(Dayton, Elizabeth, Englewood, Grand Rapids, Newark, 
Phoenix, Plainfield, Rockford, and Tucson; two major, three 
serious, and four minor) was lower than the median rate of 
education for Negroes in the entire city. In three of the 17 
cities (Jersey City, Milwaukee, and Tampa; two inajor and 
one minor), the median years completed by Negroes in the 
disturbance area and by Negroes in the city were equal. In the 
remaining five cities the median rate was slightly higher (less 
than a year’s difference) for Negroes in the disturbance area. 
The difference between the median number of years com- 
pleted was one-tenth of a year for the 17 cities. The percent- 
age cf Negro population in the disturbance area over 25 years 
of age having 8 years or less education was slightly greater 
than the citywide percentage in 11 of the 17 cities (Dayton, 
Elizabeth, Englewood, Grand Rapids, Miiwaukee, Newark, 
Phoenix, Plainfield, Rockford, Tampa, and Tucson; four 
major, three serious, and four minor). 

The differences we have seen are even greater when com- 
paring the level of education of Negroes in the disturbance 
areas with that of whites in the SMSA’s: 


MEDIAN EDUCATION 


Disturbance Cities SMSA's 


areas 
W. NW. W NW. W. N. W. 


— —— F ——— — — ͤ — 


Median years of school 


completed ............. 8.7 8.7 10.6 8.8 11.2 8.9 
More than 8 years of 
schooling (percent)...... 46.0 45.8 61.6 


47.5 64.9 45.9 


153. Comparing Negroes and whites in the cities: The per- 
centage of Negro males in the labor force in nine of 17 cities 
(Elizabeth, Englewood, Jersey City, Milwaukee, New Haven, 
Newark, Paterson, Rockford, and Tampa; three major, two 
serious, and four minor) exceeded the percentage of white 
males. The proportion of Negro and white males employed or 
seeking employment was equal in Grand Rapids (serious). 

The percentage of Negro females exceeded thc percentage 
of white females in the labor force in all 17 cities. 

Comparing Negroes in the disturbance arcas and Negroes in 
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the cities: The percentage of Negro males in the disturbance 
area in the labor force, in all except seven cities (Dayton, 
Elizabeth, Englewood, Grand Rapids, Newark, Plainfield, 
and Tucson; two major, two serious, and three minor), ex- 
ceeded the percentage of Negro males in the entire city in 
the labor force. 

The percentage of Negro females in the labor force in the 
disturbance area, in all except 10 cities (Atlanta, Dayton, De- 
troit, Elizabeth, Englewood, Grand Rapids, Jersey City, Pat- 
erson, Phoenix, and Plainfield; two major, five serious, and 
three minor), was larger than the percentage of Negro fe- 
males in the entire city in the labor force. 

The differences in the percentages of Negroes and whites 
in the labor force again can be seen to be small by com- 
paring Negroes in the disturbance area with whites in the 
SMSA: 


MEDIAN LABOR FORCE PARTICIPATION RATES 
[In percent] 


Disturbance Cities 


W. NW. Wq NW MW. NMW. 


154. Comparing Negroes and whites in the cities: The per- 
centage of Negro male unemployment in all 20 cities was 
higher than the unemployment rate for white males. In 13 of 
20 cities (Bridgeton, Cambridge, Cincinnati. Detroit, Engle- 
wood, Grand Rapids, Milwaukee, New Brunswick, New 
Haven, Paterson, Phoenix, Plainfield, and Rockford; four 
major, five serious, and four minor) the rate of unemploy- 
ment for Negroes was more than twice the rate for whites. 

The unemployment rate for Negro females was more than 
the rate for white females in all of 20 cities except Plainfield 
(major). | 

Comparing Negroes in the disturbance areas and Negroes 
in the cities: The unemployment rate for Negro males in the 
disturbance area was slightly more than the Negro city-wide 
rate in 11 of 17 cities and slightly less in the remaining six 
(Atlanta, Cincinnati, Detroit, Englewood, New Haven, and 
Paterson; two major, three serious, and one minor). 

The disturbance area unemployment rate for Negro females 
equalled or exceeded the city-wide rate in seven of 17 cities 
(Cincinnati, Milwaukee, New Haven, Newark, Rockford, 
Tampa, and Tucson; four major, two serious, and one minor). 

The differences are even greater when the unemployment 
rate among Negroes in the disturbance areas is compared with 
the unemployment rate among whites in the SMSA's: 


MEDIAN UNEMPLOYMENT RATE 
[in percent] 


Disturbance Cities 


More recent and complete data indicate that unemployment 
and underemployment of Negroes are even more serious than 
the 1960 census revealed. 

The Bureau of the Census estimates that one out of every 
six Negro males between ages 20 and 39 was not counted in 
the 1960 census. Unemployment is likely to be common 
among the uncounted men. 

The Department of Labor, in November 1966, surveyed 10 
slum areas in eight cities and obtained slightly carlier unem- 


ployment data for slums in four other cities. “A Sharper Look 
at Unemployment in U.S. Cities and Slums,” a summary re- 
port submitted to the President by the Secretary of Labor. 
Two of these cities, Detroit and Phoenix (one major and one 
serious) were among the cities we surveyed. 

The Department found, in the slum areas surveyed, that: 

The unemployment rate was approximately three times 
the nationwide rate of 3.7 percent; 

Six and nine-tenths percent of those listed as em- 
ployed were working only part time although they were 
trying to find full-time work; the comparable figure for 
the Nation as a whole was 2.3 percent ; 

Twenty-one percent of those working full time were 
earning less than $60 a week; the comparable figure 
for the Nation as a whole was 15.4 percent; 

One-third of the labor force was subemployed. 

The Department of Labor included in its definition of 
subemployment (i) those unemployed in the sense that 
they are actively looking for work and unable to find it; (ii) 
those working only part time when they are trying to get 
full-time work; (iii) those heads of households under 65 who 
earn less than $60 per week working full time and those in- 
dividuals under 65 who are not heads of households and earn 
less than $56 per week in a full-time job; (iv) half the 
number of nonparticipants“ (not in the labor force) in the 
male 20-64 age group; and (v) a conservative and care- 
fully considered estimate of the male undercount group. 

155. Labor force participation increases as better job oppor- 
tunities appear: 


Nonwhite labor force participation rate 81 
(percent). 


Cities with least, moderate, 
and most opportunities for 
other than menial jobs. 


156. Comparing Negroes and whites in the cities: The per- 
centage of Negro male unskilled and service workers in 10 
of 17 cities (Atlanta, Cincinnati, Dayton, Englewood, Grand 
Rapids, Phoenix, Plainfield, Rockford, Tampa, and Tucson; 
three major, four serious, and three minor) was at least three 
times the rate of white men. 

The percentage of Negro female unskilled and service 
workers in all but three of 17 cities (Englewood, Jersey City, 
and Milwaukee; one major and two minor) was at least three 
times the percentage of white females. 

Comparing Negroes in the disturbance areas and Negroes 
in the cities: The percentage of Negro male unskilled and 
service workers in the disturbance areas in 11 of 17 cities 
(Dayton, Englewood, Grand Rapids, Jersey City, Newark, 
Paterson, Phoenix, Tucson, Plainfield, Rockford, and Tampa; 
three major, four serious, and four minor) slightly exceeded 
the percentage in the cities as a whole. The difference be- 
tween the median of percentages in the disturbances areas 
and the median of percentages in the cities was 4.5 percent. 

The percentage of Negro female unskilled and service 
workers in the disturbance areas in eight of 17 cities 
(Atlanta, Cincinnati, Detroit, New Haven, Plainfield, Rock- 
ford, Tampa, and Tucson; four major, two serious, and 
two minor) was slightly smaller than the percentage of Ne- 
gro female unskilled and service workers in the cities. The 
difference in 17 city medians was 3.6 percent. 

The differences are even greater when comparing the per- 
centage of Negro unskilled and service workers in the dis- 
turbance areas with whites in the SMSA's: 


291-729 O-68— 23 


MEDIAN WORKERS IN UNSKILLED AND SERVICE JOBS 
un percent] 


Disturbance arees 
W. N.W. W. N.W. W. N.W. 


157. Comparing Negroes and whites in the cities: The 
median income of Negroes in 17 cities was 69.5 percent of the 
median income of whites. The 1966 nationwide median 
income earned by Negroes was 58 percent of the median 
income earned by whites. (‘‘Social and Economic Conditions 
of Negroes in the United States.” Joint Report by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics and the Bureau of the Census, October 
1967, p. 15. 

The percentage of Negro families in poverty (having an 
annnual income under $3,000) in 14 of 17 cities was twice the 
percentage of white families in poverty. In the other three 
cities (Englewood, Newark, and Paterson, one major, one 
serious, and one minor) the percentage was at least one and 
one-half the percentage of white families. 

Comparing Negroes in the disturbance areas and Negroes 
in the cities: The percentage of the families below the pov- 
erty line was slightly higher in the disturbance areas in 
almost two-thirds of 17 cities (Dayton, Elizabeth, Englewood, 
Grand Rapids, Milwaukee, New Haven, Newark, Phoenix, 
Plainfield, Tampa, and Tucson; four major, four serious, and 
three minor). 

The differences are even greater when the income levels 
of Negroes in the disturbance areas are compared with the 
income levels of whites in the SMSA’s: 


MEDIAN INCOME 
Disturbance 
areas Cities SMSA’s 


W. N.W. W. N.W. W. N.W. 


$4, 338 


Income $5,335 $4,218 $6,243 $4,336 $6,697 
Families with annual 

income less than 

$3,000 (percent).. 21.6 32.0 14.0 29.0 11.6 32.8 


158. Comparing Negroes and whites in the cities: The per- 
centage of Negro children under 18 living with both parents 
in all 17 cities was less than the percentage of white children 
that age similarly situated. 

Comparing Negroes in the disturbance areas and Negroes 
in the cities: The percentage of Negro children under 18 
living with both parents in the disturbance area was greater 
than the city-wide percentage in seven of 17 cities (Atlanta, 
Dayton, Milwaukee, New Haven, Newark, Rockford, and 
Tucson ; two major, three serious, and two minor). 

The differences are even greater when comparing the family 
status of Negroes in the disturbance areas and of whites in 
the SMSA’s: 


FAMILY STATUS 
[In percent] 


Disturbance Cities 
areas 


W. NW. W NW W. N. W. 


Children under 18 livin 
with both patents & 66 89 67 9 68 


159. Family stability improves as family income rises: 


Nonwhite children under 18 living with 68 
both parents (percent). 67 as 


Sp 
M 
plo — — === 


Cities with lowest to highest median 
nonwhite family incomes. 


160. Comparing Negroes and whites in the cities: The per- 
centage of Negro owner-occupied units in all 17 cities was 
lower than that of whites. In 10 of 17 cities (Atlanta, Cin- 
cinnati, Detroit, Elizabeth, Jersey City, Milwaukee, New 
Haven, Newark, Paterson, and Tampa; five major, three 
serious and two minor) the proportion of white homeowner- 
ship was at least one and one-half that of Negroes. In five of 
the 10 cities (Cincinnati, Milwaukee, New Haven, Newark, 
and Paterson; three major and two serious) the percentage of 
white homeownership was twice that of Negroes. 

Although Negroes paid the same or slightly lower rents 
than did whites among nonhomeowners in 15 of 17 cities 
(all except New Haven and Paterson ; two serious), they paid 
a higher proportion of income for rent than whites. Median 
rent as a proportion of median income in 11 of 13 cities 
(Atlanta, Cincinnati, Dayton, Detroit, Grand Rapids, Jersey 
City, Milwaukee, Newark, Paterson, Plainfield, and Tampa; 
six major, four serious, and one minor) was higher for Negroes 
than for whites. Negroes paid the same proportion as whites 
in Phoenix (serious) and a smaller proportion than whites 
in Englewood (minor). 

The percentage of overcrowded Negro-occupied homes 
(homes with more than 1.01 persons per room) in all of the 
17 cities except Tucson (minor) was twice the percentage 
of overcrowded white-occupied homes. In nine of those cities 
(Elizabeth, Englewood, Grand Rapids, Milwaukee, New 
Haven, Paterson, Plainfield, Rockford, and Tampa; three 
major, three serious, and three minor) the percentage of over- 
crowded Negro-occupied homes was three times the per- 
centage of white homes. 

The percentage of homes occupied by whites which were 
sound and had adequate plumbing facilitites was 1 . times 
the proportion of Negro-occupied homes which met those 
criteria, in 10 of 17 cities (Atlanta, Cincinnati, Elizabeth, 
Jersey City, Milwaukee, New Haven, Newark, Paterson, 
Phoenix, and Tucson; three major, four serious, and three 
minor). 

Comparing Negro housing in the disturbance area and in 
the entire city: The percentage of Negro owner-occupied 
units in the disturbance area exceeded the Negro citywide 
percentage in only six of 17 cities (Atlanta, Cincinnati, Jersey 
City, New Haven, Paterson, and Tucson; one major, three 
serious, and two minor). The citywide median for 17 cities 
was 3.8 percentage points higher than the median for the 
disturbance area. 

Negroes in the disturbance area paid more for rent than 
Negroes paid citywide in eight of 13 cities (Atlanta, Cincin- 
nati, Dayton, Detroit, Grand Rapids, Jersey City, Paterson, 
and Plainfield; three major, four serious, and one minor). 
In Milwaukee (major) they paid the same. In four cities 
they paid less (Englewood, Newark, Phoenix, and Tampa; 
two major, one serious, and one minor). 

The proportion of income paid for rent by Negroes living 
in the disturbance area slightly exceeded the citywide pro- 
portion paid by Negroes in eight of 13 cities (Cincinnati, 
Dayton, Englewood, Grand Rapids, Milwaukee, Newark, 
Plainfield, and Tampa; four major, one serious, and three 
minor). The proportions were equal in Detroit (major). 
The difference in medians was 3/10 of 1 percent. 

The percentage of overcrowded homes in which Negroes 
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lived in the disturbance area was slightly greater than the 
percentage of overcrowded homes in which Negroes lived 
citywide in eight of 17 cities (Cincinnati, Elizabeth, Engle- 
wood, Grand Rapids, Plainfield, Newark, Tampa, and 
Tucson; four major, one serious, and three minor). This 
median 17-city difference was 1.1 percentage points. 

The percentage of sound homes in the entire city was 
slightly greater than in the disturbance area in 10 of 17 
cities (Dayton, Englewood, Grand Rapids, Milwaukee, New 
Haven, Newark, Plainfield, Rockford, Tampa, and Tucson; 
four major, three serious, and three minor). The difference 
in medians was Jo of 1 percentage point. The differences are 
even greater when comparing the housing conditions of 
Negroes in the disturbance areas and of those whites in the 
SMSA's: 


RENT* 


Disturbance Cities SMSA's 


areas 
W. NW W NW. W NM. 


Median rent. $74 374 / 377 $77 $7] 
Median rent as a propor- 
tion of median income 


(percent.. 16.7 21.1 15.0 20.8 143 19.9 


*Data for 13 cities only 
MEDIAN HOUSING OWNERSHIP 
{in percent] 


Disturbance Cities SMSA's 


areas 
W. NW W N. W. W. N. W. 


Owner-occupied units 36. 6 


33.4 55.1 37.2 66.4 34.4 


— M —— À— — — 


MEDIAN HOUSING OVERCROWDING AND CONDITION 
More than 1.01 persons 


per room.............. 92 21.4 7.6 22.5 88 24.0 
Sound with all plumbing 
facilities............... 68.6 54.4 85.0 53.7 86.1 50. 5 


161. For purposes of this section we have not included the 
three university communities. 

162. Source: “The Municipal Year Book, 1967,” the Inter- 
national City Managers’ Association (Chicago, 1967). 

163. Detroit, Elizabeth, Jersey City, Newark, New Haven, 
Paterson, Rockford, and Tampa (three major, two serious, 
and three minor). In the case of Paterson, virtually no powers 
were left to the aldermen. 

164. Atlanta, Bridgeton, Cambridge, Englewood, and 
Plainfield (one major, two serious, and two minor). 

165. In the five cities having a council-city manager system, 
the city manager was appointed by the council, and the 
mayor’s powers were limited (Cincinnati, Dayton, Grand 
Rapids, Phoenix, and Tucson; one major, three serious, and 
one minor). 

In the one city having a commission form of government 
(New Brunswick; minor), the mayor was selected by the com- 
mission from its own membership and traditionally was the 
commissioner who received the largest popular vote. The 
mayor shared executive power with the other commissioners. 

166. In three they were elected by the legislative bodies 
from their own membership (Cincinnati, Dayton, and New 
Brunswick ; one major, one serious, and one minor). 

167. Bridgeton, Cambridge, Dayton, Englewood, Grand 
Rapids, New Brunswick, Plainfield, and Tucson (one major, 
three serious, and four minor). The part-time mayors had à 
variety of other occupations: in Bridgeton, the mayor was à 
clothing store clerk; in Cambridge, a plumbing contractor; in 


Dayton, a real estate investor; in Englewood, a businessman 
who worked in New York; in Grand Rapids, a part-owner 
of a restaurant supply business; in New Brunswick, a house- 
wife; in Plainfield, a lawyer; and in Tucson, a pharmacist. 

168. In 15 of the 20 cities, the principal executive, either 
the mayor or the city manager, earned an annual salary rang- 
ing from $15,000 to $35,000 (Atlanta, Cincinnati, Dayton, De- 
troit, Elizabeth, Grand Rapids, Jersey City, Milwaukee, 
Newark, New Haven, Paterson, Phoenix, Rockford, Tampa, 
and Tucson; five major, six serious, and four minor). The 
other five cities studied had no city manager and a part-time 
mayor whose annual salary was less than $2,000 in four cases 
and $5,500 in one case (Bridgeton, Cambridge, Englewood, 
New Brunswick, and Plainfield; one major, one serious, and 
three minor). In all five cities having a council-city manager 
system, the appointed city manager's salary was significantly 
higher than the salary of the elected mayor (Cincinnati, Day- 
ton, Grand Rapids, Phoenix, and Tucson; one major, three 
serious, and one minor). 

169. Thirteen mayors had terms of 4 years (Atlanta, Cam- 
bridge, Dayton, Detroit, Elizabeth, Grand Rapids, Jersey 
City, Milwaukee, Newark, New Brunswick, Rockford, Tampa, 
and Tucson; four major, four serious, and five minor). Two 
had terms of 3 years (Bridgeton and Paterson; one serious, 
and one minor), and five had terms of 2 years (Cincinnati, 
Englewood, New Haven, Phoenix, and Plainfield ; two major, 
two serious, and one minor). 

There appeared to be no pattern as to the length of time 
a mayor had been in office prior to the disturbance. 

In four of the 20 cities the mayor had been in office for 
less than 2 years (Grand Rapids, New Brunswick, Paterson, 
and Tampa; one major, two serious, and one minor). In 
three cities the mayor had been in office for 7 years or more 
(Milwaukee, New Haven, and Rockford; one major, one 
serious, and one minor). In the remaining cities, the mayor's 
tenure had ranged from 2 to 7 years. 

In two cities (Paterson and New Brunswick; one serious 
and one minor), the mayors had been in office for 6 months 
and 2 months, respectively. In both cases the mayor apealed 
to people in the disturbance area to give the new administra- 
tion a chance to solve the city's problems, and these appeals 
apppeared to have had an effect in dampening the disorders. 

170. Atlanta, Bridgeton, Cincinnati, Dayton, Detroit, New 
Brunswick, Phoenix, and Tampa (three major, three serious, 
and two minor). 

171. Cambridge, Grand Rapids, Milwaukee, New Haven, 
Paterson, Rockford, and Tucson (one major, four serious, 
and two minor). 

172. Elizabeth, Enelewood, Tersey City, Newark, and Plain- 
field (two major and three minor). 

173. Of a total of 207 legislators in the 20 cities, 20 (or 10 
percent) were Negroes. 

174. Bridgeton, Elizabeth, Grand Rapids, Rockford, 
Tampa, and Tucson (one major, one serious, and four minor). 

175. In Newark the budget director and the director of 
health and welfare were Negroes; in Cincinnati, the city solici- 
tor was a Negro; in Jersey City, the director of health and 
welfare was a Negro; and in Detroit, an aide to the mayor was 
a Negro. 

176. Atlanta, Cincinnati, Dayton, Detroit, Englewood, 
Newark, and Phoenix (three major, three serious, and one 
minor). 

177. All except Milwaukee, Tampa, and Tucson (two 
major and one minor). Of the 205 board of education mem- 
bers in those cities, 24 (or 11 percent) were Negro. 

178. Excepting Englewood, New Brunswick, and Paterson 
(one serious and two minor). In some instances it was called 
à “community relations commission” or “human rights com- 


mission.“ 


179. Only the Equal Opportunities Commission in New 
Haven (serious) had the power to subpoena witnesses and 
enforce compliance with its decisions. 

180. Thirteen councils had full-time, paid staff of two or 
more, responsible to the council itself (Atlanta, Cincinnati, 
Dayton, Detroit, Elizabeth, Grand Rapids, Milwaukee, New- 
ark, New Haven, Phoenix, Plainfield, Tampa, and Tucson; 
six major, five serious, and two minor). In four cities the 
councils had no paid staff (Bridgeton, Cambridge, Jersey 
City, and Rockford; one serious and three minor). 

Three of the four councils having no paid staff had been 
relatively inactive in the year prior to the 1967 summer dis- 
turbances. Cambridge (serious) held no meetings, and Jersey 
City (minor) had held one at which they decided their serv- 
ices were not needed during the summer. The council in Rock- 
ford (minor), which had not met for over a year, was in the 
process of being reorganized. 

181. Of the 13 councils from which such information was 
available, five councils reported receiving more than 100 
complaints annually (Atlanta, serious, 700 to 800; Detroit, 
major, 116; Elizabeth, minor, approximately 200; Newark, 
major, approximately 750; Plainfield, major, approximately 
200). Three councils reported receiving 50 to 100 complaints 
(Cincinnati, major, approximately 50; New Haven, serious, 
approximately 60; Phoenix, serious, approximately 75). Five 
councils reported receiving less than 50 (Dayton, serious, 45; 
Grand Rapids, serious, approximately 25; Milwaukee, major, 
approximately 40; Tampa, major, 46; and Tucson, minor, 
10). 

The majority of the complaints from the 12 councils which 
reported this type of information were in the areas of hous- 
ing discrimination, building and housing code enforcement, 
and discrimination in employment and promotion practices. 

182. Two years ago in Rockford the 18-member Human 
Relations Commission was asked to investigate an alleged in- 
cident of police brutality but, after a preliminary meeting to 
discuss the matter, held no further meetings. In the late spring 
of 1967, the Commission was reorganized with a number of 
new members. 

In Plainfield, city agencies opposed an attempt by the 
Human Relations Commission to conduct its own investiga- 
tion of complaints of police brutality prior to the 1967 dis- 
order. 

183. Cincinnati, Detroit, Elizabeth, Englewood, Newark, 
New Haven, Paterson, Phoenix, and Tucson (three major, 
three serious, and three minor). Only those in Detroit, New 
Haven, and Tucson had been in existence more than 2 years 
prior to the disorder. 

Four police departments (Paterson, Detroit, Rockford, and 
New Haven; one major, two serious, and one minor) had spe- 
cialized complaint bureaus within the department, and in 
two cities (Paterson and Detroit) these bureaus had investi- 
gative authority. 

In Milwaukee there was a police and fire commission con- 
sisting of five members. Until recently only property owners 
were authorized by law to file complaints with the commis- 
sion. The law has since been amended to permit any regis- 
tered voter to file complaints, but few complaints have been 
filed. 

184. Eight of the nine, Englewood (minor) expected. 

185. Detroit and Newark (both major). 

186. We have not attempted to analyze the often substantial 
social and economic programs of other levels of government. 

Of necessity we have also restricted ourselves to only the 
most general quantitative comparisons, within each of the 
three cities, of the size of the selected Federal programs, the 
number of people in need of them, and the number of people 
in any way reached by them. We have not attempted the far 
more difficult task of evaluating the efficiency of the programs 
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or the quality of assistance provided to recipients or its im- 
pact on their lives. Qualitative evaluation is the responsibility 
of many other agencies of the Federal Government and be- 
yond our own mandate. Our evaluation necessarily assumes 
that all those reached are reached effectively. If the factor 
of effectiveness were taken into account, the magnitude of 
the still unmet needs might be even greater than our estimates. 

As in “The Pattern of Disadvantage,” supra, we have used 
1960 census data as the basis for most of our observations as 
to need. We are keenly aware of difficulties involved in com- 
paring 1967 programs with 1960 needs and have used more 
recent data wherever available. In most instances the needs 
were even greater in 1967 than in 1960. 

Various Federal programs account for their expenditures 
in different ways and for different periods of time. We have 
generally used figures for fiscal year 1967, ending June 30, 
1967, or calendar year 1967, as available in each case. We 
are cognizant also of the difficulties involved in considering 
only expenditures for 1967 as a measure of Federal efforts to 
deal with ghetto problems. Much was done in earlier years 
by these programs and more is being done now. We have 
generally chosen a single year’s funding only as a measure of 
the level of Federal effort during the most recent period. 

The choice of a recent year for measuring Federal expendi- 
tures created a further problem, however. The amount of 
funds authorized or obligated for a particular program is 
usually higher than the actual disbursements for that pro- 
gram in a given time period, but data on disbursements is 
usually available only some time after the period has ended. 
With the exception of housing and welfare, we have relied 
upon the higher obligation figures. 

187. Institutional training programs administered through 
local school boards under the Manpower Development and 
Training Act (MDTA) have been included instead with edu- 
cation programs. 

188. Two of the programs had no fixed number of trainee 
positions. The following table further describes these programs. 


DETROIT * 
Federal 
N ot, Eat 
rograms obligated, as 
Jan.1,to available 
30, 
967 
Urban area employment project................ $5, 780, 794 1,693 
City of Detroit Tn ood Yourth Corps (NYC)... 2,541,770 1,070 
City of Detroit NYC (summer). ................. 1, 106, 980 2, 700 
City of Detroit on-the-job training (OJT) (2 pro- 
c N N 2, 164, 161 1,900 
United Auto Workers OI II.... ,135, 2, 000 
Trade union labor council preapprentice......__. 94, 480 200 
Urban beautification_._______.................. 334, 456 40 
Board of education NYC._._.... 5 , 928, 640 1, 800 
Archdiocesan opportunity program NY. 271, . o. 
Northern Systems, Inc., OJT .... 1,200, 000 450 
Adult youth employment project PENA 759, 000 1, 000 
Specialized training employment and placement 
service pies 749, 000 (**) 
Chrysler Motor OJT Sane 53, 625 55 
Michigan Petroleum Association OJT Ves 132, 471 320 
Chrysler OJT "n 182,070  (**) 
Metropolitan Hospital OJT 6, 022 21 
Great Lakes Fabricating & Eracting OJT 113, 963 50 
Frank's Nursery OJT ES 20, 000 40 
Window Clearners Local No. 139 OJT EH 9, 508 20 
TV Service Association OJT.. SA 40, 506 20 
r. So CE 19, 586, 795 13, 979 


*Sources: Mayor's committee on human resources development and the 
U.S. Department of Labor. Funds were obligated from Department of Labor 
and Office of Economic Opportunity appropriations. 

**Number of trainees unavailable. 


189. Need.—In the spring of 1967 the labor force in 
Newark numbered 155,770 persons, of whom 90,358 were non- 
white. The unemployment rate during that period was 5.9 
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percent for whites, 11.5 percent for Negroes, and 13.4 percent 
for others (principally Spanish-speaking persons). A Rutgers 
University study in the spring of 1967 identified 3,859 unem- 
ployed whites, 8,932 unemployed Negroes, and 1,700 other 
unemployed nonwhites. 

Programs.—During the first two quarters of 1967, 12 job 
training programs in Newark were supported by $2,681,853 
of Federal funds. These programs provided for 2,840 trainees. 


NEWARK ° 
Federal 

z A Enrolled 

rograms 0 gated Positions 

Jan. 1, 1967 available 

to June 30, 
1967 
Essex County Youth and Economic Rehabilita- 

tion Commission 0JT__....... od . $107,997 200 
City of Newark OJT. ........... à 267,810 500 
Food service industry project 0JT_....._... 29, 20 
Career-oriented preparation for employment... 1,207, 769 450 
Work training program 246, 200 
Mountainside Hospital OJT. 10, 833 68 
City of Newark OJT. 296, 506 500 
Chrysler Corp. OJT........ 53, 625 55 
Painters’ District Council No. 10 OJT.. 17, 224 20 
United Community Corp. OJT. | 262, 313 500 
Teamster's Local No. 97 OJT... 168, 288 300 
Weldotron Corp. OJT 14,045 27 
.. 2, 681, 853 2, 940 


*Source: Field representative of the Bureeu of Apprenticeship and 
Training, U.S. Department of Labor, and the Unitad Community Corp. 
Funds were obligated from Department of Labor and Office of Economic 
Opportunity appropriations. 


190. Need.—The Connecticut State Employment Service 
estimates there were approximately 145,000 to 150,000 non- 
agrarian workers in the labor force in New Haven and 12 
surrounding towns during the first three-quarters of 1967. 
The unemployment rate for the same period averaged ap- 
proximately 3.5 percent. 

Programs.—During the first three quarters of 1967 there 
were 14 manpower programs in New Haven in various stages 
of operation. These provided $2,150,828 of Federal funds 
for 1,574 trainees. The number of trainees was not available 
for one program. 


NEW HAVEN* 
Faderal funds Enrollee posi- 
Programs obligatad Jan. 1 tions availabie 
to Sept. 30, 1967 
Manpower Division, CPI, ad- 

ministration.................- $284, 227 None 
NYC (out- of-SchOO ).. 379, 300 1 
NYC (in school ))) 370, 050 550 
Neighborhood employment 

centers. , 620 None 
Elm Haven Employment Center. 118, 000 
Skill center 51, 915 
Basic education 61, 057 (** 
Community Progress, Inc., OJT 185, 776 l 
Burner repair, OJT............-- 5, 753 10 
Refrigerator and air condition- 

Qj m0) MT 12, 450 13 
Health aides program ,633 26 
Adult work training 207, 240 65 
Foster grandparents... .......... , 832 
Residential youth center 155, 965 78 

rf 2. 150, 828 1.574 


*Source: Community Progress, Inc. (CPI), the local community action 
agency. Funds were obligated from appropriations to the Department of 
Labor, the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, and the Office 
of Economic Opportunity. 

**Iinformation not available. 


191. Need.—There are more than 295,000 students in the 
Detroit public schools, of whom 43 percent are white and 
56 percent Negro. Nearly 60 percent (about 175,000) are 
educationally disadvantaged within the definition of Title I. 
Thirty percent of the white students and 84.5 percent of the 
Negro students are in this group. There are approximately 
180,000 functionally illiterate adults in Detroit. 

The Detroit school board recently stated that it may cost 
twice as much to educate a ghetto child as it costs to edu- 
cate a suburban child and produce the same educational 
result. The superintendent of Detroit schools has estimated 
that, to educate inner-city children, as much as $500 or $600 
per pupil is needed in addition to the present average State 
and local expenditure of $565 per pupil. 

Programs.—Detroit schools are scheduled to receive about 
$11 million during the 1967-68 school year under ESEA 
Title I. Of the estimated 175,000 low-income students, only 
about 55,000 are direct beneficiaries of Title I programs. 
Thus, while the $11 million represents $200 per student for 
the 55,000 direct recipients, 120,000 (or 69 percent) other 
educationally disadvantaged students are not participating in 
the programs. 

The adult basic education program is scheduled to re- 
ceive $244,766 during the 1967-68 school year to serve about 
3,900 adults. 

Federal funding for public school students from kinder- 
garten through high school for the 1967-68 school year will 
total $14,514,447. For a student population of 295,000, these 
funds add an average of about $49 per student to the state 
and local expenditures of approximately $565 per student. 


OETROIT* FEDERAL FUNDS OBLIGATED FOR 1967-68 SCHOOL YEAR 
Funds p digoad Comps assist students in kindergarten through grade 12: 


( nue education projects) $11, 221, 537 
ESEA titie I! (library materiəls)....................... 352 
aet title * 2 entary educational projects). 20, 000 
ocational education. 2, 337, 558 
T endi HORREA 8 240, 
Subtotsal.___.....................................- 14, 514, 447 
rund pe to assist preschoolers, out-of-school youths 
a : 

MDTÀ p te sal 2, 819, 943 

Adult pe aducation_.____._..................... .--. 244,7 
C Sasha setas VOOR ⁰K⁰yↄ¾» cR 1, 280, 000 
Subtotal... ..................................... 4, 344, 709 
hr pusan uc apu ashuan, ss 18, 859, 156 


* Source: Detroit Board of Education. 
Note: Funds were obligated from Department of Heelth, Education and 
Welfare and Office of Economic Opportunity appropriations. 

192. Need.—There are approximately 75,000 students in 
the Newark schools of whom 21 percent are whites and 79 per- 
cent are Negroes, Puerto Ricans, and others. Approximately 
33,000 (44 percent) of these students are from low-income 
tamilies. In 1960 there were approximately 55,000 functionally 
illiterate adults in Newark. 

Programs.—Newark schools are scheduled to receive about 
$4 million during the 1967-8 school year under ESEA Title I. 
Of the estimated 33,000 educationally disadvantaged students, 
only about 24,000 (or 72 percent) are direct beneficiaries of 
the Title I programs. Thus, while $166 per student is spent 
for programs for the direct recipients, 9,000 educationally dis- 
advantaged students are not receiving the benefits of the pro- 
grams. 

The adult basic education program is scheduled to receive 
$169,000 during the 1967-68 school year to serve approxi- 
mately 3,000 students at a cost of about $56 per person. 

Federal funding for public school students from kinder- 
garten through high school in Newark during the 1967-68 
school year will total $4,554,098. For a student population of 
75,000, these funds add an average of approximately $60 per 
student to the state and local expenditures of about $565. 


NEWARK*—FEDERAL FUNDS OBLIGATED FOR 1961-06 SCHOOL YEAR 


Funds d to assist students in kindergarten through grade 12: 
ESEA 1 (com (om pensatory education VVV $4, 049, 498 
ESEA title 1! (Jibrary materials)....................... 154, 000 
National Defense Education Act (NDEA) Title III (im- 
NOEA EA title V * —— 1 ue : 3 000 
-8 uidance, and counseling)...... ; 
Vocational education... x CICERO El ne 276, 000 
Subtotal._.......................................- 4,554,098 
Funds assigned to assist preschoolers, out-of-school youths, 
xv 296, 000 
naun basic education____........................... 169, 000 
))) E AO Saa re 791, 000 
. followthrough. .. .......................... 63, 000 
St. ⁵ðZ e dmg 1, 319, 000 
jp: MC" 5, 873, 098 


*Source: Newark Board of Education. 


Note: Funds were obligated from Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare and Office of Economic Opportunity appropriations. 


193. Need.—There are more than 21,000 students in the 
New Haven public schools, of whom 47.9 percent are whites 
and 52.1 percent are Negroes, Puerto Ricans, and others. 
In the middle and senior high schools an estimated 2,500 
students are educationally disadvantaged. Of 33 elementary 
schools, 14 are designated as inner city or target schools for 
funds under ESEA Title I, and seven others reportedly could 
have been so designated. More than 50 percent of all ele- 
mentary students (6,637 of 13.050) are in the 14 target 
schools. Twenty-two percent of the white students and more 
than 73 percent of the nonwhite students are in the target 
schools. There are an estimated 20,000 functionally illiterate 
adults in New Haven. 

Programs.—New Haven schools are scheduled to receive 
nearly $1 million in the 1967-68 school year under ESEA 
Title I. Of the 2,500 low-income students in middle and 
senior high schools, approximately 1,000 are beneficiaries of 
the programs. Because of the comprehensive nature of the 
Title I programs in New Haven, all 6,637 students in the 
14 target elementary schools are recipients of the programs 
although not all are educationally disadvantaged. The num- 
ber of educationally disadvantaged students who do not re- 
ceive benefits from the programs because they attend the 19 
nontarget elementary schools is unknown. 

The adult basic education program is scheduled to receive 
$23,000 during the 1967—68 school year to serve almost 700 
persons. 

Federal funding for public school students from kinder- 
garten through high school for the 1967—68 school year 
will total $1,090,260. For a student population of 21,000, 
these funds add an average of nearly $52 per student to 
the local and state expenditures of approximately $697 per 
student. 


NEW HAVEN* FEDERAL FUNDS OBLIGATED FOR 1907-088 SCHOOL YEAR 
r designed to assist students in kindergarten through grade 


ESEA Title | compensatory eaecation projects) $992, 000 
ESEA Title II (library matorials))))) LL... 70, 000 
ESEA Title II! N . projects) 28, 260 
ü P w 8 1, 090, 260 

unai designed to assist preschoolers, out-of-school! youths, and 
Adit b pale educatipn_.___.__......................-.. 23, 000 
JJ TES 387, 509 
Sübtalll- 2.2 Gad ok oz uy uols lupa Es Tortosa 410. 509 
dh PERCIPIT unu 1, 500, 769 


*Source: New Haven Board of Education. Funds were obligated from 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare and Office of Economic 
Opportunity appropriations. 


194. We have considered as substandard, in accordance 
with the definition of the Department of Housing and Urban 
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Development, all units which were characterized by the census 
as dilapidated or as lacking one or more plumbing facilities. 
U.S. Bureau of Census, Measuring the Quality of Housing, 
An Appraisal of Census Statistics and Methods, Working 
Paper No. 25. Washington, D.C., 1967. We have treated as 
overcrowded all units identified by the census as having more 
than 1.01 persons per room, in accordance with the definition 
recently used by the Census Bureau and the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. Social and Economic Conditions of Negroes in the 
United States, October 1967, p. 57. Since many units are in- 
cluded in both categories, it is not possible to establish a 
total level of need by adding the numbers of units in the 
two cateogries, and we have therefore applied the two stand- 
ards separately. 

195. Need.—In 1960 there were 553,198 housing ‘units in 
Detroit. Of these, 36,810 were substandard and 45,126 were 
overcrowded. 

Programs.—Federal funds in the amount of $78,656,000 
were expended through September 1967 for housing com- 
pleted under the first three programs examined. An addi- 
tional $41,000 were expended through December 1967 under 
the rent supplements program. BMIR mortgages in the 
amount of $4,173,000 were insured by FHA through Sep- 
tember 1967. In the 1957-67 period, although no new public 
housing was constructed, 25 housing units were added as a 
result of FHA foreclosures. During this period, 346 units 
were constructed for the elderly and handicapped; families 
in 62 units were assisted through rent supplements; and 
mortgages on 325 units were insured under the BMIR 
program. 

DETROIT ° 
[Cumulative through Sept. 30, 1967, except for rent supplements, which are 
described as of Dec. 31, 1967. Dollar amounts in thousands] 


Federal Maximum ** numbar 
funds Mortgages of low-income 
Programs disbursed  insurad units or accommo- 
thou- dations assisted 


sands $ sands — — — 
9 » 1937-56 1957-67 


Housing for elderly and handi- 


capped (completed units). $3,961 (“) (°°°) 346 
Urban renewal, Title ! (all 

projects) 44,318  (***) 0 0 
Low-rent public housing (bond 

payments on comple 

a ie CFF 30,380 () 8, 180 25 
Rent zuppiement s. 41 (***) 62 
Sec. 221, below market 

interest rate (BMIR)........ (***) $4,173  (***) 325 

Tot.alllll $78,700 $4,173 8, 180 758 


*Sources: Department of Housing and Urban Development and Detroit 
Housing Commission. 

** Middle and moderate income units are included in the totals, particu- 
larly in the cases of the BMIR and elderly and handicapped programs. 

***|ndicates that the column is not vd deer m or the program was not in 
existence during time period incicated by the column heading. 


196. Need.—In 1960 there were 134,872 housing units in 
Newark. Of these, 23,743 were substandard and 16,600 were 
overcrowded. 

Programs.—Federal funds in the amount of $101,177,000 
were cxpended through September 1967 for housing com- 
pleted under the first three programs examined. An additional 
$22,000 were expended through December 1967 under the 
rent supplements program. BMIR mortgages in the amount of 
$20,308,000 were insured by FHA through September 1967. 
Newark has 10,766 public housing units, of which 20 per- 
cent (2,174) were constructed after 1959. Since 1959, 299 
units have been constructed for the elderly and handicapped; 
families in 59 units have been assisted through rent supple- 
ments; and mortgages on 1,228 units have been insured under 
the BMIR program. 
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[Cumulative through Sept. 30, 1967, except for rent suppiem which a 
described as of Dec. 31, 1957. Dollar amounts fü touren T 


Programs disbursed Insured or accommodations, 
(thou- (thou- 
sands $) sands $) ——n oÑ. 
1937-56 1960-67 
Housing for elderly and 
handicapped (completa $3,590 (. ) ( 299 
units. eee ose 
Urban renewal, Title | 
(for all projects) 40,002  (***) 0 0 
-rent public housing 
nd payments on 
completed projects) 57, 585 “se 8, 592 2,174 
Rent pena OMEN 22 eee (9 59 
221, below market 
interest rate (BMIR)...... (***) $20,308  (***) 1, 228 
U $101,199 220, 308 8, 592 3, 760 


*Sources: The Department of Housing and Urban Development and the 
Housing Authority of the City of Newark. 


. **Middle- and moderate-income units are included in the totals, par- 

ticularly in the cases of the BMIR and satiy and handicapped programs. 

***|ndicates that the column is not applicable or the program was not in 
existence during the period indicatad by the column heading. 


197. Need.—In 1960 there were 51,471 housing units in 
New Haven. Of these, 6,667 were substandard and 4,278 were 
overcrowded. 

Programs.—Federal funds in the amount of $60,393,000 
were expended through September 1967 for housing com- 
pleted under the first four programs examined. BMIR mort- 
gages in the amount of $6,045,000 were insured by FHA 
through September 1967. Of the 2,074 public housing units 
in New Haven, only 469 were constructed after 1952. Mort- 
gages on 482 units have been insured under the BMIR pro- 
gram. 


NEW HAVEN ° 
[Cumulative through Sept. 30, 1967, except for rent supplements which 
are described as of Dec. 31, 1967] 


Federal Maximum ** number 
funds Mortgages of 9 units 


Programs disbursed insured or 
(thou- (thou- 
sands $) sands $) —ͥ —kĩñ— 
1937-52 1953-67 
Housing for elderly and handi- 
„ 
units) 0 (***) (***) 0 
Urban renewal, Title | (for all 
projects) .-.---.---- $53,588 (°°°) 0 0 
g public 8 
nd payments on com- 
pleted projects) 6. 805 me 1, 605 469 
Rent supplements........... 0 (ee (***) 0 
. 221, below-market in- 
terest rate (BMIR (***) $6,045  (***) 482 
r $60,393 $6,045 1, 605 951 


* Sources: The Department of Housing and Urban Dovelopment and the 
New Haven Redevelopment Agency. . : 

** Middle- and moderate-income units are included in the totals, par- 
ticularly in the cases of the BMIR and elderly and handicapped programs. 

*** Indicates that the column is not a bie or the program was no! 


in existence in time period indicated by the column heading. 


198. We have not included medical assistance to the aged, 
because it is not limited to low-income persons. 

199. Need.—Of the 1,670,144 residents of Detroit in 1960, 
361,348, or 21.6 percent of the city's population, including 
204,820 nonwhites and 156,528 whites, were members of 
families with annual incomes of less than $3,000. 

Programs.—The estimated Federal contribution toward 


the four programs totalled $28,169,997. An estimated 69,310 trast, a city worker's family budget for a moderate living 


poor persons received assistance. The average annual income 
of an AFDC family of four in Detroit was $1,752. By con- 


WAYNE COUNTY AND 


standard for a family of four in Detroit is $8,981 per year, 
according to the Department of Labor. 


DETROIT,” FISCAL YEAR 1907 


Wayne County City of Detroit (estimates) 
Estimated Estimated contributions 
Programs Persons Monthly Federal percentage of Approximate 
average and State county pro- number of 
(1967 monthly payment per expendi- rams attrib- persons Federal State Total 
tures to Detroit assisted 


Aid to apod, FCC 12, 956 $71.48 
„ .....0n0nnnnnnnnnnMnnŅMV 674 90. 43 
Ald to disabled. . ..................... 7,141 91. 88 
o E 77,235 40. 87 
al E 98, 0 


Source: Michigan Department of Social Services, Research & Program 


200. Need.—Of the 405,220 residents of Newark in 1960, 
89,949, or 22.2 percent of the city’s population, including 
48,098 nonwhites and 41,851 whites, were members of fami- 
lies with annual income of less than $3,000. 

Programs.—The estimated Federal contribution toward the 
four programs totalled $14,964,647. An estimated 48,319 


80. 6 10,443 $5,982,588 22. 975, 004 $8, 957, 592 
83.3 561 337, 882 270, 914 608, 796 
87.4 6, 241 3, 743, 351 3, 137, 809 6, 881, 160 
88.8 52,065 — 18,106,176 15, 538, 256 33, 639, 432 


57, 599, 458 .............. 69,310 $28,169,997 $21,916,983 $50, 086, 980 


$11, 113, 187 

730, 850 

7,873,177 
37, 882, 244 


Analysis Section. 


poor persons received assistance. The average annual income 
of an AFDC family of four was $2,759. By contrast, the city 
worker's family budget for a moderate living standard for a 
family of four in Northern New Jersey is $10,195, according 
to the Department of Labor. 


ESSEX COUNTY AND NEWARK," CALENDAR YEAR 1907 


Essex County 
Programs Persons Monthly Faderal 
n average and State 
July 1967 payment expenditures 
per person 
3 3, 750 $75.00 $3,703, 000 
Aid to Bind . 270 1 329, 000 
Aid to disabled......... 2,773 115. 20 3, 837, 000 
FFC 51, 041 5.55 35, 198, 000 
Total. 57,834 Gem 43, 067, 000 .. 


*Source: Essex County Welfare Board. 


201. Need.—Of the 152,048 residents of New Haven in 
1960, 31,254, or 20.6 percent of the city's population, includ- 
ing 9,021 nonwhites and 22,233 whites, were members of 
families with annual incomes of less than $3,000. 


City of Newark (estimates) 

Estimated 

pe Approximate Estimated contributions 

of county number 

p deve of persons 

a 

to Newark Federal State County Total 
73 2,738 Fl, #02, 127 $675, 797 $225, 266 $2, 703, 190 
74 200 5, 888 8.785 63,7 243, 460 
72 1, 996 1, 158 986 181, 827 781, 827 2, 762, 640 
85 43, 385 1l, 847, 646 9, 035, 327 9, 035, 327 29, 918, 300 


asc ica beue 48,319 $14,964,647  $10,556,737  $10,106,206 — $35,627,590 


Programs.—The estimated Federal contribution toward the 
four programs totalled $3,889,487. An estimated 12,663 poor 
persons received assistance. 


NEW HAVEN* NOVEMBER 1967 AND ESTIMATED CALENDAR 1997 


Persons assisted — Average pay- Federal and Estimated calendar 1967 contributions** 
Programs during Novem- ment per State — J. 

ber 1967 person expenditures Federal State Total 
%%% / ³ ] A O Sbyp22u eens 927 $72. 21 $66, 866 n 144 $262, 448 $802, 592 
Miu C c s s e 35 95.37 3: 338 20; 989 19, 067 40, 056 
Ald to dle. 701 101. 53 71,170 420, 188 433, 852 854, 040 
AFDU oos 2222 uu Poa ß 8 11, 000 56.77 624, 606 2, 908, 166 4, 587, 106 7, 495, 272 
TOW cul ee A ]³ ð A 8 12,663 ................. $765, 980 $3, 889, 487 $5, 302, 473 $9, 191, 960 


sSource: Connecticut Commission of Public Welfare, Chief of Research. 
**Represents contributions for November 1967, multiplied by 12. 
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202. Data as to funding and persons reached have been ob- 
tained from community action agencies (CAA’s) in the three 
cities surveyed. Manpower and employment programs, such 
as Neighborhood Youth Corps, and Headstart programs have 
been included in other sections. 

203. Need.—As indicated in the section on Welfare, in 
1960 there were 361,348 people in Detroit who were mem- 
bers of families with annual incomes of less than $3,000. 

Programs.—During fiscal year 1967, Federal funds made 
available for community action programs, excepting man- 
power and Headstart, totaled $12,576,923. During that pe- 
riod the CAA estimates that these programs reached ap- 
proximately 110,000 low-income persons. 


DETROIT,* FISCAL YEAR 1987 


Programs Funds 
obligated 
Small business development center. .. .................. = 220 
Main grant—4 months... s. 2, 729 
meses ia 1 5 
year human capital improvement program 
Small business development cento 115, 850 
Foster grandperents___________........................ 46, 622 
Main grant —8 months. 3,071,224 
Legal services 951, 685 
Moms and tott ss. 11, 533 
Youth Service Corps 63, 529 
š summer programs... VV n 2 
ummer p ms supplement___._...................- ; 
Moms aid lets. EC 8 31, 242 
Adult basic education 114, 
Summer programs 934, 184 
Resource allocation and priority analysis 49, 752 
Area training and technical assistance cento 283, 278 
Comprehensive health serves. 2, 859, 924 
Neighborhood service program planning grant 49, 
Emergency loans for families. .. ........................ 100, 000 
NOUN eT op $12, 576, 923 


*Source: Mayor's Committee for Human Resources Development. Funds 
were obligated from Office of Economic Opportunity appropriations. 


204. Need.—As indicated in the section on Welfare, in 
1960 there were 89,949 people in Newark who were members 
of families with annual incomes of less than $3,000. 

Programs.—During fiscal year 1967, Federal funds made 
available for community action programs, excepting man- 
power and Headstart, totaled $1,901,130. During that period 
the CAA estimates that these programs reached approxi- 
mately 39,796 low-income persons. 


NEWARK,* FISCAL YEAR 1967 


Federal 
Programs funds 
obligated 
League youth culture and education program 16, 544 
United Community Corp., central administration 1 
Community action (area boards) I 480, 893 
31, 952 


ENABLE ( — development) < à 
FOCUS (Spanish information center). . . TORT: 24, 041 


Small business center. . SELON ESUP 22,613 
Summer block recreation program. - = 7 268, 148 
Senior citizens. .................- a 399, 831 
Legal services 1 T 5, 
TOU ocior er p ex DIE $1, 901, 130 


*Source: Unitad Community Corp. Funds were obligated from Office of 
Economic Opportunity appropriations. 


205. Need.—As indicated in the section on welfare, in 1960 
there were 31,254 people in New Haven who were members 
of families with annual incomes of less than $3,000. 

Programs.—Federal funds made available for community 
action programs, excepting manpower and Headstart, during 
fiscal year 1967, totaled $2,251,042. During that period the 
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CAA estimates that these programs reached 13,000 low- 
income persons. 


NEW HAVEN,* FISCAL YEAR 1987 


Programs Federal funds 
Prekindergarten._....................................-.. $11, 954 
len a n I SR REE 12 880 
Remedial M 77)CCͥͥͥͤͤ ĩðVâſ / („ 36,307 
Under 16 work- S LL Ll... 12,948 
Legal services. . 262, 631 
Community schools____ l... .......................-.-. 122, 252 
Community services division 8 

C8[@;. 2.2. ¿c ³W y 222 
Central CAA Administration 332, 433 
Library Neighborhood Contor r. 75,748 
Union of Indigent People. ... ...............LLuL uui... 35, 887 
CPI manpower d-] oon 701, 304 
Family services program 77) A e a sas 6, 312 
Kone research division.................................... 12.65 

ram. Sai Ponce edie coo ess 
[esed oan progrem.................................. 28, 367 
J%%%C•§%ͤU!é!féf;fk Ä ĩ $2, 251, 042 
*Source: Commu Progress, Inc. Funds were obligated from Office 

of Economic Opportunity appropriations. 


206. Using this material we sought to identify and assign 
weights to the four types of grievances which appeared to 
have the greatest significance to the Negro community in 
each city. We made judgments with regard to the severity 
of particular grievances and assigned a rank to the four most 
serious. These judgments were based on the frequency with 
which a particular grievance was mentioned, the relative in- 
tensity with which it was discussed, references to incidents 
exemplifying the grievance, and estimates of severity obtained 
from the interviewees themselves. Each priority ranking was 
weighted by points (four points for the first priority, three for 
second, two for third, and one for fourth). The points for 
each grievance for all cities were added to create an intercity 
ranking. Whenever two grievances were judged to be equally 
serious for a particular city, the points for the two rankings 
involved were divided equally (e.g., in case two were judged 
equally suitable for the first priority, the total points for first 
and second were divided and each received 31 points). 

Annexed are two sets of charts: Chart I shows the per- 
vasiveness of types of grievances in 12 general categories, each 
of which is subdivided into several specific categories. Chart 
II shows only the general categories and indicates the num- 
ber of times that grievances in each were ranked first, second, 
third, or fourth in terms of relative severity. 

207. Education and recreation were ranked equally ; munic- 
ipal services and consumer and credit practices were also 
ranked equally. 

208. Ibid. 

209. Ibid. 

210. Ibid. 

211. In this survey 437 Negroes from the Detroit disturb- 
ance area were asked which of 23 grievances had a "great 
deal,” “something,” or "nothing" to do with the riot. The 
grievances which received the most responses of a great deal" 
were: (1) police brutality, (2) overcrowded living conditions, 
(3) poor housing, (4) lack of jobs, (5) poverty, and (6) 
anger with business people. Interviewees who identified them- 
selves as participants in the riot were singled out for special 
analysis and chose the same six causes but in a slightly differ- 
ent order. Overcrowded living conditions was first instead of 
police brutality. 

212. We found significant grievances concerning police 
practices in each of 19 cities. Grievances concerning police 
practices were ranked first in eight cities, second in four cities, 
third in none, and fourth in two cities. Although such gnev- 


ances were present in five other cities, they were not ranked 
in the first four orders of intensity. 

213. Grievances in the employment area were ranked first 
in three cities, second in seven cities, third in four cities, and 
fourth in three cities. In only three cities was such a grievance 
present but not ranked among the highest four levels of 
intensity. 

214. Grievances in the housing area were found in 18 cities 
and were ranked first in five cities, second in two cities, third 
in five cities, and fourth in two cities. In four cities where 
housing was a grievance, it was not ranked in the first four 
levels of intensity. 

215. Educational grievances were found in 17 cities and 
were ranked first in two cities, second in two cities, third in two 
cities, and fourth in three cities. In eight cities where such a 
grievance was present, it was not ranked in the first four levels 
of priority. 

216. Grievances relating to recreation were found in 15 
cities and were ranked first in three cities, second in one city, 
third in four cities, and fourth in none. In seven cities where 
such a grievance was present, it was not ranked in the first 
four levels of priority. 

217. Grievances relating to the political structure were 
found in 16 cities and were ranked first in two cities, second in 
one city, third in one city, and fourth in one city. In 11 cities 
where such a grievance was present, it was not ranked in the 
first four levels of priority. 

218. Grievances relating to white attitudes were found in 15 
cities and were ranked first in no city, second in one city, third 
in one city, and fourth in two cities. In 11 cities where such 
a grievance was present, it was not ranked in the first four 
levels of priority. 

219. Grievances relating to the administration of justice 
were found in 15 cities and were ranked first in no city, second 
in none, third in two cities, and fourth in one city. In 12 cities 
where such a grievance was present, it was not ranked in the 
first four levels of priority. 

220. Grievances relating to Federal programs were found in 
16 cities and were ranked first in no city, second in one city, 
third in none, and fourth in none. In 15 cities where such a 
grievance was present, it was not ranked in the first four levels 
of priority. 

221. Grievances relating to municipal services were found in 
11 cities and were ranked first in no city, second in none, 
third in one city, and fourth in none. In 10 cities where such 
a grievance was present, it was not ranked in the first four 
levels of priority. 

222. Grievances relating to unfair commercial practices 
were found in 11 cities and were ranked first in no city, second 
in none, third in none, and fourth in two cities. In nine cities 
where such a grievance was present, it was not ranked in the 
first four levels of priority. 

223. We surveyed these cities shortly after the disturbances. 
Consequently, we are not in a position to assess more current 
events there. As noted elsewhere in this report, the Commis- 
sion is sponsoring two surveys which will measure the impact 
of the disorders on the attitudes of whites and Negroes. The 
surveys are being conducted in 15 cities and four suburban 
areas, including four of the 20 cities surveyed for this report. 
The results of these surveys will be published separately and 
will provide a more complete treatment of the post-disorder 
situation. 

224. We have noted earlier that no immunization took effect 
for the 25 cities which experienced two or more disorders in 
1967. See “Levels of Violence and Damage,” at pp. 65-67. 
Six of the 20 cities we surveyed had more than one disorder: 
Atlanta (2), Cambridge (2), Cincinnati (3), Dayton (2), 
Rockford (2), and Tampa ( 2). Houston had three disorders 
in 1967. However, the three cities which had campus-related 


disorders in our sample of 23 have not been included in our 
examination for the purpose of this section. 

225. Bridgeton, Cincinnati, and Tucson (one major and 
two minor). In Bridgeton, a white segregationist organization 
had become more active. In Cincinnati and Tucson, new black 
organizations tended to follow militant separatist policies. 

226. In Atlanta, two new groups were formed, one com- 
posed largely of white ministers and lay members, and the 
other of black youths. Reportedly, the latter group is dedicated 
to the maintenance of law and order and the prevention of 
riots. 

In Elizabeth, as a result of its leader’s antiriot activities 
during the disturbance, a relatively moderate religious sect, 
the Orthodox Moslems, appears to have gained stature in the 
Negro community. 

227. Also, in New Haven, at least two black militant organi- 
zations emerged after the riot and seemed to have gained sup- 
port from members of the moderate Negro community. In 
addition, an integrated group was formed several months 
after the riot to protest alleged police harassment and re- 
pression of the militant Negro leaders. 

In Milwaukee, the NAACP Youth Commandoes, a mili- 
tant but nonseparatist group, appeared to have grown in 
influence in the Negro community after the riot. Also, a coali- 
tion of moderate Negro leaders was formed to develop eco- 
nomic and social programs. 

228. Atlanta, Milwaukee, New Haven, Newark, Paterson, 
Plainfield, Rockford, and Tucson (three major, three serious, 
and two minor). 

In New Haven, the police department opened a storefront 
office in the disturbance area where citizens could make com- 
plaints or seek assistance. The office was also designed to 
serve as a "'cooling-off" center to avoid the need for a trip 
to the central stationhouse in minor matters such as do- 
mestic quarrels. 

In Milwaukee, the police department established a police- 
community relations division. 

In Newark, the Negro captain, whose promotion was an- 
nounced during the riot, has been appointed commanding 
officer of the fourth precinct in which the disorders of the 
summer started. 

In Paterson, the program for the police-community rela- 
tions unit has been expanded to include a police-community 
relations board consisting of seven policemen and nine civil- 
ians. The civilians include representatives from the Negro 
community. 

In Rockford, the mayor's commission on human relations 
planned a workshop on police-community relations to be con- 
ducted by experts from city, county, state and federal agen- 
cies. Each member of the Rockford Police force was to be 
required to take 12 hours of instruction. 

In Tucson, the police department planned to sponsor an 
institute of police-community relations, including seminars 
on the nature of prejudice and on the attitudes of Negroes, 
Mexican-Americans, and Indians toward the police. 

In Plainfield, the police department began actively re- 
cruiting Negro officers. The department also republished 
its complaint procedures. 

229. Cambridge, Cincinnati, Detroit, Grand Rapids, New 
Brunswick, Paterson, Phoenix, Tampa, and Tucson (three 
major, four serious, and two minor). 

In Cambridge and Tampa, the local community relations 
commissions increased their efforts to induce employers to 
hire more Negroes. Tampa's commission employed a full- 
timc job developer and established a job-training program. 

In Grand Rapids, a coalition of public and private organi- 
zations began a crash employment program to find 1,000 
jobs in 3 months. 

In New Brunswick, the business community sought to 
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raise $75,000 for job training; $25,000 of this amount was 
contributed by one local pharmaceutical company. 

In Phoenix, the antipoverty program initiated a project to 
train 2,500 heads of households in ghetto areas. 

After the Tampa disturbance, the local antipoverty agency 
and area industries sponsored an on-the-job training program, 
and the Tampa Merchants Association established a job- 
training course. 

230. Cambridge, Cincinnati, Dayton, Detroit, Elizabeth, 
Milwaukee, Plainfield, Tampa, and Rockford (five major, two 
serious, and two minor). 

In Cincinnati, the urban renewal agency established a 
complaint office in the ghetto. The office, which was open 
3 days a week, was closed after 38 days of operation. The 
city manager said the experiment was abandoned because 
citizens had failed to use it. 

In Elizabeth, the city council approved the local housing 
authority's request to submit an application to the Federal 
Government for 400 low-income apartment units. The mayor 
also appointed a Negro to the local redevelopment agency. 

In Milwaukee, the city council passed an open-housing 
ordinance. However, Negro leaders denounced the ordinance 
on the ground that it merely restates the provisions of state 
law, which reportedly exclude 66 percent of the housing in 
Milwaukee from coverage. The lone Negro council member 
voted against the ordinance as mere tokenism."' 

In Plainfield, a Negro was appointed to a 5-year term as 
a member of the housing authority. 

In Tampa, a block club staged a march on the Tampa 
Housing Authority's offices to publicize complaints against 
the authority, such as billing public housing residents for 
grasscutting where there is no grass. The authority promised 
to consider the charges seriously. 

In Rockford, the county housing authority is constructing 
a 75-unit housing development for the elderly in a Negro 
slum. The project was planned before the disturbance but 
construction began afterward. A community development 
corporation was also initiated before the disorder to encour- 
age community self-help programs for home improvement, 
and local businesses contributed “seed money" to guarantee 
improvement loans. The city annexed the pilot project block 
in order to provide municipal services and planned to annex 
additional blocks as the program expands. 

231. Newark is the headquarters office for two of the life 
insurance companies in the consortium of 350 which pledged 
to set aside $1 billion to finance ghetto housing under FHA 
insurance. 

232. Dayton, Detroit, Elizabeth, Plainfield, and Rockford 
(two major, one serious, and two minor). 

The Dayton board of education issued a policy statement 
that it would attempt to decrease de facto segregation in 
city schools. 

Elizabeth's board of education instituted a program of 
free adult basic education. 

The Plainfield board of education formalized its practice 
of permitting parents to have a third person present when 
talking to school officials. It also hired its first full-time 
Negro counselor. 

233. In Detroit, as aforementioned, the Michigan Bell Tele- 
phone Co. plans to "adopt" one of the city's high schools 
and provide funds for special programs. 

234. Atlanta, Cincinnati, Dayton, and Tampa (two major 
and two serious). 

In Atlanta, despite united resistance by local Negro leaders, 
the administration continued to build "portable" classrooms 
for use at predominantly black schools, maintained double 
sessions only in Negro schools, and refused to reconsider its 
"freedom of choice" desegregation procedures. 

In Dayton and Tampa, bond issues for school construc- 
tion were defeated. The Tampa referendum was opposed 
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by local Negroes because most of the money was to be used 
in all-white, suburban schools. 

Also in Tampa, the interscholastic athletic conference to 
which Tampa's white schools belong refused to admit the 
city's predominantly Negro schools to membership and made 
it impossible for the county schools to form a separate con- 
ference in which the Negro schools could participate in the 
highest class of competition. 

235. Atlanta, Elizabeth, New Brunswick, and Tampa (one 
major, one serious, and two minor). 

In Atlanta, immediately after the disturbance, work began 
on a playground for which area residents had been petition- 
ing for 2 years. 

In Elizabeth, shortly after the disturbance, the recreation 
department moved a playground closer to a poor Negro 
neighborhood. 

In Tampa, a former local high school coach, popular 
among Negro youths, was hired as director of youth services 
for the neighborhood service centers of the county anti- 
poverty program. 

236. Cincinnati, Englewood, Phoenix, Tampa, and Tucson 
(two major, one serious, and two minor). 

237. President of city council in Englewood, member of civil 
service commission in Tucson and members of housing au- 
thority and board of adjustments in Plainfield (one major 
and two minor). 

In elections for state office, the situation was mixed. A 
Negro candidate for State assemblyman from Newark was 
elected, but two incumbent Negro legislators from Newark 
were defeated. The incumbent Negro assemblyman whose 
district included Englewood was defeated by the candidate 
who had been mayor of that city during the disorder. 

238. Cambridge and New Brunswick (one serious and one 
minor). 

In Cambridge, the Governor of Maryland appointed a com- 
munity relations committee immediately after the disturb- 
ance. 

In New Brunswick, the mayor established an “open door" 
policy to facilitate the airing of grievances directly with her. 
A human relations commission, planned prior to the dis- 
turbance, was established, and several Negroes were ap- 
pointed as commissioners. 

239. In Tampa, some of the counterrioters known as White 
Hats" were hired by the city's commission on community rela- 
tions to improve communication with ghetto youths. The pro- 
gram was recently terminated upon the indictment of several 
White Hats on felony charges not connected with the dis- 
order. 

240. Atlanta, Dayton, Detroit, Elizabeth, Englewood, New 
Haven, Newark, and Tampa (three major, three serious, and 
two minor). 

In six of the cities surveyed (Atlanta, Dayton, Detroit, New 
Haven, Newark, and Tampa) Model Cities applications have 
been approved by the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development. 

In Elizabeth and Tampa, rew legal services programs, 
funded by the Office of Economic Opportunity, were insti- 
tuted. 

A YMHA building, valued at $50,000, near Elizabeth's 
disturbance area was donated for use by the local Commu- 
nity Action Agency as a community center. 

The County Community Action Agency opened an office in 
Englewood. 

241. Tampa and Milwaukee (two major). 

The nomination to the board of the County Community 
Action Agency of the former commander of the Milwaukee 
police precinct which includes much of the ghetto area was 
resented by Negro residents. The nomination was never voted 
on as the nominee moved from the city before a vote was 
taken. 


In Tampa, a highly publicized controversy arose because a 
Negro neighborhood worker was fired by a local antipoverty 
agency. The discharged employee filed charges of racial dis- 
crimination in the hiring and job placement practices of the 
county antipoverty program. 

242. Atlanta. Dayton, Elizabeth, and New Brunswick (two 
serious and two minor). 

Elizabeth opened a little city hall" in the disturbance 
area. 

In New Brunswick, the administration rented an armory 
for use as a neighborhood center. 

243. In Elizabeth, the county legal services agency an- 
nounced plans for 1-day consumer clinics in various low-in- 
come neighborhoods for training and counseling on complaints 
about credit and other consumer practices. 

244. Cincinnati and Detroit (two major). 

In Detroit, as stated, CCAC began developing proposals 
for new businesses in the riot area, including a Negro-owned 
cooperative food market and a number of other cooperative 
business ventures. 

In Cincinnati, newspapers reported that two Negroes who 
had long sought financing for a new business center in the 
disturbance area had succeeded since the disturbance. 

245. Atlanta, Cincinnati, Detroit, Newark, and Tampa 
(four major and one serious). 

In Atlanta, the police and fire departments announced the 
formulation of a confidential coordinated plan to cope with 
any future disturbances. 

In Cincinnati, voters approved a bond issue to establish 
a countywide police communications center and command 
post for normal conditions as well as riot conditions. The new 
city budget included $500,000 for 50 additional policemen. 

In Newark, the city council appropriated $200,000 for 


the purchase of armored cars, riot guns, helmets, and other 


riot control equipment. 


In Tampa, city and county law enforcement departments 
prepared a detailed "After-action Report" describing the 
city’s disorder and how it was controlled. The report recom- 
mended purchase of riot control equipment and suggested 
tactical improvements. 

246. Dayton, Elizabeth, Paterson, and Tampa (one major, 
two serious, and one minor). 

In Dayton, the organizers of the White Hats" stated that 
the group would be used again if another riot occurred. The 
organizers also stated that they expected city officials to co- 
operate with them again as they had during the June disorder. 

In Elizabeth, there was evidence that city officials planned 
to ask Negro community leaders to assist in future peace- 
keeping as they did during the disorder. 

In Paterson, the Community Action agency gave a leader- 
ship course for Negro teenagers in the hope that the youths 
will act as counterrioters should the need arise. 

247. In Tampa, as indicated above, the White Hats“ pro- 
gram, which had been continued after the disorder, ended 
with the indictment of several youths on non-riot-connected 
charges. 

248. Also, in Cincinnati, according to unofficial estimates, 
about 50 percent of the businesses damaged during that city’s 
riot had reopened by mid-December, 1967. 

In Dayton, where the total estimated property damage 
from the June disorder was relatively small, most of the 
store fronts damaged in the West Dayton business area were 
repaired. 

249. Detroit and Plainfield (two major). In Plainfield, two 
Negro organizations demanded that any new building be 
undertaken only after consultation with representatives of 
the Negro community. 

In Detroit, CCAC insisted that no rebuilding be started 
until Negro citizens of the area decided how they want their 
neighborhoods redeveloped. 
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lableson ` 
Socioeconomic Data 


(See Footnote 146 to Chapter II) 
Source: 1960 Census Data 


ATLANTA 
SMSA City Disorder areas’ 
Characteristic — — — —— —— 
White Nonwhite White Nonwhite White Nonwhite 
lation: 
Number of people.__........ ...........................................-.. 785, 019 232, 169 300, 635 186, 820 1,378 7,381 
n: 
Malo, under I.. 124, 472 41, 262 38, 511 32, 156 232 1,309 
ü 8 52, 252 16, 168 22, 460 12, 566 507 
5) dJ. 45, 313 71, 185 37, 388 247 1, 566 
C6l]]]!!!!t!!l!!t oReRA ER xQEEER SAVE AD aoc 21,110 , 406 10, 625 4, 331 152 
F Tc 119, 391 42, 431 37, 389 33, 151 207 1,225 
77777 cc eer yd ĩ ĩðâ . 8 58, 161 18, 398 23, 995 14, 815 104 583 
29-08 oc m Ce aa gees Sr eee ay 8 193, 648 55, 581 78, 968 46,171 258 1, 
and over......... 220 SEEN ar Eaa ; 7,610 17,502 6,242 165 211 
Number of children under 18 living with both parents. ...................... 250, 933 59. 573 n 45, 273 390 167 
rcent of persons age 25 or above having received 8 years or less education... 59, 4 62.4 9 bo 4 53.3 .2 
Median school years completed... J... .................................. 12.0 7.6 12.0 7.9 8.7 8.6 
Households: 
1-person households.... l... ...................................... 23, 472 481 15, 394 6, 492 16 115 
2-5-person householdsů nn... 492 37,821 75, 334 31, 884 246 1, 
E 6-or-more-person house Oo¹csunꝛana—ss 21,247 12, 6, 999 9,812 34 
conomic: 
Median family income $6, 498 : 350 , 108 600 218 
Percent of families with income under $3,000. . .. ........................--- 13.8 ux 15 8 uv un a 
Percent of males age 14 and over in civilian labor force. . ...................... 79.4 72.7 76. 0 72.6 69.4 73.6 
Percent of males in civilian labor force who are unemploy ee 2.8 4.5 3.3 4.1 2.0 .4 
Percent of employed males who are managers, officials, professional, technical, 
J)//)VJGCͤ ³·W¹A... ³ - ĩ é J E OS 31.2 4.6 32. 3 4.9 16.2 8.5 
Percent of employed males who are laborers, service workers, private household 
e e . en ts A 7.2 50.4 7.4 49.0 12.1 42.8 
Percent of women age 14 and over who are in the labor force... ................ 38. 5 47.5 42.4 46.7 29.9 48.5 
Percent of females in the labor force who are unemployed. .._................. 3.7 5.2 3.3 4.7 2.5 4.1 
Percent of employed females who are managers, officials, professional, technical, 
½%% 8 18.7 6.9 18. 8 7.9 12.6 16.1 
Percent of employed females who are laborers, service workers, private house- 
a 8 9.2 75. 3 8.2 72. 3 23.1 61.5 
Ho ioe of women in labor force with own children under six years of age 14. 3 11.5 9.7 10.1 22.6 14.0 
U * 
Total occupied unt 233, 211 156 97, 727 188 296 1,797 
Percent owner-occupied une 66.1 ^ 2 53.7 4 2 73.0 .2 
Median value of owner-occupied unt $13, 200 $8, 500 $13, 400 $9, 300 $9, 100 $10, 400 
Percent renter-occupied units 33.9 68. 8 46. 3 70.8 27.0 35.8 
e ð²¹ſſſſ .. ..................................... $75 $52 s $78 275 
Percent with 1.01 or more persons per oom 8.9 34.3 0 7 14.2 Š 
Percent built before 1939999”? hh 36.4 57.2 52.9 58.9 5.5 9.8 
Percent sound with all plumbing facilitles.._._............................- 85.2 49.0 85.5 53.7 94.3 88.0 
Percent of household heads who moved in 1958-60 39. 4 27.5 39.0 27.7 53.4 33.4 
*Census tract F-83. 
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I SMSA City Disorder areas* 
Characteristic Fr — — 
White Nonwhite White Nonwhite White Nonwhite 
jon: 
r ˙W L ‚—megͥqͥ.ͤ6hm 9m uta . 5m; REESKAPE QUAS 16, 018 a s ec ue ten 
ibution: 
r ˙ ²⁰Ü½½ 7 x —6AILiL1.Uññʃ ᷑] di. 2, 107 „ oe eee 
— ͤ —̃ 6ꝛ————— . ͤ ͤ— . md shes mario teo m iur Kuas i Jod S ar .. 919 A SPP TOR 
1 AAA A ·˙ů UT ⁵²uVu.... PTS To pay puya 3, 658 —: ae M Eo gore oso da 
c =a AME P S ueRTPERES ATE dune ohn e SER ERREA: quu ERR 784 . LP RDUM fe 
I... e E E EEE N 2,165 PPP 
. ͤ—Ä!UAA .. ey pe ptt P Br ERNST 1,210 c. EEE PA E ee ITE 
e EPT I ͤ ß èñxͤß, ]ͤ , ̃ͤ ͤ ̃ esia siwa ̃ͤ v.... . 4,076 . ͤ ²˙ ET ae BC 
85 1 ²'U—Z—ALK TH. ¶ ꝗ KK cr 
Number of children mds 18 living with both parents. ................... e 4, 088 E aaa Pr M 
Percent of persons age 25 or above having received 8 years or less education.............-..---..-....--.-.- 40. 0 . FS ue SD Ln 
... .. . . M 10. 3 E EE E S zu 
Households: 
1 — ũ ↄ́t ˙²˙¹ð«7˙²;?“ er ere ee ee e i 8 760 (o ee Ws SED OEE sa F 
0 AA e aman PER T nena iR uaa 4, 055 „ So POPE REGERE 
B HP MORIS eee ee 378 . rlQ— — 8 
Median c 246a EE EE E T E e eee $6, 123 DLE OORS NEEE 
Percent of families with income under 33.000 15.8 CC 
Percent of males age 14 and over in civilian labor — TEE EE AE NUM TR ANE A Mare RL FR PUESTOS T3 76.6 P 
percent of males in civilian labor force who are — = 0 ß wo ˙ œ ͤA . . IUIUS 4. 6 C ˙ L Odi. ESE 
Percent of employed males who are managers, officials, professional, technical, š 

TT.... ³¹Ümꝛ2˙ . ͤ VO ͤh=A a E 3.0 1. ETOT 
Percent of employed males who are laborers, service workers, private household 

DOT O ANTA cela cee RAE VULP APURRTIULPERITU ACER PL PCIE IHE IIS 12.9 . Es Pru SBE D Dr nS 
Percent of women age 14 and over who are in the labor force 41.1 94 —— — 
Percent of females in the labor force who are unemployed. ............. 2 llle cel c ecl lll ll lll... 5.7 — eT SEM UE 
Percent of employed females who are managers, officials professional, technical, ks ii 

TIENS ce CAVE TS ——.!. —. ———–—f — E 3 
percent of employed females who ate laborers, service workers, private house- 

OO TEOLO O R T E E RU Od 10.3 J E E 

š uut of women in labor force with own children under 6 years of age... ...... cllc colla acea .. ........ NA | Nas ae eta 
using: 
Total c ANERMIER——-—«—«—»————-——€————A—— — 5.193 C 
S. C UE FA SSS A—A—Dꝛ % ê ũmoũ»pʒ x ever. . qan Vu qaam dau 64.7 Nene 
Median value of owner-occupied units ———— 444 $9, 500 . AA 
e ::.... qAqꝓ/ : ñĩ ] ͤÄ—. yasa sss sq ssh 35. 3 i SPR i a pq pido Roa 
ERS IESE SS IS y yas el COS Pe fae et eS ee ee s — lila ERE E D e. 
, ðê7 ↄ ̃ ̃ ̃⁵:ßñ-: queri 2 QR dide m Grün cv cnc cardi „4 1 EE DER A E E 
s, N E E YL AAA E E — . — $ dde 79.2 0 
. . . . 79. 6 Sr e 
... ß cc eee ee e ee 
Bridgeton has never been divided into Census tracts. 
CAMBRIDGE 
Population: 
BEEN o oci TONEEL PEIS T ONE PEIL IES A SEA TETE AEEA ES E ERA T 7,952 N A AS EEE 
Age distribution : 
rc ˙¼⅛ q—— 7. ˙7½ẽ§,ꝙrũ,;f,;rc˖ e 921 „„ 
— w ˙ m Ü 6A ⁰ . ˙ iA ̃ m USES 413 259 
T... ͤͤů—¼—̃—n —T—— 5. ̃ ͤů—é—üU—ü—) ny asnupas 1, 932 . Oa a 
cc 398 C 
Female, under ler 15 C l OA ENE EE OERE. 981 P a PR a 
T N A —ůũ¹T E a AEE 22 •—vmw EEE AEE 536 F A C 
00 UNRRA HE CIEL T T ˙ OE ˙·o.w 5 —q T E AE E E EETA 2,172 F 
r AAA ĩ V ĩ¼ò—0œP C ĩ˙¾ß, 7. rr anne» 
Number of children under 18 living with both parents___________... 2... ................................. 1,978 0 COT SEU Ss OE Ao pre e 
Percent of persons age 25 or above having received 8 years or less education / ... 
Median pe r ¶¶ eee eee ee 9. 6 A RE aa Pree 
seholds: 
1- / dS erAted ae apas aa a d da wath ꝛ⅛—6 ...... 364 300 
2-5-person households............. s usa ee Ce ee er Oe ee pz SE TENA VOR ER: 2, 168 . 
6-or-more-person . ] ͥ ↄ ↄↄↄ. ²˙¹¹mꝛ ˙ꝛmm rͤꝛ. - Notu S p 147 200 
Median r F Se ee Oe 2 a . 8 $4,935 O04 eo eee E 
Percent of families with income under $3.000_________................ J... ............. ................. 50. 3 OX ew N vice Secus 
NEM MOI ate er in civilian labor 0100............—..——.....- rer rrr rr rrr o oe 77.7 „ 
Percent of males in civilian labor force who are unemploye dd 7.3 o Y OX DULCE SWEET UT. SS ip 
Percent of employed males who are managers, officials, professional, technical, 14 T 
Percent of employed males who are laborers, service workers, private house- 

D ²ͤ AAA L m ͤvBn:F„ ͤ˙ asura ua GaCSRASSEE"BSAR sawas 16. 0 ...... 
Percent of women age 14 and over who are in the labor for c 47.2 M i cones e eee 
Percent of females in the labor force who are unemployed. . ...................... Jenn ss scu. ERES 7.9 AP di Se ee et ee 
Percent of employed females who are managers, officials, professional, technical, Pr 27 
Percent of oe females who are laborers, service workers, private house- s 28.4 
Percent of — LLL . ee 
, ̃ s2imdszutcciiben:éesciRuxARA-APAPesARRSGCÉRGSRR USA aa ARRRARO nap Up 679 LE LLL ui A1 

r m ⅛ . koscundababs E 5 E Li Sid AT 
r ..... re daiéeas&2s deni $9, 600 . . 
r D MRHnEa petat qe 45. 5 [X y ut oaa oTi 
r ᷑̃ ẽůkö—K T $67 . 
Percent with i | of. T.... ˙A RP ee a 4.2 11% 
e, e aaye obse ENG THEROEPPOREQE DE E 74.3 „c 
Percent sound with. . ˙ ͤ —Ků——. ͤK'u K RPENO A REUS 73 78. 8 IE 
I x ß e e 
* Cambridge has never been divided into Census tracts. 
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Digitized by Google 


CINCINNATI 


SMSA City Disorder areas 
Characteristic —— — GG— — — 
White Nonwhite White Nonwhite White Nonwhite 
Population: 

e ß eere e on o pru ree ern as 942, 203 129, 421 392, 865 109, 685 27,909 67, 569 

Age distribution: 
Male, under LM k cdesneue es 145,375 22, 235 52, 747 18,778 3,141 12,150 
%%% (-? 8 55, 271 7, 320 , 293 6,134 1,645 3, 858 
///) sates sous . k 8 212, 126 27, 633 86,172 23, 562 5,812 13,561 
85 and OVEL ⁵(—T— og. SNR BC EO 38, 790 4, 024 , 746 3, 304 1, 951 1,746 
Female, under . U ——Á—— 141,131 22, 679 51, 416 19, 098 3,127 12, 267 
2 ͤͤK ⁵ĩVAJJJJJJààJààààĩ ĩ i RASA 63, 281 8. 780 28, 461 7,441 2,501 4, 829 
3) tO tM E 230, 322 32, 396 97, 084 27,753 6, 480 17, 012 
(DD RR 55, 907 4,354 30, 946 615 3.252 2,146 
Number of children under 18 living with both parents 294,147 31,210 103, 863 25, 743 5. 935 15, 968 
Percent of persons age 25 or above having received 8 years or less education... 39.1 56.9 42.1 56.9 51.1 7 
Median school years completeůuꝛꝛꝛn „ 10. 6 8.6 10.2 8.6 9.0 8.8 

Households: 
]:pervos Russe... 8 43,146 7,859 27, 405 7, 016 3, 185 3,817 
2-5-person household 214, 855 24,224 90, 806 20, 708 5, 854 13, 006 
t 6-or-more-person househoIdssꝛa—³ t 30, 131 5, 794 11, 058 4, 834 696 3, 066 
conomic: 

Median family income___.._............................................. 616 $3, 946 195 932 $4, 966 $3, $33 
Percent of families with income under & O. ut 3 35.7 % 9 ng 9 54.8 36.7 

rcent of males age 14 and over in civilian labor for 79.8 74.2 76.1 74.9 70.9 71.0 
Percent of males in civilian labor force who are “aqa agis o 3.8 11.2 4.7 11.6 6.8 11.5 
Percent of employed males who are managers, officials, professional, technical, 

1 pp ß ̃ĩ ß p s mao 27. 0 6.7 28. 8 6.7 22. 3 7.1 
Percent of employed males who are laborers, service workers, private house- . 

p e . 10.3 50.1 11.9 50.9 16.3 48.7 
Percent of women age 14 and over who are in the labor force 33.6 41.8 36.1 41.6 40.0 4.7 
Percent of females in the labor force who are unemployed .................. 4.1 10.1 4.5 9.9 4.7 9.9 
Percent of employed females who are managers, officials, professional, technical, 

J ] ];˙¼⅛ë. x sS UN RR 17. 6 8.5 19.6 8.2 26.8 &6 
Percent of employed females who are laborers, service workers, private house- 

,, 15.3 69.7 15.2 68.5 17.3 67.6 
ý arcant of women in labor force with own children under 6 years of ge 9.1 10.9 7.9 10.8 6.4 10.8 
ousing: 
Total occupied unt. 288,132 37, 877 129, 269 32, 558 9, 735 19, 889 
Percent owner-occupied untꝛtzʒ;̃— aa 5 25.7 45.2 21.4 19.3 21.5 
Median value of owner-occupied units $15, 700 $11, 000 $15, 600 $12, 500 $12,700 $12, 800 
Percent renter-occupied unt 39.5 74.3 b4 8 78.6 .7 4 
Median rent_._______................................................... J: P $n $58 $66 $63 
Percent with 1.01 or more persons per om 12.4 25.7 13. 0 26.0 16.6 26.2 
Percent built before 1939________._......................................- 64.5 86.4 71.7 90.4 99.0 85. 0 
Percent sound with all plumbing facilities... . 83.1 51.7 78.8 51.3 65.8 62.9 
Percent of household heads who moved in 1958-60 33.5 38. 4 35.0 40.5 45.1 4.1 
*Census tracts 3, 8, 11, 14, 15, 21, 23, 32, 34-39, 41, 66-69, 77, 86-B. 
DAYTON 
Population: 
AM 6ʒ.,,),.,“.““,ͥ ͥ ose .ſ ( 624, 007 70, 616 204, 785 57, 547 2,170 13, 41 

e n: 

?... 103, 762 12, 582 28, 519 10, 535 289 2,194 

// 8 37,887 À 13, 392 3,132 123 
)))) ⁵ , 003 15,341 46,978 12,610 3,105 
% ë l lu. s. cA Ep Suwa gus cU DONDE Ee 20, 798 1,814 , 649 1,392 160 402 
Female, under 15_____.............................................. 99, 699 12, 923 27,731 10, 806 272 2. 279 

k!; ĩðùtĩudäö d 2 q SE N 42, 593 ' 5,264 15, 364 3,981 134 
6ʒIi d] pp 148, 118 16, 374 50, 327 13,659 462 3, 333 

% .. ......................................... 27,147 1,856 12, 825 1,432 190 
Number of children under 18 living with both parents 211,412 19, 506 55. 879 15, 887 478 3 
Percent of persons age 25 or above having recelved 8 years or less education 32.2 ' 44.2 58.4 46.4 64.1 Š 
Median i school years completed... .................................-.. 11.6 9.7 10.6 9.5 8.4 8.8 

ouseholds: 
l-person households.................. J... ......................... 21, 392 2,218 11, 438 1, 797 187 646 
2-5-person households._.__.......................................... 143, 725 12, 393 47, 939 10, 231 468 2,389 
A eO: morts person h...... ..............- 19,314 3, 455 5,778 2,992 73 682 
nomic: 
Median family Income $6, 851 $4, 749 637 $4, 663 $5, 048 $4, 419 
Percent of families with income under ZZ Ob bb jj 11.4 58.0 ut 7 29.0 32.3 32.1 
Percent of males age 14 and over In civillan labor forces 79.7 73.4 77.3 76.2 70.3 74.8 
Percent of males in civilian labor force who are unemployed......... ...... ... 3.8 9.5 5.0 9.4 9.1 11.9 
Percent of employed males who are managers, officials, professional, technical, 
Patent of employed males wao are bores, Sedis NONO. DNI Moser iu vs is ie < K 
rcent of emp ma 0 are rs, se workers, p se- 

% ³˙¹“?ꝝ ]?ꝝk mm : d Tu LI d T 9.4 38.3 10.9 39.2 26.8 40.9 
Percent of women age 14 and over who are in the labor force................. 35.1 43.5 40.0 43.5 33.4 4.1 
Percent of fina the labor force who are Xie d od bust 4.5 6.7 4.8 6.2 3.0 4.5 

rcent of employed fema are managers, officie essional, technical, 
pers el pc aa M e — 17.9 &1 16. 8 7.0 6.6 5.6 

ercent of employed fema are laborers, service workers, private house- 
n U u 8 16.4 58.7 15.6 60.1 35.4 63.7 
TN Percent of women In labor ferce with own children under 6 years of age... __. 11.9 15.4 9.0 16. 0 9.7 11.1 
using: 
Total occupied unit 184.431 18,066 65.155 14, 960 728 3,717 
Percent owner-occupied un 69. 2 2 57.0 7.3 41.3 36.0 
Median value of owner-occupied uns.. $13. 700 $10, 000 $12, 900 $10, 200 $7, 400 ia 
r-occupled units ———.4 4 30.8 49.8 43.0 52.7 ba 7 
NM Lo uuo T S Ce HAT $84 Kui p $78 p $% 
Percent with 1.01 or more persons per room..........--.--..---------------- 9.2 9 8 21.6 14.1 13.8 
ONG Suk t ate ec a siw I EL 48.5 69.1 71.2 71.6 94.0 Bi 
Percent sound with ali plumbing facilities.........................-..------ 85.2 68.0 84.4 69.8 64.3 e: 
Percent of household heads who moved in 1838-00 34.8 39.9 34.6 41.3 35.3 **. 
Census tracts 7-1, 8-1A, 8-2, 8-6. 
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SMSA City Disorder areas1,° 
Characteristic 
White Nonwhite White Nonwhite White Nonwhite 
Popu f 
i o 3, 195, 372 566, 988 1, 182, 970 487,174 69, 525 215, 438 
T)... 524, 295 104, 619 151, 330 88, 770 4, 873 35, 180 
r TEMP PECTORE 176, 967 ,543 69, 285 2, 476 3,184 10, 639 
C usay Sie t KE wea Ue deua MA a RC 165, 204 129, 096 293, 212 111, 907 18, 466 53, 047 
65a env ́ ) CUM IO PORTE 116, 305 11, 730 65,7 10, 089 7, 456 ,529 
Female, under 15______................................. T... ....... 502, 814 104, 475 146, 052 88, 996 4, 589 35. 832 
1524. n ares ae ee EE y 199, 619 7,102 76, 443 31, 650 3, 930 14,371 
CON o onse u aE Aaa ð ß mt 8 181, 664 137, 647 309, 557 119, 810 18, 41 , 566 
65 and over_.__....... .... ..................................... 128, 504 12,776 71, 302 11,185 8, 566 5,274 
Number of children under 18 living with both poren tts. 1, 081, 838 , 648 313, 105 135, 271 $, 013 52, 274 
Percent of persons age 25 or above having received 8 years or less education... 33.9 48.1 40.7 47.8 5.2 . 4 
Median school years complete 11.1 9.2 10. 3 9.3 9.7 9. 6 
Households : 

l- Rouseholds. e ERE I RPXE PUE REUS 103, 381 18, 486 63, 390 16, 803 13, 500 9,915 
2-5-person households... J... ....................................- 721, 040 99, 805 288, 171 88, 063 17, 246 43,132 
— Pore person household 108, 049 29, 459 33, 517 24, 893 1,234 9, 454 
Median family income____._._.......................................-. oe $7,219 N. 385 776 $4, 366 $5, 318 $4, 480 
Percent of familles with income under $3,000. . ................-....-------- 10. 4 33.9 s 7 34. 2 25.6 32.0 
Percent of males age 14 and over in civilian labor forte 80.7 75.6 77.6 76. 5 69.5 79.0 
percent of mes in Avan 8 00 FVV 6.1 18.0 1.5 18.2 10.7 17.0 

Percent of employed males who are managers, officia essional, nica 

P1111 ß) ß ĩͤ ee ON 24.2 6.2 21.3 6.1 23.9 7.0 

Percent of employed males who are laborers, service workers, private household 

dE. ooo cet p ðͤâ v e Ne eas tee are Ape otek E 10. 1 28.6 11.6 28.2 14.8 28.1 
Percent of women age 14 and over who are in the labor force 32.4 35.9 35. 8 36.0 .3 39.8 
Percent of females in the labor force who are unemployed. .................. 6.6 15.6 6.8 15.9 7.3 14.9 
Percent of employed females who are managers, officials, professional, technical, 

MEL aires eects dt ⁰ papaya 17. 6 10.1 16.8 10.5 22.5 12.4 
Percent of employed females who are laborers, service workers, private house- 

, . -.................................... 182 55. 8 16.7 53.9 20.3 52.7 
Percent of women in labor force with own children under 6 years of g 10.3 12.8 7.0 12.5 3.8 11.1 

g: 

Total occupied units 470 147,750 385, 078 129, 759 31, 980 62,501 
Percent owner-occupied unds3gBg I 5.8 41.0 4.7 38.9 53.6 52.9 
Median value of owner-occupled unt s $13, 600 $10, 200 $12, 600 $10, 200 ? $11, 300 2 $11, 400 

rcent renter-occupled units DP aS ER HIE RUE 24.2 59. 0 .3 81.1 78.4 7. 1 
Modian rent. V//ö§§«§; «² A y sets $82 $76 $77 i" 3 $75 3 $78 
Percent with 1.01 or more persons per odd 8.7 17.7 6.1 16.7 . 3 13.6 
Percent built before 1939_._.............................................. 47.9 86.1 69.6 91.0 395.3 3 94.8 
Percent sound with all plumbing facilities..______........................... 91.3 71.1 90. 2 72.1 77.1 77.4 
Percent of household heads who moved in 1958-60 26. 2 38.7 24.3 39.6 3 32.5 343.0 
1 Census tracts 11-16, 20, 24, 28, 31-33, 40, 42, 120, 121, 151-157, 161-165, 167-169, 177-189, 211, 212, 301-B, 519, 525, 530—533, 545, 551-554, 556-558, 759-764, 793. 

? Denotes data for 58 of the Census tracts in which disorders occurred. 
ELIZABETH (SMSA Newark) 
Number of peopis_....................................................-.. 1, 462, 248 227,172 95, 818 11, 880 12,109 3,079 
n: 
Mele, under I5............... 6;i¹ä! ũ Am h 200, 041 37, 508 11, 848 2, 197 1,705 632 
| [877 2 2 eI IE E RD 8 76, 415 13, 566 5, 302 820 726 214 
ace e v ⁵⁵—- cl; 8 366, 874 51,620 24,617 2, 473 2, 993 549 
@65andover_................................................... 63,164 4,649 „753 198 633 43 
Female, under 155555. 193, 116 38, 263 11,551 2,277 1,599 671 
//! A POOR RUN, 86, 067 17, 339 6,077 993 153 284 
)). 8 391, 764 58, 388 5, 760 2,677 3,031 633 
65andover____................................................ 84, 80 5, 839 5,910 245 669 53 
Number of children under 18 living with both parents. 424, 552 735 24, 591 3, 420 3, 288 1, 027 
Percent of persons age 25 or above having received 8 years or less education. . 34.2 .1 42. 8 53.8 59.7 59.4 
— years comp rer ee eae EEIE A E EEA 11.5 9.0 10.1 8.7 8.6 8.2 
1-person households................................................. 54, 527 , 892 4, 830 308 591 82 
2-5-person house 359, 343 42, 476 24, 070 2, 000 2,778 496 
6-or-more-person hou⏑,mau dss 35, 772 10, 147 2, 634 368 178 
Median family s $7,503 $4, 807 613 $4, 585 $5, 798 $3, 590 
Percent of families with income under 5.000 8.7 b3.8 a 26.1 16.3 38.1 
Percent of mates age 14 and over in civilian labor forçce..__.................- 80.0 79.9 79. 4 82.7 71.0 80.1 
Percent of males in civilian labor force who are unemployed...... POLES RAO 3.2 & 3 4.2 8.3 7.1 10. 5 
Percent of employed males who sre managers, officials, professional, technical, 

| SINCERE RUM EDMUND eR RE 31.1 6.8 20. 4 3.9 9.4 9.3 
Percent of employed males who are laborers, service workers, private house- 

E s: 53 10. € 31.6 13.2 34.2 17.9 33.1 
Percent of women age 14 and over who are in the labor force................- 35.0 50.3 38. 4 50. 2 39.8 40.5 
Percent of females in the labor force who are unemployed. . ................. 5.0 10. 6 5.8 11.6 8.8 11.5 
Percent of employed females who are managers, officials, professional, technical, 

Pri d arias fesses vhi / fece veran piel Rei. m es e P ii 7 
om are laborers, service workers, private house- 

. ˙ S A a 5 10.9 44.2 10.1 39.4 10.0 43.4 
Percent of women in labor force with own children under 6 years of gg 6.6 13. 4 7.5 20. 9 11.3 19.8 

. Total occu UNIS. eoo et a oe Loue d u nus 2 449, 642 61,515 31, 189 2, 942 3, 737 756 

— one eu x pied units. L urs aus $15, 000 PES sa Ra 

va owner-occupied unte : ; „000 310,10 423 

Percent renter-occupied unt D p k^ 16.5 64.8 85.4 

+ Percent with 1.01 or more persons perroom._................................. 5.3 20.4 7.5 28. 5 11.3 34.0 

Percent built before 19999 66.1 89.3 84.8 92:6 p 

. Percent sound with all plumbing feel temnmmmnꝛnwꝛßw J... ............. 90.2 50.4 85. 0 38.5 71.0 38.9 

Percent of household who moved in 1958-60 25.0 37.4 27.9 . 
*Census tracts 3-5. 
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SMSA Petersen-Cliftoa- Disorder areas’ 
ET Englewood City 
White Koawhita White Nomwblte White Noawhite 
Nombor of DUpli. eerie 8 1, 142, 124 44, 749 18,942 7,115 3,527 2,037 
Male, under 1 J... ................... ... 167, 944 7,343 2,243 856 363 
1832348 05 i a s 56. 566 2 997 933 48 196 14 
2900. S AE ATE ea fr 296, 730 9,727 4, 690 1,714 890 41$ 
65 endover._._.................................................. 44, 060 802 918 181 217 @ 
Female, under 15... ...................---...-----cccccecccecccc ccc 161,234 7, 510 2,239 940 353 257 
4 Pile An iene e 63, 913 3.796 1,113 534 194 16 
))))!!! 8 304, 157 11,546 5, 339 2,181 974 600 
and over._._................................................. 57, 520 , 026 1, 467 261 350 90 
Number of children under 13 living with both parents.....................-- 355, 667 11, 758 4, 929 1,603 715 424 
Percent of persons age 25 or above having received 8 years or less education... - 5 52.9 26.3 44.9 42.9 55.0 
Median schoo! years completed... .......................................-- 11.1 8.8 12. 3 9.7 10. 3 8.6 
Households: l 
l- hogseholds...................... ........................... 33,514 1,239 890 178 247 58 
2 households... 283, 998 8, 036 4,826 1,41 968 308 
6-or-more-person houssholds..... ..................................- 27,650 2, 067 472 272 76 94 
lan family Incom oo J... .. ,514 924 884 451 793 
M with income ender $3,000... ...................-... c... " 8.0 as oe s 0.1 Mr 
Percent of males age 14 and over in civillan labor for.. $2.0 $1.3 80.8 9.6 78.7 79.8 
FFFFCFFCCCCCCCC Tares Wo ars Saem MSN UR 133 3.2 8.7 1.7 6.2 3.9 5.6 
rcent of employed males who sre managers, officials, professional, : 
J. ⁵ĩ¼—ñ—T 8 = me = d eu ii 
am ma are 90 wo 
ff.. ME . 12 30.9 9.4 31.0 15.8 2.3 
Percent of women age 14 and over who are in the labor force................- 34.4 51.4 35.9 57.3 39. 3 58.8 
Percent of femeles in the labor force who are unemployed. .................. 5.9 8.8 2.3 3.8 1.9 3.1 
Percent of employed females who are managers, officials, professional, technical 
JJ 8 Min vis a 5 ws ne 
em re se Workers, 
FFF zl EA Ht d. 11.0 50.6 17.9 49.4 23.0 61.0 
577) — 8 PENPO 7.5 12.7 6.3 9.8 5,4 7.9 
ööĩX[!10iði;r ͤũ ‚T ee 162 11, 342 178 1,891 1,232 541 
5 JJ 88 i 81.5 62; 0 b6.6 58.2 38.3 
Median value of owner-occupied units. . . ....................--.--..-..-.-- $19, 000 $15, 600 $23, 500 $16, 600 $16, 000 $15, 309 
renter-occupied units. .................................-...-.....- 33.5 5 ott 4 š 1.7 
/%“öͤorẽrIr ² m ũ 6ʒ ß y K oA de 
Percent with 1.01 or more parsons per m‚ www IN A 3.6 hy Š; 11 0 
Percent built before 19399 9) sense 55.6 83.5 64.3 78.0 83.4 9.3 
Percent sound with ail plumbing fecit 92.3 53.2 . 5 64.5 86. 5 313 
Percent of household heads who moved in 1538-600 IIIZ 23. 5 37.3 22.4 24.4 21.8 24.2 
*Census tract 69. 
GRAND RAPIDS 
err ec eeeceenenenennnnnentenne nnne 347,851 15/56 — 162,535 14,778 10, 054 7,082 
ü ³ ˙¹ꝛAA au 312 uuu 59,156 3,150 23,930 3,042 1, 396 1,578 
ism. . SEEN Ta SEE AUN e 20, 959 932 10, 481 912 624 nm 
Jͤã ĩͤ 0 ( MN 74, 764 3, 029 34, 027 2,916 2,180 1,487 
Feist. JJ ͤ ᷣͤ vs,. 8 24.385 Nr. 1.25 481 Yr 1 68 
111117177 ³⁰ nm AAA ; 
Err SES V habis usuy OE NE 24, 200 1. 053 12, 422 1,018 714 558 
MESH eee ies eae gt 8 78, 956 3,364 37, 780 $,235 2,209 1,645 
and o St 4 18, 513 334 12, 265 313 919 158 
Numbor of children under 18 living with both parent 121, 895 * 7 4.657 29 2,198 
Percent of persons age 25 or above ving received 8 years or less education... $3.4 3 2 50.3 1.8 2 
Medion sel years completed.. -2-2-4-2 -4-2 ------ -=+ 11.1 9.0 10.9 9.0 9.9 8.6 
1-person household 13,815 537 9, 884 520 820 263 
2 NOH 75,284 2,431 96, 568 2, 357 2,273 1,227 
6-or-more-person households.. -0-0-0004 --2-- 1-2-2-2- 12, 827 671 5, 322 845 325 “5 
Median family Income__....................... J... J... 410 128 058 826 796 
Percent of 1 FVV sa 7 % 2 M M Y: ui 
Percent of males age 14 and over in civilan labor foro 80. 0 71.4 78.3 78.3 76.7 76.7 
8 M 5 Log force who are . MNA MEER 4.9 15.1 5.7 15.4 7.7 20.3 
erce em ms are ma officia essional, technical, 
ie i eee 5 5 Perret 23.6 7.1 22.7 6.3 12.3 25 
Percent employed ma whe are fers, service wo ers, private househo 
workers____........................ ee q 10.4 40.4 11.4 41.1 14.7 41.7 
Percent of women age 14 and over who are in the labor foro 35.2 50. 0 . 0 50.4 35.6 51.4 
Acier fe i A d tede RA TEE 5.1 12.1 5.2 12.4 5.5 12.2 
Percent of employed fema are managers, essional, techn 
— —— ——— 18.2 5.7 18.6 5.5 10.1 46 
Percent employed ema are borers, work private house- 
CCTV 5 18.9 67.3 18.6 67.5 24.0 @.3 
ee ee eee te 3 11.1 16.8 &6 17.4 9.2 15,0 
Total occupied Unt sz 101, 926 839 51, 792 72 418 1,935 
Medis — led ui HE o c ee ae g 285 a $1 1100 h x. = = 
n va Gwmer-OCCupeed UMNTS.. 2... ccc ll cer ”⁵¹—n . (aii AN 8.1 ea 00 78/66 7 
Percent renter-occupied u ee EEN 5 5 22.3 2 4 8.2 42.7 59. 4 
n JJ eta sq Eme iii.. neaqio a SS E „ S)ƏIAÑAI,AISA A .WA P Y Q%@T9R...-.-.---.....-.............. 
Percent with 1.01 or more persons per room.................--------------- 74 C m C 5.6 19.8 
Percent built before 19 U I UInI nn 61.3 98.6 81.8 08 2 MORENO RON 
Percent sound with all plumbing fasilities._._..............................-.. 85.7 59.9 8.1 59.2 68.6 8.0 
Percent of household heads who moved in 1958-60....................--..-- 27.7 45.7 29.0 48.6... u mk E 
*Census tracts 23, 24, 28. 
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SMSA City Disorder areas 1. 3 
Characteristic 
White Nonwhite White Nonwhite White Nonwhite 
Fopslatioa: 
ep ud ß6:1Ijj;k;;;ß; r ͤmKd usua cs susya Rusa 568, 313 42, 421 238, 827 37,274 27,727 21, 597 
LE 19.2... ae ³WAWAA.; ĩ 8 71. 540 7,78 30, 6, 837 3, 582 3, 683 
xo MP NM , 488 2, 879 14,165 2,511 1,625 1, 375 
-——————— ————— 8 144, 260 8, 706 60, 039 7,565 6,722 4,597 
W za „ „ „ „ m, 
u J)) ũ ere ee MT ee A E RR S SOS ( , , ? ry 

I/;ö! ON ³ĩðVAA. ⅛ê0wwm m sees cteees 35, 488 3, 557 15, 250 3, 188 1,716 1, 768 
S223 ⁵ĩð ( 153, 685 9, 845 64, 025 8, 661 7, 450 5, 304 
6— ˙ ͥqꝰ.²²fꝰ . ⁊ᷣ . ka ees ete COSE EE 33, 925 896 14, 439 779 1,671 543 
Namber of children undor 18 living with both perents. ...................... 146, 976 11,558 62, 506 10, 010 7,774 5,276 
Percent of persons age 25 or above having received 8 years or less education... 5 ba 2 46.9 54.2 44.0 54. 0 
Medien school years completed... kk 9.2 8.8 9.4 8.8 9.7 as 
]-gorsee PPP ¹ĩ¹Üwm]ꝛ¹1ꝛ ]. 30, 966 1,871 13,818 1,639 1, 384 1, 087 
person households.................. ............................- 142, 645 7, 641 696 6, 769 764 4, 231 
6-or-more-person households... .......-...--- 2 eee eee 12, 802 2, 044 , 825 1, 805 743 978 
Median family income___....................................-...........- 268 $4, 450 $6, 166 $4, 456 $6, 379 $4, 585 
Perceat of families with under N O00 -0000000 00000snsesnenMnMMMŅ 8118 27.3 11.9 57.1 10,5 28.3 
Percent of males age 14 and over in civillan labor to 78.4 77.9 78.2 78. 8 71.8 80.6 
Percent of males in civilian iabor force who ere unemployed.................. 5.2 8.0 5.4 8.6 5.1 9.1 

Perceat of employed males who are managers, officials, professional, technical, 

BR wines Sac d E E 16.1 5.2 16.4 4.7 15.1 4.1 
Percent of employed males who are laborers, service workers, private house- 

T ⁰˙¹1wi ĩ7'½ ͤ ᷑ũ ! ww cases eee cece CEPS 17.8 35.0 18. 6 35. 6 1& 0 35.7 
VVV FC 38. 4 45.3 38. 0 45.2 38.2 47.0 
CC E 5.9 8.7 5.3 8.5 4.8 6.9 

emalas are managers, o , pro nal, techn 

* —— 2 2 — ice — 2 —[„— 2 — te  house- 12.7 9.6 14.4 9.7 12.9 6.5 
Percent of employed fema are rs, service workers, priva se- 

Bold workers__.................................................-...-.-.. 10.5 27.8 12.2 27.9 13.0 29.7 
Percent of women in labor force with own children under 6 years of as 6.9 16.4 6.1 15.6 5.2 11.5 
Total occupied unitꝛmunum PPP.“n „ 186, 473 11, 556 78, 339 10, 213 3 8, 891 1 6, 296 
Percent owner-occupied units_..........................................-.. 2 17.0 8.1 17.9 131.0 151.0 
Median value of owner-occu C7 A $13, 900 $9, 700 $12, 000 $9, 600 2 $9, 700 2 $9, 600 
Percent renter-occupied units. ....................-..-- ese cese nece ccc 8 b3. 0 71.9 E. 1 2 69.0 779.0 
PP. ³Ü·¹AꝛA E ĩͤ ß. y Mnn $72 9 $66 1 i 2 e 
Percent with 1.01 or more persons per room_............................-..- 9.1 24.2 .7 24.1 ? 10.2 3 20.8 
Percent built before 19399‚00ũ;uũeũůůꝶ ti 91.9 87.2 93. 8 86.4 384.1 2 84.0 
Percent sound with all plumbing facilities._______........................... 80.4 49.2 79.1 50.7 379.8 3 54.6 
Percent of household heads who moved in 1958 5)0)0h0 26. 4 37.1 25.6 37.2 221.4 2 33.0 
1 Census tracts 33, 42-46, 51, 52, 55. 

2 Some housing data for six tracts only. 
MILWAUKEE 
Population : 
rr AA Y a pP eno ora E aS m Razon n 1,127, 222 67,068 675, 572 65,752 8,919 13, 986 
Age distribution: 
MEL. Zella N EAL EA S ola oss 172, 933 14, 485 95, 813 14, 286 1, 100 2, 894 
O QianiS quiin molptietu itio 66,679 4, 075 41, 596 , 890 527 867 
E Rte 267, 656 13, 627 160, 934 13, 250 2, 011 2, 935 
rc ⁰¹m1 é ꝛe o 46, 136 924 30, 605 894 707 211 
Zr 166, 061 14, 483 93, 003 14, 327 1, 033 2,874 
— DU THUHCIUTURTEPE E EAEE A 74, 762 4, 940 48, 303 4, 874 553 1,075 
1 ˙ A ̃ T A 275, 588 13, 653 166, 651 13, 381 2, 030 2, 895 
r ĩ˙ͤO·].²²̃ —Ü＋ h 57,407 881 38, 667 850 958 235 
Number of children under 18 living with both parents. 357, 721 21, 660 195, 997 21,343 2, 103 4, 368 
Percent of persons age 25 or above having received 8 years or less education X. 3 48.5 40. 2 48.8 54. 0 49. 0 
. enedw quesuuane Pa a hkpuaSr anp Spa 11.3 9.2 10.5 9.1 8.9 9.1 
Households: 
t. ————— 2 traria Sri ane 46, 012 1,832 35, 668 1, 814 641 480 
e ̃ a...... 261, 24 10, 361 160, 749 10, 264 2, 022 2,313 
6-or-more-person households.. .--.---------------------------------- 33, 872 3,868 18,648 3,844 273 766 
, ̃ b eee $7, 095 $4, 872 $6, 788 , 842 $5, 335 $4,615 
Percent of families with income under 53, 00 %U—ů ) &8 26. 1 10.3 M 3 21.6 29, 4 
Percent of males age 14 and over in civilian labor force een teak 80.6 79.5 80. 2 81.2 72.1 81.3 
Percent of males in civilian labor force who are unemployed.................. 3.4 11.4 4.1 11.6 5.6 13. 1 
Percent of employed males who are managers, officials, professional, technical, 

MEE 0 dudum mem omhm himen RÀ namen e ane nam 23.2 5.4 18.7 4.8 14.3 2.8 
Percent of employed males who are laborers, service workers, private household : 

r ai do QQ l 11.3 31.0 12.7 31.2 18. 4 30.8 
Percent of women age 14 and over who are in the labor force 37.0 43.0 39.9 43.2 36. 0 42.5 
Percent of females in the labor force who are unemployed_____.............- 3.8 11.2 4.1 11.4 5.6 14.3 
Percent of employed females who are managers, officials, professional, technical, 

/ / reer eee eee eee 15.7 7.7 14.0 7.6 9. 0 6.7 
Percent of employed females who are laborers, service workers, private house- 

, = . ns anigc mda ao Pac u 18.3 54.7 18. 3 54.7 29. 5 56.2 

" Percent of women in labor force with own children under 6 years of age 10.1 18.9 9.6 18.8 7.1 17.7 
ousing: 
E ZZ S Le ek ns. c ssusseSaxssssssexsawapasosusasqasasuaea 341, 208 16, 061 EY. 15, 922 2,936 3, 559 
EE oils... n $10, 200 $15 200 $1 a nit 2 70 
jan value of owner-occupied units 
e sm ss s 40.1 75.4 49.8 KA 8 83.4 78,6 
r DAOR $9 $83 p E wi * 

Percent with 1.01 or more persons per oomndnnn llc ll lll llle .6 22.9 .5 1 .2 9 
rr eee 60.7 $2.3 69.5 92.9 NA 66.8 
Percent sound with all plumbing facilities. 86.1 55.2 85.6 54.8 69. 5 53. 3 
Percent of household heads who moved in 1958-60.......................... 30.9 52.7 32.3 52.8 49. 3 32.8 
3 Census tracts 20-22, 26-31, 34-38, 50-54, 62, 64. 
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. SMSA City Disorder areas* 
Characteristic — h o)o s .ə > o,Üə—— : 
White Nonwhite White Nonwhite White Nonwhite 
Population: 
Nano UT IDOI oa a era iat hammers Wis S Qu ke aa area tee 1, 462, 248 227,172 265, 889 139, 331 25, 965 78,751 
Age distribution: 
Md MUN 19.52 2222 5 AA MEE MR OnA E EAE dm 200, 041 37, 508 32, 030 24, 422 2,954 13, 856 
OM HB AR ONU ³¹wm SS rc : bets ee 76,415 13, 566 15, 577 8, 628 1,666 4, 
CCCP 366, 874 51, 620 68, 278 30, 778 6, 907 17,202 
Sr up V kue S A E SER 63, 164 4, 64 14, 373 2, 423 1,751 1,381 
. SL PAPI ͤ 0 ³˙ AA 22 rr MD 193,116 38, 263 30, 24,779 2,953 14, 123 
ec 86, 17, 339 16, 985 11,105 1,693 6,363 
PPP AWA ¹ ²äö 2 223 391, 764 58, 388 71, 127 34, 424 6, 224 19, 394 
C77C70Cßõ—y1 . « ].. . ace ̃ͤ 88 84, 807 5, 839 16, 933 2,772 1,817 1,563 
Number of children under 18 living with both parents 424, 552 58, 735 64, 138 37,023 5, 042 20, 335 
Percent of persons age 25 or above having received 8 years or less education 34. 2 50. 1 49.9 53.1 1.9 56.4 
Median school years completed CC oe At Oe 11.5 9.0 9.0 8.8 8.5 8.6 
Households: 
a a eu EE EE a oS EEEE PAE Se 54, 527 8, 892 16, 525 6, 607 3, 474 4, 683 
0 ATT 359, 343 42, 476 66, 232 26, 196 5, 866 14, 867 
t E . ana 35, 772 10, 147 5, 855 6, 357 656 3,558 
conomic: 
. AAA A A E A E E SRS $7, 503 $4, 807 $5, 870 $4, 491 $4, 567 $4,199 
Percent of families with income under 3.0 % ͤ n 8.7 23.8 15.2 27.4 55.7 30.3 
Percent of males age 14 and over in civilian labor forte 80. 0 79.9 77.8 80. 3 74,8 81.0 
Percent of males in civilian labor force who are un employee 3.2 8.3 5.8 9.7 9.0 11.1 
Percent of employed males who are managers, officials, professional, technical, 
"I ao IRE parka INE SRE Rar PSD Vereor un" EE EE Ove PEPERIT 31.1 6.8 16.7 4.2 10.6 3.9 
Percent of employed males who are laborers, service workers, private house- 
hold Workers. JJ ͤ 0 ME oit FORE lay 10.6 31.6 16.8 32.4 16.6 34.3 
Percent of women age 14 and over who are in the labor force 35. 0 50. 3 38. 5 48. 0 38. 0 48.1 
Percent of females in the labor force who are unemployed deu eu 5.0 10.6 8.2 14,2 13.4 16.2 
Percent of employed females who are managers, officials, professional, techni- 
UL QÑ... ooo ˙ ²˙¹wmĩ— rase ep ui e ee reu ER EE 18.9 7.8 13. 0 6.5 11.5 5.7 
Percent of employed females who are laborers, service workers, private house- 
Qt t8 S DEG UU pies QUSS SOUTH CS ie» DRE, ex E AA 10.9 44.2 11.3 37.5 17.5 38.1 
" Percent of women in labor force with own children under 6 years of age 6. 6 13.4 7.1 14.3 9.3 14.4 
ousing: 
Tol S SE IA WANE oz uoo aa Se ERAR eh ase 2 y Pe Bre 449, 642 61,515 88, 612 39, 160 9, 996 23, 108 
Percent owner-occupied units 58. 2 23.9 26.7 13.2 11.9 8.5 
Median value of owner-occupied units * $18, 500 $13, 000 $13, 800 $11, 900 $9, 500 $12, 100 
Percent renter-occupied units AREE 41.8 76.1 73.3 86. 8 88. 1 91.5 
MAMAN TORE, Se EMERGERE Pl oai XI A i i MÀ A $87 $78 $77 $77 $68 94 
Percent with 1.01 or more persons per room sd cre hM 5.3 20.4 8.8 22.5 13. 3 23.6 
. U ³·¹¹ ꝛ ] ůͥu us p acp Eee iade 66.1 89.3 87.5 91.1 91.8 89.9 
Percent sound with all plumbing facilities 90. 2 50. 4 78. 5 42.8 47.5 35.7 
Percent of household heads who moved in 1958-60. n porn tase irme e 25. 0 37.5 27.0 42.7 32.6 42.0 
*Census tracts 29-33, 37-40, 55-67, 81. 
NEW BRUNSWICK 
Populstion: 
Number tt ⁵ðſſ// suu slog é ddddſſ . NE uc UE en aga 33, 810 ttf... 
Age distribution: . 
Male under c CERNI 3,463 Iiir. s Sis yros 
//! t ß Qoyata sas 3, 962 JFC ang we 
2//% u Ü ·Oↄ¹q¼ꝓAͥAq⁰ / ⅛ »»Aſ ⁰ðͥ S cR 7,799 // 
e e e su EE NR eU dd der EON To Dew S 1, 664 JJ... SE 
% ³ VERE ELE ¼——— 8 3, 507 | v, DECEDERE UNE 
[Tg CMT 3, 342 J PENES 
UE I S. ͥͥͥ TTT CILE eS awe Ld wr popup u da dE 7, 945 7/7 aces 2 EXP EOS 
% o·1 mmm... « dͥ x 8 2. 128 /// scu am yuy k Š 
Number of children under 18 living with both parentnzzgꝛzgzzz 7, 483 J eU ed O T ENS 
Percent of persons age 25 or above having received 8 years or less education..............-.-..-.--------- 8 JJ 8 
Median school years completedʒ mu:nůnnn»nnnnnnn n 9.9 8.7 2 lo RESO 
Households: 
, . e e 2, 181 11 22 tusu 222 sus 
Sa...... 7, 885 L0. i A u ees 
6-or-more-person households... .. J... al ·ꝛ·ꝛ:nr t 587 JJ 2 eR cA S EE 
Economic: 
Median family income___...........................................-................................- $6, 490 94 G08 EE EA EEE A 
Percent of families with income under . 000 ··U n 3.2 CVVT 
Percent of males age 14 and over in civilisn labor forcꝶdmꝛmrꝛw nnn 70.1 JT: EPOD R MES 
Percent of males in civilian labor force who are unem Puas iu Pu nu a e NE . 4. 5 he APO 
Percent of employed males who are managers, officials, professional, technical, ne i 
Percent of employed males who are laborers, service workers, private house- 
JJJ%%%%%%%%%%ͤWTCEyU /w. ⁰ydd ⁰dʒd DU ase ee Leu Lp 15.4 J- A 
Percent of women age 14 and over who are in the labor forcꝶꝶꝶꝶ 2-22-22 - eee ee eee eee 42.6 j| Apa E 
Percent of females in the labor force who are unemploeek k 5.3 IJ; 8 
Fern of employed females who are managers, officials, professional, technical, 5 23 
Percent of employed females who are laborers, service workers, private house- 
hold WOIKÉIE 5... ß ññ ß f LIB SI OCC EDS 15.9 50.8 cc Educ dus 
ii (arcent of women in labor force with own children under 6 years of age________..........................-. 6.1 / 8 
ousing: 
Total occupled units_____................... ......................................................... 10, 633 TC! aren mR uy as ss 
Percent owner-occupied ons MM —————— ees 43.3 777 crees 
Median value of owner-occupied units ——————————— $13, 900 $12,000 .......................---- 
Percent renter-occupied uns 44442 be 7 JO eee sassa SO c AM 
17 ³˙·¹im¹—AꝛAA ·¹¹ Z ͤ·KGvd.d́Zdd Kd cc x Ri M RS $80 )))» 8 
Percent with 1.01 or more persons per room—ꝑ: nn 6.3 0; N ( k 
Percent built before 1939............ IM ĩ⁰ y seas askwcuenss 78. 6 IM Doc" 
Percent sound with all plumbing facilities_________.....................................................- 79.8 3 quu 
Percent of household heads who moved in 1958-60__.................................................... 29.3 rx dp dE 
*New Brunswick has never been divided into Census tracts. 
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SMSA City Disorder areas* 
Characteristic 
White Nonwhite White Nonwhite White Nonwhite 
Te — —— — . — ———— — — 1. — 
Papolation: 

. o people Lo ⅛¾0qA ͤ e te a 8 286, 970 24, 711 129, 383 22, 665 18,018 3,470 
Malo, under 15_______............................................... 38, 566 4,735 14, 580 4,371 1, 862 626 
Lac Ue Ett eee ies ͤ ͤͤ ͤ ⁵ A ee: 19, 944 1, 595 11, 837 1, 468 1. 196 259 
2 M. S oor SSE SSS usa y necu susu 22 ins 68, 583 5, 075 30, 197 4,624 4, 352 752 
C16) ooa he re RE nen I II e e MESE 13, 884 529 7, 386 464 1,234 54 
Female, under 15 tnꝛrn 37, 410 4, 588 14,234 4, 248 1, 873 572 
/ ⁰⁰⁰ 8 17, 881 2,020 9, 008 1, 887 1,252 316 
CON ain ↄ ß 8 73, 555 5, 593 32, 785 5, 085 4,702 810 
OS A EE uuu us cree mv yd eae pac ESSR 17, 147 576 9,356 518 1,547 81 
Number of children under 18 iiving with both perents_.__................... 81,245 6, 928 29,712 6, 352 3, 746 887 
Percent of persons age 25 or above having received 8 years or less education. 37.1 45.9 43.2 46.0 50.0 44.2 
Median school years completed... l... ............................... 11.2 9.5 10.2 9.5 9.0 9.6 
1-person onseho!d sss eee ee eee cece eee 12, 322 956 8, 733 921 2, 376 215 
2-5-person bouseholds........ 2... ...... 69,652 4,643 31,664 4, 285 4,518 704 
6-or-more-person households... ........ 2.2. ee 6,77 1,136 2,518 1, 048 307 138 
Median family income $6,777 $4, 330 $6, 103 $4,205 $5, 463 $4,120 
Percent of families with income under T 10.2 32.0 14.0 33.8 20.0 33.6 
Percent of males age 14 and over in civilian labor force 7.2 80.6 72.8 80.5 76. 7 84.2 
of males in civilian iabor force who are unemployed.................. 3.7 9. 5 4.7 9.7 6.6 9.4 

Percent of employed males who are managers, officials, professional, technical, 
Wess ec DEP mt ⁰0m 88 27. 3 8.4 25.0 7.7 17.6 10.0 

Percent of employed males who are laborers, service workers, private household 
/) scent testes ————— y UR 11.6 32.1 13. 8 32.6 19.6 30.6 
Percent of women age 14 and over who are in the labor for 38.2 44.6 41.2 43.9 43.3 43.3 
Percent of females in the labor force are unemphoyed.._... l... .... . 4.5 10.6 5.3 11.2 7.1 11.4 

Percent of employed females who are managers, officials, professional, technical, 

ON asi ccs ca xx y eae eee 19.8 8.6 20. 3 7. 3 16. 8 7.8 
Percent of employed females who are laborers, service workers, private house- 

hold workers________................................................. 12.0 54.3 11.8 54.1 15.4 49.5 
Percent of women in labor force with own children under 6 years of gs. 6.4 15.4 5.7 16.1 4.2 12.4 
Total occupied unt 752 6.735 42,915 6,254 7,201 1,057 
Percent owner-occupied units... ......................................... $ 21.0 36.1 17.6 21.8 18.1 
Median value of owner-occu Dj mme MPO 8 $17, 000 $12, 000 $16, 600 , 
Percent renter-occupied units............................................. 1.2 79. 0 63.9 82. 4 78.2 81.9 
Medien TEM. U. eae Mawes wate ten H 8 š re $74 EE M ĩ F 

with 1.01 or more persons per oom. 0 21.5 6.5 .2 6.1 18.4 
Percent bulit before 1939 ee 68. 1 80.2 87.2 J!! m 
Percent sound with all plumbing facilities._______.......................... 86.8 50. 5 79. 0 49.4 54.3 34.5 
of household heads who moved in 1958-60000 26.4 47.0 29. 3 S4) el ee V IE 
*Census tracts 5-7. 
PATERSON (SMSA Paterson —Ciften—Passaic) 
Population: 
// ˙ĩ˙ ĩ ˙ir —.!.˙,˙r.i. 2 ET EFE E 1. 142. 124 44,749 122, 310 21,353 1, 558 3,082 
Age distribution: 
%% on os E ERAS ⅛ AU. SETMC T.. 167, 944 7,343 15, 019 4, 082 134 456 
— Ü ..... suan Qa saa Se Sa aD ON 2, 997 i 1,574 76 
. A Ea R ANN T 286, 730 9,727 30, 356 4,359 387 686 
11111 ⁰ AAA. ̃ . 2A... ¼ᷣͤ sassa ç 802 6, 229 136 42 
rr es e eo daRenE ea 161,234 7,510 14,691 4,120 139 501 
ENE de 63,913 3, 798 1,799 1,938 75 285 
D ˙-mmA . ̃ ⅛ͤ———0—T——ͤ—— aduta 304, 157 11,546 32, 042 4,776 821 
65andover........ 8 aasawa ͤ TTT 57, 520 1,026 8, 344 275 179 62 
Number of children under 18 living with both parents. 355, 667 11,758 30, 733 6, 351 270 745 
Percent of persons age 25 or above having received 8 years or less education. 56. 52. 9 55.7 60.2 59. 2 54.6 
Median school years completedmdmdgdͥdw NE 11.1 8.8 8.8 a4 8.6 a7 
x Households: 
rr / E ENES age A ESRAEEEA waar 33, 514 1, 289 6, 675 154 71 
| CͤC⁵—Ü—ùq ũ ⁵ rus ER amma dicilur iai aiat sasa 8, 036 31, 419 3, 718 426 624 
E _ 6-or-more-person households... PRAES Ka —— smk Sa 27,650 2, 067 2, 1,087 31 104 
conomic: 
r, ⁰˙ w rg Un aE ee $7,514 924 5.705 335 $4, 784 $4, 740 
| Percent of families with income under S3, 00) 0 MP 8 ° 17. 43 26. 7 22.1 
Percent of males age 14 and over in civilian labor force. 81.3 76.9 81.0 69. 2 82.8 
Percent of males in civilian labor force who are unemployed............. cle 3.2 47 5.4 11.2 5.6 5.2 
Percent of employed males who are managers, officials, professional, technical, 

„ S usai HUE S st 29.7 as 16.0 3.2 19.8 4.4 
Percent of employed males who are laborers, service workers, private house- 

20 0 o PEE EE AE AN A NOISE ARM FOR 9.2 30.9 13.2 31.0 11.5 34.8 
Percent of women age 14 and over who are in the labor force... 34.4 51.4 37.2 47.4 34.5 §2.5 
Percent of females in the labor force who are unemployed._._............ 5.9 8.8 9.3 15.4 12.8 3.5 
Percent of employed females who are managers, officials, professional, technical, 

Z 8 SS a a. 17.9 6.9 14.3 3.5 15.6 3.4 
Percent of employed females who are laborers, service workers, private house- 

ES ae ;⅛ % 22 11.0 5. 06 11.7 41.9 14.2 50. 6 

, Percent of women in labor force with own children under 6 years of age. 7.5 12.7 7.8 19. 0 6.2 18. 3 
ousing: 

rr. 345, 162 11, 342 40, 627 5, 480 611 799 
SEE K 66.5 51.5 a 13.1 18.2 24.2 
Median value of owner-occupied units $19, 000 $15, 600 $14, 800 $11, 400 $13, 800 $9, 200 
. ,. INUL......... LLL. lll rre err eene 33.5 68.5 .3 86.9 1.8 75.8 
r ...... acc uyapay kayata NEN He $81 4 m $78 y 
Percent with 1.01 or more persons per room 5 23.7 0 31.0 6.2 18.4 
e nt so. SEED IMMO 55.6 83.5 87.5 90.4 97.4 100.0 
Percent sound with all plumbing facilities. 92.3 53.2 79.1 42.0 90. 4 62.5 
Percent of household heads who moved in 1958-60.......................... 23.5 37.3 26. 3 46.9 24.7 41.2 

Census tract 14. 
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SMSA Disorder areas’ 
Characteristic City 
White Nonwhite White Nonwhite White Noawhite 
Population: 
Number of people s eeese see eeeeeeeeleesellllleellelu- 627, 080 36, 430 413, 519 25, 651 10, 363 7,439 
Age distribution: 
Male, under 15mm I —I(tB LA --- 107,333 7,404 68, 880 5,097 1,858 1,491 
"RN 42,816 2,635 24, 799 1,681 744 501 
264. 4 2 eer cree ee —E— 141, 583 7, 162 94, 011 5, 015 2, 093 1, €! 
.f ooo cas etn rere er iss ee ees e dae ass 22, 220 1, 125 15, 321 793 438 262 
Female, under 15—ͥͥaq E·˙—˙ꝛnH —— cee ee ee 103, 324 7,418 66, 372 5, 158 1, 886 1, 508 
/ ͤ ͥ ͤ a 43, 050 2, 828 27, 369 1, 986 831 586 
+ 2s 7... n A4Aͥ—ͥͥ·ͥͤ—4oé4 2 143, 443 7,059 99, 852 5, 302 2, 106 1, 531 
er O oe Iced cene CIR Eur eese Isa eon ccs 23, 311 799 16,915 619 407 199 
Number of children under 18 living with both parent 213, 160 11,782 136, 030 7.791 3.179 4435 
rcent of persons age 25 or above having received 8 years or less education... 32.2 58.1 50. 0 bs 3 59. 5 4 
ond ae Wend... 8 11.8 8.5 12.0 8.7 8.1 8.5 
1-person household uI—̃—U—P ll. 23, 764 1,825 17,727 1,395 751 488 
2-5-person households...__ J... J... ............................... 135, 465 5, 280 93, 591 4,010 1,844 1,243 
ee 8 77; ĩͤ -—k.. Se te etter c 22, 667 2,075 13, 968 1, 392 506 400 
nomic: 
Median family ineo mo $6, 016 , 260 243 ,637 677 438 
Percent of my co with income under $3.000_..._.......................... 17.9 RA 9 aA 7 » .3 "5 5 Pi 9 
Percent of males age 14 and ovar in civilian iabor fore .. 76.1 69. 1 77.6 70.7 72.1 73.3 
Percent of males in civilian labor force who are unemployed.................. 4.4 10.6 4.6 10. 8 7.6 12.6 
Percent of employed males who are managers, officials, professional, technical, 
J7J y o qp 2 2252 27.5 11.6 28. 5 11.2 10. 1 7.1 
Percent of employed mates who ars iaberers, service workers, private house- 

WOTKOIS NEP TE 20.7 56.6 14.2 53.4 38.4 62.8 
Percent of women age 14 and over who are in the labor force 33. 5 37.0 35.5 40. 3 25.8 39.8 
Percent of females in the laber force who ere 3 J 4. 0 6.2 4.1 5. 4 5.7 4.0 
Percent of employed femaies who are managers, is, professional, technical, "M ims XE its i a 
Percent of employed females who are laborers, service workers, private house- 

::.. a E cece lesMa ee a i C. 21.2 69.8 19. 8 68. 5 33.6 70.4 
i „ of women in labor force with own children under 6 years of age 12.8 18.3 12.0 16.9 11.1 15.8 
ng: 
Total Sei 181, 896 9, 180 125, 286 6, 797 3,101 131 
Percent owner-occupied units............................................ 66.6 46.9 67.2 49.1 38.0 3 
Median value of owner-occu Uni8._.... UU. U.S scene ts $2,100 $6, 300 $12, 000 $6,900 $5,000 177 
Percent renter-occupied unf 3.4 k3.1 8 9 0 1.7 
:: ⅛˙.ümi. mmſd UNIONE ANE RENS $77 $45 y IA $50 $41 
Percent with 1.01 or more persons per room................................ 14,8 35.6 12.4 . 4 30.1 28.8 
Percent built before 1939 0.00000 00000000a00anoonaaanan onnaa 19.8 41.0 20.7 40.0 48.3 41.9 
Percent sound with all plumbing facilities.____.............................. 85.4 42.4 87.9 50, 2 59.2 56.2 
Percent of household heads who moved in 1958-60 50. 0 40.4 46.9 39. 3 4.3 29.8 
*Census tracts 82, 92, 93. 
PLAINFIELD (SMSA Newark) 
Populstion: 
Numbur oft people Tasa P 222 sp ⁵ĩðVꝗĩ ³ 1,462, 248 227,172 35,389 9, 941 9, 593 5,790 
n: 
Ll M lg mec ³ð 200,041 37, 508 4, 668 1, 627 1,133 1,013 
/ scene tant ER uwa i 8 . 76,415 13, 566 1,837 589 524 368 
—— 2 ———— — P—— ꝙ——m̃ Ä KW ο WK Wnh (] 874 51, 620 8, 483 2, 271 2, 286 i; 245 
% ĩ ] yr 63. 164 4.649 1,661 226 566 121 
rr ð y 193, 116 38, 263 4,611 1,702 1,207 1,055 
„„ ßßßßßß OUR 222 SS Susu 86, 067 17, 339 2, 260 714 612 420 
JJ))CC!!!. pas Soule ta MC ERN 391, 764 58, 388 9,311 2,495 2, 440 1, 6$ 
ORG QUEE... . . eri meslén 84, 807 5, 839 2, 558 317 825 163 
Number of children under 18 living with both parents. ...................... 424, 552 58, 735 10, 007 2,516 2, 488 1,536 
Percent of persons age 25 or above having received 8 years or less education... 34.2 50. 1 29.2 50.0 42.3 53.2 
Median school years completed... ............... ..................... 1. 11.5 9.0 12.1 9.0 10.1 8.8 
ouse : 
1-parson households........ 2.222 .........1........................ 54,527 8, 892 1, 784 201 565 91 
2-5-person households.......................... ..................... 359, 343 42, 476 8, 899 1,758 2, 354 949 
Ë 6-or-more-person house Odi 35, 772 10, 147 875 497 271 316 
nomic: 
Median family Income $7, 503 $4, 807 $7, 722 $5, 068 $6, 480 537 
Percent of families with income under $3,000. . ............................. 8.7 53.8 8.9 19.2 13.4 9 
rcent of males age 14 and over in civilian labor fore 80.0 79.9 81.2 79. 5 78.0 11.5 
Percent of males in civilian labor orce who are unemp — 5 3.2 &3 2.6 7.7 2.7 9.7 
rcent of employed males are managers, officials, professional, technical, 
ops á )) 8 31.1 6.8 36.8 6.7 21.5 3.9 
Percent of employed males who are laborers, service workers, private household 
e . ae tee 10.6 31.6 10.9 36.5 18.0 41.1 
Percent of woman age 14 and ovar who are in the labor force................ 35.0 50. 3 37.2 50.6 38.0 46.6 
Percent of femaies in the {aber force who are unem loyed.. ilt Tu E 5.0 10.6 4.0 2.8 5.8 0.9 
rcent of employed females who are managers, $, professional, technical, 
K dede wass 5 „5 fara pirat dcs 18.9 7. 8 24.7 9.0 12.5 4.5 
rcent of employed females who are service workers, priva se- 

F ) 10.9 44.2 11.9 52.5 17.2 52.0 
Porcent of women in laber force with own children under 6 years of age... ..... 6.6 13.4 7.7 12.4 9.6 13.5 
Total occu Mr see ³·ÜiwiꝛA]³ꝛ EE cece nt aac 449, 642 61,515 11,558 2,456 190 1,356 

cadmium pe bg 2 53.9 55.1 46.8 9 31.0 
Median value of owner-occupied Un. $18, 500 $13, 000 $18, 000 $14,200 $13, 300 224 
renter-occupled units. . .. ......................-..-..-----....... 41.8 76. 1 44.9 53.2 1 
CPP ·˙mꝛà mts 8 $87 8 $e * s 8 
Percent with 1.01 or more persons per mmm 5.3 4 .6 .3 6 Be 
Percent built before 1839 n! I 66.1 89.3 75.3 82.3 93.3 Ay 
Percent sound with al! plumbing facilities. _..................--..--.--..2. 90. 2 50. 4 88.7 66.7 75.3 Ti 
heads who moved In 1958-60...................---.... 25.0 37.4 30. 4 28.9 28.7 2 
*Census tracts 93-95. 
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SMSA City Disorder arees’ 
Characteristic 
White Nonwhite White Nonwhite White Nonwhite 
Population 
| 22 P(ͤ.ũĩ]ĩ]ĩ·Ä00ü ˖·˖ ˖˖— t EE E E sas 200, 998 8,767 121, 256 5.450 2, 466 1,132 
ondor 13. ull ⅛o mts ulus s DS Uus Need ass 33,376 1,849 8,322 1,104 354 209 
! JJ! E E E S EE 11,353 522 6,618 328 158 59 
29-98. ˙öö])0 ³⅛·¹ - y 88 45,881 1,695 27,816 1,109 501 241 
uM oc JS R Ja MTM g 
SWF 5... l comas ͤ·᷑ up i , i 
/ TM MENT y ⁰ʒ MD NIME 13, 630 641 8, 425 434 170 104 
c m 8 46, 978 1, 830 29, 380 1,191 582 267 
6 — ñ ẽ ũ l... ¿O O. SOT E eia ca 9,586 157 7,274 114 172 21 
Number of children under 18 living with both parent 69,246 3,161 m 1,750 688 334 
Percent of persons age 25 or above having received 8 years or less education... 36.7 53.2 5.7 49.0 63.0 50.7 
Medisa school years complet ........................................ 10.8 8.8 11.1 9.1 8.3 9.0 
Households : 
1 r ß 7,270 226 5, 601 158 87 65 
2-5-person households_....... ....................................... 47,196 1,312 29,814 869 591 186 
6-or-more-person households......................................... 6,178 537 3,138 308 74 62 
a, $6,774 $4, 347 929 $4,690 $5, 689 $4,762 
Percent of families with income under $3,000. ......................-.......- 11.2 30. 4 Id 28. 1 17.5 2.7 
Percent of males age 14 and over in civilian laber for 2 81.4 82.5 82.6 75.3 89. 3 
Percent of males in civilian labor force who are unemployed.................. 3.3 16. 2 3.1 14.9 4.5 15.0 
Percent of employed males who are managers, officials, professional, technical, 
ER... 7; als ͤ é“ G“P (... ͤwyßĩ y se . Soa es Mane deed 22.8 4.3 24.0 4.4 9.3 1.8 
Percent of employed males who are laborers, service workers, private house- 
hold workers 9.5 39. 3 8.9 38.7 12.4 42.9 
Perceat of women age 14 and over who are in the labor force 37.7 46.8 39.1 49.2 38.4 54.6 
Percent of females in the labor force who are unemployed. .................. 4.6 10.4 3.9 9.4 1.7 19.1 
Percent of employed females who are managers, officials, professional, technical, 
|, Pec Se :::...... 8 16.1 6.5 17.7 8.3 16.2 12.5 
Percent of employed females who are laborers, service workers, private house- 
hold workers_._...................................................... 18.0 65.4 16.5 62.6 10.0 58.3 
Percent of women in labor force with own children under 6 years of ag 13.3 22.2 10.9 19.2 10.8 21.8 
Total occupied unt 60, 644 2,075 38, 553 1,335 752 313 
| Percent owner-occupied . Y 88.4 53.8 82.2 bo 8 43.5 39.0 
| Medien value of owner-occupied unt 0a00000lo0aaannannnMn $13, 900 $8, 300 $15, 000 h elceces 
Percent renter-occupied units... 31.6 46.2 37.8 49.2 56.5 61.0 
| Medien l = $73 "m RI — (€ PO RR 
Percent with 1.01 or more persons per ou... . .7 31.3 .1 .0 11.3 21.4 
Percent built before 199 e 54.4 58.4 64.7 JAVA RU 
Percent sound with ail plumbing facilities.________......................... 83.4 47.2 85.7 58.1 83.8 49.5 
Percent of household heads who moved in 1958-560 33.6 42.4 34.1 WAG: ¿. ¿luc u ICM 
* Census tract 28. 
TAMPA 
Population : 
Number of people. 683, 313 89, 140 228, 514 46, 456 23, 230 35, 915 
Age distribution: 
Male, under 15. 85, 383 16,047 31, 879 8,173 2,717 6, 392 
15-24.. 34, 261 , 203 12, 784 3, 007 1, 464 2, 346 
25-664. 146, 988 18, 733 53, 258 10,020 5,550 7,599 
65 and over... , 602 , 351 12, 517 1,369 1,799 1,035 
Female, under 15. 82, 757 , 303 30, 937 8,164 2, 566 6, 407 
1524. 769 6. 613 14, 534 3, 254 1, 430 2, 559 
2564. * 169, 790 20, 319 446 11, 020 5, 948 8, 477 
r ; , 763 2,571 14, 159 1,449 1,756 1,100 
| Number of children under 18 living with both parents * 172, 248 22, 230 63, 225 10, 799 5, 084 8, 103 
| Percent of persons age 25 or above having received 8 years or less education 36.0 67.5 37.4 66.6 65.5 66.7 
| Median school years completed. . . 11.0 7.4 10.8 7.4 8.1 7.4 
| Households: 
1-person households... . 41,239 3, 897 12, 152 2, 202 1,844 1,744 
2-5-person households... 184, 879 16, 337 57,775 286 5, 474 6,482 
, 6-or-more-person households. 15,197 4,434 „561 2.232 640 1,720 
Economic : 
Median family income $4, 691 $2, 976 $5, 009 $2, 946 $3, 633 $2, 862 
Percent of families with income under $3,000. . .. 58.0 50.5 24.4 51.1 40. 2 52.9 
Percent of males age 14 and over in civilian labor force 62.0 714.6 71.0 74.0 67.3 74.3 
| _ Percent of males in civilian labor force who are unemployed... __ ict 4.9 6.2 5.0 6.1 6.9 6.5 
Percent of employed males who are managers, officials, professional, technical 
. EGE LE NEE) A Wah o gis wa 28.2 5.3 27.1 5.2 12.9 5.5 
Percent of employed males who are laborers, service workers, private house 
K Aya Ss 13.4 56. 8 12.5 55.4 23.2 55.7 
Percent of women age 14 and over who are in the labor force. 29.0 50. 2 34.9 49.9 36.9 50.7 
Percent of females in the labor force who are unemploy ec. 5.0 5.3 5.1 5.4 8.0 6.0 
Percent of employed females who are managers, officials, professional, techni 
,, .... es sip os ks n pma AS 20.7 7.2 17.9 1.4 11.0 8.0 
Percent of employed females who are laborers, service workers, private house- 
r aska eee 19. 3 80.2 15.8 78.8 17.6 78. 6 
. Percent of women in labor force with own children under 6 years of age.. 11.2 14.8 11.9 13.9 8.6 13. 6 
Housing: 
Total occupied units uds 241, 315 23, 668 75, 488 12,720 7,958 9 946 
| Percent owner-occupied units 17.3 37.3 73.3 87.2 88.1 83.4 
| Median value of owner-occupied units $11, 400 $6, 900 $9, 700 $6, 600 $6, 200 $7, 100 
x Percent renter-occupied units. 22.7 62.7 56. 7 62.8 .9 b6. 6 
| D $71 $55 $64 $54 1 $52 
Percent with 1.01 or more persons per room.... 7.4 26.2 7.6 23.4 .2 23. 6 
Percent built before 19399. en. 28.7 57.5 41.4 62. 0 72.9 61.1 
Percent sound with all plumbing facilities 87.1 40.4 83.2 37.1 54.9 36. 8 
Percent of household heads who moved in 1958-560. 41.7 33.9 37.7 34.6 35.8 34.0 
"Census tracts 20, 25, 27-29, 33-35, 37-39. 
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TUCSON 


. SMSA City Disorder areas* 
Characteristic - 
White Nonwhite White Nonwhite White Nonwhite 
Population: 
Number of ppl... 249, 053 16,607 203, 614 9, 278 2, 906 1,102 
distribution: 
r ou ³ð ĩðͤ 41,278 3,123 33,556 1,695 392 193 
/ ⁰⁰mʒ 88 18,714 1,400 14,635 647 206 73 
y, 2 dddd/àdùÿỹ.. E T E E E „411 3,23 43, 795 1,984 668 260 
Ser nEOVEPSE- sss Au. xeu Eee , 902 505 7, 568 296 155 26 
Female, under 15_____.............................................. 39, 684 3,185 32,254 1,702 388 181 
V/ A ⁵ ⁵⁵⁵ UA ase 18, 356 1, 208 15, 402 686 200 6l 
E EEE E EIE A E T EE E E E ES 57, 885 3,347 47,766 2, 037 713 
65 and over. .............. JJ 8 9,823 416 8, 638 231 184 19 
Number of children under 18 living with both parent e 81,037 4, 865 65, 467 2,522 787 301 
Percent of persons age 25 or above having received 8 years or less education... 57.9 64.4 27.4 52.5 26.5 35.5 
Median school years completed... ............------.-------- 22+ 53 12.1 7. 8 12.1 8. 8 12.3 10.7 
Households: 
]-person households............ n.. 10,154 619 8,571 436 183 16 
2-5-person households_....._... .................................-..- 54,773 2,389 45, 384 1,627 723 256 
Eco . households... s. 8, 520 971 6, 839 446 73 al 
nomic: 
Median family income_____...........................................-.-..- $5, &23 $3, 184 $5, 797 $3, 667 $5, 763 $4,717 
Percent of Ta milies with income under $3,000...........--------.----------- 16.9 47.1 [7.0 37.3 51.9 20. 5 
Percent of males age 14 and over in civilian labor force. 69.1 57.2 70.5 66. 2 68. 3 66. 8 
Percent of males in civilian labor force who are unemployed.................. 5.4 11.3 5.5 9.6 4.2 9.0 
Percent of employed males who are managers, officials, professional, technical, 
))%!!b.ũãͤ NUNC MORE C NS E 28. 9 14.7 29.4 14.3 31.1 3.6 
Percent of employed males who are laborers, service workers, private house- 
hold workers.___.....................................................- 15.7 55.0 15.1 56.3 20.0 58.6 
Percent of women age 14 and over who are in the labor force................. 32.6 35.4 33.7 45.6 35.4 59. 4 
Percent of females in the labor force who are unemployed. .................. 6.1 7.3 6.2 7.9 3.9 3.3 
Percent of employed females who are managers, officials, professional, technical, 
7 8 „ 24.2 7. 0 23.9 7.3 21.6 1.8 
Percent of employed females who are laborers, service workers, private house- 
WOorKk@ef$__- Sol lu fym. y esce ad Cc agna 25.3 72.8 24.1 78.7 23.6 84.1 
T Percent of women in labor force with own children under 6 years of age 12.7 17. 8 12.6 17.5 12.2 23.8 
ousing: 
Total , ß 73, 447 3,979 60, 794 2, 509 979 313 
Percent owner-occupied uniiauꝛꝛ-;-ꝛ l... ......................... 66.3 52.6 7.6 1.6 61.1 76.7 
Median value of owner-occupied units $12, 000 $5, 700 $11, 900 $9, 000 orae osse ARS ody 
Percent renter-occupied unit. A RR errr 33.7 47.4 32.4 52. 4 38.9 21.3 
M ³˙¾in....m. 7⅛ou;. m’mh˖0 M P $47 $96 w—AX— A — 90. Lies 
Percent with 1.01 or more persons per born 15.2 39.5 14.1 27.1 8.3 14.7 
Percent built before 198 y999-99999999õõ 9 19. 4 45.2 19.1 22 men 
Percent sound with all plumbing facilities._________........................- 87.1 43. 3 88. 5 56.9 97.6 98. 4 
Percent of household heads who moved in 1953-60 49. 0 37.2 48.4 7% oes 
*Census tract 14. 
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Control of disorder, 171-81, 267-93 
present policy choice, 219 
Conyers, Congressman John, Jr., in Detroit, 49, 50 
Coordination of control response during disorders 
Federal-state, 287-88 
intercity, 283-85 
interstate, 285-86 
intracity, 281-83 
state-local, 286-87 
CORE 
see Congress of Racial Equality 
Corman, Congressman James C., biographical sketch, 299 
Costs, financing of programs, 229-30 
Counsel, right to, in emergency disorder situations, 192-93 
Counterrioter 
as part of riot process, 67 
birthplace, regional data on, 74 
compared to noninvolved, 64 
economic status of, 74 
education and income as factors in being, 75 
profile of, 74 
use, in control of disorders, 177—78, 283 
Courts 
see justice, administration of 
Conditions in lower courts, 183-84 
Credit buying and uneducated low-income families 
see exploitation by retail merchants 
Crime 
during disorders 
see justice, administration of; legal needs for dis- 
order control 
effect of income and race, 133-35 
impact on ghetto life, 133-35 
increase, Negro youth a factor, 135 
Negroes principal victims of crime by Negroes, 13435 
rate 
high in Negro ghettos, 135 
immigrants in “entry ports,” 133 
suburban, 133 
urban, Index Crime, 133, 135 
reported, 134 
Crime Commission, 158 
cited, 157-68, 269 
outline of federal funds and assistance, 180-81 
Crowds 
ghetto, 172-73 
size of as criteria in ranking disorders, 65 
see also disorder, major 
CS, chemical agent for riot control, 176-77, 271, 278 
Curfew 
enabling legislation, 290 
revenue loss, due to, 197 
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Dallas, Negro school majority, by 1985, 216 
Damage 

compensation, 197-99 

death, injury and, 66—67 

deliberately inflicted by Negroes on white businesses, 67 

early estimates of in Detroit and Newark, 66 

forms of, 197 

from retributive police action, 67 

see also Newark, N.J. 

in Detroit, 66—67 

occurrences during disturbances, 66 

repair, 197—99 

to police and fire equipment, 67 
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Damage—Continued 
to property, 66 
to public institutions, 67 
see also victims of disorders 
to residences in Detroit, 67 
Day-care centers, 255 
Dayton, Ohio 
1967 disorders, studied by Commission, 67 (n. 26), 326 
charts 
levels of violence, 368, 370 
negotiations, 369, 371 
municipal services, 86 
socioeconomic data, 350 
*Youth-Dayton Police,” 283 
Death, in disorders, 66 
Declaration of Independence, 95 
Deerfield Beach, Fla. 1967 disorders, 65 (n. 4), 323 
Defense, Department of 
responded, to increase Negroes in National Guard, 276 
use of technology and resources, 272 
see also Army, National Guard 
Delany, Martin R., 97 
Democratic National Convention, seating of Mississippi dele- 
gation, 109 
Demonstrations 
against unions (building trades), 109 
lawful, 171 
most successful early 1960's, 109 
police guidelines for, 165 
Denver, Colo., two 1967 disorders, 65 (n. 4), 323 
Depression 
history, 1930's, 103 
Negro migration, 117 
Deprived citizen 
special problems of communication, 148 
see also ghetto resident 
Detention and bail setting, 191-92 
see also justice, administration of 
Detroit, Mich. 
1943 disorder, 104 
1967 disorder, 47—61 
accidental damages, 67 
arrest and booking system, 60, 183—86 
arrestee study as riot participant data, 73 
charts 
levels of violence, 372 
negotiations, 373 
City-wide Citizens Action Committee, 85 
cluster of disorders, centered on, 66 
Common Council passage of fair housing ordinance, 85 
conduct of Federal troops in, 56 
damage to residences, 66-67 
see also damage 
development of violence in, time of, 71 
estimate of damage, 66 
excessive damage reports of, 202 
factors in disorder, 172-73 
Federal programs in, analyzed, 79-80 
Federal troops arrive, 53, 56 
Federal troops leave, 61 
final incident, July 23, 1967, 69 
firefighting in, 49, 51, 62 
insurance losses in, 61 
media coverage of rumors, 206 
Michigan Bell Telephone Co., 84—85 
National Education Association (NEA) study of, 239 
National Guard called in, 53 


Education—Continued 
higher and ghetto youth, 250 
integration, priority strategy, 223, 244-46 
National Teachers Corps, 246 
neighborhood school policy, 237-38 
problems of overcrowding in schools, 239-40 
Rockford, Ill., 86 
school dropouts, 242 
secondary, improvement of, 248 
segregation, de facto, 237-38 
programs to eliminate, 243, 244-46 
suggested programs, 244—51 
supplemental education centers, 245 
teacher aides and tutors in ghetto, 249 
Teacher Corps, 246 
teachers in, 238-39 
teaching effectiveness and student turnover, 239 
Title IV, Civil Rights Act of 1964 and, 24443 
Title VI, Civil Rights Act of 1964, 246 
Upward Bound, expansion of, 250 
vocational, 250-51 
year-round and disadvantaged students, 246 
Elaine, Ark., defense of Negro sharecroppers, 102 
Elgin, Ill., 1967 disorder, 65 (n. 4), 323, 324 
Elizabeth, N.J. 
1964 disorder, 20 
1967 disorder, 39, 40 
charts 
levels of violence, 374 
negotiations, 375 
outbreaks, warned, 38, 39 
school board, building donated, 86 
singed chicken episode, 40, 281 
socioeconomic data, 351 
Emancipation, 98 
Emergency relief, in cases of major disaster, 197 
Employment, 231-36, 313-17 
adult-teenage differentials, 126, 231—32 
as riot participation factor, 75—76, 232 
attitudes of rioters and nonrioters concerning, 76 
city governments of ghetto residents, recommended, 153 
critical significance, 124 
discrimination, 91 
Federal training programs, analyzed, 79 
ghetto businesses, 236 
“hard-core” unemployed, 232-35, 314, 316 
Job Corps, 232, 233, 314 
job placement, 233 
jobs 
private sector, 235—36 
public sector, creating, 234—35 
local governments, 153 
minimum wage, 234, 316 
Negro businesses, 236, 313-14 
Negro, in general, 124—26 
Negro-white education levels, 126, 237 
net loss, in central cities, 217 
opening job structure, 233-34 
opportunities, in central cities, 217 
private enterprise role, 235, 313-17 
programs, extensive, 222 
recruitment for, 233 
rioters, 75—76 
sex as a factor, 126 
slum survey, 231-32, 314 
strategies outlined, 232-33 
subemployment, disadvantaged neighborhoods, 126-27 
tax credit for hard-core unemployment, 235—36, 313 
training for insurance agents from core areas, 199 
transportation, 217, 233 
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Employment—Continued 
undesirable jobs open to Negroes, 124-25 
Englewood, N.J., disturbances in, 40, 41 
unemployed men, rejection by families, 128, 144 
unemployment, suburban versus urban, 225 
see also unemployment 
charts 
levels of violence, 376 
negotiations (during disorder), 377 
socioeconomic data, 352 
Enrichment 
defined, 222 
interim action, 224 
Enrichment Choice 
discussed, 222—24 
education, 223 
housing, 223 
implications of segregation, 223 
middle-class status for disadvantaged Americans, 222 
the Southern Negro, 222 
Equal Employment Opportunities Commission, 234 
Equipment 
see police, fire, damage, National Guard, Army 
Erie, Pa., 1967 disorders, 65 (n. 4), 323 
European immigrants, comparison with Negro, 143—45 
Evers, Medgar, 109 
Executive Order 
11063, on housing discrimination cited, 260 
11365, creating Commission, 295—96 
Exploitation by retail merchants, 139—41 
credit buying and the uneducated low-income family, 
139 
garnishment, 140 
installment buying, 139—40 
problems in assessing, 139 
variations in food prices, 140—41 
Eyewitness accounts/NACCD interviews as riot partici- 
pant data, 73 
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Fair Employment Practices Commission, Executive order, 104 
Fair housing law, national, essential, 225 
Family Crisis Intervention, program of New York Police 
Department, 167 
Family planning, 256 
Family structure, 128—29, 144—45 
Farmer, James, 107 
Fatherless families, effect on children, 129-30 
Federal assistance programs 
as Negro grievance, 82 
coordination of discussed, 230 
Commission recommendations, 180—81, 229—63 
description of research programs, 79 
effect on ghetto conditions, 63, 79-80 
improvéd in eight cities, 86 
programs in cities reviewed, 79 
research conclusions, 79 
see also particular program subjects, e. g., housing, educa- 
tion, employment, police, etc. 
Federal Bureau of Investigation 
complaints against Newark police, 162 
riot manual quoted, 171, 176, 271 
to assist Commission, 89, 295—96 
Federal Communications Commission 
letter to, 319 
recommend provide sufficient frequencies, 269 
Federal Disaster Act, 197 
Federal forces 
see also Army; coordination 


Hartford, Conn. 
1967 disorders, 65 (n. 4), 323 
Negroes in police force, 169 
Negro school majority in, by 1985, 216 
police protection in ghetto, 161-62 
Head Start, 247 
Health insurance, 136 
see also health and sanitation conditions 
Health and sanitation conditions 
environmental factors, 138—39 
health insurance, 136 
infant mortality, 136 
life expectancy, 136-37 
low use of health services, 137 
of the ghetto, 136-37 
poverty, 136 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Department of 
experimental incentive programs for welfare recipients, 
254 
juvenile delinquency control programs, 181 
manpower and education programs, 153 
Newark, N.J., medical center, 86 
Health services 
see health and sanitation conditions 
Henderson, Vivian, quoted, 110 
Hill-Dwight Citizens Commission on Police Community Rela- 
tions, report of, quoted, 161 
History, of Negro, in United States, 95-113 
Hoadley, Walter E., 317 
Hollis, Brig. Gen. Harris W., quoted, 278 
Hough 
see Cleveland, Ohio 
Housing, 256—63 
below market interest rates for, needed, 261 
Cambridge, Md., 85 
codes, 259, 263 
Dayton, Ohio 
concentrated housing code enforcement, 85 
moratorium on building public units, 85 
discrimination in, 259, 263 
Enrichment Choice and, 223 
existing programs, review of, 259-60 
Federal, in suburban areas, 217 
Federal writedown of interest rates to private builders 
urged, 261-62 
high rents for poor, 258—59 
low rent, 5-year program for building, 260—61 
Model Cities program, 262 
old structures, 257—58 
open housing, 263 
overcrowding, 257—58 
public, expanded and diversified programs of, 262 
rent supplements and owner supplements recommended, 
261 
segregation, 91 
suggested programs for, outlined, 260—63 
urban renewal, 262 
variety of, and Negro, 223 
Housing and Urban Development, Department of 
insurance of mortgage by, 198 
Newark, N.J., medical center, 86 
service centers, President calls for, 154 
see housing 
Houston, Tex. 
1967 disorders, 22, 65 (n. 4), 323 
charts 
levels of violence, 380 
negotiations, 381 > 
NAACP, defense of soldiers, 1917, 102 
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Houston, Tex.—Continued 

prior incidents in, 68 

see also incidents, precipitating 

Hughes, Gov. Richard J., 35, 89 
Human relations councils 

Negro representation on, 78 

see also grievance mechanisms 
Humphrey, Hubert H., Vice President, 63 
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Illegal exploitation rewarded, 129-30 
Illegitimacy, 130 
Immigrants and immigration 
crime rate "entry ports," 133 
Negro experience compared, 143—45 
Incidents 
aspect of riot process, 68—71 
police reaction to, crucial, 172 
precipitating, defined, 68 
see also riot process; disorder 
Incitement to violence, 93 
Income 
and riot participation, 75 
statistics, 123 
Income supplementation, national system of, recommended, 
256 
"Index Crimes" 
particular crimes, 123 
percentage of Negro, as compared to white victims, 
13435 
Indianapolis, Ind., Negro school majority in, by 1985, 216 
Industry, jobs in Negro areas, 217 
see employment 
Infant mortality 
see health and sanitation conditions 
Ingersoll, John, cited, 171 
Injury, occurrence during disturbances, 66-67 
Inner city 
see central city 
Installment buying 
see exploitation by retail merchants 
Institute of Urban Communications, proposed, 204 
Insurance 
National Advisory Panel on Insurance in Riot-Affected 
Areas, findings and proposals, 305-13 
private, best means of handling losses, 198-99 
recommendations of Commission, 199 
Integration 
choice for society, 224—25 
new questions of, and the future of, 223 
overview of, 218-19 
see also education, housing, etc. 
Internal review board, police, inadequacy of, 162 
International Association of Chiefs of Police (IACP), 268 
study, for Commission, 321 
Interracial Council for Business Opportunity, 236, 314 
Investigations of death, injury and damage, 66 
Permanent Subcommittee on Investigations of the Senate 
Committee on Government Operations, 66 
Irish, New York draft riots, 1863, 98-99 
Irvington, N.J., 1967 disorder, 656 (n. 4), 323 


J 
Jaaber, Hajd Heshman, 40 


Jackson, Miss., 1967 disorder studied by Commission, 22, 


67 (n. 26), 326 
charts 
levels of violence, 382 
negotiations (during disorders) , 383 
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Major disorders 
see disorder, major 
Manpower 
see employment 
March on Washington 
1941, 104 
1964, 109 
Marin City, Calif., 1967 disorder, 65 (n. 4), 323 
Marines, U.S., Negroes in, 102, 104 
Massilon, Ohio, 1967 disorder, 65 (n. 4), 323, 324 
Mass transportation, 233 
Mayors 
city councils, assistance for, 152 
role of, in control efforts, 178-79 
role of, in ghetto community action, 155 
Maywood, III., disorder, 1967, 65 (n. 4), 323, 324 
Media, 201-13 
accuracy of, coverage of, 205-206 
codes of conduct in disorders, 208 
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